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CHAPTER  I. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  UNION  DURING  WASHINGTON'S  FIRST  PRESIDENCY.  —  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
NEW  GOVERNMENT.— THE  REVENUE. — AMENDMENTS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. — THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 
FUNDED. — COMPLETION  OF  THE  UNION. — PARTY  TACTICS. — THE  EXCISE.  —  THE  BANK.  —  THE 
FEDERAL  CITY THE  FIRST  CENSUS.  —  NEW  PARTIES:  BREACH  BETWEEN  HAMILTON  AND  JEF 
FERSON. 

WE  now  enter  upon  the  broad  highway  of  American  History.     In  the  ante-  c 

revolutionary  period,  events  proceeded  (as  it  were)  by  devious  and  aimless ^-7— 

by-paths.  By  perilous  defiles,  or  skilfully  constructed  military  roads,  they  to  03. 
crossed  the  rugged  region  of  the  war.  The  chapter  we  have  just  closed,  we 
may  liken  to  one  of  the  trans-Appalachian  forests,  through  which  only  a 
"blazed"  track,  here  and  there,  has  been  opened.  And  now  we  have  emerged 
from  those  shadows,  and  are  no  longer  perplexed  by  the  length  of  the  inter 
vals  between  the  signs  of  the  road,  nor  by  the  uncertainty,  we  could  not  always 
escape,  concerning  those  marks,  which  a  thousand  accidents,  or  freaks  of  na 
ture,  might  simulate.  It  is  the  story  of  the  consolidation  and  the  progress  of 
a  mighty  nation,  that  we  have  to  trace ;  and  though  it  does  not  possess  the 
peculiar  interest  which  belongs  to  those  early  adventures  and  experiments  in 
colonization,  out  of  which  this  nation  grew; — though  it  cannot,  like  the  tale 
of  the  revolt,  and  the  strife,  and  the  glorious  conquest  of  freedom,  stir  the  soul 
as  martial  music  does ;  though  it  does  not  present  the  American  people  in  an 
attitude  so  completely  characteristical,  as  that  season  of  transition  which  was 
depicted  in  full  in  the  last  Book ; — it  has,  both  for  the  citizens  of  this  first  of 
Modern  Kepublics,  for  all  who  love  to  note  the  indications  of  the  onward 
march  of  humanity,  for  all  who  have  skill  to  discern  in  what  the  nations  do, 
tokens  of  the  high  pleasure  of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world, — and  espe 
cially,  for  all  on  whom  in  any  degree  the  cares  of  State  have  been  imposed,  a 
charm  which  is  all  its  own,  and  which  arises  from  the  profound  significance 
and  value  of  the  social  and  political  facts  with  which  it  is  thronged. 

One  fact  we  must  henceforward  bear  in  mind  continually: — it  was  not  merely 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Union  according  to  the  Constitution, 
that  as  a  matter  of  necessity  devolved  upon  the  government,  but  the  develop 
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CHAP,  ment  of  the  Constitution  also.     This  is  the  internal  political  history  of  every 
organized  nation,  whether  it  have  a  written  or  an  unwritten  basis.     After  the 
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to  1793.  first  few  contests  in  Congress  regarding  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
ratifying  States,  the  new  Instrument — whereby  the  loosely-knit  Confederacy 
was  constituted  a  true  and  energetic  nation,  and  an  external  and  available 
embodiment  was  provided  for  the  actual  oneness  of  the  people  and  their 
diverse  interests — was  the  starting-point,  the  rudiment  and  germ,  from 
which  the  opposed  parties  and  factions  set  out,  on  which  they  attempted  to 
expand,  until  the  ideal  of  government,  or  of  national  existence  and  activity, 
as  each  apprehended  it,  wras  reached.  This  will  enable  us  to  understand  many 
passages,  else  most  mysterious,  in  the  policy  of  Presidents,  and  the  legislation 
of  Congress,  and  in  the  relations  between  the  States,  severally  or  jointly,  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  general  government.  And  we  shall  see  fresh  and 
multiplied  proofs  of  the  peculiar  race  and  training  of  the  Americans,  contrast 
ing  (as  we  have  observed)  at  every  step  with  those  of  their  unhappy  patrons 
and  imitators  in  France,  more  emphatically,  down  to  the  present  hour;  when 
we  see  Franklin  Pierce  elevated  to  the  peaceful  presidency  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Republic,  and  "Napoleon  III."  to  the  imperial  title  of  the  military 
despotism  of  the  Gauls; — the  first,  the  symbol  of  assured  and  safe  popular 
progress;  the  other,  an  emblem  of  reaction,  and  of  the  hurling  of  society  at 
large  into  a  condition  of  barbarism,  worse  than  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  inas 
much  as  it  is  effected  and  disguised  by  the  forms  and  appliances  of  the  civiliz 
ation  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

It  will  be  discovered,  as  we  proceed,  that  outwardly >  the  administrations 
of  Washington  and  Adams  conducted  the  development  we  speak  of,  in  a  di 
rection  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  has  been  followed  by  the  expansions 
effected  under  the  auspices  of  most  of  their  successors.  Inwardly,  however, 
and  in  reality,  there  has  been  a  wonderful  harmony  between  these  seemingly 
opposite  paths  of  national  progress.  We  shall  have  little  difficulty  in  showing, 
that  one  effort  has  been  the  equipoise  to  the  other,  one  growth  the  comple 
ment  of  the  other;  so  that  more  has  been  effected  than  either  party  alone,  or  than 
both  together,  have  aimed  at ;  and  whilst  the  stability  of  the  nation  has  been 
insured,  the  influences  and  courses  which  could  most  endanger  that  stability 
have  been  made  glaringly  manifest  to  all;  and  such  a  pledge  and  assurance 
has  been  given  of  the  guidance  and  blessing  of  the  "  King  of  Nations,"  as 
may  well  remind  all  who  aspire  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth, 
of  the  principles  which  actuated  those  who  most  largely  shared  in  its  found 
ation,  and  by  the  operation  of  which  alone,  it,  or  any  State,  can  attain  to  real 
and  abiding  greatness  in  the  world. 

Such  views  as  these  may  relieve  of  all  dulness  a  narrative  of  the  kind  that 
lies  before  us ;  not  factitiously,  and  by  the  introduction  of  materials  foreign 
to  the  subject ;  but  by  the  display  of  the  secret  meaning  and  tendency  of  the 
events  that  make  up  the  quiet  round  of  commercial  prosperity,  of  those  trifling 
matters  which  appear  only  when  massed  in  tables  of  statistics,  and  of  the  most 
exciting  affairs  of  times  of  peace — contests  for  office,  legislative  discussions, 
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and  the  schemes  of  the  factious.     And  if  dignity  more  than  historic  can  thus   CHAP. 

be  imparted  to  trivialities,  such  as  the  ancient  Muse  would  never  have  re- '. — 

corded,  there  will  be  no  fear  that  interest  will  be  awanting  in  the  account  of  to  irJs.81 
the  intercourse  of  this  nation,  in  its  te  mighty  youth,"  with  the  older  States  of 
the  world,  or  of  those  border  wars,  by  which  its  share  in  the  victory  of  external 
civilization,  was,  by  the  fears  and  the  vindictivencss  of  the  savages,  both  ex 
tended  and  more  rapidly  brought  to  a  close.  And  now  we  will  open  this 
new  chapter  of  our  story. 

When  a  quorum  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  at  length  ob 
tained,  without  waiting  for  the  formal  completion  of  the  Government  by  the 
arrival  and  installation  of  the  executive  officers,  like  men  intent  upon  a  great 
work,  they  chose  Frederic  A.  Muhlenburg,  of  Philadelphia,  Speaker,  and 
began  their  tasks.  The  Senate  in  a  few  days  also  mustered  in  sufficient  num 
bers,  and,  as  was  related  in  the  last  Book,  made  Langdon  of  New  Hampshire 
Chairman,  solely  for  the  declaration  of  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election. 
The  Representatives  took  part  in  the  examination  of  the  votes,  but  left  to  the 
Senate  the  official  communication  of  the  choice  of  the  people  to  the  persons 
who  were  honoured  by  it.  Both  Houses  then  devoted  themselves  to  the  con 
sideration  of  the  reports  of  committees  they  had  appointed,  to  draw  up  regu 
lations  for  their  ordinary  proceedings,  and  for  the  method  to  be  followed  in 
conferences  between  them ;  and  further  regarding  the  nomination  of  a  chap 
lain, — for  though  the  Convention  would  not  adopt  Franklin's  suggestion, 
Congress  lost  no  time  in  showing  that  it  did  not  object  to  the  introduction  of 
general  prayers.  And  the  rules  now  drawn  up  have  been  but  slightly  altered 
down  to  the  present  day. 

They  were,  as  most  of  the  political  machinery  of  the  Union  was,  borrowed 
in  all  their  essential  features  from  the  parliamentary  usages  of  Great  Britain  ; 
some  directly,  others  through  the  medium  of  the  customs  of  the  old  Congress, 
or  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  different  States.  To  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  committed  the 
function  of  maintaining  becoming  order,  and  of  securing  obedience  to  the  rules 
of  procedure  then  adopted.  Committees  were  to  be  appointed  by  ballot  in 
the  Senate ;  but  any  member  might  bring  in  a  bill,  founded  upon  resolutions 
previously  submitted  to  the  assembly,  and  fully  discussed.  Three  readings 
were  to  be  given  to  each  bill,  and  on  the  second,  the  debate  was  allowed 
greater  freedom  than  in  the  others,  without  the  form  of  going  into  a  com 
mittee  of  the  whole.  It  did  not  allow  the  public  to  be  present  at  its  sittings. 
And  its  staff  of  officers  consisted  but  of  a  secretary,  a  door-keeper,  and  a 
messenger. 

In  the  other  House,  the  Speaker  had  the  nomination  of  the  committees,  ex 
cept  when  they  included  more  than  three  members,  the  ballot  being  then 
resorted  to.  A  standing  committee  investigated  all  questions  of  elections. 
Only  a  committee  could  initiate  a  bill;  and  for  passing  one,  three  readings, 
on  as  many  different  days,  were  requisite.  The  form  of  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  was  received  with  the  usual  accompaniments.  A  clerk,  to  act 
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CHAP,   as  secretary,  a  sergeant-at-arms,  door-keepers,  and  a  messenger,  composed  its 
official  establishment.     The  public  were  admitted  freely  ;  and  special  accom- 


to  1793.'  modation  was  provided  for  reporters.  The  Senate  chose  one  chaplain,  and  the 
House  another,  taking  care  to  select  from  different  denominations;  and  they 
performed  their  duties  in  both  Houses,  week  by  week,  alternately. 

We  shall  discover  innumerable  examples  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  great 
"  parties,"  into  which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  divided 
from  the  outset  of  their  career  as  an  independent  nation  ;  and  they  will  be 
noted,  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the  mistakes  which  the  titles  they  assumed 
might  lead  to.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Senate  was  constructed  upon 
the  principle  of  the  equal  representation  of  all  the  States;  which  was,  and 
remains,  the  distinguishing  "tenet"  of  those  who  have  been  known  as  Demo 
crats.  At  the  time  when  the  forms  of  conducting  the  business  of  Congress 
were  devised,  this  Senate  desired  to  make  a  distinction  between  itself  and  the 
House  of  the  popular  Representatives,  by  arranging,  that  it  should  send  its 
bills  to  the  people's  House,  by  its  secretary  ;  but  that  the  bills  of  that  branch 
of  the  national  legislature  should  be  brought  to  it  by  two  of  the  members,  the 
Senate  rising  to  receive  them.  The  Representatives  of  the  people  very  con 
sistently  resisted  this  distinction,  and  the  State-legislature  representatives 
were  fain  to  leave  the  other  House  to  send  its  bills  to  them  as  it  would. 
This  attempt  to  introduce  aristocratic  forms,  by  the  embodiment  of  the  demo 
cratic  leading  principle,  was  not  the  only  one  now  made,  as  will  speedily 
appear. 

Committees  of  conference,  as  in  the  Convention,  were  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  examination  of  points  of  disagreement  between  the  two  assemblies  on  any 
bill.  And  when  agreed  to  by  both  Houses,  the  bills  which  had  been  engrossed 
on  paper  only,  were  to  be  engrossed  on  parchment,  signed  by  the  Speaker  first, 
and  afterwards  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  ;  and  then  by  the  committee 
selected  from  both  Senate  and  Representatives,  who  had  finally  examined  and 
verified  the  copy,  presented  by  the  President  for  his  signature.  And  each 
House  took  care  that  the  day  should  be  noted  in  its  journals,  lest  the  dreaded 
Executive  should  suppose  that  the  Articles  limiting  his  power  were  to  remain 
a  dead  letter. 

These  cares  dismissed,  the  bifold  legislative  hastened  to  greet  the  President, 
who  had  reached  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Hudson,  on  his  journey  to  New 
York.  The  ceremony  of  Washington's  reception,  and  induction  into  office, 
has  been  narrated,  and  we  may  now  picture  to  ourselves  the  completion  of 
the  outline  of  a  strong  central  government  ;  which  the  new  Constitution  con 
templated;  by  the  assumption  of  the  honour  and  responsibility  of  the  chief 
magistracy  by  the  hero  of  the  war  of  liberation,  in  accordance  with  the 
unanimous  voice  of  his  grateful  fellow-citizens. 

Yet,  beneath  the  gladness  and  the  pride  of  that  high  festival,  there  were 
strange  disputes  rankling.  One  week  before,  —  on  the  very  day  that  Wash 
ington  concluded  his  series  of  ovations  by  that  marine  pomp  which  attended 
his  entrance  to  the  seat  of  government,  the  Senate,  (again  displaying  the  f  x- 
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traordinary  democracy,  which  the  plan  of  representation  affected  by  the  De-    c  H^A  p. 

mocrats  would  have  produced,)  sought  a  conference  with  the  other  House, : — 

for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  titles  should  be  given  to  the  President  to  1798. 
and  Vice-president.  A  joint  committee  pronounced  against  the  use  of  any 
not  'f  expressed  in  the  Constitution;  "  which  containing  the  bare  names  of  the 
offices,  and  not  being  intended  as  an  authority  on  heraldic  affairs,  it  was  a 
sufficiently  satirical  negative  to  refer  to  it  on  such  a  point.  This  decision  was 
accepted  by  the  popular  Representatives ;  but  the  delegates  of  the  State  go 
vernment  were  not  satisfied.  A  special  committee  was  once  more  charged 
with  the  consideration  of  the  weighty  question.  The  names  of  Richard  Henry 
Lee  and  Tristram  Dalton  should  have  carried  conviction  in  favour  of  their 
decision  ;  they  fixed  upon  this  sonorous  style, — "  His  Highness  (say — George 
Washington,)  President  of  the  United  States, and  Protector  of  their  liberties;" 
and  the  Senate  authorized  the  happy  inventors  to  request  another  joint  com 
mittee  of  the  too  democratic  House  of  Representatives,  that  the  proposed  de 
signation  might  be  canvassed  anew. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  difficult  to  suppress  a  smile  at  the  vehement 
opposition  which  this  proposal  met  with.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  vindicate 
it.  That  men  so  recently  escaped  from  the  bondage  (as  they  deemed  it)  of 
royalty  as  the  Americans,  should  strongly  suspect,  and  stoutly  resent,  e^jry 
endeavour  to  introduce  into  their  new  and  republican  institutions  usages  which 
were,  in  their  experience,  inseparable  from  monarchy,  is  by  no  means  wonder 
ful.  Nor  is  it  more  so,  that,  in  the  warmth  of  their  zeal,  the  true  democrats 
should  stretch  their  suspicion  beyond  (what  we  can  now  regard  as)  the 
bounds  of  good  sense.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  avowed,  that  much  of 
this  anti-royalist  alarm  was  sheer  affectation,  and  was  feigned  for  the  unwor- 
thiest  of  ends — those  of  party.  Washington,  and  many  of  his  stamp,  conscious 
of  the  purity  of  their  love  of  freedom,  and  of  their  allegiance  to  the  forms  under 
which  it  was  enshrined  in  the  Constitution,  and  well  knowing  the  necessity 
of  impressing  those  who  were  too  untrained  to  receive  aught  but  symbolical 
teachings,  with  the  real  majesty  of  law  and  the  people,  both  advocated  and 
adopted  a  decent  state  in  the  appearance  and  attendance  of  the  head  of  the 
government.  And  Hamilton  and  others,  who  were  scholarlike  and  specula 
tive  by  habit,  did,  undoubtedly,  discuss  the  applicability  of  a  monarchical 
organization  to  the  nation.  But  there  was  no  sufficient  ground  in  all  this,  for 
the  acerb  reminiscences  which  the  great  leader  of  the  Democratic  party 
confided  to  Van  Buren  in  1824,  in  the  form  of  an  explanation  of  a  passage  in 
a  letter  he  had  written  to  an  Italian  gentleman,  which  was  then  making  some 
noise  in  the  States. 

"  When,  on  my  return  from  Europe,  I  joined  the  government  in  March, 
1790,  at  New  York,  I  was  much  astonished,  indeed,  at  the  mimicry  I  found 
established  of  royal  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  more  alarmed  at  the  unex 
pected  phenomenon,  by  the  monarchical  sentiments  I  heard  expressed  and 
openly  maintained  in  every  company,  and  among  others  by  the  high  members 
of  government,  executive  and  judiciary,  (General  Washington  alone  except- 
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CHAP,   ed,)  and  by  a  great  part  of  the  legislature,  save  only  some  members  who  had 

_J been  of  the  old  Congress,  and  a  very  few  of  recent  introduction.     I  took  occa- 

sion,  at  various  times,  of  expressing  to  General  Washington  my  disappoint 
ment  at  these  symptoms  of  a  change  of  principle,  and  that  I  thought  them 
encouraged  by  the  forms  and  ceremonies  which  I  found  prevailing,  not  at  all 
in  character  with  the  simplicity  of  republican  government,  and  looking  as  if 
wishfully  to  those  of  European  courts." 

But  Jefferson  wished  the  honorary  term  "  Mr."  to  disappear  from  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Union;  and  therefore  it  is  not  marvellous  that  he  fancied 
that  the  liberties  of  the  country  were  in  danger  because  the  President  had, 
upon  advice,  observed  a  scanty  round  of  ceremonial,  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  constituents  and  subordinate  colleagues  in  office ;  and  that  the  object  of 
those  who  did  not  think  with  him  in  this  matter,  must  be,  "  to  draw  over  us 
the  substance,  as  they  had  already  done  the  forms,  of  the  British  government." 
This  is  not  marvellous,  but  it  reveals  much  more  of  feebleness  in  him  who 
could  indulge  such  imaginations,  than  of  treachery  in  those  who  had  furnished 
the  occasion  of  this  splenetic  outbreak.  It  is  a  most  singular  and  complete 
answer  to  this  too  eager  partisan,  that  none  of  the  ills  he  dreaded  have  ever 
showed  themselves,  so  much  as  in  the  bud,  in  the  United  States;  and  that 
coincident  with  the  triumphant  progress  of  Jefferson's  political  principles, 
there  has  been  seen  in  America  a  growing  appetite  for  titles  and  distinctions, 
and  of  obsequiousness  towards  the  wearers  of  them,  such  as  cannot  be 
matched  in  the  most  aristocratic  or  monarchical  country  in  the  world. 

How  much  of  all  this  desire  to  invest  with  a  certain  degree  of  pomp  the 
person  and  the  office  of  the  President,  arose  from  the  grateful  fondness  with 
which  Washington  was  then  regarded,  it  would  be  vain  and  useless  to  try  to 
ascertain.  Our  readers  shall  soon  be  enabled  to  understand  the  question,  by 
an  account  of  the  "forms,"  that  seemed  to  involve  a  return  to  the  "substance" 
of  the  hateful  "  regimen  of  kings."  But  we  will  not  inflict  upon  them  any  of 
the  ardent  speeches,  with  which  the  Representatives  combated  and  conquer 
ed  the  insidious  proposal  of  the  Senate.  The  result  commends  the  manful 
simplicity  of  the  people,  whatever  uncommendable  feelings  co-operated  in 
producing  it,  or  in  maintaining  it  unaltered.  There  is  a  truer  lustre  in  the 
plain  designation  of  "  President  of  the  United  States,"  than  in  the  weary 
string  of  titles  and  "  pretensions,"  which  we  have  seen  prefixed  and  appended 
to  the  name  of  many  a  petty  potentate;  and  mankind  will  yet  have  to  thank 
those  who  first  demonstrated,  that  the  unadorned  dignity  of  an  office,  embody 
ing  so  exactly  the  authority  of  the  popular  will  as  this  did,  could  command 
the  faith,  and  awaken  the  ambition,  of  the  most  enlightened  classes,  in  the 
freest  nation  on  the  earth. 

By  this  official  title,  accordingly,  both  branches  of  the  legislature  addressed 
the  President,  in  their  replies  to  his  inaugural  speech;  the  Senate  visiting 
him  formally  at  his  own  residence,  headed  by  their  sergeant-at-arms,  with 
the  mace ;  and  answering  in  complete  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  en 
tire  people, — that  they  rejoiced  at  his  return  to  public  life,  since  all  parties 
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confided  in  him,  and  all  interests  seemed  in  him  to  be  united;  and  that  they 
doubted  not  that  the  new  government  would  receive  stability  from  his  saga 
city  and  prudence  as  a  statesman,  just  as  the  country  had  been  raised  to  inde 
pendence  and  to  empire,  in  so  great  a  part,  by  his  skill  and  valour  in  the 
field.  The  Representatives  with  less  ostentation  delivered  their  answer  in  an 
ante-chamber  to  their  own  Hall. 

As  it  is  undesirable  to  interrupt  the  narrative  of  the  actual  business  of  this 
first  Presidency,  by  the  story  of  affairs  of  so  trifling  a  character  as  those  which, 
far  more  deeply  than  those  of  a  graver  nature,  stirred  the  wrathful  suspicions 
of  the  ultra-republican  party,  we  will  glance  at  them  here,  and  then  dismiss 
them  to  that  partial  oblivion,  which  is  the  proper  home  of  all  such  things  as 
truly  serve  no  higher  purpose  than,  as  light  straws  on  the  surface  of  a  river, 
to  show  the  direction  and  the  rapidity  of  the  most  superficial  currents  and 
eddies, — the  course  of  its  great  mass  of  waters  being  only  incidentally  indi 
cated  by  them. 

In  the  United  States,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  two  extremes  of  the  absolute 
equality  of  men,  so  far  forth  as  class  is  concerned,  and  the  original  disparity 
of  men,  so  far  forth  as  race  is  concerned,  are  both  dogmatically  and  practically 
asserted,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  where  else  in  the  world.  The  former, 
which  modern  travellers  have  complained  of  with  quite  enough  of  emphasis, 
was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  both  to  the  house 
hold  and  to  the  official  duties  of  Washington.  And  it  was  on  this  account,  as 
much  as  for  the  sake  of  enhancing  the  dignity  of  his  position  as  freely-chosen 
head  of  the  State,  that  he  intrusted  to  General  Knox  and  to  Colonel  Hum 
phreys,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  particularly  competent  to  the  task,  the  duty 
of  arranging  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  his  intercourse  with  his  wide  round 
of  supporters.  In  all  this,  it  must  also  be  observed,  the  Vice-president,  Jay, 
Madison,  Hamilton,  and  other  gentlemen,  fully  concurred  with  Washington; 
and  "  the  etiquette  of  the  President's  household  "  has  ever  since  been  guided 
by  the  customs  thus  established. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  in  every  week,  or  every  other  week,  from  three  to  four 
o'clock,  was  the  time  selected  for  the  public  receptions.  Strangers  were  in 
troduced  by  the  secretary,  or  some  gentleman  already  known  to  the  President. 
Dr.  Sullivan's  picture  of  the  ceremony  is  as  characteristic  of  the  good  sense 
of  the  people,  as  it  is  of  the  habits  of  the  man  ;  and  is  his  best  vindication  from 
the  aspersions  which  were  afterwards  founded  upon  it. 

We  must  fancy  the  old-fashioned  dining-room,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet  in  length,  with  a  bow  projecting  into  the  garden  behind  the  private  dwell 
ing-house,  in  which  he  lived.  All  seats  were  removed  from  this  very  unregal 
apartment,  and  before  the  fireplace,  facing  the  door,  so  as  to  see  each  visitor 
as  he  entered,  stood  the  President, — "  clad  in  black  velvet ;  his  hair  in  full- 
dress,  powdered  and  gathered  behind  in  a  large  silk  bag;  yellow  gloves  on 
his  hands ;  holding  a  cocked  hat  with  a  cockade  in  it,  and  the  edges  adorned 
with  a  black  feather  about  an  inch  deep.  He  wore  knee  and  shoe  buckles  : 
and  a  long  sword,  with  a  finely  wrought  and  polished  steel  hilt,  which  ap- 
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CHAP.  pearecl  at  the  left  hip ;  the  coat  worn  over  the  sword,  so  that  the  belt,  and  the 
A  D  1780  part  helow  the  fold  of  the  coat  behind,  were  in  view.  The  scabbard  was 
to  1793.  white  polished  leather." 

Each  visitor  was  conducted  to  him,  and  his  name  distinctly  announced,  if  it 
was  his  first  visit;  it  was  not  necessary  to  repeat  it,  for  Washington  had  an 
exceedingly  retentive  memory  for  such  particulars,  and  did  not  lay  it  aside  on 
entering  office.  "  He  received  each  one  with  a  dignified  bow,  while  his 
hands  were  so  disposed  as  to  indicate  that  the  ceremony  was  not  to  be  accom 
panied  with  shaking  hands.  This  ceremony  never  occurred  in  these  visits, 
even  with  his  most  near  friends,  that  no  distinction  might  be  made.  As 
visitors  came  in,  they  formed  a  circle  around  the  room ;  at  a  quarter  past 
three,  the  door  was  closed,  and  the  circle  was  formed  for  that  day.  He  then 
began  on  the  right,  and  spoke  to  each  visitor,  calling  him  by  name,  and  ex 
changing  a  few  words  with  him.  When  he  had  completed  his  circuit,  he  re 
sumed  his  first  position,  and  the  visitors  approached  him  in  succession,  bowed 
and  retired." 

Friday  afternoons  were  given  up  to  similar  visits  to  Mrs.  Washington, 
C  whose  reception  at  New  York,  with  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns,  and  much 
parade,  infinitely  disgusted  the  Democrats,)  who  received  the  guests  in  tAvo 
rooms  on  the  floor  above  the  dining-room.  The  President  did  not  consider 
himself  visited  then;  and  "  he  was  as  a  private  gentleman,  dressed  usually  in 
some  coloured  coat  and  waistcoat,  (the  only  one  recollected,"  says  Sullivan, 
"  was  brown,  with  bright  buttons,)  and  black  on  his  lower  limbs.  He  had 
then  neither  belt  nor  sword,  he  moved  about  among  the  company,  conversing 
with  one  and  another."  On  those  occasions  "  the  young  ladies  used  to  throng 
around  him,  and  engage  him  in  conversation ; "  and  some  of  them  flattered 
themselves  that  they  were  favourites  of  the  hero  ;  but  if  it  were  so,  "  his 
countenance  never  softened,  nor  changed  its  habitual  gravity,"  for  all  their 
witcheries.  Nor  are  any  accounts,  which  have  been  transmitted  by  those  most 
intimate  with  him,  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  well-known  representations  of 
him,  which  render  the  tradition  of  his  laughing  once  a  perfectly  credible  story. 
But,  as  we  are  not  discussing  his  private  character  now, — being  intent  solely 
on  exhibiting  the  extent  to  which  he  inflicted  on  the  republic  the  forms  of 
monarchy, — we  will  postpone  our  comments  on  his  person  and  habits. 

Sunday  was  strictly  observed  as  a  day  of  cessation  from  the  ordinary  round 
of  duty;  at  church  in  the  morning,  in  his  private  room  in  the  afternoon,  and 
with  his  family,  and  any  personal  friend  who  might  chance  to  call,  in  the 
evening,  Washington  was  eminently  the  citizen  then.  In  complete  harmony 
with  these  arrangements,  no  invitations  to  dinner  were  ever  accepted ;  but 
foreign  ministers,  officers  of  government,  and  distinguished  strangers  were 
always  welcome  to  the  President's  table.  Once  in  each  fortnight  he  held 
an  official  dinner ;  but  it  is  especially  noted,  that  "  on  these  occasions  there 
was  neither  ostentation  nor  restraint,  but  the  same  simplicity  and  ease  with 
which  his  guests  had  been  entertained  at  Mount  Vernon." 

In  fact,  this  charge  of  affecting  the  shows  of  kingly  state  is  not  at  all  better 
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founded  than  the  country  talk  of  the  times,  which  represented  John  Adams    CHAP. 
(who  certainly  was  very  much  carried  away  by  his  "love  of  approbation")  - 
as  "  always  preceded  by  four  men  bearing  drawn  swords ;  "  he  having  been    to  1793. 
seen  in  the  public  street,  (as  it  is  believed,)  on  some  one  or  more  occasions, 
with  a  dress-sword  at  his  side,  and  his  cocked  hat  under  his  arm !  And  here 
for  the  present  we  will  leave  this  affair,  which  made  far  more  noise  than  many 
other  things  of  infinitely  greater  moment,  as  indications  of  the  spirit  in  which 
the  new  institutions  were  about  to  be  administered. 

Until  Congress  had  passed  laws  for  the  organization  and  support  of  the 
various  departments  of  government,  it  was  impossible  for  Washington  to  at 
tempt  to  realize  his  own  idea  of  the  conduct  of  the  national  affairs  ;  and  the 
public  business  was,  in  consequence,  provisionally  transacted  by  those  whom 
he  found  engaged  in  it,  on  entering  office; — Jay  being  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
General  Knox  Secretary  of  War,  while  the  treasury  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Board 
of  Commissioners.  The  same  conscientiousness  which  prompted  him  to  under 
take  historic  studies,  when  he  found  it  probable  that  he  would  be  called  to  the 
Presidency,  now  induced  him  most  laboriously  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
actual  position  of  the  Union,  in  all  its  various  and  complicated  relations.  He 
obtained  full  reports  from  the  officers  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  different 
branches  of  tthe  administration,  studied  and  condensed  them  with  his  own 
hand ;  and  read  over  with  scrupulous  care  the  voluminous  correspondence  on 
foreign  affairs,  dating  from  the  peace, — making  abstracts  of  the  whole,  so  as  to 
fix  the  entire  course  which  had  been  pursued,  as  well  as  every  point  of  inter 
est  and  moment,  firmly  on  his  mind. 

It  was  easier  for  the  Houses  to  arrange  whatever  matters  of  importance  re 
mained,  to  bring  them  into  accordance  with  the  prescriptions  of  the  Constitu 
tion.  The  Senators,  by  lot,  were  divided  into  classes,  with  a  view  to  their 
re-election,  a  third  at  a  time,  so  that  there  should  always  be  a  majority  of 
members  skilled  in  the  forms  and  transactions  of  business.  And  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  oaths  required  by  the  new  polity  were  regulated.  Both 
branches  of  the  legislature  then  devoted  themselves  to  their  higher  tasks. 

The  establishment  of  revenue,  which  should  enable  the  new  government  to 
discharge  some  part,  at  least,  of  what  remained  unpaid  of  "  the  price  of 
liberty,"  and  to  support  itself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enforce  respect,  at 
home  and  abroad,  was  so  manifestly  of  the  first  concern,  that  we  are  not  sur 
prised  to  learn,  that  in  the  first  days  of  April,  and  before  any  thing  had  been 
done  save  to  ascertain  formally  who  had  been  chosen  to  fill  the  highest  offices  in 
the  government,  Madison  proposed  the  adoption  of  that  system  of  imposts,  to 
which  all  the  States  except  New  York  had  assented  under  the  old  Congress, 
for  a  time,  that  the  treasury  might  be  supplied  with  sufficient  to  meet  the 
most  pressing  of  the  numerous  demands  from  the  creditors  of  the  nation. 

This  desire  to  obtain,  by  degrees,  and  by  legitimate  means,  entire  freedom 
from  the  pressure  of  the  obligations,  which  were  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  had  been  placed,  but  which  it  was  a  national 
shams  to  suffer  any  longer  to  remain,  as  they  had  been  since  the  peace,  half 
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CHAP,  repudiated,  —  was  in  itself  most  praiseworthy.     Respecting  the  wisdom  of  the 
-  means  actually  adopted,  it  is  allowable  to  entertain  more  than  doubts. 

to  1793.  Admitting,  as  all  must,  the  great  provocations  which  the  States  had  received 
from  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  them,  before  and  during  and  after 
the  war,  alike;  we  must  at  the  same  time  refuse  our  approbation  to  such  a 
legislative  revenge,  as  was  attempted  by  the  commercial  system  now  intro 
duced  by  Madison  ;  the  principles  of  which  have  remained  unrepealed, 
through  all  changes  and  modifications  in  tariff  and  navigation  laws,  to  this 
hour.  Macgregor  very  naturally  expresses  his  astonishment  and  regret  at 
the  course  then  selected. 

"  If  any  country  was  ever  placed,"  he  says,  "  by  favourable  circumstances, 
[in  a  position]  to  legislate  wisely,  on  sound  commercial  and  fiscal  principles, 
that  country  was  and  is  the  United  States  of  America."  Then  after  reciting  some 
of  those  Sf  favourable  circumstances  ;  "  —  the  characters  and  habits  of  the  peo 
ple,  the  solid  and  practical  abilities  of  the  statesmen  of  the  first  years  of  inde 
pendence,  the  Constitution  ;  —  he  proceeds,  —  ct  Possessing,  therefore,  such 
extraordinary  advantages,  the  Anglo-Americans  were  placed  in  a  condition  to 
avoid  the  blunders  committed  by  nations,  the  governments  and  laws  of  which, 
growing  up  from  their  birth  in  the  feudal  ages,  during  centuries  of  bigotry, 
intolerance,  tyranny,  and  ignorance,  down  to  periods  of  liberality  and  intelli 
gence,  were  consequently  incompatible  with  equal  justice,  personal  liberty, 
and  sound  principles.  But  with  all  these  lights  and  advantages  to  guide 
them,  and  having  a  free  course  before  them,  erroneous  views  of  commercial 
legislation  arose  out  of  the  very  principles  of  independence  which  they  de 
clared." 

In  a  former  chapter,  Jefferson's  remarkable  aspiration  after  an  isolation  like 
that  of  China  or  Japan,  for  his  countrymen,  has  been  noticed.  He  was  not 
alone  in  that  strange  wish.  And  most  extraordinary  it  is  to  observe,  that  the 
same  impossible  condition  of  national  existence,  (for  Japan  itself  admits  one 
foreign  vessel  yearly,  it  is  said  ;  and  authentic  report  does  not  lead  us  to  be 
lieve  that  isolation  has  promoted  the  well-being  of  the  people,  or  the  advance 
ment  of  the  state,)  has  been  expressly  pointed  to  by  American  politicians  of 
later  years,  when  a  vastly  extended  commerce,  and  a  continually  increasing  in 
tercourse  with  England  especially,  had  led  to  unexampled  prosperity. 

One  statesman,  however,  there  yet  was  in  America,  who  entertained  juster 
views,  had  his  years  but  allowed  him  to  exert  that  influence  in  the  councils 
of  his  country,  which  his  services  had  rightfully  given  him.  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  not  deceived  by  the  specious  maxims  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
restrictions  on  trade  and  navigation,  and  to  the  belief  that  by  such  means  it 
was  possible  to  "  protect  native  industry."  ts  Perhaps,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his 
Essays,  "  in  general  it  would  be  better  if  Government  meddled  no  further 
with  trade  than  to  protect  it,  [that  is,  prevent  foreign  interference  with  it,  — 
defend  it,]  and  let  it  take  its  course.  Most  of  the  statutes  or  acts,  edicts  or 
arrets  and  placards  of  parliaments,  princes,  and  states,  for  regulating,  direct 
ing,  and  restraining  of  trade,  have,  we  think,  been  either  political  blunders,  or 
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jobs  obtained  by  artful  men  for  private  advantage,  under   the   pretence  of  CHAP. 
public  good."     And,  again, — "Wherever  desirable  superfluities  arc  imported,  — : 
industry  is  excited,  and  thereby  plenty  is  produced.     Were  only  necessaries    to  1793. 
permitted  to  be  purchased,  men  would  work  no  more  than  was  necessary  for 
that  purpose." 

Justice  to  the  distinguished  financier  whose  observations  we  are  quoting, 
bids  us  transcribe  the  folio  wing  brief  but  significant  passages  from  his  elaborate 
and  invaluable  compilation  of  American  Statistics.  "  The  sound  maxims  of 
Franklin  and  others  were  unrespected :  but,"  he  avers,  "  we  have  little  hesi 
tation  in  saying,  that  the  fallacious  commercial  system  of  the  United  States 
would  not  have  been  maintained,  were  it  not  for  the  example,  as  well  as  the 
conduct,  of  England  toward  America,  after  the  acknowledgment  by  the  former 
of  the  independence  of  the  latter."  And,  "  we  must  admit,  that  if  there  were 
an  absence  of  wisdom,  in  respect  to  commercial  policy,  in  the  general  as  well 
as  in  each  State  Government  [of  America],  there  was  manifested  in  the  policy 
of  England  a  far  more  lamentable  spirit." 

This  leads  us  to  remark,  that  here  again  we  have  a  most  convincing  proof, 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  reaction,  which  could  but  follow  so  severe  and  pro 
tracted  a  resistance  of  the  tyranny  of  the  mother  country,  the  political  ideas 
of  the  United  States  were  thoroughly  British;  and  although  the  Avhole  party 
of  "  Gallomans"  (to  use  one  of  Jefferson's  terms)  endeavoured  to  interpret  it 
otherwise,  all  the  legislative  developments  of  the  Constitution  partook  of  the 
same  character.  In  this  first  tariff-debate,  both  those  in  favour  of,  and  those 
opposed  to,  Madison's  propositions,  argued  from  British  premises ;  and  the 
speeches  made,  could  we  but  forget  the  names  of  places,  persons,  and  things, 
which  fix  their  actual  whereabout,  might  seem  to  have  been  delivered  in  one 
of  the  provincial  emporia  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  "  landed  interests  " 
were  able  to  make  their  voices  heard,  in  an  extra-parliamentary  agitation 
against  some  rather  questionable  proposals  for  the  readjustment  of  the  fiscal 
burdens.  The  great  distinction  being,  that  the  antagonism  of  the  opposing 
parties,  agricultural  and  commercial,  is  manifestly  embittered  by  circum 
stances,  not  under  consideration  at  the  time,  and  which  would  be  perfectly 
unaccountable  in  England. 

Into  the  details  of  these  debates,  which  constituted  the  most  important 
business  of  the  Representatives  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  session,  it 
is  not  our  purpose  to  enter.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  subjects,  the 
arguments,  and  the  results,  in  the  most  general  way,  consistent  with  the 
intelligible  treatment  of  a  subject  of  so  great  concern  as  this  confessedly  is; 
and  to  point  out  one  or  two  incidentally  disclosed  matters  of  the  highest  in 
terest  to  us,  in  our  task  of  marking  the  track  pursued  in  this  self-develop 
ment  of  the  gifts  and  the  energies  of  the  Anglo-American  nation. 

Madison's  plan  proposed  to  lay  specific  duties,  or  duties  according  to 
quantity,  on  certain  articles,  such  as  spirituous  liquors,  wines,  tea  and  coffee, 
sugar  and  molasses,  and  pepper ;  and  on  all  other  importations,  an  ad  valorem 
duty,  or  per  centage  upon  their  actual  value.  It  also  included  a  tax  upon 
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:HAP.  j.]ie  tonnage  of  vessels;  American  vessels  being  charged  at  a  lower  rate  than 
^  D  17S9  those  of  other  countries,  and  a  discrimination  being  made  in  favour  of  those 
toi/s>;i.  nations  which  had  entered  into  commercial  treaties  with  the  United  States. 

The  motives  for  this  last  proposal  were  obvious ;  but  as  Great  Britain  was 
the  country  to  which  most  of  the  exports  of  the  States  actually  went,  and  from 
which  most  of  their  imports  came,  and  the  trade  was  established,  it  was  very 
futile  to  attempt,  by  such  means,  to  force  her  into  a  commercial  treaty  against 
her  will.  And  in  the  same  manner  the  tonnage  duty,  which  was  copied 
from  the  British  Navigation  Laws,  was  perfectly  idle  as  an  endeavour  to 
compel  the  mother  country  to  exchange  her  singular  advantages,  in  the 
trade  with  the  Union,  for  such  as  might  be  gained  upon  a  footing  of  re 
ciprocity,  which  John  Adams  had  laboured  for  in  1783.  She  had  the  ship 
ping,  and  the  trade  was  more  essential  to  the  States  than  it  was  to  her; 
and  the  only  result  of  such  a  duty  was  to  burden  the  American  consumers 
of  her  goods  with  the  cost  of  the  mercantile  marine,  which  it  was  hoped  by 
this  bounty  to  form. 

As  for  the  duties  011  imports,  it  was  manifest  that  they  were  imposed  for  the 
sake  of  revenue,  although  the  preamble  stated,  that  the  protection  of  the  home 
manufactures  was  one  principal  object  of  the  enactment.  The  list  of  articles 
selected  for  specific  duties  was  greatly  increased  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
and  many  competitors  with  the  domestic  industry  of  the  Union  were  included. 
It  displays  very  distinct  traces  of  that  rivalry  between  the  two  great  interests, 
which  we  have  noticed  before;  and  of  a  compromise  between  them,  of  the 
same  nature  with  those  which  were  woven  into  the  very  texture  of  the  Con 
stitution.  And  yet  the  rates  were  so  low.  as  in  no  instance  to  be  prohibitive, 
and  in  few  very  greatly  to  restrict  the  importation  of  the  articles  specified. 

In  favour  of  home  enterprise,  ten  per  cent,  of  the  duty  charged  was  remitted 
upon  goods  imported  in  American  ships ;  and  a  drawback  of  the  entire  duty, 
less  by  one  per  cent.,  was  allowed,  if  the  imports  were  exported  again  within 
a  year.  The  tonnage  duty  eventually  was  settled  at  six  cents  per  ton,  on 
vessels  both  built  and  owned  in  America;  on  those  built  only  in  America,  five 
times  that  sum ;  and  on  all  both  built  and  owned  in  foreign  countries,  fifty 
cents  per  ton.  This  duty  was  to  be  paid  at  every  entry  into  an  American  port, 
even  after  a  coasting  voyage ;  except  in  the  case  of  American  coasters  and 
fishing  vessels,  which  paid  annually  alone. 

The  small  amount  of  the  specific  duties  was  the  work  of  the  Senate ;  who 
refused  to  sanction  the  discrimination  in  favour  of  commercial  allies,  both  in 
the  tariff,  and  in  the  tonnage  duty;  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  after 
a  Committee  of  Conference,  was  compelled  to  assent  to  those  alterations. 

Another  statute  was  required  to  provide  the  machinery  for  enforcing  these 
duties; — a  division  of  the  coast  into  districts,  the  appointment  of  collectors, 
the  establishment  of  custom-houses,  &c. ;  which  were  all  copied,  according  to 
the  general  practice  of  the  States,  from  the  revenue  system  of  the  British 
empire.  And  it  was  further  enacted,  that  all  vessels  belonging  to  Americans 
should  be  registered ;  and  that  the  general  government  should  maintain  all  the 
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lighthouses,  beacons,  piers.  &c.,  within  the  territory  of  the  States,  the  property    c  H  A  p. 
in  them  being  relinquished  in  its  favour  by  the  several  legislatures.  — 1 — 

Thus  by  the  first  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  Union,  the  most  productive  sources  ^'iVis.™ 
of  revenue,  which  had  been  engrossed  by  States  lying  on  the  coast,  and  en 
joyed  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  shores  and  the  number  of  their 
ports,  was  appropriated  to  the  general  good  of  the  nation;  and  a  step  taken 
in  the  direction  of  more  absolute  unity,  (without,  however,  infringing  the 
independent  sovereignty  of  the  particular  States,)  compared  with  which, 
no  measure  could  have  been  so  influential,  and  yet  so  assuring  in  its  operation. 

But  there  were  some  points  in  the  debates,  which  require,  as  we  said, 
distinct  notice  ;  and  to  them  we  now  turn. 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  by  the  Representatives,  a  motion  was 
made  by  one  of  the  Virginia  members  to  lay  a  duty  on  each  slave  imported, 
to  the  full  amount  allowed  by  the  Constitution.  And  the  first  slavery  dis 
cussion  under  the  new  order  of  things  was  introduced.  It  happened,  at  this 
time,  that  as  a  question  of  revenue,  one  State  only  was  affected  by  this 
proposition, — Georgia;  but,  so  deeply  had  the  resolution  to  maintain  slavery, 
as  an  "institution,"  already  entered  the  minds  of  the  men  of  the  South,  as 
determined  a  resistance  was  made  to  it,  as  had  been  made  in  the  Convention 
to  the  efforts  made  to  overthrow  that  abomination  altogether;  notwithstanding 
that  it  was  manifest,  that  the  tendency  of  the  motion  was  only  to  the  limitation, 
and  not  to  the  abolition,  of  slavery.  The  Northern  Representatives  objected, 
as  before,  to  the  classification  of  persons  with  merchandise;  and  Madison, 
who  agreed  with  the  original  proposal,  combated  the  objection  by  what 
looks  very  much  like  a  quibble.  In  the  end,  the  motion  was  withdrawn ;  a 
bill  on  the  subject  being  promised,  and  a  committee  named  to  attend  to  it. 

The  third  reading  brought  to  light  the  undying  suspicion  of  the  powers  of 
the  Executive.  Although  it  betrayed  a  most  unstatesman-like  want  of  con 
fidence  in  their  own  system,  Madison,  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  five 
to  one  of  the  House,  carried,  that  the  act  should  cease  to  operate  on  the  31st 
of  May,  1796.  How  needless  such  a  restriction  was,  will  appear  very  speedily; 
for,  as  was  showed  during  the  debate,  Congress  had  naturally  the  right  to 
repeal  a  law  which  it  had  framed,  whenever  it  should  be  considered  advisable, 
for  any  reason,  so  to  do. 

Some  very  interesting  notices  of  the  productions  and  the  trade  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  Union,  disclosed  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  we  will 
postpone  till  we  treat  of  the  States  separately. 

Laws  reorganizing  the  departments  of  the  Executive  offices  were  next  pro 
posed  and  enacted.  Three  were  formed, — Foreign  Affairs,  the  Treasury,  and 
War ;  and  at  the  head  of  each  there  was  to  be  a  secretary,  and  under  him  the 
needful  complement  of  assistants,  clerks,  &c. ;  with  comptrollers,  an  auditor,  a 
register,  and  a  treasurer,  in  the  Finance  department.  Attempts  were  made 
very  strenuously  by  one  of  the  members,  to  procure  the  formation  of  a  de 
partment  for  Home  Affairs ;  but  the  only  success  that  attended  them,  was  the 
inclusion  of  those  matters  with  the  foreign  affairs,  and  the  change  of  the  title 
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CHAP,  of  the  department  into  that  of  State.  The  care  of  the  navy,  if  the  Union  could 

—  be  said  to  possess  one  at  this  time,  was  intrusted  to  the  War  Secretary,  with  that 

to  1793.  of  the  army ;  and  that  was  certainly  the  least  onerous  of  all  offices,  as  the  en 
tire  military  force  of  the  nation  scarcely  equalled  that  of  the  constabulary  of 
a  large  town  in  England,  at  the  present  time. 

There  was  little  change,  in  reality,  made  in  these  offices  and  duties,  from 
those  which  had  grown  up  during  the  war ;  and  the  Post  Office,  which  could 
not  then  be  regulated  anew,  was  left  in  statu  quo.  In  the  course  of  the 
passage  of  these  laws,  the  old  jealousy  of  the  Executive  appeared;  and  those 
cheap  and  meaningless  predictions  of  unimaginable  evils  to  come,  which  per 
sons  use  when  conscious  of  having  committed  themselves  to  the  maintenance  of 
an  unreasonable  proposition,  were  indulged  in  most  copiously.  Had  a  hun 
dredth  part  of  the  mischievous  results,  clearly  foreseen  by  statesmen  of  a  cer 
tain  class,  during  the  earlier  years  of  its  national  existence,  befallen  the  nation, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  would  have  become  a  more  frightful 
despotism  than  had  ever  been  seen  before.  We  have  only  to  observe,  however, 
that  the  creation  of  these  functionaries  was  manifestly  a  development  of  the 
Constitution,  and  a  most  indispensable  one,  if  the  polity  were  to  prove  any 
thing  beside  a  mockery  and  nonentity. 

A  more  interesting  and  more  momentous  debate  arose  respecting  the  power 
of  removing  the  officers  of  the  various  departments  of  the  State,  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  President  solely,  by  some ;  and  by  others,  who  dreaded  to 
allow  any  thing  that  even  seemed  to  enhance  the  power  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
positively  denied  to  him.  No  mention  of  this  had  been  made  in  the  Constitu 
tion,  and  here  accordingly  was  an  opportunity,  seemingly  provided  on  purpose, 
to  show  that  a  written  Constitution  is  not  necessarily  rigid,  and  that  this  one 
was  intended  to  yield  to  the  requirements  of  successive  generations,  as  far  as 
was  compatible  with  the  permanency  that  was  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  a 
nation.  The  arguments  used  in  this  debate,  just  like  those  in  the  discussion 
of  the  revenue  system,  are  easily  imaginable,  and  do  not  deserve  to  be  de 
tailed  in  a  popular  history  like  the  present.  The  issue  was,  that  the  power  of 
the  President  was  asserted,  by  a  majority  of  seven  only  in  a  House  of  fifty- 
one  members  ;  and  by  the  Vice-president's  casting  vote,  in  the  Senate. 

"  Nothing  so  closely  assimilates  our  government  to  the  monarchies  of  Eu 
rope,  as  the  construction,  doubtful  at  least,  thus  given  to  the  Constitution ;  w 
says  Salma  Hale.  But,  without  this  power,  the  Presidency  would  have  been 
a  mere  shadow  ;  and  just  so  far  as  it  was  assimilated  in  that  way  to  the  (( mon 
archies  of  Europe,"  was  it  made  an  effective  and  persistent  government,  and 
not  such  a  mockery  as  had  well  nigh  ruined  the  country,  after  its  freedom  was 
won.  The  manner  in  which  this  power  has  been  exercised  will  call  for  re 
mark,  as  we  proceed. 

The  Judiciary  of  the  Confederation  was  taken  up  by  the  Senate,  whilst  the 
other  House  was  busied  on  these  various  laws.  Oliver  Ellsworth  took  the 
lead  in  this  matter ;  and  here  again  developments  of  the  Constitution  were 
effected.  The  Supreme  Court  was  made  to  consist  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  five 
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Associate  Judges;  and  their  duty  was  to  hold  two  sessions  in  each  year,,  at  CHAP. 
the  seat  of  government.   But  as  their  jurisdiction  was  almost  wholly  appellate,  - — 
District  and  Circuit  courts  were  established  for  the  trial  of  cases  in  the  first  '  to  iVsjx. 
instance.  The  Representatives  did  not  approve  of  these  arrangements,  because 
they  seemed  to  interfere  with,  or  to  lessen,  the  power  of  the  State  judiciaries, 
but  it  was  vain  to  oppose  them,  as  the  Constitution  plainly  authorized  and  re 
quired  them ;  and  only  by  an  amendment,  or  a  revolution,  could  a  different 
scheme  be  made  legitimate. 

Each  State  (and  Kentucky  and  Maine  were  invested  with  the  same  dig 
nity)  constituted  a  District*;  and  had  its  own  judge,  who  took  cognizance  of 
admiralty  and  revenue  cases,  and  of  all  infringements  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Along  Avith  the  State  courts,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  judge  in 
his  courts  included  suits,  where  the  matter  in  question  was  more  than  a  hundred 
dollars  in  value,  and  the  United  States  was  a  party.  Most  trials  were  to  be 
by  jury  in  respect  of  matters  of  fact.  And  four  courts,  at  least,  were  to  be  held 
in  every  year. 

All  the  districts  were  formed  into  three  Circuits;  and  in  each  a  Circuit 
court  held  every  half  year,  in  every  District,  at  least.  Two  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  District  judge,  or  any  two  of  them,  were  to  sit  in  these 
courts  ;  whose  jurisdiction  took  in  all  cases  between  citizens  of  different 
States,  or  between  the  United  States,  or  an  alien,  and  another  party,  in  which 
the  matter  in  question  was  above  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars.  They 
should  have  jurisdiction  also  in  criminal  cases  ;  and  were  courts  of  appeal  from 
the  decisions  of  the  District  courts,  with  certain  restrictions.  The  customs  of 
every  State,  in  respect  of  juries,  were  allowed  to  affect  the  usages  of  both 
Circuit  and  District  courts.  In  Maine  and  Kentucky  the  Circuit  and  District 
jurisdiction  were  the  same. 

Where  the  matter  in  question  was  as  much  as  two  thousand  dollars,  the  appeal 
lay  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  authority  of  which  extended  to  the  reversal 
of  the  decisions  of  the  State  courts  themselves,  if  they  had  invalidated  in 
any  manner,  or  to  any  degree,  any  treaty  or  statute  of  the  United  States. 

An  Attorney-general,  to  act  in  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  United  States, 
and  to  be  legal  adviser  to  the  government ;  a  District  Attorney,  for  each  Dis 
trict,  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  each  District  a  Marshal; 
with  the  needful  array  of  clerks  and  minor  officers,  completed  the  institution  ; 
which,  with  many  changes  of  circumstances,  arising  from  the  prodigious  in 
crease  of  the  number  of  States,  and  with  some  trifling  alterations,  to  facilitate 
its  operations,  remains  in  action  to  this  day. 

Attention  was  next  claimed  by  the  numerous  Amendments,  which  many  of 
the  ratifying  States  had  appended  to  their  general  assent  to  the  Constitution  ; 
and  from  which  so  much  good  was  augured  by  some  who  were  not  remark 
able  for  their  attachment  to  the  Instrument  of  Government,  although  they  had 
no  better  scheme  to  propose.  The  whole  number  formally  before  Congress 
was  a  hundred  and  thirty-one ;  or,  if  the  twenty-six  which  accompanied  the 
conditional  ratification  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  twenty  articles  of  the  Bill 

VOL.    II.  D 
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CHAP,  of  Rights  proposed  by  Virginia,  and  the  twenty-four  of  that  offered  by  New 
-  York,  be  added,  two  hundred  and  one.     But  so  many  of  these  were  repeti- 

to  1/93.    tions,  more  or  less  exact,  that,  really,  not  more  than  between  fifty  and  sixty 
demanded  the  consideration  of  the  legislature. 

It  has  rightly  been  observed,  as  a  fact  almost  unique  in  the  annals  of  Consti 
tution-making,  that  not  one  of  these  multitudinous  amendments  touched  the 
foundations  of  the  polity  founded  by  the  Convention.  Hildreth,  who  has 
carefully  analyzed  them,  shows  that  the  majority  aimed  either  at  the  re- 
establishment  of  mere  personal  and  natural  rights  over  the  conventional 
system  of  rights  which  must  be  the  basis  of  society  >  or,  at  the  substitution  of 
something  of  local  advantage  for  what  was  calculated  to  secure  the  general 
good.  And  hence  he  concludes,  as  we  have  again  and  again  asserted,  that 
there  could  not  have  been  any  radical  distinction  between  the  tenets  of  the 
two  great  antagonistic  parties  respecting  the  form  of  government,  notwith 
standing  their  ceaseless  bickerings. 

How  Jefferson,  who  assuredly  Avas  "  nothing,  if  not  critical,"  gave  up  all  his 
objections,  save  those  which  he  urged  against  the  eligibility  of  the  President, 
and  the  absence  of  a  formal  "  Bill  of  Rights,"  we  have  seen.  And  we  shall 
see  that  afterwards  he  not  only  concurred  in  pressing  the  re-election  of 
Washington,  but  even  allowed  himself  to  be  chosen  for  a  second  quadrien- 
nium  ;  and  as  far  as  his  "  Correspondence  "  indicates,  suffered  neither  in  per 
son  nor  conscience  for  the  want  of  that  "  Bill."  And  this  we  may  regard  as 
a  very  strong  confirmation  of  our  views  of  the  general  excellence  of  the 
Constitution ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the 
Amendments.  Even  though,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  he  was  in 
dulging  in  that  singularly  unserene  retrospect  of  the  affairs  he  had  taken 
part  in,  he  devised  "  another  Amendment,  of  which  none  of  us  thought  at  the 
time." 

This  notable  after-thought  we  must  allude  to  now,  because  it  will  serve  ad 
mirably  to  connect  the  subject  last  spoken  of, — the  judiciary, — with  that  we 
have  now  taken  up ;  and  also  because  the  fortunate  discoverer  of  this  fault 
states,  that,  "  in  the  omission,  lurks  the  germ  that  is  to  destroy  this  happy 
combination  of  national  powers,  in  the  general  government,  for  matters  of 
national  concern,  and  independent  powers  in  the  States,  for  what  concerns 
the  States  severally."  A  vaticination  too  closely  and  weightily  bearing  upon 
our  subject  to  be  disregarded,  even  though  it  may  be  most  prudent  to  follow 
the  general  canon  for  the  interpretation  of  prophecies,  and  leave  the  event 
(should  it  ever  come)  to  unfold  its  real  significance.  The  paragraph  is  too  long 
for  quotation,  but  the  substance  is,  that  though  he  would  not  adopt  the  reverse 
of  the  step  which  was  reckoned  so  great  a  gain  for  popular  liberty  in  Britain, 
at  the  Revolution  of  '88,  and  make  the  Judges,  who  hold  office  "  during  good 
behaviour,"  "dependent  on  the  Executive  authority;"  he  would  submit 
them  "  to  some  practical  and  impartial  control," — one  "compounded  of  a 
mixture  of  State  and  Federal  authorities ;"  and  not  require  "  so  impossible  " 
a  vote,  as  that  "  of  two-thirds,  in  one  of  the  Houses,  for  removing  a  judge." 
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In  support  of  this  rather  misty  amendment,  he  calls  them  "  the  corps  of  sap- 
pers  and  miners,  steadily  working  to  undermine  the  independent  rights  of 
the  States,  and  to  consolidate  all  power  in  the  hands  of  that  government, 
in  which  they  have  so  important  a  freehold  estate."  To  degrade  them  as 
easily  as  he  proposes,  may,  he  admits,  "  injure  them  in  fume  or  fortune,  but 
it  saves  the  Republic,  which  is  the  first  and  supreme  law."  He  has  over 
looked  the  facts, — that  he  alleges  nothing  definite  against  any  one  of  them, 
in  the  direction  of  his  insinuation,  and  that  certainly  nothing  is  proven ;  and 
further,  that  of  all  wants  in  a  country  like  the  United  States,  one  of  the  first 
and  most  imperious  of  all  necessities,  is  the  elevation  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt  or  question,  of  the  majesty  and  power  of  LAW;  as  many  an  event, 
which  we  must  notice,  will  unhappily  demonstrate ;  from  which  we  should 
conclude,  that  the  danger  to  the  Republic  was  to  be  looked  for  from  exactly 
the  opposite  quarter  to  that,  towards  which  this  invincible  partisan  so  perti 
naciously  turned  his  vigilant  and  suspicious  glances. 

When  Madison  introduced  the  crowd  of  amendments  to  the  notice  of  the 
House,  he  unexpectedly  found  a  strong  disinclination  to  undertake  the  con 
sideration  of  them,  existing  amongst  the  Representatives.  After  all  the  noise 
and  stir  that  had  been  made,  the  Constitution  was  in  considerable  danger  of 
being  left  imperfect ;  the  zeal  of  the  constituents  having  become  too  low  to 
make  the  task  of  revising  the  Instrument  of  Government  at  all  a  "  labour  of 
love."  There  were,  however,  scattered  throughout  the  land  politicians  of  a 
warmer  temperament,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  manifest  some  ardour 
in  the  cause  they  took  so  profound  an  interest  in,  were  it  only  to  escape  the 
charge  of  lukewarmness  and  sloth.  So  there  were  committees  of  the  whole, 
and  special  committees,  with  inquiry,  and  debate,  and  reports,  and  recom 
mittals  ;  and  in  the  end,  a  sufficient  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  House  was 
obtained  in  favour  of  seventeen,  out  of  the  fifty  or  more,  that  had  been  pro 
posed,  and  the  matter  was  handed  over  to  the  Senate. 

That  body  did  good  service  in  this  instance,  by  reducing  the  number  to 
twelve ;  the  first  two  of  which  had  respect  to  the  numbers  of  the  Representa 
tives,  and  to  their  compensation  ;  whilst  the  remainder  were  but  a  selection  of 
articles  from  such  a  "  Bill  of  Rights  "  as  Jefferson  so  grievously  desiderated. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  they  were  to  amend, 
these  were  submitted  to  the  several  States  for  their  approbation  ;  but,  either 
because  the  working  excitement  had  died  out,  or  because  there  was  a  very 
great  diversity  of  opinions,  not  till  the  15th  of  December,  1791,  was  the  re 
quisite  majority  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  obtained  for  no  more  than  the 
ten  amendments,  which  seemed  to  offer  a  partial  remedy  for  the  failure  of  the 
original  Convention,  in  regard  to  a  declaration  of  the  inalienable  prerogatives 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Union. 

The  compensation  question — without  waiting  for  the  ratifications  of  the 
States  to  the  second  proposed  amendment — Congress  undertook  to  settle,  at 
least  temporarily  ;  and  many  instructive  points,  both  of  character  and  political 
systems,  were  brought  into  prominent  notice  during  the  discussion  of  this 
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CHAP,  business.  The  scale  of  remuneration  adopted  then,  and  in  most  cases  the 
very  amounts,  have  been  continued  to  the  present  time. 

Many  other  matters  were  considered  and  debated  by  Congress,  during  this 
first  session  ;  some  of  them  of  great  moment,  such  as  the  Public  Lands,  and 
the  Federal  City.  The  former,  along  with  the  arrangements  for  the  debt 
incurred  during  the  war,  was  put  off  till  the  next  session  ;  and  so  too  was 
the  site  of  the  projected  capital,  after  one  and  another  had  been  proposed  and 
rejected,  and  the  bill  had  passed  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  two 
Houses  several  times,  and  no  settlement  could  be  arrived  at. 

A  financial  statement  was  made  by  Elbridge  Gerry,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  which  that  question  had  been  intrusted;  which  may  be 
briefly  reported  here.  It  appeared  that  the  interest  upon  the  debt,  then  due 
at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  certain  unpaid  instalments  of  the  principal 
of  the  foreign  debt,  amounted  to  nearly  fifteen  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars. 
The  current  expenses  amounted  to  some  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars. 
And  the  produce  of  the  imports  and  shipping  duties,  for  the  time  during 
which  they  could  be  collected  to  meet  these  expenses,  scarcely  exceeded  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  interest  on  the  debt  to  Holland  was  provided 
for  by  parts  of  the  last  loan ;  but  nothing  further.  The  estimates  also  re 
quired,  in  round  numbers,  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
civil  list ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  for  the  War  department ;  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  for  pensions  to  invalids;  and  almost  double  that  sum  for 
Treasury  warrants  unpaid  ; — in  all  nearly  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

And  with  this,  having  appointed  a  public  thanksgiving  day  in  spite  of  the 
reasonable  satire  of  a  small  minority,  the  labours  of  the  opening  session  ended. 
The  number  of  Senators  who  had  attended  had  not  exceeded  eighteen,  out  of 
twenty-six ;  that  of  the  Representatives  had  been  but  sixty-five  in  the  whole. 
And  they  broke  up  on  the  29th  of  September. 

There  is  in  a  letter  of  Franklin's, — one  of  his  last, — another  of  his  hopeful 
stories  of  the  affairs  of  the  Union  ;  and  as  it  belongs  to  this  very  time,  and  our 
next  mention  of  him  will  be  the  notice  of  his  death,  we  will  insert  it  now. 

"  We  have  now,"  he  says,  tf  had  one  session  of  Congress,  which  was  con 
ducted  under  our  ne\v  Constitution,  and  with  as  much  general  satisfaction  as 
could  reasonably  be  expected.  I  wish  the  struggle  in  France  may  end  as 
happily  for  that  nation.  We  are  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  our  new  go 
vernment  for  eleven  of  the  States,  and  it  is  generally  thought  that  North 
Carolina  is  about  to  join  it.  Rhode  Island  will  probably  take  longer  time  for 
consideration. — We  have  had  a  most  plentiful  year  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  our  people  seem  to  be  recovering  fast  from  the  extravagance  and  idle 
habits  which  the  war  had  introduced  ;  and  to  engage  seriously  in  the  contrary 
habits  of  temperance,  frugality,  and  industry,  which  give  the  most  pleasing 
prospect  of  future  national  felicity.  Your  merchants,  [he  was  addressing  an 
English  correspondent,]  however,  are,  I  think,  imprudent  in  crowding  upon 
us  such  quantities  of  goods  for  sale  here,  which  are  not  written  for  by  ours, 
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and  are  beyond   the  faculties  of  this  country  to  consume  in.  any  reasonable   CHAP. 
time.     This  surplus  of  <^oods  is,  therefore,  to  raise  present  money  sent  to  the 
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vendues,  or  auction  houses,  of  which  we  have  six  or  seven  in  and  near  this  to  1793. 
city  [Philadelphia] ;  where  they  are  sold  frequently  for  less  than  prime  cost, 
to  the  great  loss  of  the  indiscreet  adventurers.  Our  newspapers  are  doubt 
less  to  be  seen  at  your  coffee-houses  near  the  Exchange ;  in  their  advertise 
ments  you  may  observe  the  constancy  and  quantity  of  these  kind  of  sales,  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  goods  imported  by  our  regular  traders.  I  see  in  your 
English  newspapers  frequent  mention  of  our  being  out  of  credit  with  you ;  to 
us  it  appears  that  we  have  abundantly  too  much,  and  that  your  exporting 
merchants  are  rather  out  of  their  senses.  I  wish  success  to  your  endeavours 
for  obtaining  an  abolition  of  the  slave  trade."  Then,  after  some  notice  of 
efforts  in  that  direction  at  home,  he  adds,  "  Lord  Bacon's  observation,  that  a 
good  motion  never  dies,  may  encourage  us  in  making  such,  though  hopeless 
of  their  taking  immediate  effect." 

Washington  entertained  a  similar  conviction  respecting  the  result  of  the 
experiment  with  the  new  institutions.  Writing  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Macaulay 
Graham  a  few  months  later,  he  observed, — "  That  the  government,  though 
not  actually  perfect,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  I  have  little  doubt.  I 
always  believed,  that  an  unequivocally  free  and  equal  representation  of  the 
people  in  the  legislature,  together  with  an  efficient  and  responsible  executive, 
was  the  first  pillar  on  which  the  preservation  of  American  freedom  must 
depend.  It  was  indeed  next  to  a  miracle,  that  there  should  have  been  so 
much  unanimity  in  points  of  such  importance,  among  such  a  number  of 
citizens,  so  widely  scattered,  and  so  different  in  their  habits  in  many  respects, 
as  the  Americans  were.  Nor  are  the  growing  unanimity  and  increasing 
good-will  of  the  citizens  to  the  government,  less  remarkable  than  favourable- 
circumstances.  So  far  as  we  have  gone  with  the  new  government,  (it  is  com 
pletely  organized,  and  in  operation,)  we  have  had  greater  reason  than  the 
most  sanguine  could  expect  to  be  satisfied  with  its  success." 

In  another  letter,  written  more  than  half  a  year  earlier,  to  a  distinguished 
compatriot,  he  had  said, — "  I  anticipate  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
delicate  parts  of  the  duty  of  my  office  will  be  that  which  relates  to  nomina 
tions  for  appointments."  And  now  that  the  requisite  laws  had  been  passed, 
this  task  devolved  upon  him.  Even  before  he  had  left  Mount  Vcrnon  to 
take  his  post  at  the  head  of  the  state,  applications  and  solicitations  from  per 
sonal  friends,  and  for  personal  friends,  poured  in  upon  him  so  numerously, 
that  the  task  of  replying,  which  he  considered  it  needful  to  do  with  his  own 
hand,  was  "  an  almost  insupportable  burden."  He  then  laid  down  three 
conditions  for  himself  to  observe  in  fulfilment  of  this  invidious  duty,  which 
are  worthy  of  the  regard  of  all  who,  in  any  measure,  are  called  to  a  similar 
duty.  Disregarding  all  other  claims  whatsoever,  he  resolved  to  look,  first,  to 
personal  fitness  for  the  particular  office  ;  next,  to  foregone  and  proved  merit 
and  suffering ;  and  last,  to  the  equal  distribution  of  the  offices  amongst  the 
citizens  of  the  different  States  in  the  Union. 
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c  HA  P.  jn  fuc^  Washington,  like  his  latest  and  most  brilliant  admirer  and  imi- 
A  D  17S9  tator,  Lamartine, — (who,  in  the  course  of  his  too  brief  "  three  months  in 
to  1793.  power,"  would  not,  to  advance  his  own  political  interests,  separate  himself 
from  associates,  who  in  his  view  honestly  represented  the  faith  and  the  aim  of 
larger  classes  of  the  community,  although  they  were  suspect  to  the  majority 
of  the  Representatives ;  but  elected  to  stand  or  fall  with  them,  as  true  men  of 
the  people, — andye// ;) — Washington  was  resolved  to  conform  to  the  popular 
will,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability  to  understand  it ;  and,  with  a  clear 
conscience,  as  far  as  he  was  himself  concerned,  to  act  upon  it ;  and  hence 
proceeded  some  of  the  appointments  which  he  made,  and  many  of  his 
arrangements  for  obtaining  from  his  "  ministry  "  counsel  and  aid  in  the  dis 
charge  of  his  official  duties.  The  selection  which  was  now  made  for  the 
highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  President,  fully  confirms  these  views,  and 
presents  the  political  character  of  the  patriotic  soldier  and  chief  in  the  most 
engaging  light. 

John  Jay,  whose  high  ability  and  great  services  entitled  him  to  the 
reverence  of  all  his  fellow-citizens,  "  was  invited  to  select  an  office  for  him 
self,"  and  he  chose  that  of  Chief  Justice ;  a  station  hardly  to  be  esteemed 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Presidency ;  and  one  for  which  he  was  singularly  well 
qualified  by  his  legal  knowledge  and  experience,  and  by  his  unsullied  per 
sonal  character.  He  was  fortunate,  we  are  told,  in  his  Associate  Judges, 
Gushing  of  Massachusetts,  R.  H.  Harrison,  who  had  acted  as  private  secre 
tary  to  the  President,  James  Wilson,  who  might  have  aspired  to  the  Chief 
Justiceship,  Blair  of  Virginia,  and  John  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina, — all 
men  of  great  mark  and  likelihood ;  and,  in  consequence,  "  the  Court 
assumed  a  respectability  and  weight  suited  to  the  rank  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  Constitution." 

The  Treasury  "  is  supposed  to  have  been  offered  first  to  Robert  Morris, 
who  declined  it,  and  recommended  Hamilton ; "  who  was  then  but  thirty- 
three  years  old.  The  transcendent  ability,  and  genuine  and  hearty  patriotism, 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  not  less  than  his  courage  and  honesty,  had  often 
been  displayed  during  the  war.  But  his  conduct  in  the  Constituent  Con 
vention,  and  afterwards  his  share  in  "  the  Federalist,"  had  won  for  him 
Washington's  warmest  confidence  ;  and  a  scarcely  lower  degree  of  trust  from 
his  countrymen  at  large.  He  too  had  able  coadjutors  and  assistants  in  the 
Treasurer,  Meredith,  the  Comptroller,  Eveleigh,  and  the  other  subordinate 
officers  of  his  department,  Wolcot  and  Nourse. 

General  Knox  was  retained  as  Secretary  of  War ;  his  experience  indicating 
him  as  the  fittest  person.  And  Edmund  Randolph, — who,  as  Governor  of 
Virginia,  and  in  the  Convention,  had  deservedly  gained  a  high  place  in  the 
general  regard,  and  by  his  success  at  the  bar  had  demonstrated  his  capability 
for  the  post, — was  nominated  Attorney-general. 

At  this  very  time  Jefferson  was  on  his  homeward  voyage  from  France, 
having  obtained  a  temporary  release  from  his  arduous  duties  as  ambassador 
there,  which  he  had  discharged  for  above  five  years,  uninterruptedly,  to  the 
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great  satisfaction  of  his  country.     He  had  long  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of   c  H  A  p. 
the  statesmen  of  America  :  and  to   him,  both  from  "  motives  of  private  re - — 
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gard,  and  a  conviction  of  public  propriety,"  Washington  offered  the  depart-  to  1793. 
ment  of  state ;  with  an  intimation  of  continuance  in  his  diplomatic  engage 
ment,  if  he  did  not  accept  it.  "  This  appointment/'  he  says,  in  his  Memoir, 
"  I  received  with  real  regret.  My  wish  had  been  to  return  to  Paris,  where  I 
hud  left  my  household  establishment,  as  if  there  myself;  and  to  see  the  end 
of  the  Revolution,  which  I  then  thought  would  be  certainly  and  happily 
closed  in  less  than  a  year.  I  then  meant  to  return  home,  to  withdraw  from 
political  life,  into  which  I  had  been  impressed  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  to  sink  into  the  bosom  of  my  family  and  friends,  and  devote  myself  to 
studies  more  congenial  to  my  mind.  In  my  answer  I  expressed  these  dispo 
sitions  candidly  to  the  President,  and  my  preference  of  a  return  to  Paris  ;  but 
assured  him  that  if  it  was  believed  I  could  be  more  useful  in  the  administra 
tion  of  the  Government,  I  would  sacrifice  my  own  inclinations  without 
hesitation,  and  repair  to  that  destination ;  this  I  left  to  his  decision.  At 
Monticello,  [his  private  residence,]  I  received  a  second  letter  from  the  Presi 
dent,  expressing  his  continued  wish  that  I  should  take  my  station  there,  but 
leaving  me  still  at  liberty  to  continue  in  my  former  office,  if  I  could  not  re 
concile  myself  to  that  now  proposed.  This  silenced  my  reluctance,  and  I 
accepted  the  new  appointment." 

Not  till  the  following  March,  however,  did  Jefferson  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office  ;  whilst  his  companions  assumed  theirs  at  once.  Osgood  was 
made  Postmaster-general ;  but  this  was  not  regarded  as  a  political  appoint 
ment  till  a  later  period.  The  minor  posts,  connected  with  the  judiciary,  and 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  &c.,  were  in  like  manner  filled  up;  and  the 
President  showed  himself  a  faithful  friend  to  many  an  old  comrade,  although 
he  resolutely  preferred  the  public  service  to  the  indulgence  of  personal  feel 
ing.  Not  one  of  all  his  appointments  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
Senate,  which  was  at  that  time  expressed  by  ballot.  It  was  also  determined, 
that  no  member  of  the  General  Government  or  of  Congress  could  hold  office 
in  any  of  the  State  legislatures  ;  a  provision  or  "  self-denying  ordinance  "  of 
the  greatest  wisdom  and  the  happiest  results.  And  now  Washington  was  at 
leisure  for  an  official  tour,  which  he  directed  through  "  the  Eastern  States," 
or  New  England ;  and  which  we  shall  speak  of  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

With  the  very  commencement  of  the  next  year,  1790,  Congress  reassembled, 
and  on  the  8th  of  January  the  President  met  the  members  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Senate,  and  opened  the  business  of  the  second  session  with  a  speech ;  in 
which,  after  congratulating  the  Houses  on  the  favourable  aspect  of  affairs, 
the  good-will  expressed  towards  the  government,  and  the  peace,  plenty,  and 
concord  which  augured  so  well  for  the  general  prosperity,  he  encouraged 
them  by  the  results  of  their  first  session  to  resume  their  legislative  tasks,  in 
hope  of  being  able  to  carry  out  still  further  the  noble  work  they  had  begun. 

"  Among  the  many  interesting  objects,"  he  proceeded,  "  which  will  engage 
your  attention,  that  of  providing  for  the  common  defence  will  merit  particular 
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To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  pre- 
peace.  A  free  people  ought  not  only  to  be  armed,  but  disciplined  ; 
to  i; w.  to  which  end  a  uniform  and  well-digested  plan  is  requisite.  And  their  safety 
and  interest  require  that  they  should  promote  such  manufactories  as  tend  to 
render  them  independent  of  others,  for  essential,  particularly  for  military, 
supplies."  And  then  he  spoke  of  the  arrangements  for  the  army,  as  only  a 
general  who  had  cared  for  his  troops  could ;  and  referred  to  the  hostilities  of 
the  Indians,  which  made  it  needful  to  look  to  the  security  of  the  Western 
frontiers. 

He  next  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  expenses  incident 
to  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  and  for  the  naturalization  of  foreigners ;  the 
necessity  of  reducing  the  coinage,  weights,  and  measures  of  the  States  to  a 
uniform  standard  ;  and  recommended  the  adoption  of  proper  means  for  ad 
vancing  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  "  But  I  cannot  forbear 
intimating  to  you,"  added  he,  "  the  expediency  of  giving  effectual  encou 
ragement,  as  well  to  the  introduction  of  new  and  useful  inventions  from 
abroad,  as  to  the  exertions  of  skill  and  genius  in  producing  them  at  home  ; 
and  of  facilitating  the  intercourse  between  the  distant  parts  of  our  country, 
by  a  due  attention  to  the  post-office  and  post  roads." 

"  Nor  am  I  less  persuaded,"  he  continued,  "  that  you  wrill  agree  with  me 
in  opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  which  can  better  deserve  your  patronage, 
than  the  promotion  of  science  and  literature.  Knowledge  is,  in  every 
country,  the  surest  basis  of  public  happiness.  In  one,  in  which  the  mea 
sures  of  government  receive  their  impression  so  immediately  from  the  sense 
of  the  community,  as  in  ours,  it  is  proportionally  essential.  To  the  security 
of  a  free  constitution  it  contributes  in  various  ways  :  by  convincing  those 
who  are  intrusted  with  the  public  administration,  that  every  valuable  end  of 
government  is  best  answered  by  the  enlightened  confidence  of  the  people ; 
and  by  teaching  the  people  themselves  to  know  and  to  value  their  own 
rights  ;  to  discern  and  provide  against  invasions  of  them  ;  to  distinguish  be 
tween  oppression  and  the  necessary  exercise  of  lawful  authority  :  between 
burdens  proceeding  from  a  disregard  to  their  convenience,  and  those  result 
ing  from  the  inevitable  exigencies  of  society  ;  to  discriminate  the  spirit  of 
liberty  from  that  of  licentiousness,  cherishing  the  first,  avoiding  the  last,  and 
uniting  a  free  but  temperate  vigilance  against  encroachments,  with  an 
inviolable  respect  to  the  laws."  And  he  suggested  the  affording  aids  to 
established  institutions,  or  the  founding  of  a  national  university,  as  means 
to  this  end. 

Addressing  the  Representatives,  he  expressed  his  gratification  at  a  deter 
mination  they  had  come  to  at  the  close  of  the  former  session,  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  support  of  the  public  credit;  and  after  a  formal  announce 
ment  to  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  the  steps  he  had  caused  to  be  taken 
to  facilitate  their  deliberations,  he  concluded  by  saying — "  The  welfare  of  our 
country  is  the  great  object  to  which  our  cares  and  efforts  ought  to  be  directed. 
And  I  shall  derive  great  satisfaction  from  a  co-operation  with  you  in  the 
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pleasing  though  arduous  task  of  insuring  to  our  -fellow-citizens  the  blessings    c  H  A  p. 
which  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  a  free,  efficient,  and  equal  government." 

Due  answers  having  been  given  to  this  speech,  and  committees  appointed  to  1793. 
to  take  under  their  especial  care  the  several  matters  referred  to  in  it ;  the 
legislators  settled  a  point  or  two  of  minor  interest, — the  term  of  their  own 
appointments,  the  resumption  of  the  business  left  in  an  incomplete  state  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  session,  the  method  of  carrying  on  whatever  intercourse 
might  be  indispensable  between  Congress  and  the  principal  functionaries  of 
the  Government  (which  was  decided  to  be  by  writing  alone) ; — and  then  the 
work  of  the  second  session  was  fairly  commenced. 

The  resolution  of  the  House,  to  which  Washington  alluded,  not  only  ex 
pressed  the  purpose  of  the  Representatives  to  consult  the  national  honour  and 
prosperity,  by  providing  with  justice  and  wisdom  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
unpaid  cost  of  the  war,  but  also  commissioned  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Colonel  Hamilton,  to  prepare  a  report  upon  the  subject ;  and  this  it  was 
that  was  now  brought  before  them,  and  that  gave  a  definite  character  to  the 
Opposition,  by  supplying  it  with  a  practical  aim ;  whilst  it  developed  in  new 
and  less  agreeable  forms,  those  features  which  we  have  before  noted,  as  wear 
ing  no  favourable  aspect  towards  the  Constitution. 

Our  readers  must  bear  in  mind  the  intense  importance  of  this  subject  to  the 
entire  Union  ;  which  may  be  measured  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  pressure  of 
this  which  suggested  the  framing  of  the  new  polity,  and  actually  secured  its 
acceptance  by  the  nation.  The  effects  of  some  more  recent  failures  in  public 
financial  morality,  will  enable  all  to  understand  what  suspicions  and  com 
mercial  embarrassments  for  the  whole  people  impended,  until  it  should  be 
manifest  that,  at  whatever  cost,  <:  the  price  of  liberty  "  would  be  paid.  In 
comparison  with  this  great  and  all-concerning  view  of  the  matter,  no  other  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  succinct  narrative,  which  is  all  that  we  can 
give,  whilst  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  our  history,  will  suggest  other 
arguments  in  vindication  of  the  design  of  the  Government,  and  of  those  por 
tions  of  the  plan  also  which  were  most  vehemently  reprobated  by  the  Anti- 
federalist  party. 

Hamilton's  report  was  lucid  and  complete,  and  displayed  no  mean  amount 
of  sagacity  and  ability  :  if  it  did  not  exhibit  him  as  a  financier  of  creative 
genius,  neither  his  opponents,  nor  history  itself,  can  reasonably  complain ; 
inasmuch  as  the  fewest  possible  have  been  at  any  time,  then,  or  since,  those 
who  could  take  a  larger  and  more  firm  grasp  of  this  most  interesting  and  vital 
part  of  a  scheme  of  national  policy. 

The  debt,  which  was  nearly  all  contracted  during  the  Revolutionary  period, 
was  in  part  foreign,  and  in  part  domestic.  The  former  portion,  of  which  most 
was  due  to  France,  a  smaller  amount  to  Holland,  and  a  very  small  share  of  it 
to  Spain,  was  estimated  at  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  non-payment  of  in 
stalments  and  interest,  at  above  eleven  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  dol 
lars.  The  domestic  debt,  "  due  to  individuals  in  the  United  States,  for  loans 
to  the  Government,  and  supplies  furnished  to  the  army,"  was  almost  forty-two 
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c  H  A  P.  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  :  nearly  a  third  of  it  consisting  of  interest  over- 


--  due  :  and  the  remainder  of  such  a  chaos  of  "  claims,"  "  bonds," 
At<,  17938    curities,"  as  might  well  appal  the  stoutest  heart,  and  puzzle  the  clearest  head  ; 
and  respecting  which  it  appeared  that  Hamilton's  skilful  elucidation  was  most 
unwelcome  to  some. 

Another  description  of  debts,  arising  from  the  same  cause,  but  resting  on  a 
different  footing,  were  those  of  the  individual  States,  which  "  had  constructed 
works  of  defence  within  their  respective  limits,  advanced  pay  and  bounties  to 
Continental  troops  and  militia,  and  supplied  provisions,  clothing,  and  muni 
tions  of  war."  These,  also  including  unpaid  interest  to  nearly  half  the  entire 
sum,  were  estimated  at  about  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars. 

Respecting  the  foreign  debt,  but  one  opinion  could  exist, — that  the  strictest 
letter  of  the  contract  was  to  be  fulfilled.  But  many  opinions  could  be,  and 
were,  entertained  concerning  the  home  debt ;  and  the  question  of  the  State- 
debts  involved  not  merely  difference  of  opinion,  but  all  the  feeling  that  had 
been  already  so  hotly  aroused  by  the  opposing  interests  of  the  several  States, 
and  of  the  particular  and  the  general  Governments.  The  Secretary's  scheme 
was,  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  nation  with  its  foreign  creditors  inviolate  ; — 
to  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  internal  credit  by  funding  the  home  debt  and  the 
arrears  of  interest  at  their  nominal  value  ; — and  to  "  assume  "  the  State  debts, 
and  fund  them  likewise.  These  proposals,  with  the  addition  of  a  Sinking 
Fund,  and  a  revision  of  the  Tariff,  which  were  necessary  to  carry  it  fully  out, 
were  debated  at  intervals  from  January  to  August — with  what  results,  we  will 
proceed  to  show. 

Fitz-simmons  conducted  the  business  in  the  House ;  and  the  first  proposal, 
that  relating  to  the  foreign  debt,  was  accepted  by  "  a  single  and  unanimous 
vote."  Divers  objections  were  raised  against  the  payment  of  the  holders  of 
certificates  in  full,  which  had  great  apparent  and  real  weight.  It  will  be  re 
membered  that  most  of  these  vouchers  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
original  possessors  of  them ;  and  that  they  had,  in  many  cases,  from  the  very 
first  step  in  the  process  of  reaching  the  hands  in  which  they  then  were,  suf 
fered  a  very  considerable  depreciation.  Nothing  could  seem  more  equitable 
than  the  proposition,  to  pay  those  who  had  given  so  much  less  than  their 
nominal  value  for  them,  at  a  reduced  rate,  as  had  been  done  with  the  paper 
money  by  the  former  Congress.  Whilst,  against  the  third  proposal,  to  fund 
the  over-due  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  same  holder,  this  objection  applied 
with  yet  greater  force.  Madison's  motion,  that  the  then  holders  should  re 
ceive  the  highest  market  value  for  their  share  in  the  certificates,  and  that  the 
remainder  of  the  nominal  worth  should  be  paid  to  the  original  holders,  ap 
peared  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 

But  it  only  appeared  to  do  so.  After  the  most  thorough  discussion,  it  was 
evident  that  human  legislation  could  not,  without  inflicting  larger  injury 
than  would  be  compensated  by  the  good  immediately  secured,  provide  more 
justly  than  by  giving  to  those  who  had,  by  ability  to  hold  or  to  purchase  de 
preciated  and  uncertain  securities,  and  by  their  willingness  to  bear  the  risk  of 
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loss,  from  the  inability  of  the  Federal  Government  to  honour  the  promissory   CHAP. 
notes  of  the  nation,  the  full  and  sole  benefit  of  their  capital  and  faith.     For - — 
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the  appliances  01  nicest  contrivance  amongst  men  do  inevitably  involve  con-    to  1/93. 
sequences  of  this   kind ;    and   all  that  is  within  the  reach  of  mortals,  is  to 
minimize  the  evils  that  they  cannot  wholly  escape,  and  to  preserve  the  great 
est  things  that  are  affected  free  from  the  shadow  of  harm. 

O 

Looking,  as  we  can  now,  into  the  secret  history  of  the  movements  of 
sixty  years  ago,  we  find  that  it  was  the  men  of  the  North  that  were  the 
largest  holders  of  these  securities  ;  and  that  the  expectation  of  some  effective 
endeavour  to  liquidate  the  public  debts  was  amongst  the  most  powerful  of 
the  hidden  inducements  to  the  ratification  of  the  New  Constitution.  It  is 
added,  that  one  reason  which  weighed  with  Hamilton,  in  the  construction  of 
this  particular  line  of  policy,  regarding  the  debt,  was  the  expectation  of  rally 
ing  round  the  central  government  those  who,  in  such  a  democracy  as  the 
United  States  was  and  still  is,  could  alone  resist  the  force  of  numbers, — the 
men  of  real  wealth. 

This  last  assertion  does,  however,  by  no  means  go  to  the  length,  that  Jef 
ferson  in  his  Anas  has  suffered  his  antipathy  to  his  opponent  in  politics,  to 
carry  him  in  secret  and  posthumous  accusation.  Not  a  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
spirit  of  speculation,  which  the  prospect  of  this  funding  of  both  principal  and 
interest  in  behalf  of  existing  holders  of  the  Federal  Certificates  awakened 
and  set  in  action.  This  spirit,  and  the  practices  it  gave  rise  to,  might  have 
been  honestly  and  earnestly  condemned,  without  attempting  to  fasten  upon  all 
who  were  not  original  holders,  the  epithet  fraudulent,  or  to  represent  Ha 
milton  as  the  guilty  cause  of  what  really  had  already  been  so  sorrowfully 
demonstrated  as  a  characteristic,  only  not  universal,  of  the  men  of  every 
State,  Washington  himself  being  our  witness, — nay,  the  History  of  the  War 
being  our  witness  ; — or,  to  go  deeper,  of  what  has  its  birth-place  and  dwell 
ing  in  every  man's  breast.  Profoundly  as  we  must  needs  regret  that  the  first 
free  exercise  of  Independence  should  be  thus  sullied  by  "  avarice ; "  even  as 
we  have  already  expressed  our  grief  to  observe  the  same  dastardly  principle 
at  work,  in  the  very  moment  of  achieving  freedom ;  we  must  yet  be  glad  that 
the  wider  good  was  secured,  and  the  Government  of  the  Union,  in  one  of  its 
earliest  acts,  announced  to  the  whole  world,  what  it  had  been  well  if  every 
member  of  it  had  heedfully  remembered  afterwards, — that  its  word  was  its 
bond ;  than  which  there  can  be  no  more  concerning  form  of  truth,  either 
for  nations  or  individuals,  for  the  regulation  of  their  intercourse  one  with 
another. 

Beside  Fitz-simmons,  who  moved  the  resolutions,  Sherman,  Gerry,  and 
Fisher  Ames,  Benson,  Sedgwick,  Goodhue,  Boudinot,  Hartley,  and  Law 
rence,  Burke,  Bland,  Stone,  Wadsworth,  Page,  and  Smith,  prominently  sup 
ported  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Treasurer's  plan.  Into  the  details  of  which 
we  need  not  now  minutely  enter ;  as  the  "  Assumption  "  yet  remains  to  be 
spoken  of. 

This  proposal  aroused  the  worst  passions  displayed  in  the  whole  of  this 
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CHAP,   debate,  and  gave   occasion  to  the  most  sweeping  and  virulent  of  Jefferson's 
charges.     lie  speaks  of  himself  as  having  been  "  most  ignorantly  and  inno- 

toi79s.  cently  made  to  hold  the  candle"  to  "this  fiscal  manoeuvre/'  on  his  fir^t 
arrival  at  the  seat  of  government,  in  March  ;  but  we  have  a  letter  of  his  in 
the  following  July,  stating  that  the  matter  was  still  pending;  and  telling  his 
correspondent, — "  I  am  in  hopes  a  compromise  will  be  effected  by  a  propor 
tional  assumption,  which  may  reach  a  great  part  of  the  debts,  and  leave  still 
a  part  of  them  to  be  paid  by  those  States  who  have  paid  few  or  none  of  their 
creditors."  And  one  would  scarcely  call  a  practised  and  suspiciously  vigi 
lant  statesman  like  him,  either  "  innocent  "  or  "  ignorant  "  in  writing  this, 
after  such  an  interval  of  opportunities  for  mastering  the  entire  design. 

Almost  every  dollar  of  these  private  or  local  debts  had  been  contracted 
in  the  service  of  the  entire  Union  during  the  war  ;  and  certainly,  in  the  long 
run,  if  paid  at  all,  there  would  be  little  difference  between  the  payment  of 
them  by  each  State  for  itself,  and  by  all  from  all.  Massachusetts  and  South 
Carolina,  the  most  heavily  burdened,  had,  by  ratifying  the  Constitution,  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  chief  sources  of  revenue,  —  customs  and  excise. 
Whilst  Virginia,  which  stood  next,  had  lessened  its  obligations  by  the  pro 
cess  of  funding  its  paper  money  at  the  prodigious  rate  of  one  for  a  thousand, 
— which  was  practically  a  "  repudiation  "  of  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine, — and  of  issuing  land-warrants  for  its  ultra-montane  territory?  enough 
"  to  cover  that  entire  district  two  or  three  times  over."  Pennsylvania  fol 
lowed  ;  and  then  New  York,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Georgia,  New  Hamp 
shire,  and  Delaware  ;  the  debts  of  the  last  States  being  comparatively  of  little 
account. 

There  were,  as  is  most  evident,  beyond  the  selfish  motives  of  exchanging 
a  sole  responsibility  for  a  share  in  the  general  obligation,  or  of  avoiding  a 
participation  in  burdens  incurred  for  the  general  good,  to  prompt  the  desire 
for,  or  opposition  to,  the  "  Assumption," — the  old  quarrel  of  local  or  general 
government  to  actuate  the  several  States  in  the  part  they  took  respecting  it. 
Virginia  opposed  it  on  both  grounds ;  Massachusetts,  on  both  grounds,  ap 
proved  it ; — South  Carolina  was  swayed  by  the  former  motive  to  assent  to  it ; 
Pennsylvania  by  the  latter  ; — Maryland  was  against  it,  for  State-sovereignty's 
sake  ;  Georgia,  for  that  reason,  and  also  because  it  owed  but  little  itself; — 
New  Hampshire  suffered  its  selfishness  to  outweigh  its  Federalism ;  Dela 
ware  preferred  the  interest  of  the  whole  to  its  own  ; — New  York  and  New 
Jersey  took  the  Federalist  side.  In  addition  to  the  speakers  in  behalf  of 
the  former  proposals,  Clymer  advocated  this  portion  of  the  Secretary's  plan  ; 
but  Stone  opposed  it.  And  Madison,  just  as  before,  was,  in  effect,  on 
neither  side. 

The  first  vote  was  in  favour  of  the  "Assumption,"  by  a  majority  of  five  ; 
but  the  second,  —  North  Carolina  having  ratified,  and  its  Representatives 
having  joined  the  opposition,  as  Anti-federalists, — by  a  majority  of  two, 
reversed  that  decision.  "  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  renewed  the  proposition, 
with  the  important  modification  that  the  amount  to  be  assumed  from  each 
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State  should  be   previously  settled  by  Congress."     But  in  spite  of  able  ad-   CHAP. 
vocacy  it  was  rejected  without  a  vote.     "  Its  friends   still  persevered,  and  - 
finally  prevailed  by  one  of  those  compromises  which  occasionally  take  place     to  1793. 
in  legislative  bodies,  and  by  which,  sometimes,  each  of  two  excited  parties 
being  induced  to  recede  from  its  wishes,  a  course  is  adopted  that  is  preferable 
to  that  proposed  by  either  ;  but  by  which,  on  other  occasions,  two  measures 
are  carried  when  neither  could  pass,  or  perhaps  ought  to  pass,  on  its   own 
merits."     Tucker  adds,  that,  "  to  which  class  the  present  compromise  be 
longed,  the  opinions  of  men  have  been  greatly  divided." 

In  fact,  there  was  another  subject,  which  had  often  been  under  considera 
tion,  and  was  now  being  discussed  at  the  same  time  with  this, — the  site  of  the 
Federal  City.  The  advantages  which  nearness  to  the  seat  of  government,  or 
the  actual  possession  of  that  Palladium,  the  Legislature  of  the  Union,  would 
bring  to  any  State,  are  obvious.  Hamilton  and  the  "friends"  of  this  plan 
availed  themselves  of  this  to  secure  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  modified  plan  ; 
which  finally  passed  by  a  majority  of  six, — as  Jefferson  so  earnestly  desired, 
and  afterwards  so  acrimoniously  regretted.  Washington  is  said  to  have  been 
greatly  perplexed  regarding  the  course  it  became  him  to  adopt  at  this  con 
juncture  ;  and  his  approbation  of  Hamilton's  plan  has  been  represented  by 
Jefferson,  as  arising  solely  from  "his  confidence  in  the  man,"  and  not  from 
any  ability  to  comprehend  or  enter  into  financial  schemes,  or  from  sympathy 
with  what  he  maintains  to  be  the  evils  of  this  one  in  particular. 

The  details  of  the  plan,  as  determined  at  last,  were,  in  brief,  the  opening  of 
a  new  loan  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  or  whatever  sum  was  needed  to  pay 
the  arrears  of  interest  and  instalment  of  the  foreign  debt ;  or  of  an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  the  whole,  if  possible, — the  period  to  be  limited  to  fifteen 
years.  The  home  debt,  with  its  interest,  including  that  of  the  current  year, 
was  to  be  funded,  at  two  different  rates  of  interest,  3  per  cent,  for  the  funded 
interest,  but  6  per  cent,  for  the  principal.  The  interest  on  one-third  of  the 
amount  of  principal  was,  however,  "deferred"  for  ten  years;  but  the  re 
demption  of  the  principal  stock  was  also  postponed,  so  as  to  offer  some 
prospective  compensation  to  the  holders.  The  interest  on  certificates,  not 
converted  into  stock,  was  promised,  but,  of  necessity,  that  depended  upon  the 
will  of  Congress,  year  by  year,  and  could  not  be  provided  for  by  the  Fund- 
in  GT  Act. 

O 

"  In  regard  to  the  State  debts,  the  original  proposition  was  modified.  The 
specific  sum  of  twenty-one  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  was  assumed  and  ap 
portioned  amongst  the  States,  in  a  proximate  ratio  to  the  amount  of  the  debt 
of  each."  Four  millions  each  were  apportioned  to  Massachusetts  and  South 
Carolina;  Virginia  received  three  and  a  half;  North  Carolina,  two  millions 
four  hundred  thousand ;  Pennsylvania,  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand  ; 
Connecticut  had  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  ;  New  York,  half  the  sum 
allowed  to  North  Carolina;  eight  hundred  thousand  were  apportioned  to 
Maryland,  and  the  same  to  New  Jersey;  to  New  Hampshire  and  to  Georgia, 
three  hundred  thousand :  and  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware  received  two 
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CI^AP.  hundred  thousand  dollars  each.  The  other  part  of  this  feature  of  the  scheme 

—  finally  devised,  which  requires  mention,  is,  the  allowing  of  a  third  of  the 

to  iras.  whole  sum  to  be  overdue  interest,  for  which  3  per  cent,  was  paid ;  the  form 
ation  of  another  third  as  "  deferred  stock,"  for  ten  years,  at  6  per  cent. ;  and 
the  payment  of  6  per  cent,  for  the  remaining  third,  from  the  beginning 
of  1792. 

Provisions  were  made  to  meet  these  payments,  by  assigning  for  that  purpose 
parts  of  the  tonnage  duty  and  customs,  and  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
lands  beyond  the  Appalachians.  The  tariff  was  also  revised,  a  few  articles 
formerly  charged  were  admitted  free  of  duty,  but  the  majority  of  other  duties, 
both  specific  and  ad  valorem,  were  raised.  And  it  is  noticeable  that  this  time  the 
Senate  increased  the  duties  proposed  by  the  Representatives ;  which  proves 
that  no  sound  principles  of  taxation  were  then  perceived.  The  "  sinking 
fund  "  was  commenced  by  the  appropriation  of  the  sums  which  would  accrue 
to  the  treasury,  by  the  resolve  to  fund  the  interest  on  the  home  debt  for  the 
passing  year ;  and  of  the  further  sum  of  two  millions,  borrowed  for  the  sake 
of  purchasing  public  securities,  at  any  marketable  value,  below  par,  and  in 
trusted  to  a  board  of  commissioners  constituted  for  that  end.  Arrangements 
were  also  made  for  the  settlement  of  the  inter-State  accounts,  and  of  those 
between  the  several  States  and  the  Union  ;  the  quotas  being  apportioned  in 
conformity  with  the  ratio  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Confederation.  And,  as  far  as  possible,  the  whole  of  the  money  matters 
of  the  new  Government  were  reduced  to  uniformity  and  equitably  adjusted, 
so  that  the  uncertainty  and  want  of  public  confidence,  and  the  consequent 
evils  which  had  been  so  sorely  felt  in  all  the  relations  of  the  country,  might 
at  length  be  happily  terminated  by  the  reign  of  order,  and  confidence,  and  se 
curity,  without  which  national  prosperity  could  not  be.  Other  measures 
completing  the  scheme  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress  afterwards. 

We  shall  meet  (as  we  proceed)  with  various  hints  upon  the  imperfections 
of  the  plan,  and  shall  hear  enough  to  convince  us  of  the  general  nature  of  the 
hostility  to  it.  But  we  shall  find  that  the  regulations  now  established,  by 
which,  as  all  parties  boast,  and  none  more  loudly  than  those  who  follow  in  the 
steps  of  Jefferson,  the  "national  debt"  of  the  Revolution,  and  another  debt 
incurred  at  a  later  period,  were  extinguished, — those  regulations  we  shall 
find  have  been  adhered  to,  with  most  trifling  modifications,  by  all  the  different 
administrations  which  have  succeeded  that  of  Washington.  This  does  not 
prove  the  absolute  wisdom  of  them;  but  it  clearly  demonstrates  the  character 
of  the  opposition,  which  we  shall  soon  see  founding  itself  upon  those  views  of 
the  financial  policy  of  the  cabinet,  which  "  the  sage  of  Monticello  "  recorded 
so  bitterly  after  the  lapse  of  an  entire  generation. 

Whilst  this  momentous  question  was  thus  being  debated,  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  that  "  chief  difficulty  "  of  the  Union, — Slavery,  was  brought  be 
fore  the  House  by  petitions  from  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Penn 
sylvania  and  Delaware,  and  from  "  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery."  The  second  discussion  of  this  "  institution  "  was  thus  intro- 
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duced.  These  petitions  were  directed  against  the  trade  in  slaves,  and  against  c  H  A  p. 
slavery  itself.  The  Quakers  suggested  the  doing  away  with  the  merchandise  - 
of  human  beings,  by  "the  exercise  of  justice  and  mercy;"  the  other  pcti-  to  irss. 
tioners  entreated  the  Representatives  "  to  countenance  the  restoration  of 
liberty  "  to  the  captives,  and  "  to  step  to  the  very  verge  of  the  power  vested 
in  them,  for  discouraging  every  species  of  traffic  in  the  persons  of  their  fellow- 
men."  Through  the  mazes  of  this  dreary  debate  we  will  not  ask 'our  readers  ' 
to  wander.  The  nature  of  the  speeches,  the  sentiments  advocated  by  those 
who  were  implicated  in  the  trade,  or  were  owners  of  human  "  chattels,"  and 
by  those  whose  fears  for  the  Confederacy  mastered  their  avowed  principles, 
can  be  easily  imagined.  And  we  have  no  disposition  to  trace  out  the  devices 
of  those,  who,  on  both  sides,  could  contrive  to  turn  a  question  of  personal  re 
sponsibility  into  one,  the  ethical  character  of  which  should  depend  in  any 
degree  upon  the  vote  of  so  miscellaneous  a  collection  of  men  as  that  to  be 
found  in  the  House  ;  which  was  done  by  most  of  the  speakers.  It  was 
noticed  that  the  arguments  of  the  principal  champion  of  slavery  were  recent 
importations  from  England,  where  the  same  question  was  also  being  mooted. 
The  issue  was  the  declaration  of  the  impotence  of  Congress  to  interpose  in  a 
matter  that  was  ruled  to  be  of  local  interest  in  the  several  States,  or  to  change 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution  respecting  the  importation  of  negroes ;  and  of 
its  power  to  keep  United  States'  citizens  from  engaging  in  the  supply  of 
foreign  countries  with  slaves,  to  prevent  foreigners  from  equipping  slave- 
ships  in  American  ports,  and  to  regulate  the  treatment  of  slaves  imported  by 
the  States  which  allowed  the  trade  during  the  middle  passage. 

The  petition  of  the  Abolition  Society  of  Pennsylvania  was  signed  by  Ben 
jamin  Franklin ;  and  in  the  Federal  Gazette,  under  the  signature  Historicus, 
he  admirably  caricatured  the  pro-slavery  speech  of  Jackson  of  Georgia,  in  a 
pretended  report  of  one  made  by  Side  Mehemed  Ibrahim,  whom  he  repre 
sented  to  be  a  member  of  the  Divan  of  Algiers,  about  a  hundred  years  be 
fore,  in  opposition  to  "  the  petition  of  the  sect  called  Erika,  or  Purists,  who 
prayed  for  the  abolition  of  piracy  and  slavery  as  being  unjust."  And  the 
upshot  of  the  debate  in  Congress  was  equally  well  parodied  in  the  resolution 
of  the  Divan, that — tet  The  doctrine  that  plundering  and  enslaving  the  Chris 
tians  is  unjust,  is  at  best  problematical ;  but  that  it  is  the  interest  of  this 
state  to  continue  the  practice,  is  clear ;  therefore  let  the  petition  be  rejected.' 
And  it  was  rejected  accordingly."  This  was  the  veteran's  last  public  effort. 
Three  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  17th  of  April,  his  labours  here  for  the  good 
of  his  fellows,  and  his  painful  sufferings  protracted  through  many  years, 
ended.  Congress  ordered  a  general  mourning  for  one  month  throughout  the 
Union ;  in  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  then  in  the  heat  of  its  task, 
Mirabeau  pronounced  his  funeral  oration ;  -nor  was  there  a  land  blessed  with 
the  light  of  civilization  which  did  not  feel  his  death,  and  own  that  humanity 
itself  was  the  poorer,  for  the  loss  of  one  who  had  proved  himself  one  of  his 
native  country's  very  noblest  sons. 

North  Carolina,  having  called  a  new  Convention,  ratified  the  Constitution, 
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c  II^A  i>.  uncl  was  united  to  the  Confederation  in  the  course  of  the  past  November  ; 
A~in789  aiu^  ^lc  c^c^eoatesJ  wh°  jorne(l  tne  Congress  during  the  debate  on  the  Fund- 
to  1793.  ing  system,  brought  with  them  eight  amendments,  by  one  of  which  they  were 
pledged  beforehand  to  oppose  the  "  Assumption,"  as  we  have  seen  them  do. 
In  the  height  of  the  debate,  almost  at  the  end  of  May,  Rhode  Island  too, 
convinced  of  its  error  in  isolating  itself  from  its  sister  States,  by  wise  modera 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  central  legislature,  and  by  wise  hints  of  what  must  be 
the  result  of  such  isolation  if  persisted  in  too  long, — and  yet  reluctantly,  by 
a  most  scanty  majority  and  with  the  absurd  counterbalance  of  twenty-one 
amendments  and  a  Bill  of  Rights  in  almost  a  score  articles, — ratified  the 
Constitution.  And  thus  the  Union  was  at  length  complete,  the  lost  Pleiads 
being  restored  to  their  places  in  its  "  star-spangled  banner;" — and  Federal 
ism,  though  every  where  in  a  minority,  in  respect  of  the  temper  and  wishes 
of  the  people ;  by  the  overpowering  weight  and  cogency  of  its  reasons,  and 
by  the  suasive  influence  of  the  great  names,  which  were  synonymous  with  it 
in  the  public  eye,  was  every  where  triumphant. 

Attention  was  given  in  the  course  of  the  same  session,  in  which  this  im 
portant  step  towards  the  establishment  of  national  credit  and  commercial 
honour  at  home  and  abroad  was  taken,  to  the  other  measures  recommended 
in  the  President's  opening  speech.  Laws  for  the  naturalization  of  aliens,  for 
the  patenting  of  useful  inventions,  and  for  securing  to  authors  the  copyright 
of  their  works ;  and  others,  regulating  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  Union,  ia 
respect  of  the  seamen  engaged  in  it ;  and  forming  a  groundwork  for  a  crimi 
nal  code;  for  the  ordering  of  what  was  called  "  the  military  establishment/' 
— 1216,  rank  and  file! — and  to  arrange  the  means  of  intercourse  with  the 
red-men  for  trade  and  the  acquisition  of  their  hunting-grounds,  and  with 
European  governments  for  the  larger  commerce  which  required  the  super 
intendence  of  resident  ministers  ; — these  were  duly  considered  and  framed. 
And  other  business,  such  as  voting  for  the  public  service  under  the  heads  of 
the  civil  list,  pensions  for  revolutionary  services,  that  notable  military  estab 
lishment,  lighthouses,  embassies,  and  outstanding  debts,  the  moderate  sum 
of  less  than  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

"  When  the  friends  of  the  shipping  interest,"  writes  Tucker,  the  biogra 
pher  of  Jefferson,  "  sought  to  increase  the  duties  on  foreign  tonnage,  Mr. 
Madison  proposed  to  make  a  discrimination  between  those  nations  which  had 
commercial  treaties  with  the  United  States,  and  those  which  had  not," — a 
proposition  which  had  before  been  rejected  by  the  Senate.  It  was  now  re 
sisted  by  those  "  who  had  been  the  warmest  supporters  of  Mr.  Hamilton's 
schemes  of  finance,"  and  was  again  lost;  as  were  "  two  others,  founded  on 
the  principle  of  reciprocity  in  commerce,"  one  of  which  pleased  the  New 
Englanders,  but  was  "  unpalatable  to  a  part  of  the  Southern  members."  The 
rejection  of  these  suggestions,  Tucker,  perhaps  rightly,  ascribes  to  the  con 
viction  that  retaliatory  measures  would  be  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  which 
"  would  lead  to  irritating  collisions," — above  all  things  not  to  be  hazarded 
before  the  new  state  of  affairs  was  in  any  way  consolidated ; — and  not  to 
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"  alienation  "  from  her  rival,  France  ; — a  feeling  which  could  but  grow  to  no    CHAP. 
little  height,  shortly  afterwards,  as  we  shall   soon  perceive.     And  now  the  - 
wearied  legislators  were  dismissed  to  their  well-earned  recess.  '  to  1793.' 

From  time  to  time  we  shall  note  the  signs  of  progress  which  appear  in  one 
department  of  the  affairs  of  the  Union,  that  might  be  thought  most  barren  of 
such  distinction — the  tactics  and  proceedings  of  the  political  parties.  Re 
pulsive  as  the  petty  details  of  party-strife  invariably  are, — for  in  those  depths 
it  is  impossible  to  discern  any  difference  between  party  and  faction ; — looked 
at  from  a  higher  ground,  and  in  relation,  not  to  the  lesser  prizes  for  which 
each  act  or  scene  of  the  contest  seems  to  be  waged,  but  to  those  grander 
movements  which  can  be  detected  in  the  story  of  nations  only  by  patient  and 
persevering  watchers  of  the  course  and  the  character  of  the  events  which 
compose  it ; — the  vicissitudes  of  success  and  failure,  and  the  different  phases 
presented  by  these  combatants  in  the  civil  arena,  and  the  varying,  and  ap 
parently  contradictory,  aims  pursued  at  different  times, — are  the  source  of 
some  of  the  noblest  lessons  that  can  be  drawn  from  History, — which  in  this 
feature  is  assuredly  the  record  of  the  operations  of  the  Providence  of  God. 

As  soon  as  the  whole  work  of  this  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  Union 
was  laid  before  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  finished  triumph  of  Federalism,  by  the  accession  of  Rhode  Island,  had 
"  antiquated  "  the  questions  that  were  mooted  when  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  national-sovereignty  party  was  uncertain.  The  grounds  remained  the 
same,  but  the  shape  of  the  controversy  was  altered.  It  could  not  have  re 
mained  what  it  had  been,  for  the  matters  discussed  were  obsolete.  Happily 
this  "  Assumption "  of  the  State  debts  afforded  a  theme  for  a  further  de 
velopment  of  that  original  basis  of  disputation, —  National  versus  State 
sovereignty.  Virginia  took  the  lead  at  this  stage  as  well  as  at  the  former  ; 
and  now  it  was  observed  that  Madison,  who  had  been  so  decided  an  advo 
cate  of  the  former  side  of  the  question,  appeared  to  have  become  an  adherent 
of  those  who  maintained  the  opposite  one.  Every  development  of  this  kind 
will  be  marked  by  such  seeming  tergiversations  ;  frequently  it  is  they  that 
determine  the  advance.  We  note  this  change  in  the  position  of  Madison, 
because  he  by  degrees  was  pushed  into  the  front  rank  of  the  Democrats,  and 
raised  to  the  foremost  place  in  the  nation  by  their  exertions ;  and  must  there 
fore,  even  as  Jefferson  himself,  be  to  us  in  some  degree  a  party  symbol,  as 
well  as  a  statesman. 

The  compromise  by  which  the  Bill  for  Funding  the  State  Debts  was  car 
ried,  related  in  part,  as  we  stated,  to  the  determination  of  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  was  settled  then  that  it  should  be  removed  to 
Philadelphia  (whence  it  had  been  transferred  on  the  occasion  of  the  mutiny 
of  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  in  1783,  to  New  York)  for  ten  years  ;  and 
afterwards,  permanently,  to  some  site  on  the  river  Potomac,  to  be  selected 
by  the  President.  Preparations  were  therefore  made  at  Philadelphia  for 
the  reception  of  Congress.  The  Court  House,  already  for  the  citizens  of 
the  Union  and  the  lovers  of  freedom  of  every  land  a  classic  spot,  was  fitted 
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c  H^A  P.    Up  for  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature.     And  by  the  beginning  of  De- 
—  cember,  matters  were  sufficiently  forward  to  allow  the   Houses  to  assemble 

A.  D.  1 789  i      •        i  •     i  • 

to  1793.    for  their  third  session. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Monroe,  already  well  known  both  in  the  pre*-con- 
stitutional  Congress,  and  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  as  having  served 
in  the  army  of  liberation,  took  his  place  in  the  Senate, — delegated  by  the  Anti- 
federalists  (or  Republicans,  as  they  began  now,  with  equal  inappropriate- 
ness,  to  call  themselves)  of  the  old  "  Dominion."  Patterson,  who  in  the 
Convention  had  brought  forward  the  New  Jersey  model,  and  who  was  chosen 
to  the  post  of  Governor  in  that  State,  now  left  the  Senate,  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  a  warrior  of  the  Revolution, — Philemon  Dickinson.  And  William 
B.  Giles  appeared  amongst  the  Representatives  from  Virginia,  in  the  room 
of  Bland.  There  were  a  few  other  changes  of  less  note.  John  Sevier,  from 
North  Carolina,  was  by  far  the  most  remarkable  man  sent  from  the  two 
States  that  last  ratified. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  business  was  opened  by  the  accustomed  Presi 
dent's  speech.  The  legislators  were  becomingly  congratulated  upon  the 
favourable  prospect  of  the  public  affairs,  arising  from  abundant  harvests, 
flourishing  commerce,  confirmed  credit,  and  overflowing  revenues.  The 
loan,  they  were  informed,  had  been  quickly  and  easily  effected.  The  desire 
of  Kentucky  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  was  also  put  before  them. 
Washington  next  spoke  of  the  Indian  war,  and  the  disastrous  expedition  of 
General  Harmer;  of  the  disturbed  situation  of  Europe,  and  the  desirableness 
of  encouraging  the  marine  of  the  country,  both  mercantile  and  other,  which 
it  suggested.  Uniformity  in  the  execution  of  the  sentences  of  the  Federal 
courts,  the  regulation  of  the  powers  of  consuls  in  foreign  countries,  "  the 
establishment  of  the  militia,  of  a  mint,  of  standards  of  weights  and  measures, 
of  the  post-office  and  post  roads,"  were  also  urged  upon  their  attention,  "  by 
their  own  importance,"  he  said.  To  the  Representatives  he  recommended 
the  consideration  of  the  means  of  "  exonerating  "  the  country  of  the  entire 
debt,  by  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  as  well  as  of  the  interest. 
"  It  will  be  happy  for  us  both,"  he  concluded,  "  and  our  best  reward,  if,  by 
a  successful  administration  of  our  respective  trusts,  we  can  make  the  estab 
lished  government  more  and  more  instrumental  in  promoting  the  good  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  and  more  and  more  the  object  of  their  attachment  and  con 
fidence." 

There  were  two  measures  remaining  to  complete  the  plans  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury, — an  Excise  Bill,  and  a  National  Bank.  These  he  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  House,  in  an  elaborate  report,  presented  a  few  days 
after  the  opening  of  the  Session.  The  former  measure  had  been  rejected  in 
the  preceding  June,  by  a  majority  of  above  a  fifth  of  those  who  voted ;  and 
a  strong  opposition  was  made  to  it  on  its  re-introduction.  Only  home-made 
spirits  were  to  be  charged  with  this  duty,  (but  the  impost  upon  imported 
spirit  was  raised,)  which  was  expected  to  reach  the  dwellers  by  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  to  lay  upon  them  their  share  of  the  general  burden.  And  to  show 
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the   temper   of  the    debate,  a  memorial   from   the  Philadelphia  College    of  CHAP. 
Physicians,  in  favour  of  the  tax,  on  the  double  ground  of  morality  and  health, 


may  be  cited.  The  State  legislatures  of  the  South,  and  of  Pennsylvania,  ;0 1793. 
offered  a  sturdy  resistance,  by  passing  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  Excise 
proposition ;  for  private  stills  abounded  in  those  States,  and  especially  in  that 
last  named.  And  beside  the  instinctive  abhorrence  of  inquisitorial  enact 
ments,  as  excise  laws  are  always  regarded,  there  was  the  old  democratic  feel 
ing  to  oppose  such  a  law  of  the  General  Government.  It  was  alleged,  too, 
that  this  means  of  revenue  was  not  required ;  but  that  argument  being  satis 
factorily  disproved,  the  others  were  also  overruled,  and  the  bill  was  adopted 
by  a  larger  majority  than  had  before  thrown  it  out.  Jefferson  appears  to  have 
overlooked  this  attempt  to  set  up  a  monarchy  upon  the  ruins  of  the  republic ! 

He  was  not  so  neglectful  respecting  the  Bank  scheme ;  and  herein  he  has 
been  imitated  with  too  great  success  by  his  followers.  This  measure  was 
initiated  in  the  Senate,  and  was  discussed  in  part  whilst  the  House  had  been 
occupied  with  the  Excise  ;  and  it  was  advocated  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the 
great  utility  of  such  an  institution  in  administering  the  finances  of  the  country, 
and  in  facilitating  operations  for  the  support  of  public  credit ;  the  general  ad 
vantages  afforded  by  Banks  to  the  trade  of  a  country  not  being  forgotten. 

Robert  Morris,  in  the  times  of  the  Continental  Congress,  in  1781,  it  will 
be  remembered,  had  set  up  a  National  Bank,  which,  though  its  capital  was 
extremely  limited,  and  it  was  not  incorporated  by  charter,  contributed  in 
some  degree  to  the  relief  of  the  Government.  Banks  were  set  up  by  two  of 
the  States,  for  their  own  benefit,  afterwards,  and  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  and  the  Banking  capital  of  the  entire  republic  amounted  to  no  more 
than  two  millions  of  dollars,  this  "  Bank  of  North  America,"  with  the  Banks 
of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  held  the  whole  of  it.  Hamilton  proposed 
to  grant  the  new  establishment  a  charter ;  and  fixed  the  capital  at  ten  millions 
of  dollars,  (instead  of  four  hundred  thousand,)  of  which  two  were  to  be  held 
by  the  Government,  and  the  rest  by  twenty  thousand  private  shareholders. 
Its  existence  was  limited  to  March  the  4th,  1811.  The  management  was  to 
be  conducted  apart  from  the  Government ;  but  the  right  of  making  itself  ac 
quainted  with  its  affairs,  was  claimed  for  it. 

Little  opposition  was  offered  in  the  Senate ;  but  in  the  House  a  formidable 
resistance  was  organized.  For  there,  besides  minor  arguments,  not  less  hotly 
urged,  nor  less  suasive,  that  they  were  not  conclusive  against  it ;  Madison 
brought  up  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposal,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  has  scarcely  yet  been  finally  answered.  He  maintained 
that  Government  was  restricted  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  literally  specified 
by  the  Constitution  in  that  department  of  affairs ;  and  that  the  power  to  form 
a  corporation,  and  to  grant  a  monopoly,  could  not  be  regarded  as  implied  in 
any  of  its  articles  or  phrases,  because  it  directly  contravened  one  or  two  of 
its  express  provisions.  The  evil  of  such  a  precedent  as  the  incorporation 
asked  for  this  scheme,  as  it  must  bear  upon  the  subsequent  interpretation  of 
the  Instrument,  was  also  insisted  upon. 
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Judge  Story  has  ably  vindicated  the  constitutionality  of  this  measure. 
"  The  powers,"  he  says,  "  confided  to  the  National  Government  are  unques- 
to  1793.  tionably,  so  far  as  they  exist,  sovereign  and  supreme.  It  is  not,  and  cannot 
he,  disputed,  that  the  power  of  creating  a  corporation  is  one  belonging  to 
sovereignty,  that  so  are  all  other  legislative  powers ;  for  the  original  power  of 
giving  the  law  on  any  subject  whatever  is  a  sovereign  power.  If  the  National 
Government  cannot  create  a  corporation,  because  it  is  an  exercise  of  sovereign 
power,  neither  can  it,  for  the  same  reason,  exercise  any  other  legislative 
power."  Then,  he  proceeds, — "  where  the  government  is  general  it  can 
create  corporations  in  all  cases ;  where  it  is  confined  to  certain  branches  of 
legislation,  it  can  create  corporations  only  as  to  those  cases.  It  cannot  be  de 
nied,  that  implied  powers  may  be  delegated,  as  well  as  express."  "  It  has 
been  supposed,  that  a  corporation  is  some  great,  independent  thing ;  and  that 
the  power  to  erect  it  is  a  great,  substantive,  and  independent  power  ;  whereas, 
in  truth,  a  corporation  is  but  a  legal  capacity,  quality,  or  means  to  an  end;  and 
the  power  to  erect  it  is,  or  may  be,  an  implied  and  incidental  power.  A  cor 
poration  is  never  the  end,  for  which  other  powers  are  exercised ;  but  a  means, 
by  which  other  objects  are  accomplished" 

The  implication  of  the  power  claimed,  in  the  words  of  various  clauses  of 
the  Constitution,  is  next  discussed  by  him;  and  the  appropriateness  of  a 
National  Bank  to  effect  allowed  objects  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  in- 
appropriateness  of  substituting  the  State  Banks  for  a  National  one ;  and  the 
Judge  concludes, — referring  indeed  to  events  which  have  occurred  after  the 
times  we  have  yet  reached,  but  in  terms  which  we  may,  nevertheless,  employ 
now,  because  we  can  never  avoid  regarding  long  past  incidents  with  the 
feelings  awakened  by  those  of  later  dates; — "  After  all,  the  subject  has  been 
settled  repeatedly  by  every  department  of  the  Government,  legislative,  ex 
ecutive,  and  judicial.  The  States  have  acquiesced ;  and  a  majority  have 
constantly  sustained  the  power.  If  it  is  not  now  settled,  it  never  can  be.  If 
it  is  settled,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  a  re-argument,  whenever  any 
person  may  choose  to  question  it." 

It  passed  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one,  at  last,  but  "probably,"  as 
Macgregor  states,  "  as  much  through  the  emergent  necessity  of  regulating 
the  currency,  as  from  an  absolute  conviction  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  for  granting  a  charter  of  incorporation."  In  the 
Cabinet  it  was  again  discussed  on  constitutional  grounds,  "  with  great  and 
conflicting  ability."  Hamilton  was  supported  in  his  views  by  Knox ;  while 
"  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney-general  considered  that  Congress 
had  transcended  its  powers."  Washington  was  not  convinced  that  it  was  a 
breach  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Union ;  and  signed  the  Bill. 

Beside  the  particulars  already  given  of  this  plan,  the  following  deserve  to 
be  noted.  A  quarter  of  the  capital,  which  was  to  be  subscribed  by  private  indi 
viduals,  was  demanded  in  specie ;  the  remaining  three-fourths  might  be  paid  in 
public  securities  :  the  6  per  cent,  stock  being  received  at  par ;  the  3  per  cent. 
at  half  its  nominal  value.  Eighteen  months  were  allowed  for  the  subscrip- 
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tion.     The  Government,  by  whom  cash  alone  was  payable,  were  allowed  ten   c  H  A  i>. 
years  for  that  purpose.     The  subscriptions  were  filled   as  soon  as  opened.  - 
The  stock,  a  great  proportion  of  which  was  held  in  Europe,  soon  rose  con-  A 
siderably  above  par ;  and  the  dividends  were  paid  half-yearly ;  and  averaged 
Sb  per  cent,  annually. 

We  shall  be  compelled  to  notice  the  affairs  and  operation  of  this  corporation 
again ;  and  therefore  we  will  now  only  indicate  some  of  Jefferson's  lucubra 
tions  and  auguries  concerning  it. 

After  his  most  perverse  account  of  the  Funding  System, — all  the  inevitable 
imperfections  and  faults  of  which,  and  all  the  deplorable  speculation  which 
resulted  from  the  contest  respecting  it,  he  describes  as  entering  into  Hamil 
ton's  plan, — this  reckless  partisan  proceeds  to  his  explanation  of  the  way  in 
which  his  rival  was  more  successful,  as  a  statesman,  than  he  was,  at  first. 
"  The  Federalists,"  says  he,  (although  not  ever  venturing  the  shadow  of  a  de 
monstration  of  so  sweeping  an  accusation,)  "being  monarchists  in  principle, 
adhered  to  Hamilton  of  course,  as  their  leader  in  that  principle,  and  this 
mercenary  phalanx  [the  members  whom  he  had,  just  before,  stigmatized  as 
"the  stock-jobbing  herd"]  added  to  them,  assured  him  always  a  majority  in 
both  Houses :  so  that  the  whole  action  of  the  Legislature  was  now  under  the 
direction  of  the  Treasury.  Still  the  machine  was  not  complete.  The  effect 
of  the  Funding  System,  and  of  the  Assumption,  would  be  temporary;  it 
would  be  lost  with  the  loss  of  the  individual  members  whom  it  had  enriched, 
and  some  engine  of  influence  more  permanent  must  be  contrived,  while  these 
myrmidons  were  yet  in  place  to  carry  it  through  all  opposition.  This  engine 
was  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  All  that  history  is  known,  so  I  shall  say 
nothing  about  it." 

The  intemperate  and  undignified  tone  of  this  passage  is  its  proper  refuta 
tion.  But  it  is  contrary  to  every  admitted  custom  amongst  honourable  men, 
to  "  say  nothing  about "  what  is  made  the  ground-work  of  such  charges. 
And  much  more  is  it  to  be  disapproved,  that,  after  writing  thus,  he  con 
tinues — «  While  the  Governments  remained  at  Philadelphia,  a  selection  of 
members  of  both  Houses  were  constantly  kept  as  directors,  who,  on  every 
question  interesting  to  the  institution,  or  to  the  views  of  the  federal  head, 
voted  at  the  will  of  that  head  ;  and  together  with  the  stock -holding  members, 
could  always  make  the  federal  vote  that  of  the  majority.  By  this  combina 
tion  legislative  expositions  were  given  to  the  Constitution,  and  all  the  ad 
ministrative  laws  were  shaped  on  the  model  of  England,  and  so  passed.  And 
from  this  influence  we  were  not  relieved,  until  the  removal  from  the  pre 
cincts  of  the  Bank  to  Washington." 

How  this  accords  with  facts,  will  appear  as  our  narrative  proceeds  ;  and  we 
shall,  in  another  place,  advert  to  Sullivan's  answer  to  these  calumnies.  Jef 
ferson  continues, — apparently  forgetting  that  he  had  identified  "  the  federal 
head  "  with  all  that  imagined  corruption  ; — "  Here  then  was  the  real  ground 
of  the  opposition  which  was  made  to  the  course  of  administration.  Its  object 
was  to  preserve  the  Legislature  pure  and  independent  of  the  Executive ;  to 
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CHAP,  restrain  the  administration  to  republican  forms  and  principles,  and  not  per- 
-  mit  the  Constitution  to  be  construed  into  a  monarchy,  nor  to  be  warped  in 


to  1703."  practice  into  all  the  principles  and  pollutions  of  their  favourite  English 
model.  Nor  was  this  an  opposition  to  General  Washington.  He  was  true 
to  the  republican  charge  confided  to  him.  *  *  But  Hamilton  was  not 

only  a  monarchist,  but  for  a  monarchy  bottomed  on  corruption."  And  then 
he  relates,  as  a  "  proof  of  this,"  a  story  about  some  after-dinner  expression  of 
admiration  of  (( the  British  Constitution,"  by  Hamilton,  which  really  only 
shows  the  historic  reading  and  the  speculative  habits  of  the  man ;  and  does  not 
in  the  least  render  the  masterly  vindication  of  the  Republican  Constitution 
in  "  the  Federalist "  nugatory.  But  even  of  John  Adams  he  speaks  in  the 
same  style;  "he  had,"  says  this  self-constituted  judge,  "originally  been  a 
republican,"  (not  meaning  a  member  of  the  party  so  styled  by  themselves, 
but  an  anti-monarchist, — as  if  he  was  not  so,  subsequently ! — )  and  he  does 
not  refrain,  as  we  shall  yet  see,  from  endeavouring  to  tarnish  the  fair  fame  of 
Washington  himself, — not,  as  he  alleged,  for  the  sake  of  liberty  imperilled, 
but  rather  in  the  indulgence  of  a  habit  of  suspecting  every  one  who  did  not 
subscribe  to  his  dogmas ;  which  he  had  not  force  of  character  enough  to  save 
himself  from,  in  the  doubtful  and  dangerous  course  which  the  times  had  com 
pelled  him  to  take. 

This  was  the  great  work  of  this  third  session  of  the  first  Congress.  Besides 
that  and  the  Excise  Law,  it  resolved  upon  the  establishment  of  a  mint  for  the 
national  coinage  ; — it  admitted  Vermont,  as  an  independent  State,  into  the 
Union ; — it  authorized  an  addition  to  the  army,  and  the  raising  of  a  military 
force  to  resist  the  Indians,  (whose  successes  we  shall  speak  of  in  another 
chapter,)  and  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  these  additions  to  the  1216 
men,  mentioned  before  ; — and  it  appropriated  above  twelve  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  various  branches  of  the  public  service,  making  the  expenses  of  the 
year  four  millions  of  dollars,  part  of  which  had  to  be  met  by  loans,  since  the 
surplus  of  the  former  year  had  been  applied  to  the  paying  off  of  part  of  the 
national  debt,  as  a  former  Act  of  Congress  had  appointed.  On  the  3rd  of 
March,  1791,  the  session  terminated,  and  the  first  act  of  the  great  drama  in 
augurated  by  the  ratification  of  the  new  Constitution  ended,  by  the  dissolu 
tion  of  the  first  House  of  Representatives.  They  had  done  a  great  work, — 
for  they  had  lifted  the  nation  out  of  the  condition  of  disaster  and  discourage 
ment,  in  which  it  had  been  left  at  the  peace,  had  set  all  the  springs  of  national 
prosperity  in  action,  and  above  all,  had  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  an 
energetic  central  government  without  the  overthrow  or  restriction  of  the 
jealously-guarded  liberties  of  the  States  individually.  The  United  States 
have  never  receded  from  the  mark  which  was  thus  proposed  as  the  general 
aim;  and  the  constancy  with  which  it  has  been  pursued  may  surely  be 
ascribed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  impulse  given  by  this  first  Congress  under 
the  national  organization. 

Washington,  in  the  course  of  a  tour  through  the  Southern  States,  in  the 
recess  which  followed  this  short  sitting,  selected  a  spot  upon  the  western 
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bank  of  the  Potomac,  as  the  site  of  the  future  capital  of  the  Union.    Virginia    CHAP. 
and  Maryland,  in  conformity  with  the  general  agreement  amongst  the  States,  — 
ceded  to  the  central  Government  a  district  sufficient  to  give  an  independent    to  1793.' 
standing  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Federal  City  was 
made  without  delay ; — being  promoted  by  the  spirit  of  speculation,  which 
the  remote  possibility  of  gain  in  the  realization  of  the  grand  scheme  devised 
by  the  commissioners,  had  again  inflamed  to  most  undue  activity. 

During  the  summer,  the  new  Congress  was  elected,  and  vacancies  occa 
sioned  in  the  Senate  by  the  retirement  of  a  third  of  its  number,  were  filled 
up.  Amongst  the  new  Senators,  none  were  so  remarkable  as  Aaron  Burr, 
who,  after  a  course  of  some  distinction  in  the  army,  had  settled  down  as  a 
barrister  at  New  York,  and  had  been  appointed  Attorney-general  of  that 
State.  He  was  already  known  as  an  opponent  of  Washington's,  having  had 
some  share  in  that  disgraceful  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  deprive  him  of 
the  post  of  Commander-in-chief.  His  private  life,  according  to  the  account 
of  his  own  biographer,  was  one  of  scandalous  licentiousness.  The  subsequent 
part  of  his  career  was,  in  every  aspect,  most  instructive.  He  seems  to  have 
been  made  a  Senator  by  the  Federalists  chiefly ;  perhaps  in  the  prosecution 
of  some  intrigue,  which  proved  a  failure ;  or  in  part  seduced  into  the  belief 
that  he  was  not  committed  to  the  Democratic  party.  Vermont  sent  Moses 
Robinson  and  Stephen  W.  Bradley.  Sherman,  now  a  patriarch  in  the  Re 
public,  replaced  Johnson  for  Connecticut ;  and  George  Cabot  was  appointed 
by  Massachusetts,  being  by  wealth,  experience,  and  knowledge  of  business, 
one  of  the  most  fitting  men  to  represent  a  commercial  State  in  that  assembly. 

The  new  phase  in  the  position  of  parties  was  very  manifest  in  the  elections 
of  the  Representatives,  and  the  gradual  change  in  the  balance  of  power  be 
tween  them  may  be  noticed,  at  its  very  commencement,  in  the  returns.  It 
set  in  very  slowly,  however,  as  the  results  of  this  Session  will  show.  There 
was  not  a  very  large  infusion  of  new  blood ;  the  true  old  Saxon  "  conserva 
tism  "  showed  itself  in  the  re-election  of  such  men  as  Madison  and  Pye  ; 
Ames,  Gerry,  Sedgwick,  and  Goodhue  ;  Wadsworth  and  Trumbull ;  Vining  ; 
Boudinot ;  Lawrence  and  Benson ;  Livermore  ;  Williamson  ;  Baldwin  ;  Sum- 
ter  and  Smith ;  Frederic  H.  Muhlenberg,  and  Fitz-simmons.  And  along 
with  them,  Connecticut  sent  Hilhouse  ;  and  New  Jersey,  Dayton  and  Abra 
ham  Clark ;  Pennsylvania  sent  Gregg  and  Findley ;  and  Massachusetts,  the 
old  soldier  of  freedom,  Artemas  Ward.  Jonathan  Trumbull  of  Connecticut 
was  chosen  Speaker.  • 

On  October  the  25th,  the  President  opened  the  first  session  by  the  ac 
customed  formality  of  an  official  speech  ;  congratulating  the  members  of  both 
Houses,  with  grateful  pride,  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country,  and 
the  success  of  the  measures  of  the  administration.  The  frontier  war  with  the 
Indian  tribes  he  spoke  of  at  length,  detailing  what  had  been  done  to  bring  it 
to  a  conclusion,  and  how  far  the  course  adopted  had  succeeded  ; — cf  a  system," 
said  he,  referring  to  his  hopes  respecting  the  issue  of  his  more  recent  plans, 
"  corresponding  with  the  mild  principles  of  religion  and  philanthropy  towards 
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CH^AP.    an  unenliglitened  race  of  men,  whose  happiness  materially  depends  on  the 
-  conduct  of  the  United  States,  would  be  as  honourable  to  the  national  charac- 


to  i/ya.    ter,  as  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  sound  policy." 


About  the  reception  and  working  of  the  Excise  Law  he  spoke  cautiously ; 
and  not  without  reason,  as  we  shall  soon  sec.  The  commencement  of  the 
Federal  City ;  the  completion  of  the  first  Census  ;  and  the  negotiation  of  two 
further  loans,  he  also  mentioned,  as  forming  parts  of  the  survey  of  the  state 
of  affairs  needful  on  the  occasion.  To  the  Senate  he  referred  two  treaties 
with  the  Indians,  for  ratification  ;  and  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  besides 
a  general  statement  of  the  financial  affairs  to  be  placed  before  them,  he  ad 
dressed  in  these  just  words  of  eulogy  upon  the  first  Congress  : — "  In  entering 
upon  the  discharge  of  your  legislative  trust,  you  must  anticipate  with  plea 
sure,  that  many  of  the  difficulties,  incident  to  the  first  arrangement  of  a  new 
government  for  an  extensive  country,  have  been  happily  surmounted  by  the 
zealous  and  judicious  exertions  of  your  predecessors  in  co-operation  with  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature."  And  he  added, — "  The  important  object 
which  remains  to  be  accomplished  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  conducted  upon 
principles  equally  comprehensive,  and  equally  well  calculated  for  the  ad 
vancement  of  the  general  weal." 

He  concluded  by  adverting  to  the  need  of  legislative  attention  to  "  the 
militia,  the  post-office  and  post  roads,  the  mint,  weights  and  measures,  and  a 
provision  for  the  sale  of  the  vacant  lands  of  the  United  States." 

The  warmest  debate  this  session  related  to  the  new  apportionment  of 
Representatives,  in  accordance  with  the  Census,  which  had  been  taken  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  results  of  which  were  now  ready  for  the  consider 
ation  of  Congress. 

In  this  Census  the  entire  population  was  classified  into  five  divisions  only  ; 
and  these,  with  the  totals  under  each,  we  give.  1st,  Free  white  males,  under 
16  years  of  age;  802,127.  2nd,  Free  white  males,  above  the  age  of  16; 
813,498.  3rd,  Free  white  females  ;  1,556,839.  4th,  All  other  persons,  except 
Indians,  not  taxed ;  59,466.  5th,  Slaves  ;  697,897.  In  all,  3,929,827  souls. 

From  November  till  the  following  April  the  contest  respecting  the  Repre 
sentation  continued ;  and  not  till  the  third  Bill  was  constructed  did  the  two 
Houses  agree.  The  first  proposal  made  by  the  Representatives  was  to  adopt 
the  lowest  ratio  allowed  by  the  Constitution, — thirty  thousand, — which  would 
have  raised  their  numbers  to  a  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  but  there  would  have 
been  large  fractions  .of  population  in  the  Northern  States  left  unrepresented. 
The  Senate,  to  lessen  those  disfranchised  remnants,  raised  the  ratio  to  thirty- 
three  thousand ;  but  it  was  alleged  that  then  there  were  fractions  (though 
not  so  large)  remaining  in  the  Southern  States.  The  House  would  not  ac 
cept  the  change,  and  reiterated  its  former  proposal  in  a  new  Bill,  which  also 
arranged  the  taking  of  another  Census,  before  the  expiration  of  ten  years  ; 
but  the  Senate  refused  its  assent  to  this ;  and  instead,  increased  the  numbers 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty,  by  assigning  Representatives  to  the  largest  frac 
tions.  This,  which  violated  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  excited  greater 
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heat  than  ever,  and  the  old  threat  of  breaking  up  the  Union  was  resorted  to.    CHAP. 
A  Committee  of  Conference  was  demanded,  at  length ;  and  in  the  end  the 


scheme  of  the  Senate  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two,  out  of  sixty  votes,  to  1793. 
This  decision  has  been  remarked  upon  as  having  a  curious  bearing  upon  the 
old  political  controversies, — the  Representatives  of  the  Southern  States  being 
found  rejecting  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  which  embodied  their  own 
State-sovereignty  principle ;  and  those  of  the  North  accepting  it,  although 
they  were  most  in  favour  of  the  opposite  principle  of  polity. 

This  decision  did  not,  however,  terminate  the  discussion,  for  there  was  so 
marked  a  division  in  the  Cabinet,  that  Washington  returned  the  Bill,  un 
signed,  objecting  to  it  as  contrary  to  the  Constitution;  and  a  majority  of  five 
affirmed  the  correctness  of  his  scruples.  The  House  thereupon  recurred  to 
the  first  amendment  of  the  Senate ;  and  both  assemblies  quickly  agreed  upon 
the  ratio  of  thirty-three  thousand ;  by  which  the  number  of  Representatives 
would  be  raised  to  a  hundred  and  three ;  and  the  difficulty  was  laid  to  rest 
for  this  time. 

We  must  relate  in  another  chapter  the  disastrous  hostilities  carried  on  with 
the  Indians ;  and  here  we  allude  to  them  only  to  indicate  the  reason  for  the 
need  of  additional  soldiers,  and  of  an  increased  revenue  to  support  them. 
Hamilton,  to  meet  this  last  necessity,  introduced  the  third  tariff,  which  also 
included  some  excise  provisions.  It  was  avowedly  intended  to  raise  money ; 
and  withal,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  detriment  to  that  object,  to 
protect  home  industry.  The  specific  duties  were  increased,  and  charged 
upon  more  articles  ;  additions  were  made  to  the  number  paying  the  higher 
ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent. ;  and  the  lower  duty  was  raised  from  5  per 
cent,  to  7-J  per  cent,  for  two  years.  The  drawback  of  the  duty  on  salt,  which 
had  been  allowed  as  an  encouragement  to  the  fisheries,  was  exchanged  for  a 
direct  bounty  on  the  vessels  employed,  of  two  and  a  half  dollars  a  ton.  And 
so  all  the  most  unsound  principles  of  trade  and  finance,  which  had  been  acted 
upon  before,  were  carried  out  further  to  the  real  and  abiding  injury  of  all 
parties  concerned. 

Arising  from  the  same  reverses  inflicted  by  the  Indians,  was  the  require 
ment  for  the  organization  of  the  militia ;  a  power,  the  disposal  of  which,  the 
precedent  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  disagreement 
between  the  King  and  the  Commons  respecting  the  right  to  control  it,  might 
have  suggested  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  arrange.  The  subordination  of 
the  State  sovereignties  must  have  been,  of  necessity,  patent  to  all,  if  the 
militia  were  to  be  a  real  force.  But  the  anti-national  party,  judging  from 
their  acts,  preferred  seeing  the  nation  driven  to  the  extremity  of  peril,  to 
giving  up  their  principle  of  topographical  independence  and  self-govern 
ment  ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done  in  this  matter  was 
to  bring  the  civic  soldiery  of  each  State  under  so  general  a  plan  of  action, 
&c.,  as  would  render  them  available  (to  some  extent)  in  case  of  insurrection, 
invasion,  or  Indian  raid  ;  or,  at  least,  until  the  "  regulars  "  could  be  marched 
to  the  seat  of  the  danger. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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c  HA  P.  In  conformity  with  the  reiterated  counsels  of  the  President,  the  post-office 

—  system  was  thoroughly  investigated  and  arranged ;  and  the  stout-hearted 

to  1793.  Timothy  Pickering  was  made  Postmaster-general.  The  particulars  of  the 
plan  were  almost  all  borrowed  (as  was  to  be  expected)  from  the  British  sys 
tem  ;  except  that  a  low  charge,  or  rather  two  low  charges,  for  newspapers, 
according  as  the  distance  was  more  or  less  than  one  hundred  miles,  antici 
pated  the  system  of  uniform  low  rates,  which  is  not  even  yet  fully  developed 
either  in  the  old  country  or  in  the  Union.  We  must  spare  a  smile  in  pass 
ing  for  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  who  had  always  felt  aggrieved  at  the  small 
amount  of  influence  securable  by  the  appointment  of  inferior  officials,  which 
he  possessed,  compared  with  that  which  was  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  and  now  begged  Washington  to  attach  the  post-office  to  his  de 
partment  instead  of  Hamilton's, — a  request  which,  if  made  by  Hamilton, 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  paraded  as  proof,  perfectly  conclusive,  of  trea 
sonable  intention  to  subvert  the  State ; — for  what  other  motive  could  induce 
a  Federalist  to  wish  to  take  from  the  control  of  the  Treasury  one  of  the  most 
important  means  of  revenue,  and  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  minister,  most 
deeply  concerned  with  politics  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  facility  for  tam 
pering  with  the  correspondence  of  the  citizens  of  the  whole  country  ?  Hap 
pily  it  was  Jefferson  who  preferred  the  unwise  request,  and  therefore  we 
know  that  he  only  wished  to*  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  patronage,  and  perhaps, 
(as  we  may  see  by  Freneau's  case,)  to  gain  tools  for  purposes  which  he  dared 
not  sully  his  own  name  by  appearing  in  actual  connexion  with. 

The  Anti-Federalists  soon  found  an  occasion  for  signalizing  their  zeal  for 
the  purity  of  the  republican  principles  of  the  Union,  in  the  establishment  of 
the  national  Mint,  and  the  determination  of  the  values  and  devices  of  the 
coinage  of  the  Union.  The  details,  amusing  as  they  are,  are  too  long  for  in 
sertion  here ;  but  it  behoves  us  to  say  that  it  was  maintained  with  resolution 
worthy  of  a  rational  cause,  that  the  stability  of  the  liberties  of  the  land  would 
be  endangered  by  the  appearance  of  the  effigies  of  Washington,  or  of  any  of 
his  possible  successors,  upon  the  obverse  of  the  coins  !  Great  Britain  has 
seen  in  later  days  a  few  religious  fanatics  ascribe  a  famine  in  one  of  her  pro 
vinces  to  the  omission  of  the  mystical  letters,  "  D.  G.,"  (which  once  signified 
"  by  the  favour  of  God,")  from  a  new  coin  which  was  intended  to  introduce 
a  sensible  system  of  metallic  currency.  And  it  is  to  political  fanaticism — a 
passion  of  malignancy  as  deep  and  as  gratuitous  as  the  religious  kind — that 
we  must  ascribe  the  substitution  of  some  "  emblematical  figure  of  Liberty  " 
for  the  far  more  speaking  symbol  of  the  head  of  the  true  pater  patria ;  lest 
Independence  should  be  stolen  from  their  grasp. 

A  similar  display  of  splenetic  caution  had  impeded  the  complete  regulation 
of  the  Federal  Courts.  It  was  surely  a  difficulty  for  the  Democratic  party ; 
—for  they  denied  the  title  of  "  people  "  and  "  commonwealth  "  to  the  Union 
at  large, — it  was  merely  a  bundle  of  States, — and  so  neither  in  the  name  of 
President  nor  people  could  the  judges  be  commissioned.  And  they  were 
compelled  to  evade  their  own  objections,  by  a  stratagem  practised  upon 
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themselves,  that  the  Constitution  itself  might  not  come  into  question  again  ;  CHAP. 
and  to  adopt  the  precedent  of  the  British  courts,  under  a  decent  generality  — 
of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  Pennsylvanian  "  Friends,"  who,  during 
the  war,  sold  supplies  of  gunpowder  to  the  combatants,  under  the  designa 
tion  of  "  grain." 

Amongst  the  other  acts  of  this  session,  we  may  mention  one  for  securing 
constitutional  order  in  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-president,  and 
for  temporarily  supplying  a  possible  vacancy  in  both  offices  at  the  same  time. 
Above  four  millions,  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  to  the 
public  expenditure;  more  than  half  of  it  being  the  interest  of  the  debt; 
nearly  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  increase  in  the 
army,  and  about  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  the  customary  charge  in 
that  department ;  and  six  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  dollars  for  carrying 
on  the  other  services  of  the  Government.  The  session  terminated  on  May 
the  8th,  1792. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  adoption  of  the  Funding  System, 
proposed  by  Hamilton,  and  the  Assumption  of  the  State  debts,  occasioned  a 
change  in  the  tactics  of  the  party  which,  as  Anti-federalists,  or  Democrats, 
had  resisted  the  erection  of  a  central  government,  and  contended  for  the 
formation  of  a  co-operative  league  alone ;  and  Jefferson  has  been  spoken  of 
as  the  leader  of  that  section  of  the  politists  of  the  Union.  It  is  needful  here  to 
advert  to  that  subject  again,  and  with  greater  particularity;  for  the  proceed 
ings  now  taken,  on  both  sides,  had  much  to  do  with  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  nation. 

Washington  was  most  emphatically  a  republican  ;  it  was  not  merely  for  in 
dependence  of  the  yoke  of  Great  Britain,  but  also  for  the  establishment  of  a 
state  in  which  there  should  be  no  subjects, — all  the  citizens  enjoying,  with 
out  question,  and  as  of  original  and  personal  right,  equal  political  privileges 
and  immunities.  The  Federal  Constitution  to  him  was  the  necessary  comple 
ment  of  the  State  governments ; — as  indispensable  a  condition  of  the  con 
tinued  and  healthy  existence  and  action  of  local  autonomy,  as  it  was  uni 
versally  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  recognition  of  the  United  States  by  friends 
and  foes  amongst  the  European  powers.  Having,  therefore,  to  appoint 
coadjutors  in  the  administration  of  the  imperial  affairs,  he  did  not  confine 
himself  to  his  personal  friends  and  followers,  but  endeavoured  to  secure  a 
species  of  representation  for  the  opinions  of  the  country,  by  selecting  Jeffer 
son  and  Randolph,  as  well  as  Hamilton  and  Knox,  for  advisers,  and  to  con 
duct  the  business  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Executive  authority.  It 
was,  nevertheless,  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  sufficient  number  of  men  could 
be  found,  virtuous  enough  to  study  only  the  general  good,  and  sufficiently 
powerful  to  consult  and  to  act  with  the  widest  and  loftiest  objects  in  view, 
alone. 

Randolph  had  proved  that  he  was  capable  of  being  persuaded,  and  therefore 
was  suitable  for  a  subordinate  post.  But  Jefferson  was  a  dogmatist  of  the 
most  unyielding  kind,  and  was  unwilling  that  any  one  should  stand  higher  in 

c  2 
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CHAP,  the  popular  favour  than  himself.  At  this  time,  however,  not  only  was  the 

• President  more  distinctively  the  man  of  the  people  than  he  was ;  both  Hamilton 

to  1793.  and  John  Adams  made  a  greater  figure  on  the  political  stage.  A  man  who  is 
always  suspecting  that  mischief  is  on  foot  in  a  "  naughty  world  "  like  ours,  is 
sure  to  be  right  but  too  often  :  yet  no  man  will  make  more,  or  more  ludicrous, 
mistakes  than  he.  And  if  he  should  form  the  habit  of  entertaining  sus 
picions  of  certain  classes  only,  the  certainty  of  the  absurdest  blunders  is 
enhanced  prodigiously.  Jefferson's  vigilance  was  of  this  kind,  it  kept  up  an 
incessant  snarl  and  bark  against  Federalists,  and  it  suffered  some  of  the  very 
worst  ills  that  can  affect  and  degrade  a  people  to  enter  into  full  possession  of 
power,  without  so  much  as  a  murmur.  It  would  be  easy  to  believe,  that  this 
private  "  law  of  the  suspect"  just  as  the  public  one  of  the  Conventionalist 
leaders  of  France  soon  afterwards,  became  a  monomania. 

Jefferson's  own  statement,  made  twenty  years  later,  may  be  quoted  to  show 
how  this  ill-assorted  Cabinet  worked  :  "  During  the  administration  of  our  first 
President,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Destutt  Tracy,  "  his  Cabinet  of  four  members 
was  equally  divided  by  as  marked  an  opposition  of  principle,  as  monarchism 
and  republicanism  could  bring  into  conflict.  Had  that  cabinet  been  a 
Directory,  like  positive  and  negative  quantities  in  Algebra,  the  opposing  wills 
would  have  balanced  each  other,  and  produced  a  state  of  absolute  inaction. 
But  the  President  heard  with  calmness  the  opinions  and  reasons  of  each, 
decided  the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  kept  the  Government  steadily  in  it, 
unaffected  by  the  agitation.  The  public  knew  well  the  dissensions  of  the 
Cabinet,  but  never  had  an  uneasy  thought  on  their  account ;  because  they 
knew  also  they  had  provided  a  regulating  power  which  would  keep  the 
machine  in  steady  movement.  I  speak  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  these 
scenes,  quorum  pamfui*9 

An  earlier  letter  to  Dr.  Jones  displays  a  little  more  acerbity.  "  In  these 
discourses,  [held,  he  had  just  stated,  between  the  President  and  the  assembled 
heads  of  departments,  respecting  measures  of  importance  or  difficulty,]  Hamil 
ton  and  myself  were  daily  pitted  in  the  Cabinet,  like  two  cocks.  We  were 
then  but  four  in  number,  and  according  to  the  majority,  which  of  course  was 
three  to  one,  the  President  decided.  The  pain  was  for  Hamilton  and  myself, 
but  the  public  experienced  no  inconvenience." 

He  appears  very  early  to  have  imbibed  the  opinion  that  he  was  the  repub 
lican  Abdiel  of  the  government;  for  Washington  he  regarded  as  (not  all 
unwillingly)  seduced  by  the  arch-apostate  Hamilton.  Why  he  remained  in 
office,  incurring  responsibilities  by  seeming  concurrence  in  proceedings 
which  he  secretly  abhorred ;  and  instead  of  taking  the  position  of  open  hos 
tility,  confined  his  protest  against  what  he  rejected,  to  the  leaves  of  those 
"  three  volumes  bound  in  marbled  paper,"  and  to  the  patronage  of  a  news 
paper,  about  which  we  shall  hear  more  anon,  no  one  can  tell. 

External  causes  considerably  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  rival  statesmen. 
The  Revolution  in  France,  which  it  had  been  the  boast  of  all  Americans  to 
have  suggested,  if  not  indeed  to  have  actually  set  in  motion,  was  now  every 
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clay  hurrying  into  a  more  rapid  and  giddy  course.     Jefferson  and  his  friends    CHAP. 

felt  themselves  committed  to  the  approbation  of  their  first  ally  and  helper ;  - 

although  it  was  not  abstract  France,  but  the  absolute  Monarch  of  France,  At0Di793.8S 
(against  whom  all  the  force  of  the  Revolutionists  was  directed,)  who  had  be 
friended  the  Americans, — a  change  which  Jefferson  seems  usually  to  have 
ignored.  Accordingly,  they  continued  to  vindicate  the  doings  of  the  French, 
and  with  increasing  bitterness  as  they  grew  less  defensible ;  whilst  Adams 
and  the  Federalists  generally,  more  truly  (as  the  event  proved)  estimating 
the  character  of  the  convulsion,  spoke  of  the  old  and  slowly  developed  British 
Constitution  with  affectionate  regard  ;  and  did  not  hold  the  people  of  their 
Father-land  to  be  "  natural  enemies,"  because  George  III.  and  his  ministers 
had  provoked  the  war  that  had  issued  in  the  Independence  of  America. 

For  the  purpose  of  moderating  the  popular  admiration  of  the  French, 
Adams  published  in  a  paper  called  "  The  United  States'  Gazette,"  a  series  of 
Discourses  on  Davila's  "  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  France."  And  about 
the  same  time,  his  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  now  first  appears  upon  the 
scene,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  so  distinguished,  wrote  in  the  "  Boston 
Centinel  "  a  number  of  articles,  signed  "Publicola;"  in  which  not  only  the 
political  vagaries  of  the  French  were  unsparingly  criticised,  but  with  them 
Paine's  "  Rights  of  Man,"  the  first  part  of  which  had  recently  been  repub- 
lished  in  America,  with  a  commendatory  introduction  by  Jefferson. 

As  this  contest  proceeded,  the  title  "  Republicans  "  was  taken  conclusively 
by  Jefferson's  party,  undistinctive  though  it  was, — and  as  we  remarked  in  an 
earlier  chapter,  more  plainly  indicating  what  they  feared  to  be  charged  with 
not  being,  than  descriptive  of  what  they  exclusively  were.  And  an  antagonist 
journal  to  that  which  John  Adams  encouraged,  was  set  up,  as  "  the  National 
Gazette;"  the  editor,  Freneau,  being  taken  as  translating  clerk  into  Jeffer 
son's  office ;  which  scolded  all  the  members  of  the  Government,  except  the 
Secretary  of  State,  with  ultra  Hibernian  vehemence ;  and  denounced  the 
majority  in  the  Legislature  in  the  coarsest  terms, — which  we  now  know  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  Jefferson's  note-book. 

How  the  House  played  its  part,  we  have  seen.  And  with  the  passages  in 
Jefferson's  Memoirs,  headed  Anas,  before  us,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  whence 
descended  the  inspiration  which  the  general  line  of  objection  taken  by  the 
Opposition  bewrayed.  A  passage  quoted  above  from  that  posthumous  pro 
test,  tells  us  that  the  financial  system  of  the  Government  was  the  ground  of 
the  opposition  to  it ;  and  we  have  seen  that  it  was  so  in  profession.  Yet 
almost  all  the  measures  brought  forward  by  the  Government  met  with  similar 
resistance ;  and  we  know  that  the  radical  principles  of  the  opposing  party 
were  really  not  at  all  changed. 

The  tactics  of  the  "  Republican  "  party  were,  at  this  time,  the  very  same 
with  those  of  the  Terrorists  of  France.  And  the  phantom  of  a  ' {  Monarchical 
Conspiracy  "  was  employed,  like  the  too  well  known  "  Brigands,"  "  Camp 
of  Jales,"  "  Austrian  Committee,"  and  the  like,  at  Paris,  in  the  immediately 
following  years.  If  the  consequences  were  different,  it  must  be  ascribed  to 
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CHAP,  these  two  facts,  that  Jefferson's  trick  was  attempted  upon  a  community,  at 
-  heart  English,  and  not  upon  a  Faubourg  St.  Antoine ;  and  that,  unjust  and 

to  1793.  oppressive  as  the  British  colonial  rule  had  been,  it  had  not  degraded  those 
who  were  subjected  to  it  into  savages,  but  had  educated  them  into  free-men. 
Passing  over,  for  the  present,  the  strongly-tinted  records  of  conversations, 
of  rumours  at  third-hand,  &c.  &c.,  which  Jefferson  preserved,  pour  servir, 
when  the  story  of  his  political  life,  or  the  history  of  his  party,  should  be 
written;  and  which  are,  in  themselves,  the  most  condemnatory  evidence 
against  himself, — merely  from  the  fact  of  his  constructing  them,  and  destining 
them  for  publication; — leaving  them,  let  us  take  a  passage  out  of  a  long 
semi-official  letter,  which  he  addressed  to  the  President,  before  he  had  en 
joyed  the  quietude  of  Mount  Vernon,  after  the  turmoil  of  the  session,  an 
entire  week. 

After  reciting  what  purports  to  be  a  statement  of  the  opinions  and  rumours 
current  respecting  the  Funding  Scheme  and  the  Bank, — and  how  any  sane 
man  could  have  indited  such  a  statement,  is  marvellous, — he  goes  on  telling 
his  Chief  how  the  people  said,  or  thought — "  that  this  corrupt  squadron  de 
ciding  the  voice  of  the  Legislature  have  manifested  their  disposition  to  get 
rid  of  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Constitution  on  the  general  Legislature, 
— limitations,  on  the  faith  of  which,  the  States  acceded  to  that  Instrument ; — 
that  the  ultimate  object  of  all  this  is,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  change  from  the 
present  republican  form  of  government,  to  that  of  a  monarchy,  of  which  the 
English  Constitution  is  to  be  the  model.  That  this  was  contemplated  in  the 
Convention  is  no  secret,  because  its  partisans  have  made  none  of  it.  To 
effect  it  then  was  impracticable  ;  but  they  are  still  eager  after  their  object,  and 
are  predisposing  every  thing  for  its  ultimate  attainment.  So  many  of  them 
have  got  into  the  Legislature,  that,  aided  by  the  corrupt  squadron  of  paper 
dealers,  who  are  at  their  devotion,  they  make  a  majority  in  both  Houses. 
[Dr.  Sullivan  has  answered  this  vague  and  universal  slander,  by  giving  a  list 
of  both  Senate  and  Representatives ;  looking  at  it,  and  seeing  such  a  number 
of  justly  venerated  names,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  Jefferson's  conduct, — 
until  we  see  that  he  especially  laboured  to  impress  his  notions  upon  those  at 
a  distance  from  the  seat  of  Government,  and  those  living  in  an  after-age,  with 
whom  success  was  more  probable,  than  with  contemporaries,  and  those  resi 
dent  on  the  spot.  This  does  not,  however,  wholly  explain  it.]  The  Repub 
lican  party,  who  wish  to  preserve  the  government  in  its  present  form,  are 
fewer  in  number.  *  *  *  Of  all  the  mischiefs  objected  to  the  system  of 
measures  before  mentioned,  none  is  so  afflicting  and  fatal  to  every  honest 
hope,  as  the  corruption  of  the  Legislature.  As  it  was  the  earliest  of  these 
measures,  it  became  the  instrument  for  producing  the  rest,  and  will  be  the 
instrument  for  producing  in  future  a  king,  lords,  and  commons,  or  whatever 
else  those  who  direct  may  choose."  He  sees  some  hope  in  the  prospect  in 
multiplication  of  the  Representatives,  "  the  great  mass  "  of  whom  he  reckons 
upon  as  "  an  accession  to  the  Republican  party."  He  professes  the  rupture 
of  the  Union  to  be  a  most  incalculable  evil ;  and  "  yet,"  he  adds,  "  when  we 
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review  the  mass  that  opposed  the  original  coalescence  ;  when  we  consider  that  c  H^A  p. 
it  lay  chiefly  in  the  Southern  quarter  ;   that  the  Legislature  have  availed  —    ' 


themselves  of  no  occasion  of  allaying  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  whenever  to  1793. 
Northern  or  Southern  prejudices  have  come  in  conflict,  the  latter  have  been 
sacrificed,  and  the  former  soothed  ;  [which  was  a  deliberate  mis-statement  of 
what  had  actually  occurred]  —  that  the  owners  of  the  debt  are  in  the  Southern, 
and  the  holders  of  it  in  the  Northern,  division  ;  [which  was  nothing  to  the 
point,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  be  alleged  that  the  South  had  suffered,  or 
wrought,  more  in  the  cause  of  Liberty  than  the  North,  but  only  that  they 
had  proved  moneyless  (  gentlemen,'  whilst  the  others  had  showed  them 
selves  substantial  men  of  business  ;]  that  the  Anti-federal  champions  are  now 
strengthened  in  argument  by  the  fulfilment  of  their  predictions  ;  that  this 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  monarchical  Federalists  themselves,  who, 
having  been  for  the  new  Government  merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  monarchy, 
have  themselves  adopted  the  very  construction  of  the  Constitution,  of  which, 
when  advocating  it  before  the  people,  they  declared  it  insusceptible  ;  that 
the  republican  Federalists,  who  espoused  the  same  Government  from  its  in 
trinsic  merits,  are  disarmed  of  their  weapons,  that  which  they  denied  as  pro 
phecy  having  become  true  as  history  ;  —  who  can  be  sure  that  these  things 
may  not  proselyte  the  small  number  which  was  wanting  to  place  the  majority 
on  the  other  side  ?  And  this  is  the  event  at  which  I  tremble,  and  to  prevent 
which  /  consider  your  continuance  at  the  head  of  affairs  as  of  the  last  im 
portance" 

So  the  conclusion  at  which  this  political  seer  arrived,  was  in  fact  the 
abnegation  of  one  of  the  two  immovable  objections,  which  he  had  from 
the  first  entertained  against  the  Constitution  !  And  to  preserve  the 
country  from  having,  in  imagination,  to  choose  between  monarchy  and  dis 
ruption,  he  would  aid  in  imposing  upon  it,  in  reality,  "  a  bad  edition  of  a 
Polish  king  !  " 

In  one  of  his  notes  of  conversations  with  Washington,  to  be  found  in  the 
collection  we  have  spoken  of,  is  one  that  contains  his  answer  to  this  delirious 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  nation.  He,  with  his  calm  rectitude,  was  a 
far  more  accurate  observer,  and  correct  judge  of  those  things,  than  his  shrewd 
but  shallow  adviser.  It  might  have  abashed  a  cooler  man  than  the  Secretary, 
to  hear  his  own  clerk's  newspaper  distinctly  accused  of  originating  and 
fomenting  whatever  practical  opposition  to  the  Government,  or  sedition,  was 
known  to  exist.  The  "  conspiracy,"  his  plain  common-sense  could  not  re 
ceive  ;  and  least  of  all  could  he  be  so  misguided  as  to  ascribe  to  the  New 
Englanders,  either  design  or  desire  to  supplant  the  Republic  by  a  monarchy. 
For  Jefferson  had  contrived,  with  the  customary  ill-luck  of  "  inventors,"  to 
represent  the  fountain-head  of  republicanism  as  the  hot-bed  of  treason.  To 
the  notion  of  a  second  term  of  administration,  he  offered  several  weighty 
and  (for  himself)  sufficient  objections. 

Both  Hamilton  and  Randolph  earnestly  addressed  the  President  on  the 
imperative  necessity  for  his  re-election  ;  on  the  ground  that  the  new  frame 
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CHAP,    of  government  was  far  from  perfectly  organized,  or  from  possessing  such  a 

—  hold  upon  the  mind  of  the  nation,  as  would  guarantee  it  against  the  danger 

to  1793.  of  perishing  in  the  collision  of  the  parties,  which  in  the  coming  Congress,  it 
could  but  be  feared,  would  be  more  violent  than  ever.  Indeed  it  seemed  to 
them  that  nothing  but  his  presence  at  the  head  of  affairs  could  avert  that  most 
horrible  of  all  scourges  for  a  land — civil  war.  So  fur  had  the  passions  of 
those  who  felt  themselves  there  to  be  in  a  minority — the  State-sovereignty 
party,  now  calling  themselves  Republicans,  and  affecting  to  be  the  only 
faithful  adherents  of  the  Constitution,  which  they  had  all  but  destroyed  in 
the  hour  of  its  birth — carried  them  ;  arraying  the  South  against  the  North, 
and  provoking  responsive  hate. 

And  here  we  can  most  appropriately  remark,  what  we  have  more  than 
once  before,  in  other  words,  said,  that  the  only  political  question  at  issue 
between  the  two  great  parties,  possible,  was  how  much  or  how  little  power 
should  be  ceded  by  the  States  severally,  to  the  general  Government  of  the 
Union.  There  might  be  a  few  speculative  monarchists,  as  there  were  a  few 
who  speculatively  objected  to  any  confederacy  at  all,  and  some  who  would 
lightly  have  dispensed  with  all  government.  But  none  of  these  could  be 
party  questions : — Where  to  draw  the  line,  at  which  the  State  sovereignty 
should  cease,  and  the  National  sovereignty  begin,  this  was  the  only  matter  of 
domestic  interest  that  could  be  used  as  the  nucleus  of  a  political  party.  There 
was  also  one  of  extraneous  interest,  which  might  be  employed  subsidiarily  to 
this,  and  was  in  fact  so  employed  ;  which  often  appeared  to  be  the  principal 
point  at  issue,  whilst  it  was  always  of  inferior  moment  to  the  home  question ; 
and  this  was  whether  France  or  Britain — the  hard  and  overbearing  parent 
state,  or  the  politic  (but  now  insane)  friend-in-necd — should  be  the  charac 
teristic  ally.  All  other  questions  have  related  to  private  and  local  interests, 
— as  agriculture  or  trade,  which  should  be  favoured  ? — slavery  or  freedom, 
which  should  prevail  in  the  land  of  liberty  ?  And,  as  these  angry  discus 
sions  revealed,  just  as  jealousies  in  the  crisis  of  the  war  did, — the  landowners 
of  the  South,  "gentlemen  "  possessing  wide  estates,  cultivated  by  bondsmen; 
or  the  small-farm  owners  of  the  North,  hard-working,  unrefined,  God-fear 
ing  men ; — which  should  be  held  the  representatives  of  the  agricultural  and 
landed  interests  ?  It  has  happened,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  note  this  fact, 
that  every  one  of  these  minor,  but  more  irritating  points,  has  again  and  again 
been  made  use  of  by  one  party  or  the  other,  as  the  sword  or  the  shield  in  the 
progress  of  the  fray ;  and  it  may  have  seemed  that,  could  they  have  been 
beaten  down,  the  victory  of  the  opponents  must  have  been  sure.  But  when 
they  have  been  smitten  down,  it  has  invariably  proved  that  the  victory  was 
not  gained.  The  secret  of  the  giant  strength  of  one,  at  least,  of  these 
huge  combatants  lies  in  a  rooted  conviction  on  the  fundamental  principle  of 
government;  and  from  it  we  can  judge  concerning  the  other;  and  respect 
ing  both  may  be  assured  that  in  spite  of  the  withes,  and  cords,  and  clogs  of 
laws  upon  these  minor  matters,  the  conflict  will  be  carried  on  with  undimiii- 
ished  might,  until  the  triumph  of  the  right  can  bring  nought  but  blessing  to 
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mankind,  and  then  the  true  conqueror  will  be  known,  and  the  imperishable    CHAP. 
crown  will  be  won. 

Gradually,  as  our  narrative  has  intimated,  this  party  conflict,  which  JefFer-  to  {793. 
son,  as  the  head  of  the  Opposition,  though  in  the  Cabinet,  maintained  with 
the  Federalists,  changed  in  its  character.  It  was  first  Anti-federalism ;  then 
it  became  resistance  to  the  financiering  of  the  Federalists  ;  and  at  last  it  was 
merely  rivalry,  and  not  always  very  scrupulous  rivalry,  of  the  Finance 
Minister.  And  for  a  time  Hamilton  and  the  Secretary  of  State  were  the 
symbols  of  the  two  great  parties  ;  and  the  personal  element  almost  entirely 
obscured  the  public  character  of  the  duel. 

For  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  provoked  beyond  enduring  by  the  sys 
tematic  and  ceaseless  attacks  of  Freneau,  either  wrote,  or  procured  to  be 
written,  under  the  signature  "  An  American,"  in  a  friendly  newspaper,  a 
counter-attack  upon  Jefferson,  through  his  dependent ;  and  very  speedily 
(for  being  made  the  object  of  the  charges  of  others  did  not  prove  so  pleasant 
as  directing  charges  against  them)  Hamilton  found  himself  engaged  in  a 
"  bicker,"  in  which  he  had  with  his  own  pen  to  defend  himself  against  a 
host.  The  President  was  greatly  grieved,  on  learning  the  extremities  to 
which  the  partisans  on  both  sides  had  gone ;  and  he  wrote  wise  and  friendly 
letters  to  his  ministers,  counselling  "  liberal  allowances,  mutual  forbearings, 
and  temporizing  yieldings,  on  all  sides,"  and  reminding  them  of  the  "  un 
happy  consequences,  at  home  and  abroad,"  which  such  heats  must  produce. 
The  replies  of  the  two  men  are  singularly  diverse  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  advantage  is  with  Hamilton,  whose  manful,  dignified,  and  ge 
nerous  letter,  is  a  complete  answer  to  his  antagonist's  peevish  reiteration  of 
his  former  vague  calumnies,  and  equally  vague  defence.  Jefferson  at  the 
same  time  spoke  of  an  intention  to  relinquish  his  office  ;  but  he  was  per 
suaded  afterwards  to  remain  in  it.  A  conversation,  recorded  in  his  Anas, 
contains  Washington's  answer  to  this  testy  communication ;  but  though  it 
displays  the  President's  kindness  and  magnanimity  most  clearly,  it  does  not 
place  the  Minister's  conduct  in  any  better  light. 

The  second  session  of  the  second  Congress  was  opened  on  the  6th  of 
November,  in  this  year,  1792  ;  just  as  the  excitement  of  the  Presidential 
election  was  beginning.  Washington  commenced  his  accustomed  speech,  by 
referring  to  the  "  abatement  of  the  satisfaction  "  he  experienced  in  meeting 
the  Members,  which  arose  from  the  continuance  of  the  Indian  hostilities,  on 
the  north-western  frontier.  And  he  gave  a  general  account  of  the  measures 
which  had  been  adopted  to  stop  the  destructive  incursions  of  the  tribes  be 
yond  the  border,  and  to  repress  the  insurrection  of  those  within  it;  suggesting 
the  desirableness  of  forming  "  an  eligible  plan  "  for  carrying  on  the  inter 
course  of  the  States  with  the  Aborigines. 

"  The  product  of  the  revenues  for  the  present  year,"  he  stated,  was  "  likely 
to  supersede  the  necessity  of  additional  burdens  on  the  community,  for  the 
service  of  the  ensuing  year."  He  also  spoke  of  the  resistance  offered  to  the 
Excise  law,  and  expressed  his  determination  "  to  assert  and  maintain  its  just 
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CH^AP.  authority."     The  Judiciary,  the  Mint,  the  Postage  of  Newspapers,  and  the 

— — •  proceedings  relating  to  the  public  debt,  were  then  alluded  to ;  and  observing 

to  1/93.  "  on  the  value  of  peace  with  other  nations,"  he  particularly  recommended  to 
the  Houses  the  prevention  of  "  those  aggressions  by  our  citizens  on  the  ter 
ritory  of  other  nations,  and  other  infractions  of  the  law  of  nations,  which, 
furnishing  just  subject  of  complaint,  might  endanger  our  peace  with  them;" 
— a  recommendation  which  ought  to  have  been,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
honour  of  the  Union,  inscribed  on  every  public  building  throughout  the 
States,  that  succeeding  generations  might  well  have  noted  what  the  most 
prudent  and  best  American  had  said,  in  anticipatory  reproof  of  the  lust  of 
territorial  aggrandizement. 

And  thus  he  concluded ; — "  The  results  of  your  common  deliberations 
hitherto  will,  I  trust,  be  productive  of  solid  and  durable  advantages  to  our 
constituents ;  such  as,  by  conciliating  more  and  more  their  ultimate  suffrage, 
will  tend  to  strengthen  and  confirm  their  attachment  to  that  constitution  of 

O 

government,  upon  which,  under  Divine  Providence,  materially  depend  their 
union,  their  safety,  and  their  happiness.  Still  further  to  promote  and  secure 
these  inestimable  ends,  there  is  nothing  which  can  have  a  more  powerful 
tendency  than  the  careful  cultivation  of  harmony,  combined  with  a  due  re 
gard  to  stability  in  the  public  councils." 

But  in  spite  of  these  exhortations  to  peace,  the  hostility  of  the  Opposition 
was  more  audacious,  and  more  successful  than  ever  before.  A  motion  for 
directing  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  the  War  department  to  attend 
the  House  to  give  information,  was  met  by  violent  denunciations  of  the  un- 
constitutionality  of  subjecting  the  Representatives  to  the  control  of  the 
officers  of  the  Executive.  One  is  surprised  to  find  that  Madison  joined  in 
this  preposterous  cry,  which  Ames  and  Gerry,  and  others  with  clearer  heads, 
or  of  less  suspicious  temper,  held  up  to  deserved  laughter.  Madison,  moved 
perhaps  by  their  arguments,  closed  the  dispute  by  referring  the  question  to 
the  committee  which  had  brought  it  forward,  again.  The  motions  for  re 
quiring  a  report  of  Hamilton  on  a  plan  for  redeeming  the  public  debt,  and 
for  paying  a  debt  owing  to  the  Bank,  which  were  introduced  to  the  House 
by  Fitzsimmons,  revived  this  dispute  ;  but  though  Madison  opposed,  they 
were  carried ;  although  "  nearly  every  vote,  south  of  Pennsylvania,  voted  in 
the  negative." 

It  so  happened,  that  within  a  week,  these  ardent  Constitutionalists  gave  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  their  political  principles  ; — for  although  they  all 
expressed  their  belief  in  the  "  right  of  petition,"  they,  by  a  vote,  caused  a 
petition  against  the  injustice  of  Slavery,  and  praying  for  its  abolition,  to  be 
returned  to  the  petitioner,  and  would  fain  have  had  the  entry  expunged  from 
the  journal  of  the  House ! 

The  result  of  the  second  Presidential  election,  which  took  place  on  De 
cember  the  5th,  although  not  yet  made  known  to  the  public,  may  be  stated 
here.  George  Washington,  who  had  again  given  up  his  own  wishes  ana 
hopes,  in  deference  to  the  strongly -pronounced  desires  of  his  personal  friends, 
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was  unanimously  re-appointed  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Union.     The  CHAP. 

Republicans,  or  Anti-Federalists,  did  not,  however,  suffer  John  Adams  to *' 

return  to  his  post  unopposed.  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  was  put  for-  ^tJivJJf9 
ward  to  dispute  the  honour  with  him.  Adams  received  every  vote  of  New 
Plampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
and  Maryland,  and  all  but  one  in  each  of  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina ; 
seventy-seven  in  all.  New  York,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
gave  all  their  votes  to  Clinton,  and  Pennsylvania  added  one,  making  his  total 
fifty.  The  Kentucky  electors  bestowed  their  four  upon  Jefferson  ;  and  South 
Carolina  threw  one  away  upon  Burr. 

About  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  presented  his  Report. 
For  "  redeeming  a  part  of  the  debt,  he  proposed  several  plans  ;  and  after  dis 
cussing  their  merits  decided  in  favour  of  the  one  which  had  recourse  to  loans, 
on  the  credit  of  short  annuities,  by  which  about  six  and  a  half  millions  would 
be  paid  off  in  ten  years  ;  and  to  effect  this,  he  proposed  a  tax,  either  on  riding 
horses  or  carriages.  For  the  e  reimbursement '  of  the  Bank,  he  merely  recom 
mended  that  power  be  given  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  two  millions ;  the  divi 
dends  on  the  shares  held  by  the  Government  to  be  pledged  for  the  interest ; 
and  as  the  Government  paid  6  per  cent,  to  the  Bank,  he  relied  on  the  saving 
that  would  be  effected  by  borrowing  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest." 

Professor  Tucker  does  not  tell  us  what  a  disappointment  these  plans  were 
to  the  partisans  of  his  hero,  Jefferson,  who  had  so  long  asserted,  after  their 
leader,  that  Hamilton  desired  the  country  to  be  burdened  with  the  Funded 
Debt  for  ever,  that  they  had  come  to  believe  their  own  assertions  :  and  they 
afforded  such  a  test  for  the  patriotism  of  the  carriage  and  saddle-horse  "  gen 
tlemen  "  of  the  South,  that  the  disappointment  gave  them  very  little  pleasure. 
They  attempted  to  depreciate  the  advantage  of  the  lower  interest  which  the 
Government  would  have  to  pay,  by  borrowing  of  some  other  lenders,  and  dis 
charging  their  debt  to  the  Bank,  by  representing  it  as  proposed  for  the  relief 
of  the  Bank.  This  plan  was  withdrawn,  after  an  even  vote,  including  the 
Speaker ;  but  the  proposal  to  omit  that  part  of  it  authorizing  a  loan,  "  which 
on  the  26th  of  December  received  but  17  votes,  was  passed  on  the  27th  of 
February  without  a  dissentient!"  Similar  facts  will  not  astonish  us,  as  we 
proceed ;  for  we  shall  discover  that  the  approach  of  any  change — a  new 
Congress,  a  new  President,  or  a  new  apportionment  of  Representatives — in 
variably  unhinges  affairs,  so  far  as  to  produce  very  remarkable  consequences. 
The  scheme  for  reducing  the  debt  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  course  of  a  subse 
quent  debate  on  the  state  of  the  finances. 

Encouraged  by  their  growing  power,  the  "  Republicans  " — after  a  passing 
blow  at  Knox,  by  a  proposition  to  substitute  militia,  or  volunteers,  for  regu 
lars,  in  the  war  with  the  Indians — ventured  upon  a  series  of  resolutions,  Giles 
being  the  mover,  "  the  object  of  which  was  generally  understood  to  be,  the 
inculpation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;"  as  a  sort  of  countermove  to  a 
Bill  for  "  the  further  assumption  of  the  State  debts  to  the  amount  of  the 
balances,  which,  on  a  final  settlement,  should  be  proved  due  to  them."  This 
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CHAP.  Bin  wag  carried  through  the  House,  but  rejected  by  the  Senate;  and  would 
— —  be  forgotten,  but  for  the  felonious  attack  on  those  whom  Jefferson  had  stig- 
to  1793.  matized  as  "  the  corrupt  squadron,"  led  on  by  Mercer  of  Maryland,  which 
was  repulsed, — and  those  resolutions  of  Giles. 

As  this  was  purely  a  party  affair,  we  will  borrow  our  account  of  them  from 
the  biographer  of  Jefferson.  These  resolutions  "  called  on  the  President  for 
copies  of  the  authorities,  under  which  the  loans,  authorized  in  August,  1790, 
had  been  made,  and  the  application  of  the  money  directed ;  together  with 
the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  and  by  whom  the  money  had  been  paid. 
They  required  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  exhibit  statements  of  the 
half-monthly  balances  between  the  United  States  and  the  Bank,  of  the  several 
sums  which  had  been  paid  into  the  Sinking  Fund,  of  the  sources  whence 
derived  and  their  application,  and  of  the  balance  of  the  unapplied  revenue 
for  the  year  1792,  specifying  the  several  places  of  deposit,  and  the  amounts 
deposited." 

Tucker  expounds  the  views  of  the  framers  of  these  resolutions,  by  stating 
that  they  were  designed  "  to  impute  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  inac 
curacy  as  well  as  obscurity  in  his  reports  ;"  which  is  a  milder  phrase,  we 
presume,  for  what  was  actually  meant.  He  also  states  that  Giles  "  exhibited 
some  estimates,  founded  partly  on  conjecture,  and  partly  on  the  Treasurer's 
report,  to  show  that  a  large  balance  was  unaccounted  for ;"  a  course  of  pro 
cedure  which  requires  no  comment.  The  Professor  seems  to  regard  it  as 
most  unbecoming  sensibility  in  Hamilton,  to  perceive  the  aim  of  these  re 
solutions  ;  and  as  most  disrespectful  in  him  to  defend  himself.  That  defence, 
as  far  as  it  regarded  the  revenue  of  the  preceding  year,  was  offered  without 
delay,  and  was  complete. 

Other  reports  were  presented  by  the  Secretary,  and  nine  new  resolutions, 
containing  distinct  accusations,  moved  by  Giles ;  and  the  whole  machinery  of 
committees,  and  oratory,  and  division  after  division,  till  the  night  of  March 
the  1st,  1793,  was  kept  in  motion.  Amongst  the  supporters  of  Giles  ap 
peared  Madison,  and,  but  for  that,  the  whole  attack  would  have  been  con 
demned  by  the  very  names  of  its  promoters.  On  every  one  of  the  charges, 
Hamilton  was  exculpated  by  votes  varying  from  forty  to  thirty-three,  against 
from  fifteen  to  seven ;  that  only  which  referred  to  the  fusion  of  two  loans, 
authorized  by  the  Acts  of  August  the  4th  and  August  the  12th,  1790,  having 
so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  ground,  and  that  merely  a  formal  one. 

The  other  business  of  the  session  may  be  very  compendiously  related. 
The  claim  for  compensation  for  loss  on  the  certificates  in  which  they  had 
been  paid,  advanced  by  the  officers  of  the  old  Continental  army,  was  rejected. 
An  Act  for  the  delivery  of  fugitives,  both  from  legal  punishment  and  from 
slavery,  to  the  Executive  of  the  State  whence  they  had  escaped  in  the  first 
case,  and  to  their  (so-called)  owners  in  the  other,  was  commenced  by  the 
Senate  and  agreed  to  by  the  House  : — it  was  not  worded  so  plainly  as  this, 
and  therefore  passed  without  remark,  and  afforded  a  precedent  for  subse 
quent,  and  worse,  wrong-doing.  The  trade  with  the  Indians  was  regulated ; 
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and  an  attempt  was  made  to  initiate  an  Amendment  on  the  Constitution,  be-  c  H^A  p. 
cause  the  State  of  Georgia,  sued  in  the  Federal  Courts  for  a  debt  due  to  a 
citizen  of  another  State,  had  suffered  judgment  by  default.  And  nearly  two 
millions  of  dollars  were  appropriated  to  the  public  service,  in  addition  to  al 
most  three  millions  more,  for  interest  on  the  debt.  On  the  2nd  of  March 
the  session  closed. 

In  preparation  for  the  installation  of  Washington,  as  President  for  a  second 
term,  the  Cabinet  was  consulted  respecting  the  forms  to  be  observed.  Ha 
milton  agreed  with  Jefferson  that  there  had  been  too  much  ceremony  on  the 
former  occasion,  but  Randolph  and  Knox  thought  otherwise,  "  the  latter 
vehemently."  Randolph  reported  the  result  to  the  President,  and  "no 
change  was  made,"  says  Jefferson.  But  there  was  a  considerable  change 
made.  Washington  presented  himself  on  the  4th  of  March  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  in  which  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  State,  the  corps  diplo 
matique,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  many  members  of  Congress,  were 
assembled,  and  then  Judge  Gushing  administered  the  oath  to  him  ;  after 
which,  in  a  very  brief  speech,  the  re-appointed  Chief  of  the  Union  expressed 
his  sense  of  the  high  honour  that  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  and  called 
those  standing  round  to  be  witnesses  to  the  oath  by  which  he  had  bound 
himself  to  maintain  the  Constitution  inviolate.  And  no  further  ceremonies 
marked  the  reinstatement  of  the  champion  of  liberty  at  the  head  of  the  people 
whom  he  had  formerly  guided  to  victory. 


CHAPTER  II. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  UNION  DURING  WASHINGTON'S  SECOND  PRESIDENCY. — MADISON'S  COMMERCIAL 
RESOLUTIONS. — THE  NAVY. — "THE  WHISKY  REBELLION." — THE  "  TREATY-MAKING  POWER"  DE 
BATED. — CHANGES  IN  THE  CABINET. — WASHINGTON'S  VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS. 

THREE-QUARTERS  of  a  year  elapsed  between  the  second  installation  of  Wash-    CHAP. 
ington,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  assembling  of  the  third  — ] 
Congress.      And  during  that  protracted  "  vacation,"   the  most  concerning  Ai0DiV»7? 
events  for  the  Union  were  such  as  we  must  relate  under  the  head  of  "  Foreign 
Affairs,"  in  the  next  chapter.     Out  of  these,  however,  arose  new  complica 
tions  of  parties,  and  displays  of  partisan  zeal,  which  require  notice  here,  as 
the  most  genuine  indications  of  the  direction,  and  the  rapidity  and  regularity, 
or  the  reverse,  of  the  Progress  of  the  Nation. 

Reviewing  these  events  at  the  distance  of  two  generations,  and  guided 
rather  by  the  lessons  of  universal  history,  and  by  the  consideration  of  what 
man  (individually  and  socially)  actually  and  always  is,  than  by  any  prepos- 
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CHAP,  sessions  or  ulterior  purposes,— we  can  but  pronounce  the  general  regard  of 

' the  Americans  for  the  French,  and  their  aversion  from  the  British,  in  these 

AtoDi797?3  early  years  of  their  Independence,  to  be  the  most  natural  and  justifiable 
feeling  that  a  nation  ever  entertained.  It  was  too  soon  after  the  infliction 
by  the  latter  of  wounds,  which  are,  notoriously,  the  slowest  to  heal ;  and  the 
liberal  and  enthusiastic,  if  not  sincere,  bestowal  of  aid,  that  had  proved 
precious  beyond  all  price,  in  its  results,  by  the  former;  for  the  exercise 
of  that  impartial  magnanimity,  which  is  said  to  characterize  every  truly  free 
people. 

And  there  were  causes  in  operation  which  tended  to  the  exaggeration  of 
both  passions.  For  ten  years  the  peace  with  Great  Britain  had  been  signed 
and  ratified,  and  the  treaty  yet  remained,  in  many  respects,  unfulfilled.  And 
the  British  Government,  smarting  under  the  sense  of  defeat,  and  still  actuated 
by  the  same  royal  unwisdom  that  had  committed  the  country  to  a  course 
which  could  not  end  in  victory,  had,  apparently,  endeavoured  to  divert  at 
tention  from  its  tarnished  laurels,  or  to  avenge  their  stains,  by  huckstering 
legislation. 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  history  from  the  very  moment  of  the 
completion  of  the  monarchy  by  Francis  I.,  was  but  an  organized  process  of 
decay, — had  itself  caught  fire  from  the  flames  it  had  helped  to  kindle,  with 
no  nobler  purpose  than  that  of  effecting  something  for  the  ruin  of  its  rival. 
Monarchy  had  been  violently  overthrown,  and  every  trace  of  the  former 
state  of  society,  as  far  as  could  be,  obliterated ;  and,  as  it  was  done  in  the 
name  of  Liberty,  the  Americans  willingly  forgot  that  it  was  the  King  and 
eleuthero-maniac  Noblesse,  who  had  so  effectually  befriended  the  cause  of 
Freedom  in  the  New  World.  Every  man  in  the  United  States  was  interested 
in  "  The  grand  Revolution,"  all  hoping — the  wiser  few  not  without  anxious 
fears,  but  the  unthinking  many,  and  the  political  fanatics  who  could  think 
only  in  one  way,  with  exultation  by  far  too  precipitate — for  a  happy  issue 
from  that  portentous  travail. 

But  commerce,  that  great  instructor  of  man,  was  silently  infusing  into  the 
minds  of  some,  especially  in  the  Northern  States,  larger  views  of  the  inter 
dependence  of  nations  ;  and  the  general  opinions  of  the  real  Federalists  were 
unquestionably  far  more  closely  related  to  those  held  by  enlightened  English 
men,  than  to  those  of  any  section  of  French  politicians.  And  thus  some  re 
sistance  was  already  being  offered  to  the  unreflective  instincts  of  the  majority; 
and  a  beginning  was  made  for  the  establishment — (it  is,  unhappily,  impossi 
ble  to  say  the  re-establishment) — of  a  manful  and  healthy  relation  between 
the  Father-land  and  its  vigorous  offspring. 

As  we  proceed,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  noting  the  action  of  the  con 
tending  influences,  which  have  kept  this  most  desirable  consummation  for 
both  nations  in  suspense  to  the  present  hour.  And  in  this  and  the  follow 
ing  chapter,  a  page  of  the  story  must  be  exposed,  which,  not  for  the  sake  of 
America  alone,  but  for  the  sake  of  all  that  she  has  represented  in  the  world, 
we  wish  had  never  been  written.  Were  it  not  that  much  which  occurred 
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afterwards  would  be  unintelligible  without  it,  we  should  gladly  pass  over    CHAP. 
this  portion  of  our  tale  with  the  slightest  notice. 

Scarcely  had  the  heads  of  the  state  dismissed  their  weighty  cares,  for  a  to  1797. 
brief  season  of  repose,  which  they  hoped  to  enjoy  whilst  the  new  Congress 
was  being  chosen,  than  they  were  summoned  to  their  tasks  again,  by  the 
ominous  aspect  of  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Poor  Louis  XVI.  had  been  be 
headed,  and  the  Constitution,  accepted  amidst  endless  festivities,  was  shat 
tered  to  pieces.  The  coalized  monarchs  of  Germany,  by  their  unwise  en 
deavours  to  restore  Louis  to  his  hereditary  position,  had  effected  that ;  and 
had  themselves  been  shamefully  driven  out  from  the  country  they  had  on 
that  pretext  invaded.  Now  Great  Britain  had  declared  war  against  France. 
We  shall  afterwards  relate  this  portion  of  our  story  in  full :  here  we  are  in 
terested  in  what  concerns  the  Union  internally  alone. 

To  the  infinite  disappointment  and  disgust  of  the  majority  of  the  people, — 
numbers  of  whom,  in  full  expectation  of  a  renewal  of  the  conflict  with  the 
old  country,  had  begun  to  fit  out  privateers,  and  make  ready  for  the  fray, — 
the  celebrated  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  was  issued.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
great  relief  to  them,  immediately  afterwards,  to  welcome  with  rapture  the 
ambassador,  or  rather  emissary,  of  the  Convention,  Citizen  Genet ;  and  by 
processions,  fetes,  orations,  and  every  imaginable  species  of  adulation,  to 
evince  their  cherished  hatred  for  the  enemy  of  their  first  ally. 

In  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  which  allowed  the  heralds  of  the 
Jacobins  to  enter,  mischief  enough  ensued.  Under  the  shelter  of  con 
ventional  usage,  they  preached  what  was  mere  club-law ;  and  by  way  of 
initiating  the  oppressed  peoples  in  the  career  of  liberty,  assumed  the  Dic 
tatorship,  unasked,  and  notwithstanding  their  being  aliens.  Not  to  this 
very  hour  has  their  work  been  undone, ; — neither  have  wiser  and  truer 
liberators  been  found  so  to  raise  the  multitudes,  that  having  won,  they 
should  be  able  to  retain  their  freedom.  The  enormous  armaments  by 
which  the  arbitrary  princes  of  Europe  are  maintaining  themselves  on  their 
tottering  thrones,  may  tell  us  how  far  the  Gallic  spirit  reached,  —  and 
also  how  far  short  it  fell  of  being  what  it  boasted  itself,  deliverance  for  the 
nations. 

With  our  present  feelings,  nothing  seems  so  mal-a-droit,  so  bungling,  as  the 
insolent  behaviour  of  the  Girondin  ambassador.  But  remembering  all  the 
circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  conduct  himself  as  he  did. 
He  found  himself  amidst  a  sympathizing  nation  ;  one  of  the  Ministers  of 
State  was  an  ardent  "  Galloman."  No  restraint  upon  the  expression  of 
opinion  compelled  the  utterance  of  well-considered  thoughts  only.  Personal 
liberty  of  the  most  extensive  kind,  appeared  to  offer  opportunities  for  real 
izing  any  dreams,  how  extravagant  soever.  Citizen  Genet,  his  head  being 
fairly  turned,  thought  not  only  to  infringe  the  President's  Proclamation  him 
self,  but  to  enable  all  who  chose,  to  act  in  defiance  of  it  also  ;  and  to  turn 
the  Atlantic  sea-board  of  the  United  States  into  a  Barbary  coast, — from  every 
harbour  and  creek  of  which  should  swarm  forth  pirates  to  scatter  destruction 
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c  HA  P.  amidst  tlic  navies  and  the  commerce  of  Britain.     And  he  did  not  long  delay 

—  active  preparations  to  accomplish  this. 

to  17-J7.  The  correspondence  which  passed  between  the  Ambassador  and  the  Secre 
tary  of  State  will  be  noticed  subsequently.  Jefferson  was  more  than  half  a 
partisan  of  Genet's ;  and  from  his  own  papers  we  learn  that  he  gave  to  the 
measures  of  the  Executive  whatever  appearance  of  hesitation  characterized 
them.  The  journals  of  the  Opposition,  Freneau's  amongst  the  loudest,  and 
"  Democratic  Societies,"  encouraged  Genet  to  proceed,  in  spite  of  all 
laws — national  or  international ;  until  the  apostle  of  freedom,  as  he  deemed 
himself,  dared  to  threaten  George  Washington  that  he  would  "  appeal  to 
the  people." 

Few  insults  more  atrocious  than  this  have  ever  been  offered  to  any  people  : 
and  what  raises  it  to  the  rank  of  a  marvel,  is  the  circumstance,  that  the  same 
party  in  the  Union,  which  felt  most  keenly,  and  resented  most  implacably,  the 
tyranny  of  Great  Britain,  (exercised  towards  its  own  colonies,)  not  merely  did 
not  perceive  the  infamy,  but  actually  gloried  in  the  far  deeper  degradation  of 
seeing  the  Chief  Magistrate — elected  by  the  consentient  voice  of  the  whole 
people,  hectored ;  and  of  holding  itself  ready  to  vindicate  and  assist  the  most 
extravagant  and  dictatorial  command,  uttered  by  the  representative  of  a 
faction  of  a  country,  which  was  but  the  pupil  (and  not  a  very  creditable  one) 
of  America,  in  the  very  lessons  which  it  now  undertook  to  communicate  to 
"  the  universe  !  " 

However  dignified  and  national  the  tone  adopted  by  Jefferson  in  his  official 
communications  with  Genet;  we  learn  from  his  own  Anas  that  it  was  lie  who 
prevented  the  merited  expulsion  of  the  envoy ;  and  from  Genet  we  learn  that 
the  Secretary  had  "  an  official  language  and  a  language  confidential"  The 
narrative  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  of  all  Jefferson's  subsequent 
public  and  party  proceedings,  will  confirm  the  impressions  produced  by  those 
facts  ;  and  justify  our  laying  upon  him  the  especial  reproach  of  this  dishonour 
to  his  country,  and  of  having  thereby  prepared  the  way,  not,  indeed,  for 
"  monarchy,"  but  for  despotism ; — had  not  the  nobler  and  truer  patriotism  of 
those  whom  most  he  maligns  interfered  to  save  it. 

All  through  those  nine  months  of  the  recess,  this  scandalous  controversy 
raged  ;  fed  ceaselessly  by  new  aliment,  both  by  the  measures  adopted  towards 
the  marine  of  the  Union  by  the  belligerent  powers,  and  by  the  malicious 
assiduity  of  the  Opposition  journalists.  Nor  was  it  allayed  until  after  Wash 
ington  had  retired  from  the  conduct  of  affairs.  The  meetings  of  the  Cabinet 
were  frequent,  and  the  divisions  there  had  the  unhappicst  effect  on  the  mem 
bers  themselves,  and  through  them  on  the  nation  at  large.  Jefferson's  private, 
and  worse  than  partial,  record  is  our  unimpeachable  witness  on  this  head. 
The  evenness  of  the  President's  temper  was  proverbial ;  but  it  gave  way 
amidst  these  turmoils,  and  in  a  manner  very  different  from  the  hasty  oath 
which  testified  the  anxiety  of  the  commander,  in  the  crisis  of  a  battle. 

On  one  occasion,  in  a  private  interview  between  the  Secretary  and  his  Chief, 
a  conversational  discussion  took  place  on  the  employment  of  the  term  "  our 
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Republic"  in  an  official  letter,  about  the  recall  of  the  former  envoy.     The    CHAP. 

objection  raised  by  Washington  was  manifestly  that  of  Jefferson's  own  party,  

according  to  whom,  and  in  strictest  accuracy,  the  United  States  could  not  be  io 
designated  thus ;  being,  from  that  point  of  view,  a  Confederation ;  each 
separate  State  of  which  was  a  Republic.  It  is  equally  manifest  that  Jefferson 
supposed  him  to  object  to  it,  out  of  that  appetite  for  kingship,  which  he,  with 
out  the  pretence  even  of  a  reason,  attributed  to  the  hero.  For  thus  he  repre 
sents  him  speaking ; — "  He  said  that  certainly  ours  was  a  republican  govern 
ment,  but  yet  we  had  not  used  that  style  in  this  way  ;  that  if  any  body  wanted 
to  change  its  form  into  a  monarchy,  he  was  sure  it  was  only  a  few  individuals, 
that  no  man  in  the  United  States  would  set  his  face  against  it  more  than  him 
self:  but  that  this  was  not  what  he  was  afraid  of;  his  fears  were  from  another 
quarter ;  that  there  was  more  danger  of  anarchy  being  introduced.  [A  re 
mark  which  Jefferson  might  have  pondered  with  profit.]  He  adverted  to  a 
piece  in  Freneau's  paper  of  yesterday ;  he  said  he  despised  all  their  attacks 
on  him  personally,  but  that  there  never  had  been  an  act  of  the  Government, 
not  meaning  in  the  Executive  line  only,  but  in  any  line,  which  that  paper  had 
not  abused."  "  He  was  evidently  sore  and  warm,  and  I  took  his  intention  to 
be,  that  I  should  interpose  in  some  way  with  Freneau,  perhaps  withdraw  his 
appointment  of  translating-clerk  to  my  office.  [Or  say,  simply,  cease  to  en 
courage  him  in  his  inflammatory  writing  ?]  But  I  will  not  do  it.  His  paper 
lias  saved  our  Constitution,  which  was  galloping  fast  into  monarchy;  and 
lias  been  checked  by  no  one  means  so  powerfully  as  by  that  paper.  It  is  well 
and  universally  known,  that  it  has  been  that  paper  which  has  checked  the 
career  of  the  monocrats  ;  and  the  President,  not  sensible  of  the  designs  of  that 
party,  [Let  it  be  remembered,  that  there  was  not  a  monarchical  party ;  and 
that  to  maintain  a  libellous  paper  to  prevent  the  speculations  of  a  few 
monarchists  from  being  converted  into  a  reality,  is  about  as  wise  as  it  would 
be  to  keep  a  fire-engine  to  put  out  the  lights  in  our  houses  at  night,  as  a 
certain  preventive  to  conflagration,]  has  not  with  his  usual  good  sense  and 
sang  froid,  looked  on  the  efforts  and  effects  of  this  free  press,  and  seen  that 
though  some  bad  things  have  passed  through  it  to  the  public,  yet  the  good 
have  preponderated  immensely."  Jefferson's  admission  here  of  tf  some  bad 
things"  in  Freneau's  Gazette;  his  expectation  that  the  President  should  not 
feel  the  misrepresentations  and  falsehoods  which  that  licentious  press  was 
circulating  through  the  Union,  as  the  true  picture  of  his  administration  and 
designs  ; — are  worth  noting. 

Some  months  later,  when,  in  response  to  Genet's  insulting  threat,  Washing 
ton  himself  was  minded  to  "  appeal  to  the  people,"  there  was  a  Cabinet  meet 
ing  ;  in  the  course  of  which  they  introduced  a  "  pasquinade  lately  printed," 
li  where  the  President  was  placed  on  a  guillotine."  This  was  like  what 
Jefferson's  admired  liberty  in  France  had  led  to ;  and  it  was  a  mournful  in 
dication  of  the  brutality  of  the  passions  which  were  scarcely  held  in  check 
during  the  contest.  "  The  President  was  much  inflamed ;  got  into  one  of 
those  passions  when  he  cannot  command  himself;  ran  on  much  on  the  per- 

VOL.    II.  I 
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CHAP,  sonal  abuse  which  had  been  bestowed  on  him;  defied  any  man  on  earth  to 

;  produce  one  single  act  of  his  since  he  had  been  in  the  Government,  which  was 

to  iVo?.  not  done  on  the  purest  motives ;  that  he  had  never  repented  but  once  the 
having  slipped  the  moment  of  resigning  his  office,  and  that  was  every  moment 
since  ;  that  by  God  he  had  rather  be  in  his  grave  than  in  his  present  situa 
tion  ;  that  he  had  rather  be  on  his  farm  than  to  be  made  Emperor  of  the 
World ;  and  yet  that  they  were  charging  him  with  wanting  to  be  a  King. 
That  that  rascal  Freneaii  sent  him  three  of  his  papers  every  day,  as  if  he 
thought  he  would  become  the  distributor  of  his  papers  ;  that  he  could  see  in 
this  nothing  but  an  impudent  design  to  insult  him :  he  ended  in  this  high 
tone."  Hardly-bested  President !  becoming  a  king,  and  justifying  all  this 
slander,  would  be  a  desirable  and  probable  course,  truly,  for  one  who  "  had 
rather  be  on  his  farm,  than  to  be  Emperor  of  the  World  ! " 

The  inflexible  integrity  of  Washington  was  never  perhaps  so  strongly 
shown  as  on  this  occasion.  He  knew  well  the  evil  influence  exerted  by 
Jefferson  on  the  public  opinion  entertained  of  the  Government,  and  could 
see  how  its  action  was  embarrassed  thereby ;  but  he  believed  him  a  sincere 
lover  of  his  country,  he  respected  his  ability  as  a  diplomatist,  and  he  felt  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and,  as 
far  as  was  possible,  according  to  their  own  wishes,  and  not  in  conformity  with 
his  own  personal  notions  merely ; — so,  when  Jefferson,  his  position  in  the 
Cabinet  being  "  immensely  difficult,"  in  consequence  of  his  private  views  of 
France  and  of  Citizen  Genet,  tendered  his  resignation,  he  used  all  allowable 
persuasion  to  induce  him  to  retain  it ;  and  finding  him  stedfast  in  his  design, 
he  consulted  him  like  a  friend,  respecting  persons  suitable  to  fill  his  vacant 
place,  and  the  place  which  Hamilton  had  notified  to  him,  that  he  should 
vacate  at  the  termination  of  the  next  session. 

One  step  was  taken,  as  the  result  of  all  this  conference  and  consultation, 
which  tended  in  its  issue  very  strongly  to  maintain  the  public  peace, — the 
recall  of  Citizen  Genet  was  demanded ;  and  as  it  had  happened,  that,  in  the 
swiftly  changing  course  of  matters  in  France,  his  Girondm  party  were  no 
longer  in  power,  no  objection  was  offered  ;  and  the  would-be  dictator  of 
America,  shorn  of  the  prestige  which  the  title  and  functions  of  ambassador 
had  invested  him  with,  sank  into  insignificance  as  a  sheltered  alien  where  he- 
had  borne  himself  so  arrogantly.  He  feared  to  return  to  France,  for  Liberty 
there  had  gone  frantic,  and  "  the  Revolution  was  devouring  its  children." 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  1793,  Philadelphia  suffered  from  a  visitation 
of  yellow  fever,  which  assumed  so  malignant  a  form,  that  all  who  were  able 
fled  from  the  place,  and  it  seemed  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  proper 
for  Congress  to  assemble  there.  Washington  consulted  his  Minister  respect 
ing  the  power  of  the  Executive,  under  the  Constitution,  "  to  change  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  in  cases  of  emergency  occurring  in  the 
recess."  But  the  necessity  for  deciding  upon  that  point  was  prevented  by 
the  subsidence  of  the  malady,  as  soon  as  the  wintry  season  commenced.  One 
good  thing  for  the  whole  country  this  fever  did;  —  it  brought  Freneau's 
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Gazette  to  a  conclusion.     It  would  have  been  well  could  it  also  have  ex-    CHAP 
tinguished  the  spirit  of  faction  Avhich  had  animated  that  journal. 

At  the  beginning  of  December  the  first  session  of  the  third  Congress  com-  "ViVgJ 
menced.  It  was  felt  by  all  parties  to  be  a  time  of  great  anxiety,  for  added 
to  all  the  excitement  concerning  the  French  alliance, — which  had  risen  so 
high,  that  Jefferson  himself  ascribed  it  "  to  the  forbearance  of  the  Govern 
ment,"  that  the  citizens  had  "  not  already  been  shedding  each  other's  blood," 
— there  was  the  change  in  the  numbers  effected  by  the  new  apportionment 
of  the  Representation ;  which  the  Republicans  had  confidently  anticipated 
would  throw  the  weight  into  their  scale.  Both  branches  of  the  Legislature 
abounded  with  able  men  ;  and  there  were  some  of  deserved  and  enduring 
eminence. 

In  the  Senate,  the  most  prominent  were  George  Cabot  and  Caleb  Strong, 
of  Massachusetts ;  Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut ;  Aaron  Burr  and  Rufus 
King,  of  New  York  ;  Robert  Morris  and  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Pennsylvania ; 
James  Monroe,  of  Virginia ;  with  Vining  of  Delaware,  Jackson  of  Georgia, 
Livermore  of  New  Hampshire,  who  had  been  men  of  mark  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  majority  of  the  Representatives  were  new  men.  Massachusetts  still 
sent  Ames  and  Sedgwick,  Thatcher,  Goodhue,  and  Artemas  Ward ;  and 
Connecticut,  Hillhouse,  Trumbull,  and  Wadsworth.  New  Jersey  continued 
to  speak  by  Clark,  Boudinot,  and  Dayton  ;  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Muhlen- 
burgs,  (one  of  whom  was  not  a  member  of  the  second  Congress,)  Gregg, 
Fitzsimmons,  Hartley,  and  Findley,  and  Scott,  who  was  omitted  at  the  last 
election  ;  Maryland,  by  Van  Murray  and  Mercer.  Madison,  Lee,  Giles, 
Moore,  Page,  and  Parker,  came  once  more  from  Virginia.  And  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  respectively  sent  Macon,  Smith,  and  Baldwin. 
In  addition,  Massachusetts  sent  Henry  Dearborn,  Samuel  Dexter,  and  William 
Lyman ;  and  Connecticut  sent  Uriah  Tracy.  John  Smilie  reinforced  the 
representation  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  Samuel  Smith  that  of  Maryland.  For 
Virginia  also  appeared  John  Nicholas ;  and  Andrew  Pickens,  who  had  shared 
in  the  perils  and  the  glory  of  the  war,  for  South  Carolina.  Frederic  A. 
Muhlenburg,  who  had  been  Speaker  to  the  first  Congress,  was  elected  in 
opposition  to  Sedgwick,  whom  the  favourers  of  the  administration  put  forward. 

The  opening  speech  was  delivered  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1793.  Wash 
ington  adverted  to  his  re-election  first ;  and  next  spoke  of  the  European  war, 
which  had  imposed  on  him,  as  it  seemed,  the  duty  of  admonishing  "  our 
citizens  of  the  consequences  of  a  contraband  trade,  and  of  hostile  acts  to  any 
of  the  parties;"  and  of  obtaining,  "  by  a  declaration  of  the  existing  legal 
state  of  things  an  easier  admission  of  our  right  to  the  immunities  belonging 
to  our  situation."  He  also  spoke  of  general  rules  which  had  been  adopted 
for  securing  the  neutrality  that  had  been  proclaimed ;  and  he  promised  that 
they  should  be  laid  before  the  House.  Yet,  he  urged,  they  must  not  "  in 
dulge  a  persuasion  "  that  they  should  not  again  be  required  to  resort  to  arms. 
"  There  is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States  among  nations,"  said  he,  "  which 
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CHAP.  wjn  be  withheld,  if  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation  of  weakness.  If 
— r~~ir"  we  desire  to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be  able  to  repel  it ;  if  we  desire  to  secure 
to  KM.  peace, — one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  our  rising  prosperity, — it 
must  be  known  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  for  war."  And  he  suggested 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  militia  system,  and  of  a  military  academy. 
Indian  affairs  were  next  treated  of;  and  the  Representatives  were  informed 
of  the  settlement  of  the  inter-State  accounts;  and  of  the  state  of  the  finances. 
The  discharge  of  the  debt,  and  auxiliary  provisions  to  meet  unexpected  ex 
penses,  were  recommended.  And  the  momentous  nature,  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  legislators,  was  impressively  pointed  out. 

Jefferson's  Anas  contains  a  record  of  some  discussions  in  the  Cabinet  re 
specting  this  speech.  Randolph  was  employed  to  draw  it.  Washington  had 
wished  to  advise  the  fortification  of  the  harbours,  but  Jefferson  opposed  it  as 
inexpedient ;  he  also  opposed  the  military  academy  scheme ;  although  Ran 
dolph  believed  it  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  ; — this  was  there 
fore  recommended  in  extremely  general  terms.  "  I  was  happy  to  see,"  adds 
our  author,  not  seeing  that  he  was  implying  the  unity  of  the  nation,  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  was  consistent  with  his  political  creed, — "  that  Randolph 
had,  by  accident,  used  the  expression  '  our  republic,'  in  the  speech.  The 
President,  however,  made  no  objection  to  it,  and  so,  much  as  it  had  discon 
certed  him  on  a  former  occasion  with  me,  it  was  now  put  into  his  own  mouth 
to  be  pronounced  to  the  two  Houses  of  Legislature." 

"  No  one,"  says  Sullivan,  in  his  remarks  upon  this  session,  "  no  one,  not 
old  enough  to  remember  the  state  of  feeling  at  that  time,  can  have  any  con 
ception  of  the  intense  excitement  which  then  prevailed."  It  was  now,  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  Democratic  party  felt  how  great  their  weight  was  in 
the  country,  and  closed  with  their  antagonists  in  the  full  confidence  of  ulti 
mate  victory.  Whilst  the  Federalists,  strong  in  the  rightness  of  their  inten 
tions,  and  convinced  of  the  logical  consistency  and  completeness  of  their 
"  platform,"  relied  upon  the  standing  and  the  wealth  of  their  leaders,  to  re 
press-  what  seemed  to  them  the  beginning  of  disruption  and  anarchy.  We 
shall  perceive  the  signs  of  the  growth  of  the  former  party,  in  the  votes,  as 
well  as  in  the  questions  discussed. 

The  first  business  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  House,  was  the  po 
sition  of  the  Foreign  Affairs,  which  do  not  concern  us  here,  further  than  the 
notification  of  Genet's  recall ;  which  reassured  the  Federalists,  as  much  as  it 
irritated  the  Gallicizcrs.  On  the  16th  of  December  Jefferson  presented  his 
famous  Report  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  commerce  of  the  Union 
was  carried  on  with  foreign  states ;  which  he  had  been  instructed  to  prepare 
by  the  former  Congress  :  and  which  Hale  has  well  summed  up,  as  follows. 

"  It  exhibited,  in  detail,  the  amount  of  the  various  articles  exported  to  the 
principal  commercial  nations,  and  of  the  imports  received  in  return.  The 
exports  consisted  principally  of  provisions  and  raw  materials ;  the  imports, 
of  manufactured  articles.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  among  the  former, 
cotton  is  not  mentioned.  Of  the  exports,  nearly  one  half  was  carried  to 
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Great  Britain  and  her  dominions;   of  the  imports,   about  four-fifths  were    CHAP. 
brought  from  the  same  countries  :  and  yet  of  the   shipping  of  the  United — 
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States,  not  quite  one-sixth  was  employed  in  this  trade.  to  1797. 

"  The  Report  proceeded  to  state  the  privileges  and  restrictions  of  our  com 
merce  with  the  nations  referred  to.  In  most  of  them,  the  articles  produced 
in  the  United  States  were  subject  to  heavy  duties,  and  some  of  them  were 
prohibited.  In  England,  their  trade  was  on  as  good  a  footing  as  was  the 
trade  of  other  countries  ;  but  she  enjoyed,  as  the  commercial  intercourse  be 
tween  the  two  nations,  privileges  and  advantages  far  superior  to  those  which 
she  permitted  to  the  United  States.  These,  however,  were  not  the  result  of 
special  regulations,  but  of  her  corn  laws,  navigation  act,  and  colonial  system. 

"  To  remove,  modify,  or  counteract  the  various  restrictions  imposed  by 
foreign  nations  on  our  commerce,  the  Secretary  recommended  amicable  ar 
rangements  as  the  most  eligible ;  but,  if  they  could  not  be  effected,  the  inter 
ests  of  the  country,  in  his  opinion,  required  that  countervailing  regulations 
should  be  adopted.  He  would  impose  the  same  restrictions  and  burdens  on 
their  commerce  and  navigation,  as  they  imposed  on  ours." 

Before  action  was  taken  upon  this  Report,  the  author  had  retired  from  the 
Cabinet.  He  had  been  persuaded  to  continue  in  office  to  the  end  of  the 
year;  and  now  he  withdrew  to  the  more  congenial  pursuits  he  was  able  to 
carry  on  at  Monticello.  What  those  pursuits,  in  good  part,  were,  we  shall 
be  at  no  loss  to  discover  as  we  proceed.  Randolph  succeeded  him  as  Secre 
tary  of  State ;  and  William  Bradford,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  inducted  into 
the  Attorney-general's  office. 

On  January  the  3rd,  1794,  Madison  submitted  to  the  House  his  Resolu 
tions,  which  were  based  011  Jefferson's  Report,  and  were  intended  to  be  the 
battle-ground  of  the  Opposition,  which  now  assumed  the  appearance  (to  em 
ploy  the  barbarous  language  of  the  last-named  partisan)  of  et  Galloman  " 
versus  "  Angloman."  Their  most  important  features  were,  the  imposition 
of  higher  duties  upon  the  manufactures  and  vessels  of  those  nations  which 
had  formed  no  commercial  treaties  with  the  United  States  ;  and  a  special 
class  of  duties  upon  goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  from  ports  which 
United  States  vessels  were  not  allowed  to  enter.  They  were,  in  fact,  no 
more  than  a  renewal  of  the  attempt  made  in  the  first  session  of  the  first  Con 
gress  to  lay  discriminating  duties  and  tonnage  upon  such  imports  and  ships  ; 
but  there  was  a  more  formal  basis,  in  the  elaborate  statement  of  the  ex- 
minister.  The  financial  mistake  embodied  in  them  was  irremediable  ;  no 
thing  could  countervail  its  injurious  effect  upon  the  Union ;  whilst  the  time 
chosen  to  bring  the  proposition  forward,  and  the  arguments  employed,  indi 
cated  without  much  affectation  of  disguise,  that,  having  failed  to  stir  up  the 
country  sufficiently  to  plunge  it  into  a  new  war  with  Britain,  by  the  scandal 
ous  conduct  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  by  the  inflammatory  writings  of 
factious  journalists,  the  Republican  party  was  endeavouring  to  effect  their 
object,  by « legislative  enactment;  hoping,  or  at  the  lowest  calculating  on  the 
possibility  of  such  a  revival,  or  increase,  of  the  anti- Anglican  fervour,  by 
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CHAP,  means  of  the  debates,  and  their  concomitants,  as  would  put  their  opponents 

—  into  the  seeming-wrong,  and  make  themselves  appear  the  only  true  patriots 

to  1797.  and  upholders  of  the  rights  of  America,  which  its  relentless  and  unnatural 
parent  state  was  still  bent  upon  interfering  with  and  destroying. 

For  two  months  the  debate  continued ;  and,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  the 
first  resolution,  which  contained  the  general  principle  of  Madison's  com 
mercial  policy, — discriminating  duties,  in  favour  of  the  nations  with  whom  the 
United  States  had  treaties  of  commerce, — was  carried  by  a  majority  of  five, 
in  a  House  of  ninety-seven.  The  principal  defenders,  beside  Madison  him 
self,  were  Giles,  Findley,  Nicholas,  and  Clark ;  but  it  was  clear  from  their 
neglect  of  well-known  facts,  and  their  large  misstatements,  both  respecting 
the  comparative  value  of  the  trade  with  Britain  and  that  with  France,  and 
respecting  the  restrictions  imposed  on  American  trade  by  the  former  power, 
that  the  benefit  of  the  commerce  of  the  Union  was  not  the  real  object  which 
was  aimed  at.  Smith  of  South  Carolina  and  Ames  were  the  foremost  op 
ponents,  and  they  were  manfully  supported  by  Lee,  Madison's  colleague, 
Forest  of  Maryland,  Goodhue,  Dexter,  Van  Murray,  Smith  of  Maryland, 
Hillhouse,  Dayton,  Hartley,  Tracy,  Boudinot,  and  others. 

The  extent  of  the  trade  with  Great  Britain,  and  especially  of  the  imports 
from  her  ; — the  credit  which  her  merchants  gave  ; — the  existence  of  restric 
tions  especially  imposed  on  her  commerce  by  the  States,  whilst  none  of  the 
restrictions,  of  which  the  Americans  complained,  were  imposed  on  them 
alone,  special  favour  being  shown  to  the  trade  with  the  daughter  country ; — 
the  certainty  of  the  destruction  of  their  own  commerce  ; — the  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  New  England  members,  who  might  be  expected  to  know  better  on 
this  question  than  others,  having  more  to  do  with  manufactures  and  trade,  were 
all  against  the  resolutions,  whilst  the  Southern  States  were  most  in  their  favour  ; 
— these,  and  similar  arguments,  were  urged  against  Madison's  proposed  tariff- 
war  ;  along  with  a  most  effective  array  of  statistics,  corrective  or  contradictory 
of  the  statements  on  the  other  side.  "  The  feelings  of  the  House,  and  the 
character  of  the  debate,"  says  Sullivan,  "  may  be  judged  from  this  incident : 
Mr.  Ames  said,  the  resolutions  had  French  stamped  upon  the  very  face  of 
them.  Josiah  Parker,  of  Virginia,  replied,  that  he  wished  there  was'  a  stamp 
on  every  forehead,  to  designate  whether  he  was  for  France  or  Britain." 

Jefferson,  who  found  his  "  mind  totally  absorbed  in  his  rural  occupations  " 
— as  he  said  at  the  end  of  a  letter  to  Madison  altogether  devoted  to  politics, 
showed  that  retirement  had  given  a  keener  edge  to  his  suspicions.  "  I  am  at 
no  loss,"  he  wrote,  "  to  ascribe  Smith's  speech  to  its  true  father.  Every  tittle 
of  it  is  Hamilton's,  except  the  introduction."  It  is  remarkable  that  he  ob 
jected  to  the  affiliation,  on  similar  but  stronger  ground,  of  Freneau's  attacks 
on  the  administration,  on  himself.  And  about  some  other  questions  of  even 
more  intense  interest,  discussed  in  this  session,  he  added — "  Not  that  the 
monocrats  and  papermen  in  Congress  want  war ;  but  they  want  armies  and 
debts;"  and  it  really  seemed  that  he  would  have  held  his  hatred,  of  Great 
Britain  in  abeyance,  to  deprive  those  he  so  heartily  detested  at  home,  of  what 
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he  had  declared  to  be  their  object,  in  adopting  his  own  hostility  against  that   CHAP. 
country. 

Before  the  other  resolutions  were  fully  debated,  negotiations  were  opened  ^JVw! 
with  Britain  respecting  some  measures  adopted  by  her  during  the  war, 
which  affected  the  commerce  of  the  Union ;  but  the  increasing  ardour  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Opposition  may  be  estimated  by  the  proposal  to  apply  the  dis 
criminating  duties  to  Great  Britain  alone.  When  the  news  of  the  Order  in 
Council  for  cutting  off  all  supplies  from  the  French  colonies,  and  stopping  even 
the  neutral  trade  with  them,  arrived,  that  feeling  blazed  out  with  new  fierce 
ness;  and  many,  who  had  opposed  the  resolutions,  joined  their  supporters,  in 
promoting  retaliative  proceedings.  An  embargo  was  laid,  for  sixty  days 
in  all;  it  was  proposed  to  raise  regiments, — to  enrol  the  militia;  Smith, 
who  had  been  so  prominent  on  the  other  side,  suggested  the  indemnification 
of  merchants  who  might  suffer  spoliation,  that  a  basis  for  effective  action 
might  be  obtained ;  and  Dayton,  though  Smith  opposed,  moved  that  all  debts 
due  to  Great  Britain  should  be  sequestrated  for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying 
those  who  might  suffer ; — and  although  the  Order  in  Council  was  modified  in 
favour  of  America,  a  bill  passed  by  a  large  majority,  for  prohibiting  all  com 
mercial  intercourse  between  the  States  and  Britain,  and  the  introduction  of 
any  articles  grown  or  manufactured  in  the  British  islands. 

"  This  measure  was  arrested  in  the  Senate,  at  the  third  reading,  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Yice-President ;  not,  as  it  is  said,  and  generally  believed, 
from  a  disinclination  to  the  ulterior  expedience  of  the  measure,  but  from  a 
desire  to  try  the  effect  of  negotiation,  previous  thereto."  The  acceptance  of 
the  other  resolutions  brought  forward  by  Madison  was  postponed,  because 
of  these  new  movements,  and  they  were  not  introduced  again. 

A  Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  provision  of  a  naval  force  reported  it 
desirable  to  build  four  frigates ;  and  a  new  shape  was  given  to  the  character 
of  the  Opposition.  Madison  and  his  followers  seem  to  have  expected  to  per 
suade  the  House  by  reasoning  of  this  kind ; — this  naval  force  will  not  be 
strong  enough  to  effect  all  that  appears  needful,  therefore  do  not  build  any 
vessels.  In  spite  of  which,  it  was  resolved  to  build  six  frigates,  provided 
peace  could  not  be  purchased  of  the  Algerines.  The  Republicans  in  this 
debate  displayed  the  real  depth  of  their  concern  for  the  commerce  of  the 
Union ;  and  a  most  remarkable  likeness,  in  policy,  to  the  old  Tory  party  of 
Great  Britain ;  which,  of  all  historical  parties  in  politics,  they  in  other  re 
spects  most  nearly  resembled.  Another  Act  committed  the  fortification  of 
certain  specified  harbours  to  the  President ;  and  others  made  needful  military 
provisions  for  the  possible  outbreak  of  war.  It  was  all  this  that  sug 
gested  Jefferson's  remarks  upon  the  wishes  of  the  "  monocrats  and  paper- 
men." 

"  Inquiry  into  the  official  conduct  of  Hamilton,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
was  renewed  this  session,"  at  his  own  request.  "  Mr.  Giles,  Mr.  Monroe, 
Mr.  Venables,  all  Virginians,  and  all  of  them  personal  enemies  of  the  Secre 
tary,  conducted  the  inquiry  with  the  utmost  scrutiny ;  but  their  efforts,  even 
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CHAP.  in  these  bitterest  times   of  party,  were  unavailing.     The   result  was   most 
— - — —  honourable  to  the  Secretary." 

to  i7»7.  Beside  these  matters,  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  recommended 
the  increase  of  certain  import  duties,  and  the  imposition  of  assessed  taxes  on 
carriages,  snuff,  auction  sales,  licences  for  the  sale  of  wines  and  foreign  spirits, 
&c. ;  most  of  which  were  carried  in  the  House,  though  after  much  resistance ; 
and  the  ad  valorem  duties  on  imports  were  raised  by  the  addition  of  from  fty 
to  5  per  cent.,  to  the  duties  already  laid.  The  claims  of  the  States  which 
were  creditors  of  the  Confederacy,  on  the  balance  of  the  Revolutionary  ac 
counts,  were  funded,  according  to  Hamilton's  plan,  under  particular  condi 
tions.  They  raised  the  amount  assumed  to  nearly  twenty-two  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars.  His  plan  was  not,  however,  taken  entire  ;  and  the  con 
sequence  was  that  the  States  indebted  to  the  Confederacy,  —  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  sum  laid  out  on  fortifications  by  New  York, — never  paid 
any  part  of  these  debts.  This  consequence  of  the  autonomy  of  the  States  de 
serves  particular  notice  ;  as  indicating  one  source  of  weakness  to  the  Union 
at  large,  which  is  all  the  greater  that  it  arises  from  what  we  have  elsewhere 
designated  as  its  chief  strength.  The  too  well-known  "  Repudiations  "  of 
later  times  will  appear  less  exceptional,  and  therefore  so  much  the  more 
immoral,  after  this  refusal,  on  the  part  of  some,  to  pay  that  portion  of  "  the 
price  of  liberty,"  which  peculiarly  belonged  to  each. 

A  bill,  prohibiting  the  employment  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United 
States  in  the  supply  of  other  countries  with  slaves,  was  passed,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  exertions  of  a  Convention,  which  was  assembled  at  Phila 
delphia,  of  the  friends  of  the  Negro  race  ;  and  of  the  petitions  of  mem 
bers  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  But  great  care  was  needful  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  raising  the  objection  of  unconstitutionally  to  this  philanthropic 
proposal. 

There  were  appropriated  for  the  public  service,  this  year,  including  the 
sums  required  by  the  extended  naval  and  military  preparations,  and  for  pro 
curing  peace  from  the  Algerines,  as  well  as  the  interest  on  the  debt,  above 
eight  millions  of  dollars. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session,  the  Pennsylvanian  Senator,  Galla- 
tin,  was  objected  to  by  petition,  as  not  duly  qualified  for  that  office,  by  the 
requisite  length  of  residence ;  and  after  a  sharp  discussion  he  was  declared 
not  qualified,  by  a  majority  of  two ; — he  being  of  the  Democratic  party. 
James  Ross,  a  Federalist,  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  This  debate  was  carried 
on  with  open  doors,  and  since  that  time  the  public  have  been  admitted  to 
that  House  as  well  as  to  the  Representatives'.  The  latter  were  compelled  to 
exercise  their  authority  to  prevent  the  introduction  into  their  galleries  of  a 
custom  which  showed  too  great  a  disposition  to  imitate  the  French, — that  of 
applauding.  We  should  note  this  fact,  as  differencing  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  their  too  highly  esteemed  allies  of  Gaul ;  where  no  one 
dared  so  much  as  propose  the  expulsion  of  the  applausive  mob. 
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The  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  which  removed  from  the  jurisdiction    CHAP. 
of  the  Federal  courts   questions  in  which  one  of  the  States  was  defendant,  - 
and  citizens  of  another  State,  or  of  a  foreign  state,  the  plaintiffs,  was  carried    to  1797' 
in  the  course  of  the  session  ;    and  was  afterwards  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States. 

Congress  adjourned  on  June  the  9th ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  following 
month  the  discontent  which  had  been  smouldering  in  the  remoter  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  against  the  excise  laws,  broke  out  into  open  flame  of  rebellion. 
For  fresh  measures  had  been  resorted  to,  in  consequence  of  the  inefficiency  of 
all  that  had  before  been  attempted,  to  put  down  the  illicit  distillation  of 
whiskey  in  the  wild  regions  west  of  the  Alleghanies  ;  a  new  Act  having  been 
passed  for  the  purpose. 

Nearly  two  years  before,  so  many  obstructions  had  been  offered  to  the  In 
spectors,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  that  the  President  had  felt  it  needful 
to  publish  a  proclamation,  which,  besides  warning  the  citizens  of  the  conse 
quences  of  interfering  with  officers  of  the  law,  called  upon  the  magistracy  for 
the  prompt  exercise  of  their  powers.  Some  persons  who  had  infringed  the 
statute  were  therefore  indicted ;  but  when  the  Marshal  of  the  Federal  court 
attempted  to  serve  the  processes,  he  was  fired  upon  ;  the  Inspector  was  be 
sieged  in  his  house ;  and  both,  finally,  having  promised  not  to  execute  any 
more  processes  in  that  region,  were  compelled  to  seek  safety  by  flight. 
General  Neville,  the  Inspector,  lost  not  only  his  private  and  official  papers, 
but  his  dwelling-house  was  destroyed :  and  the  insurgents  encouraged  by 
their  success,  stopped  the  mail,  and  rifled  it,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of 
those  who  were  opposed  to  their  violent  proceedings.  A  public  meeting  had 
been  held,  and  a  Convention  was  summoned,  but  before  it  met,  one  of  the 
leaders  called  upon  the  militia  of  the  State  to  join  them,  and  was  responded 
to  by  the  assembling  of  about  seven  thousand  men. 

As  soon  as  the  tidings  of  these  disturbances  reached  the  seat  of  govern 
ment,  the  President  and  his  advisers,  perceiving  by  the  excitement  which 
prevailed  in  the  larger  cities — "  Democratic  Societies  "  fraternizing  with  the 
Jacobin  Club  across  the  Atlantic,  and  republicans  bepraising  the  "  Reign  of 
Terror  " — that  immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  suppress  them,  sent  to 
Governor  Mifflin,  requiring  him  to  call  out  the  militia;  and  upon  his  declin 
ing  to  do  so,  being  certified  by  a  judge,  that  the  execution  of  the  laws  was 
obstructed,  on  t'ie  7th  of  August  he  issued  a  proclamation,  reciting  the  pro 
ceedings  both  of  the  insurgents  and  of  the  government,  and  requiring  them  to 
disperse  before  September  the  1st,  under  pain  of  being  constrained  to  do  so 
by  military  force. 

Washington  wisely  judged,  that  the  only  true  way  of  addressing  men  who 
had  risen  in  opposition  to  the  law  as  these  had,  and  who  had  disregarded  the 
moderation  and  forbearance  with  which  they  had  been  treated  for  so  long, 
was  by  means  of  such  a  muster  of  the  militia  as  should  destroy  all  hopes  of 
success  in  their  guilty  design.  Accordingly,  he  summoned  from  the  imme 
diate  vicinity  of  the  seat  of  the  rebellion  twelve  thousand  men  ;  and  on  Ran- 
VOL.  n.  K 
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c  HA  p-    dolph's  suggestion  afterwards  increased  that  force  by  three  thousand  more  men. 
~D  ]7g3  It  was  calculated  that  there  were  sixteen  thousand  men,  capable  of  bearing 
to  1797.    arms,  in  the  disturbed  districts,  and  that  at  least  seven  thousand  would  be 
brought  into  action. 

Meanwhile,  commissioners  were  appointed  both  by  the  government  and  by 
the  State,  to  effect  a  peaceable  arrangement,  if  possible,  before  the  month  should 
expire.  The  convention  of  the  insurgents  was  held  al  fresco  at  Parkinson's 
Ferry  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  commissioners,  and  of  the  know 
ledge  of  the  preparations  of  Washington,  deprived  its  proceedings  of  all  force. 
Committees,  and  sub-committees,  and  meetings  with  the  commissioners,  and 
delays  and  promises,  took  the  place  of  armies  and  of  battles ;  which  is  not 
wonderful  when  we  see  that  such  men  as  Albert  Gallatin  (the  expelled  senator 
of  the  previous  year)  were  amongst  the  rebels,  and  acted  as  their  chiefs. 

General  Lee,  of  Virginia,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  militia, 
who,  in  two  divisions,  were  directed  by  Washington  in  person  to  march  across 
the  mountains,  about  the  middle  of  October;  to  which  time  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  had  been  deferred  by  the  negotiations.  But  the  spirit  of  the  in 
surrection  had  already  departed.  Mifflin  had  complied  with  the  President's 
requisition.  Even  Randolph's  fears  were  proved  to  be  groundless — there 
could  be  no  ' '  civil  war."  For  the  real  whiskey-distillers  and  the  demagogues, 
who  hoped  to  turn  the  outbreak  to  ends  of  their  own,  had  disagreed  ;  and 
neither  party  could  expect  to  succeed  without  the  other.  The  presence  of 
the  troops  on  the  western  side  of  the  Alleghanies  was  needed  only  to  extin 
guish  the  last  embers  of  the  rebellion  ;  the  violence  of  which  had  ceased  as 
soon  as  the  resolution  of  the  Federal  government  was  clearly  perceived. 

A  few  of  the  leaders  were  taken,  but  the  most  active  had  fled  the  country  ; 
and  two  lives  only  were  sacrificed,  of  which  one  was  taken  by  accident.  The 
trials  were  conducted  with  great  clemency,  and  two  of  the  rebels  who  were 
convicted  were  in  the  end  pardoned.  A  body  of  troops  remained  in  the  dis 
affected  region  for  some  time  longer,  that  there  might  be  no  possibility  of  a 
renewal  of  the  insurrection.  And  upon  the  militia,  from  the  severity  of  the 
autumnal  rains,  the  heaviest  consequences  of  the  revolt  fell. 

Professor  Tucker  says,  "  The  ease  with  which  the  open  resistance  of  the 
laws  was  quelled  afforded  matter  of  triumph  and  congratulation  to  the  friends 
of  the  administration,  for  the  prudence  and  humanity  of  their  course  ;  and  of 
censure  on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  for  the  vain  parade  and  unnecessary 
expense  of  a  force  so  disproportionate  to  the  occasion."  The  latter  part  of 
which  comment  amusingly  exhibits  the  spirit  in  which,  when  a  danger  is  past, 
a  certain  class  of,  so-called,  statesmen  criticise  the  measures  by  which  their 
awn  safety  has  'been  secured. 

One  incident  connected  with  this  notorious  "  Whiskey  Rebellion,"  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Randolph,  displayed  a  degree  and  species  of  corrup 
tion,  which  would  seem  appropriate  to  an  effete  monarchy  alone,  we  will  men 
tion  subsequently.  .And  thus  we  are  brought  to  the  second  session  of  the 
Third.  Congress. 


A.  D.  1703 
to  1797. 
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But  first  we  must  introduce  a  condensed  account  of  the  state  of  parties  at  CHAP. 
this  period,  from  Jefferson's  biographer.  The  Federal  party,  he  says,  com 
prised — most  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  both  from  attach 
ment  to  Washington,  and  from  their  habitual  love  of  order  and  obedience ; 
the  speculators  in  the  funds ;  all  British  merchants  and  agents,  because  the 
Democrats  wished  to  lessen  their  trade,  and  in  the  South  obstructed  the 
recovery  of  their  debts,  as  well  as  from  national  attachments  and  antipathies ; 
the  mercantile  community  generally ;  and  Washington's  personal  friends, 
those  who  feared  the  effect  of  too  intimate  a  connexion  with  France,  with  all 
quiet,  timid  people.  The  Republican  party  included — advocates  of  State 
autonomy  in  preference  to  National  government ;  enthusiasts  in  liberty,  who 
regarded  the  French  Revolution  as  the  well-head  of  liberty  and  blessing  for 
the  nations  ;  free-thinkers  in  religion  and  morals  ;  all  who  cherished  antipathy 
or  resentment  against  Great  Britain,  and  personal  adherents  of  Jefferson. 
Another  class  ought  to  have  been  assigned  to  the  Republicans — the  slave 
holders  ;  since,  although  many  who  owned  slaves  were  Federalists,  Uiey  were 
not  in  general  "  advocates  "of  slavery;  and  it  was  that  they  might  retain  their 
hold  upon  their  unhappy  thralls,  for  the  most  part,  that  the  Southern  men 
pushed  their  Anti-Federalism  to  such  lengths  as  the  discussion  of  the  Con 
stitution  revealed. 

The  legislature  should  have  commenced  its  sittings  on  the  4th  of  Novem 
ber,  but  the  Senate  could  not  muster  a  quorum  till  the  19th.  On  that  day 
the  President  addressed  to  both  Houses  a  longer  speech  than  usual ;  affairs 
of  the  utmost  moment  requiring  it.  The  greater  part  referred  to  the  recently 
suppressed  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  gave  a  complete  account  of  the 
rise,  outbreak,  and  putting  down  of  that  armed  defiance  of  the  supreme  law  ; 
in  the  course  of  which,  (t  certain  self-created  societies  "  were  spoken  of  with 
richly  deserved  censure.  The  regulation  of  the  military  occupation  of  the 
seat  of  rebellion,  and  the  indemnification  of  those  who  had  suffered  from  the 
violence  of  insurgents,  were  also  touched  upon  ;  and  praise  was  given  to  those 
who  had  so  zealously  lent  their  aid  in  the  preservation  of  public  order,  as 
affording  a  genuine  consolation  to  those  who  should  regret  that  it  had  been 
in  that  forcible  manner  threatened  with  violation. 

1  To  every  description,  indeed,  of  citizens,"  said  Washington,  "  let  praise 
be  given ;  but  let  them  persevere  in  their  affectionate  vigilance  over  that  pre 
cious  depository  of  American  happiness — the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Let  them  cherish  it,  too,  for  the  sake  of  those  who,  from  every  clime,  are  daily 
seeking  a  dwelling  in  our  land.  And  when,  in  the  calm  moments  of  reflec 
tion,  they  shall  have  retraced  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  insurrection,  let 
them  determine  whether  it  has  not  been  fomented  by  combinations  of  men, 
who,  careless  of  consequences,  and  disregarding  the  unerring  truth — that 
those  who  rouse  cannot  always  appease  a  civil  convulsion — have  disseminated, 
from  an  ignorance  or  perversion  of  facts,  suspicions,  jealousies,  and  accusa 
tions  of  the  whole  government." 

Jefferson,  averring  that  he  had  "  now  little  stomach   for  any  thing/'  save 
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CHAP.  «  the  rotation  of  his  crops,"  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Madison  comments  upon 

• '- —  this  passage  at  length,  with  characteristic  unfairness.  "  The  denunciation  of 

to  ITS?,  the  democratic  societies/'  he  says,  "  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  acts  of  bold 
ness  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  from  the  faction  of  monocrats.  It  is 
wonderful  indeed,  that  the  President  should  have  permitted  himself,"  &c. 
And  then  he  compares  those  fountains  of  sedition  (for  such  they  had  been 
proved  to  be)  with  the  Cincinnati)  which  was  not  a  political  society  at  all, 
but  merely  commemorative  of  the  War  of  Liberation,  of  course  to  the  dis 
advantage  of  the  latter. 

The  Excise  law  he  pronounces  "  infernal ;"  and  he  states  that  no  armed  re 
sistance  of  the  law  had  occurred,  people  being,  as  Randolph  afterwards  falsely 
said, ts  at  their  ploughs,"  nor  any  thing  else  to  justify  the  "  arming  of  one  part 
of  the  society  against  another."  When  an  officer  of  the  government,  organ 
ized  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  was  fired  upon,  to  deter  him  from 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  by  bodily  terror  made  to  cease  from  the  attempt 
to  perform  it,  what  did  Jefferson  suppose  was  intended  ?  And  what  would 
he  have  done  ?  Cortes,  if  Washington  had  not,  by  his  wise  and  strong  for 
bearance,  and  by  his  levy  of  a  formidable  power,  made  success  impossible  to 
those  opponents  of  the  Excise  law  by  brand  and  bullet,  the  miserable  results 
would  have  justly  been  attributed  to  him  ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  suppressed  the 
endeavour  to  replace  Statute  law  by  Club  law,  without  the  wilful  shedding  of 
one  drop  of  blood,  or  the  infliction  of  a  single  stroke  of  even  judicial  venge 
ance,  the  substantial  praise  of  having  "  deserved  well  of  the  Common 
wealth  "  belongs  to  him,  nor  can  it  be  taken  away. 

The  President's  speech  further  recommended  some  changes  in  the  law  re 
specting  the  militia,  with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  their  efficiency,  and  attention 
to  the  fortifications  on  the  coast.  The  Indian  war  was  also  spoken  of;  but  that 
we  shall  treat  of  in  another  place.  And  after  counselling  the  adoption  of 
measures  for  extinguishing  the  public  debt,  and  pointing  out  the  encouraging 
prospect  afforded  by  the  operations  of  che  Mint,  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
government  was  grandly  sketched  ;  and  it  concluded  thus  : — 

"  Let  us  unite  in  imploring  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  nations  to  spread  his 
holy  protection  over  these  United  States  ;  to  turn  the  machinations  of  the 
wicked  to  the  confirming  of  our  Constitution  ;  to  enable  us  at  all  times  to  root 
out  internal  sedition,  and  to  put  invasion  to  flight ;  to  perpetuate  to  our 
country  that  prosperity  which  His  goodness  has  alreidy  conferred,  and  to 
verify  the  anticipations  of  this  government  being  a  safeguard  to  human 
rights^ 

The  Representatives  had  occupied  the  interval  of  leisure  by  improving  the 
business-organization  of  their  House,  adding  a  Standing  Committee  on  Pri 
vate  Claims  to  that  already  existing  for  elections.  And  having  heard  the 
speech,  both  Houses  proceeded  to  frame  answers  to  it.  For  above  a  week 
all  the  debates  in  the  House  were  devoted  to  this  subject ;  and  both  in  it,  and 
in  the  Senate,  it  was  evident  that  the  Republican  party  had  less  force  than  it 
had  displayed  in  the  preceding  session.  The  chief  point  at  issue  was  the 
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censure  upon  the  Democratic  Societies,  with  which,  however,  not  a  single    CHAP. 
Democrat  showed  the  least  wish  to  be  identified  personally.  1 — 

The  opposition,  both  in  Congress  and  out  of  it,  would  have  dealt  with  these  toim. 
pests  in  the  same  manner  that  the  clubs  in  France  had  been  treated  by  the 
Assembly  and  the  Convention  ;  and  had  it  not  happened  that  the  administra 
tion  represented  the  real  worth  of  the  States,  and  no  despicable  minority  in 
respect  of  numbers  also,  results  as  shocking  as  some  of  those  which  occurred 
at  Paris  might  have  followed  in  America.  Since,  as  that  "  Whiskey  Rebel 
lion  "  had  showed,  there  were  desperadoes  in  the  Union,  who  could  do  as  men 
of  the  same  stamp  had  done  in  France  ;  and  there  were  too,  as  Jefferson's 
letter  to  Madison  and  as  these  debates  too  plainly  indicated,  men  of  greater 
mark,  who  instead  of  leading  public  opinion,  would  consent  to  follow  it,  and 
to  accept  whatever  asserted  itself  with  sufficient  intemperance,  as  the  utter 
ance  of  an  infallible  oracle,  and  would  consecrate  the  excesses  of  the  "  popu 
lace  "  by  ascribing  them  to  the  sovereign  "  people." 

The>s  is,  however,  in  the  heart  of  the  true  people  of  the  United  States  a 
stratum  of  clear  and  manful  common  sense,  which  a  judiciously  directed  ap 
peal  is  almost  sure  to  reach.  And  their  very  populace,  although  by  their 
vehement  French  sympathies  they  are  generally  so  much  at  the  command  of 
declaimers,  and  speculatists,  seldom  fail  to  receive  instruction  from  facts.  So 
now  it  chanced,  that,  what  the  Republican  opposition  countenanced  because  it 
was  fruitful  in  embarrassment  to  the  government,  and  might  prove  useful  for 
its  own  designs,  notwithstanding  the  more  than  lurking  suspicion  that  all  was 
not  right,  which  the  careful  avoidance  of  personal  connexion  disclosed, —  the 
news  from  France  of  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  end  of  "  the  Terror,"  and 
the  shutting  up  and  dispersion  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  which  happened  during 
this  same  autumn,  and  a  full  account  of  which,  sent  by  Monroe,  was  made 
public  by  the  government,  fairly  overthrew.  The  light  and  mercurial  Gauls 
had  discovered  that  a  government  controlled  by  clubs  was  anarchy  itself, — 
the  solid  and  conservative  Anglo-Americans  admitted  the  conclusion  without 
endeavouring  to  push  the  experiment  of  their  democratic  societies  any  further. 
It  would  be  a  most  blessed  day  for  the  United  States,  when,  upon  some  mat 
ters  of  infinite  moment  to  them  as  a  Confederation,  and  as  individual  sov 
ereignties,  nay,  as  aggregates  of  families  and  of  men, — such  for  example  as 
slavery, — the  legitimate  force  of  facts  acknowledged  by  all  the  world  beside, 
the  appeals  of  teachers  who  have  spoken  to  the  very  hearts  of  other  nations, 
shall  befell  ! 

An  accidental  discussion  of  the  incompatibility  of  aristocratical  titles,  and  of 
the  possession  of  slaves,  with  citizenship  in  the  Union,  arose  during  the  con 
sideration  of  a  new  act  for  naturalizing  aliens, — immigration  (as  the  President 
had  remarked)  having  greatly  increased.  The  opposition  insisted  upon  the 
express  renunciation  of  all  titles  of  nobility  as  one  condition  of  admission  to 
civic  rights  and  privileges, — in  part,  at  least,  to  entrap  the  Federalists  into 
some  declaration  in  favour  of  them,  which  might  be  useful  for  electioneering 
purposes ;  arid  one  of  the  northern  members,  as  a  counter-move,  but  with  far 
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CHAP  greater  consistency,  proposed  the  renunciation  of  slave-ownership.  The 
—  southern  men  excelled  their  antagonists  on  this  occasion  in  tact,  as  much  as 
AtoDiV97?3  they  always  did  in  violence ;  for  they  both  carried  their  own  point,  and  de 
feated  the  proposition  of  the  New  Englanders.  And  rightly  ;  for  a  question 
like  that  of  putting  an  end  to  the  forcible  degradation  of  human  beings  by 
slavery,  is  much  too  sacred  to  be  made  use  of  in  idle  recrimination  and 
merely  partisan  tactics. 

Hamilton,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  Presidential  speech,  pre 
sented  a  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  Public  Debt,  accompanied  by  a 
plan  for  its  gradual  extinction  ;  and  an  Act  was  passed,  embodying  the  prin 
cipal  features  of  his  proposal,  by  which  it  was  hoped  that  the  whole  would 
(within  the  term  of  a  single  generation)  be  liquidated, — a  hope  which  we 
shall  subsequently  note  as  more  than  realized. 

This  report  showed  that  above  two  millions  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  had 
been  invested  in  the  purchase  of  stock,  in  the  names  of  the  commissioners,  for 
the  reduction  of  the  debt,  and  that  the  interest  upon  this  sum  was  devoted  to 
the  same  purpose.  Without  this,  there  were — twenty-eight  millions  and  less 
than  a  quarter  of  6  per  cent,  stock ;  and  thirteen  millions  and  above  a  half,  the 
interest  on  which  was ' (  deferred ; "  nearly  nineteen  millions  of  3  per  cent,  stock ; 
fourteen  millions  and  above  a  half  of  debt  due  to  France  and  other  foreign 
powers,  (including  what  had  been  borrowed  for  commencing  the  redemption  of 
the  debt  in  general)  ;  and  a  million  and  a  half  of  debt  not  converted  into  stock; 
making  in  all,  nearly  seventy-seven  millions  of  dollars.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  were  about  five  millions  of  dollars,  borrowed  for  a  short  period,  and 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  unpaid  "  subscription  "  to  the  bank. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  the  two  millions  of  bank  stock,  unpaid  duty- 
bonds,  and  the  sums  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  the  an 
nual  income  was  about  six  millions  and  a  half,  and  the  expenditure  fell  short 
of  it  by  at  least  three  quarters  of  a  million.  Some  of  the  sources  of  this  in 
come  were  limited  as  to  duration  by  the  Acts  creating  them  ;  but  they  might 
be  renewed,  or  others  might  be  devised.  As  for  the  debt,  the  Three  per 
Cents  might  be  redeemed  whenever  the  government  could  and  chose  to  do 
it ;  but  the  Six  per  Cents  were  not  to  be  paid  off  except  at  an  exceedingly 
slow  rate,  if  at  all ;  and  it  was  from  the  first  settled  to  pay  the  foreign  debt  by 
instalments,  at  rapidly  recurring  intervals.  There  was  also  the  sale  of  public 
lands,  which  as  immigrants  poured  into  the  country  in  greater  numbers, 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  income,  increasingly  valuable  for  many 
years. 

The  Act  handed  over  the  entire  management  of  the  debt  to  the  Commis 
sioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  empowered  them  to  receive  out  of  the  yearly 
revenue,  whatever  was  requisite  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt,  and  the  in 
stalments  of  the  principal  of  the  foreign  portion  of  it,  the  annually  redeem 
able  parts  of  the  6  per  cent,  stock,  &c.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  foreign  debt  into  a  home  debt,  by  creating  a  new 
species  of  stock,  redeemable  at  the  will  of  the  government,  (Hamilton  would 
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have  had  it  irredeemable  till  1818,)  and  paying  a  higher  rate  of  interest.    CI[*1'- 
The  terms  of  some  imposts  were  greatly  extended,  and  others  were  laid  in  — 
perpetuity.       And  by  continuing  the  purchases   of  stock,  and  devoting  the    to  1797. 
proceeds  of  land-sales,  surplus  of  dividends,  income,  &c.,  &c.,  year  by  year, 
to  the  paying  off  of  the  3  per  cent,  stock  ;  and  to  the  diminution  of  the  foreign 
debt,  when  the  other  stock  was  redeemed ;  it  was  provided  that  by  the  year 
1826  the  entire  burden  might  be  removed. 

Beside  the  usual  appropriations  for  interest  on  the  debt,  and  public  ser 
vice,  this  session  there  was  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  to  be  paid 
for  the  cost  of  the  suppression  of  the  "  Whiskey  Eebellion  ; "  which  could  only 
be  met  by  a  temporary  loan  ;  and  altogether,  the  amount  required  equalled 
the  estimated  total  income,  six  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  On  the  3rd 
of  March,  1795,  the  session  ended  ;  and  the  term  of  the  existence  of  the  third 
Congress  expired.  It  is  remarkable,  that  there  were,  during  these  three 
months,  fewer  of  those  stormy  debates,  which  had  before  so  greatly  ob 
structed  the  transactions  of  business,  and  stirred  up  such  rancorous  feeling 
through  the  States  ;  and  the  principal  result — the  reorganization  of  the  Sink 
ing  Fund— was  unequalled  in.  its  importance  to  the  nation.  During  this 
period  also,  Knox  and  Hamilton  resigned  their  offices  ;  both,  too,  because 
they  were  unable  to  bear  the  pecuniary  losses  entailed  on  them,  by  continu 
ance  in  the  public  service.  Pickering  was  made  Secretary  of  War,  on 
January  the  2nd,  1795 ;  Joseph  Habersham  succeeding  him  in  the  Post 
Office  ;  and  Oliver  Wolcott  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  3rd  of 
the  next  month. 

In  the  long  interval,  three-quarters  of  a  year,  which  passed  before  the  new 
Congress  assembled,  much  that  was  of  note  occurred,  but  it  belonged  principally 
to  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  will  therefore  be  spoken  of  in  the 
following  chapter.  It  involved,  however,  some  things  of  purely  domestic 
concern,  and  of  them  we  will  speak  now. 

So  great  was  Washington's  desire  to  preserve  peace,  that  at  the  time  when  a 
rupture  with  Great  Britain  appeared  inevitable,  he  had  sent  Mr.  Jay  over  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  negotiating  a  new  treaty.  This  he  effected  in  the 
latter  part  of  1794,  and  a  copy  of  it  reached  the  President  a  few  days  after 
the  close  of  the  session  of  Congress.  "  To  prevent  the  pre-occupation  of  the 
public  mind,"  says  Sullivan,  he  "  did  not  allow  its  provisions  to  be  known 
by  any  person  but  Mr.  Randolph.  Yet  within  two  days,  a  series  of  essays 
was  commenced  in  a  newspaper  in  Philadelphia,  condemning  the  treaty  in  the 
most  opprobrious  terms.  The  treaty  had  not  been  published  in  England  ; 
and  no  copy  had  been  received  by  the  British  minister.  The  President  was 
astonished  at  the  publication,  and  had  no  suspicion  of  the  channel  through 
which  it  occurred." 

The  Senate,  which  (according  to  the  Constitution)  in  some  things  shares 
the  power  of  the  Executive,  was  convened  in  the  beginning  of  June,  to  con 
sider  the  clauses  of  this  treaty,  and  to  resolve  whether  or  not  it  should  be 
ratified.  After  a  fortnight's  close  discussion,  two-thirds  approved  it,  with 
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CHAP,  the  exception  of  one  article :    the  President  and  his  advisers  also,  Randolph 
—  excepted,  approved  it  with  the  same  exception.      But  before  any  conclusion 

te  1797.  was  reached  respecting  the  ratification, — for  new  circumstances  had  perplexed 
the  affair  not  a  little, — one  of  the  Virginia  senators,  who  had  opposed  the 
conditional  ratifications,  James  Thompson  Mason,  violating  the  well-under 
stood  obligation  of  secrecy,  attaching  to  the  discharge  of  Executive  duties  by 
the  Senate,  published  the  treaty  entire  in  i:  The  Aurora,"  a  paper  as  violent  in 
its  opposition  to  government  as  Freneau's  Gazette  had  been. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  could  so  forcibly  exhibit  the  blindness  and  immorality 
of  party  bigotry,  as  this  double  violation  of  public  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  Virginia  statesmen.  Had  Federalists  been  guilty  of  conduct  half  so  un- 
statesmanlike,  the  whole  world  would  have  resounded  with  the  outcries  of 
Jefferson  and  his  followers.  Whatever  the  character  of  the  treaty  was — had 
it  even  been  as  injurious  and  dishonourable  to  the  United  States  as  the  oppo 
sition  alleged, — this  failure  on  the  part  of  a  minister  and  of  a  senator,  in  so 
palpable  a  duty,  was  a  matter  far  more  deeply  to  be  regretted,  and  fraught 
with  deadlier  evil  to  the  country.  Faults  and  defects  in  a  treaty  can  easily 
be  amended ;  but  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  untruthfulness  of  public  men. 

How  the  treaty  was  discussed  through  all  the  land,  all  the  latter  half  of 
the  year,  until  Congress  assembled,  and  what  were  its  features,  and  why  it 
was  so  hotly  objected  to,  will  be  shown  afterwards  ;  and  then  it  will  appear 
how  nearly  the  limits  within  which  the  spontaneous  and  irregular  action  of  the 
people  must  needs  be  kept,  if  government  is  to  be  carried  on  at  all,  were 
overpassed;  and  "  pressure  from  without"  changed  into  "terrorism."  We 
note  these  things  here,  because  the  subject  of  that  national  debate  was  the 
treaty  itself,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  administration  and  the  opposition,  in 
favour  of,  or  in  opposition  to,  alliance  with  France  and  England,  were  the 
only  home  considerations  introduced  which  we  know  formed  part  of  every 
popular  debate  at  that  time.  Another  view  of  the  matter  claims  attention 
here ;  but  before  we  introduce  it,  we  must  look  at  the  denouement  of  Ran 
dolph's  intrigues. 

A  British  cruiser  had  intercepted  one  of  Fauchet's  despatches  to  his  own  go 
vernment,  and  the  British  government  perceiving  the  momentous  nature  of  the 
communication  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  sent  the  intercepted  de 
spatch  to  their  ambassador  at  Philadelphia,  who  showed  it  to  Wolcott.  Wash 
ington  was  immediately  summoned  from  Mount  Vernon,  and  after  several 
Cabinet-meetings,  in  the  course  of  which  the  treaty  (after  new  discussion)  was 
signed  by  the  President,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  put 
the  actual  despatch  of  the  French  ambassador  into  Randolph's  hands.  It  re 
ferred  to  an  earlier  despatch  in  which  this  passage  occurred ; — "  Two  or  three 
days  before  the  proclamation  [against  the  "  Whiskey"  revolters]  was  publish 
ed,  and  of  course  before  the  Cabinet  had  resolved  on  its  measures,  the  Secretary 
of  State  came  to  my  house.  All  his  countenance  was  grief.  He  requested  of 
me  a  private  conversation.  f  It  is  all  over,' he  said  to  me;  ca  civil  war 
is  about  to  ravage  our  unhappy  country.  Four  men,  by  their  talents,  their 
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influence,  their  energy,  may  save  it.     But,  debtors  to  English  merchants,   CHAP. 

they  will  be  deprived  of  their  liberty  if  they  take  the  smallest  step.     Could • 

you  lend  them  instantaneously  funds  sufficient  to  shelter  them  from  English  ^cPirw? 
persecution  ? '  This  inquiry  astonished  me.  It  was  impossible  to  make  a 
satisfactory  answer.  You  know  my  want  of  power,  and  defect  of  pecuniary 
means.  I  shall  draw  myself  from  the  affair  by  some  common-place  remarks, 
and  by  throwing  myself  on  the  pure  and  disinterested  principles  of  the  Re 
public." 

The  reference  in  the  intercepted  despatch  was  more  alarming.  "  Two  or 
three  days  before  the  proclamation  was  published,  Mr.  Randolph  came  to  see 
me  with  an  air  of  great  eagerness,  and  made  me  the  overtures  of  which  I 
have  given  an  account  in  my  No.  6.  Thus,  with  some  thousands  of  dollars,  the 
Republic  could  have  decided  on  civil  war  or  on  peace  !  Thus  the  consciences 
of  the  pretended  patriots  of  America  already  have  their  prices  !  "  "  What 
will  be  the  old  age  of  this  government,  if  it  is  already  thus  decrepit  ?  " 

Randolph  was  able  to  offer  no  intelligible  explanation  of  the  "  overtures  " 
thus  alluded  to ;  but  asked  to  be  permitted  to  do  so  in  writing.  At  the  same 
time  he  resigned  his  office ;  and  hastened  to  overtake  Fauchet,  who  was 
waiting  at  Newport,  ready  to  embark  for  France,  that  he  might  obtain  some 
help  from  him.  He  received  a  copy  of  the  passage  in  the  <f  No.  6  "  despatch 
referred  to,  and  a  letter  from  Fauchet  which  was  very  far  from  removing  the 
impressions  produced  by  the  intercepted  letter.  His  Vindication  he  pub 
lished  afterwards,  and  it  was  greatly  praised  by  Jefferson;  for  instead  of 
clearing  himself — and  Jefferson  picks  out  of  it  proof  of  six  instances  of  most 
glaring  inconsistency,  and  adds,  "  The  fact  is  that  he  has  generally  given  his 
principles  to  the  one  party  and  his  practice  to  the  other,  the  oyster  to  one,  the 
shell  to  the  other.  Unfortunately,  the  shell  was  generally  the  lot  of  his 
friends,  the  French  and  Republicans,  and  the  oyster  of  their  antagonists:" — 
instead  of  clearing  himself,  he  manifested  the  greatest  indignation  against 
Washington,  and  attempted  to  trump  up  a  story  of  conspiracy  between  the 
government  and  the  British  ambassador,  to  oust  himself  from  office,  get  the 
treaty  ratified,  and  overthrow  the  Republicans  for  ever.  All  of  which  must 
needs  have  been  "  a  great  treat "  to  Jefferson,  shut  up  as  he  was  now  with 
his  crops  and  his  slaves,  and  having  110  Freneau  to  inspire  with  the  means  of 
saving  the  Republic. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  the  President  to  fill  up  Randolph's  place ;  and  the 
difficulty  was  augmented  by  the  death  of  Bradford,  the  Attorney-general, 
which  imposed  the  task  of  another  selection  from  the  narrow  circle  of  trust 
worthy  and  able  patriotic  men.  Before  the  opening  of  Congress,  Charles  Lee, 
one  of  the  Virginia  family,  had  accepted  the  latter  post ;  and  soon  afterwards 
Timothy  Pickering  was  nominated  to  the  Secretaryship  of  State ;  the  office 
he  had  filled  remaining  unoccupied  till  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
when  James  M'Henry  was  installed  in  it.  About  the  same  time  Judge  Chase 
was  raised  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  fill  the  place  which  Blair 
had  resigned. 

VOL.  n.  L 
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CHAP.        "When    the   new    Congress    assembled,    at   the    beginning    of  December, 

—  amongst  the  Senators   there  appeared,  as  recently  appointed,  Elijah  Paine 

tui/yy.  from  Vermont,  who  came  in  the  room  of  Bradley  ;  Jonathan  Trumbull  from 
Connecticut,  who  succeeded  Mitchell,  and  had  been  Speaker  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  existence  of  the  second  Congress  ;  William  B ing- 
ham  from  Pennsylvania,  instead  of  Robert  Morris  ;  Henry  Lattimer,  in  place 
of  Kensey  Johns,  from  Delaware  ;  Timothy  Bloodworthy,  from  North  Caro 
lina,  as  successor  to  Benjamin  Hawkins ;  and  from  South  Carolina,  Jacob 
Read,  instead  of  Ralph  Izard  ;  whilst  from  Georgia  there  was  George  Walton 
in  Jackson's  place ;  and  Humphrey  Marshall,  from  Kentucky,  for  John 
Edwards.  Stevens  T.  Mason  and  Henry  Tazewell  had  been  sent  from 
Virginia  in  the  previous  session,  as  successors  to  James  Monroe,  who  had 
accepted  the  embassy  to  Paris,  and  John  Taylor,  who  had  resigned  his  scat. 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  not  wanting  in  old,  familiar  faces.  Vir 
ginia  still  spoke  there  by  Madison,  Giles,  Nicholas,  Page,  Parker,  Claiborne. 
Harrison,  Venable,  and  six  of  their  former  associates ;  sending  but  five  new 
men.  Massachusetts  sent  but  five  new  men  also,  Joseph  B.  Varnum  being 
one;  and  Ames,  Dwight  Foster,  Goodhue,  Dearborn,  Sedgwick,  Thatcher, 
Lyman,  and  Wads  worth  kept  their  places,  with  whom  Leonard  Foster,  wh  ) 
had  been  absent  one  Congress,  was  joined  again.  Pennsylvania  was  represented 
by  an  equal  number  of  new  members  and  old;  Findley,  Gregg,  Hartley,  Kit- 
tera,  Frederic  A.  Muhlcnberg,  and  two  others  were  sent  again  ;  and  with  them 
went  Albert  Gallatin,  Samuel  Sitgreaves,  John  Swan  wick,  and  four  com 
panions.  Philip  Van  Cortlandt  and  five  others,  one  not  having  had  a  scat  in 
the  House  for  two  Congresses,  went  up  from  New  York,  and  four  new  men 
accompanied  them,  Edward  Livingston  being  one.  North  Carolina  was 
equally  divided,  Blount,  Locke,  Macon,  and  two  more  being  returned  again, 
and  as  many  new  men.  South  Carolina  did  not  reject  Smith,  nor  Benton, 
and,  with  two  other  tried  Representatives,  sent  Wade  Hampton  and  Samuel 
Eaiie,  untried  as  yet.  But  one  new  name  appears  on  the  list  for  Maryland, 
and  the  seven  familiar  names  include  Duvall,  Vans  Murray,  and  Smith. 
Tracy  and  Hillhouse,  with  two  others,  were  again  there  for  Connecticut,  and 
Roger  Griswold  was  one  of  three  who  had  not  before  been  returned.  New 
Jersey  sent  Dayton,  and  with  him  another  old  member,  and  three  new  ones. 
New  Hampshire  intrusted  her  interests  to  four  proved  Representatives. 
Georgia  sent  Baldwin  once  more,  and  Milledge,  who  had  missed  one  Con 
gress.  Rhode  Island  and  Kentucky  each  retained  the  services  of  the  two 
whom  they  had  before  commissioned.  Vermont  sent  one  new  and  one  tried 
servant.  And  Delaware  reinstated  one  who  had  been  overlooked  at  the  last 
preceding  election. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  friends  of  the  Administration  considered  that  they  had 
made  a  decided  advance  in  the  Senate ;  and  in  the  House  had  not  lost  much 
ground.  And  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  recognises  no  se 
parate  interests  of  government  and  the  governed,  nor  any  thing  more,  in  fact, 
than  different  functions  of  one  political  organism,  in  the  three  departments  of 
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the  national  legislature  ;  there  is  no  need  that  the  Administration  should  have    CHAP. 
a  majority  in  either  House  for  the  adequate  conduct  of  public  business.     This — • 
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peculiarity  will  be  more  apparent  in   later   parts  ot   the   history;  when  the     to  1/97. 
causes  of  it  will  be  more  fully  developed,  and  the  practical  inconveniences  of 
the  want  of  such  a  majority  exhibited. 

Dayton  of  New  Jersey  was  elected  Speaker,  Muhlenbcrg  being  rejected 
now.  And  some  further  improvements  in  the  organization  of  the  House  were 
made  at  once.  Three  other  Standing  Committees  were  formed — one  to  take 
under  its  care  the  interests  of  commerce  and  manufactures  ;  another  to  look 
to  the  unfinished  business  of  the  previous  session ;  and  the  third  to  attend  to 
"  ways  and  means."  This  third  committee  is  the  first  indication  of  the  pre 
sence  of  a  financier  in  the  legislative  department ;  for  before  the  coining  of 
Gallatin  to  the  House,  Hamilton  was  the  only  one  who  had,  either  by  genius 
or  by  study,  attained  more  than  the  faculty  of  criticising  a  system  of  finance. 
We  shall  not  find,  however,  that  Gallatin  was  able  to  effect  any  marked 
improvement,  or  to  introduce  a  principle  into  the  conduct  of  this  branch  of 
the  government. 

The  President  commenced  his  speech  (on  December  the  8th)  with  the 
chcerfullest  congratulations,  on  account  of  "  the  situation  of  our  public  affairs." 
The  Indian  war  was  satisfactorily  terminated.  Treaties  had  been  concluded, 
or  were  being  negotiated,  with  Morocco,  Algiers,  and  Spain.  And  with  Great 
Britain,  "  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  had  been  negotiated," 
of  which  "  the  Senate  had  advised  and  consented  to  the  ratification,  upon  a 
condition  which  excepted  part  of  one  article  ; "  but  the  responsive  decision  of 
the  British  government  was  not  yet  known. 

"  This  interesting  summary  of  our  affairs,"  continued  Washington,  with 
just  and  grateful  pride,  "  opens  a  wide  field  for  consoling  and  gratifying  re 
flections.  If  by  prudence  and  moderation  on  every  side,  the  extinguishment 
of  all  the  causes  of  external  discord,  which  have  heretofore  menaced  our 
tranquillity,  on  terms  compatible  with  our  national  rights  and  honour,  shall 
be  the  happy  result,  how  firm  and  how  precious  a  foundation  will  have 
been  laid  for  accelerating,  maturing,  and  establishing  the  prosperity  of  our 
country !  " 

The  "  internal  situation  "  of  the  States  afforded,  he  said,  "  equal  cause 
for  contentment  and  satisfaction."  The  general  tranquillity  of  the  land, 
contrasted  with  the  "  exhausting  and  calamitous"  contests,  in  which  the 
nations  of  Europe  seemed  to  be  involved ;  the  prosperous  condition  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  ;  the  rapid  increase  of  the  popula 
tion  ;  the  progress  of  improvement ;  the  "  mild  and  wholesome  laws  ;  "  and 
"  governments  founded  on  the  genuine  principles  of  rational  liberty," — all, 
combined,  offered  "  a  spectacle  of  national  happiness,  never  surpassed,  if  ever 
before  equalled." 

He  particularly  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislators,  the  necessity 
for  a  review  of  the  military  establishment,  some  better  regulation  of  the  militia, 
and  the  protection  of  the  aborigines  "  from  the  violences  of  the  lawless  part 

L  2 
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CU^AP.  of  our  frontier  inhabitants."  The  Representatives  were  reminded  that  much 
A  D  17M  much  might  yet  be  done  respecting  the  Debt.  The  Mint,  the  Navy,  the 
to  i/:)7.  Fortifications  of  the  harbours,  arsenals,  magazines,  &c.,  were  further  enumer 
ated  as  requiring  notice,  and  he  concluded  with  this  not  uncalled  for,  but 
gentle  counsel; — "Temperate  discussion  of  the  important  subjects  which 
may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  session,  and  mutual  forbearance  when  there 
is  difference  of  opinion,  are  too  obvious  and  necessary  for  the  peace,  happi 
ness,  and  welfare  of  our  country,  to  need  any  recommendation  of  mine." 

The  difference  between  the  replies  to  this  address,  from  the  two  Houses, 
showed  the  different  amount  of  influence  which  the  friends  of  the  govern 
ment  had  in  them.  And  the  faint  and  uncordial  praise  which  the  Repre 
sentatives  awarded  to  the  President's  recent  proceedings  seemed  but  too 
truly  to  show  that  the  spirit  which  had  prompted  the  atrocious  calumnies  of 
the  opposition  papers,  was  not  confined  to  partisan  editors  and  correspondents 
alone. 

Little  of  general  interest  occurred  in  the  Legislature  for  the  first  two 
months  of  the  session.  There  was  a  charge  of  bribery,  or  of  attempt  to  bribe, 
members  of  Congress,  brought  against  some  of  the  speculators  in  public  lands, 
which  the  Democratic  party  hoped,  but  without  being  able  to  effect  it,  to 
fasten  upon  the  Federalists ; — perhaps  as  a  return  for  the  too  manifest  im 
plication  of  Randolph  in  similar  dealings  with  the  French  ambassador.  And 
the  first  of  those  barbarous  outrages  upon  common  sense,  common  then  both 
in  France  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  America,  and,  to  the  shame  of  all 
three  countries,  not  wholly  unknown  in  them  at  the  present  day, — a  challenge 
arising  from  disagreement  in  political  matters, — took  place.  The  challengee, 
however,  Abraham  Baldwin,  had  the  courage  to  lay  the  cartel  before  the 
House ;  and  the  challenger  and  his  friend  apologized  for  their  conduct. 

Early  in  March,  1796,  the  treaty,  which  Jay  had  negotiated  with  Great 
Britain,  and  the  extra-legislative  discussion  of  which  had  kept  the  country  in 
a  state  of  ceaseless  agitation  for  nearly  a  year,  was  presented  to  the  House, 
— having  received  the  modification  which  the  Senate  and  the  President  desired, 
and  the  royal  ratification. 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  and  the  following  month  was  given  up  to  the 
consideration  of  this  subject;  and  the  opposition,  in  their  hot  zeal  against 
Washington,  Great  Britain,  Federalism,  and  all  the  real  and  imaginary  things 
connected  with  those  three,  at  least  performed  this  unintentional  service  for 
the  State ; — they  made  it  palpable,  that,  beside  interpreting  the  Constitution, 
it  was  the  duty  of  government  to  develope  it;  using  it  rather  as  a  system  of 
principles,  than  as  a  code  of  rules.  And  if  they  were  not  consistent  in  their 
maintenance  of  this  proposition,  and  if  (even  now)  it  is  not  clearly  seen  nor 
confessed,  it  is  not  the  less  the  fact,  that  in  accordance  with  it  both  Federal 
ists  and  Democrats  have  always  acted,  in  their  endeavours  to  realize  the 
objects  of  their  several  political  creeds,  although  the  repudiation  of  it  is  a 
most  prominent  article  in  the  symbol  of  the  latter. 

Livingston  commenced  the  attack,  by  moving  that  the  President  should  be 
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required  to  lay  before  the  House  a  copy  of  his  instructions  to  Jay,  who  had   c  HA  P. 
negotiated  the  treaty,  and  of  all  the  papers  relating  to  it :    the  design  being  A 
to  establish  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Representatives,  to  be  consulted  in  the    to  1797. 
negotiation  of  treaties,  generally ;   as  well  as  to  express  the  abhorrence  en 
tertained  by  the  opposition  against  this  treaty  in  particular.       The  current  of 
the  debate  restricted    it    to  the    general  and  constitutional  question  solely. 
Madison  and  Gallatin,  Giles  and  Baldwin,  were  Livingston's  principal  sup 
porters.     Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Hillhouse,  Harper,  and  Vans  Murray,  led 
the  other  side. 

By  the  Constitution  it  was  provided,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  President, 
with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  should  make  treaties  ;  that  ought 
to  have  been  sufficient  for  the  literalists.  But  they  endeavoured  to  weaken 
the  force  of  this  express  attribution  of  the  "  treaty-making  power  "  to  the 
Executive  and  the  other  House,  by  inferences  from  other  Articles  from  the 
Instrument  of  Government.  The  co-ordinate  co-operation  of  the  Legislature  in 
the  formation  of  treaties,  it  ought  to  have  been  known,  was  an  impossibility ;  and 
must  remain  so  until  human  affairs  shall  be  of  a  different  character  from  what 
they  have  hitherto  worn,  and  then  perhaps  "  treaties  "  will  not  be  required. 
The  subordinate  influence  of  the  Representatives  was  necessarily  implied  in 
the  limiting  to  them  the  powers  which,  whenever  a  treaty  should  be  made 
violating  the  Constitution,  or  compromising  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
nation,  gave  them,  in  fact,  a  veto  upon  its  actually  becoming  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  We  cannot  be  mistaken  in  ascribing  it  to  the  determination  of 
the  opposition  party  to  use  every  opportunity  and  means  that  presented  itself, 
to  discredit  and  embarrass  the  Administration,  that  they  advanced,  on  this  oc 
casion,  pretences  so  perfectly  monstrous  and  untenable,  that  although  the 
spirit  which  prompted  them  has  never  declined,  the  right  of  Congress  to  be 
consulted  respecting  the  formation  of  treaties  has  never  been  asserted  since. 

Sixty-two  voted  for  Livingston's  resolution,  and  only  thirty-seven  against 
it.  And  Jefferson,  who  was  himself  a  Democratic  Society,  or  a  Jacobin  Club, 
sole ;  and  who  aspired  by  his  correspondence  to  direct  the  movements  of  the 
party  antagonist  to  Washington,  and  through  them  to  govern  the  country 
in  part,  gave  it  the  weight  of  his  influence,  regarding  it  as  "  fortunate  that 
the  first  decision  [respecting  the  co-ordinate  power  of  the  Legislature]  was  to 
be  in  a  case  so  palpably  atrocious,  as  to  have  been  predetermined  by  all 
America."  "  According  to  the  rule  established  by  usage  and  common  sense," 
said  he,  writing  to  Madison,  and  oddly  enough  reading  things  exactly  upside 
down,  "  of  construing  one  part  of  the  Instrument  by  another,  the  objects  on 
which  the  President  and  Senate  may  exclusively  act  by  treaty  are  much  re 
duced,  but  the  field  on  which  they  may  act  with  the  sanction  of  the  legislature 
is  large  enough  :  and  I  see  no  harm  in  rendering  their  sanction  necessary,  and 
not  much  harm  in  annihilating  the  whole  treaty-making  power,  except  as  to 
making  peace." 

Having  consulted  his  ministers,  for  though  he  was  persuaded  respecting  his 
duty  as  President,  he  did  not  desire  to  act  without  having  the  soundest  advice 
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CII^A  P.    which  he  could  obtain,  Washington  refused  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of 

—  the  Representatives.  And  he  sent  a  message  to  the  House  detailing  his  reasons  ; 

to  1797.  all  of  them  unanswerable,  and  sufficiently  obvious,  save  one — it  appeared  by 
the  journals  of  the  Constituent  Convention, — which  he  had  deposited  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  "  that  a  proposition  was  made,  'that  no  treaty  should 
be  binding  on  the  United  States,  which  was  not  ratified  by  a  law,'  and  that 
the  proposition  was  explicitly  rejected." 

The  indignation  of  the  triumphant  majority  can  be  imagined;  far  surpass 
ing  it  in  violence  was  that  of  the  party  through  all  the  States.  "  Every  body 
felt  wise  enough,"  says  Sullivan,  "  to  settle  the  constitutional  question,  wrhether 
the  President  was  right  or  wrong  in  this  refusal."  Blount  as  junior  and  Madi 
son  as  chief  counsel  for  the  injured  and  indignant  Republicans,  introduced  to 
the  House  and  carried,  by  fifty-seven  against  thirty-five,  new  resolutions,  as 
serting,  as  Tucker  states,  "the  right  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  whenever 
stipulations  were  made  by  treaty,  on  subjects  confided  by  the  Constitution  to 
Congress,  to  deliberate  on  the  expediency  of  carrying  them  into  execution."  A 
very  needless  assertion,  one  would  think,  as  it  was  the  original  and  indefeasible 
duty  of  the  Representatives,  thoroughly  to  understand  every  measure  proposed 
for  their  assent,  and  the  Constitution  had  clearly  marked  out  what  measures 
(whether  arising  from  the  formation  of  treaties  or  not)  must  have  their  assent 
to  become  law.  Madison's  attempt  to  make  the  ratifying  State  Conventions 
the  interpreters  of  the  Instrument,  instead  of  the  Constituent  Convention  which 
framed  it,  will  attest  the  difficulty  of  his  position,  and  show  how  far  party 
spirit  could  render  his  usually  open  spirit  disingenuous. 

It  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  our  plan  to  enter  fully  into  the  next 
subject  which  came  before  the  attention  of  the  House  ;  but  we  must  state 
that  it  having  been  communicated  to  the  House,  that  treaties  with  Spain, 
with  Algiers,  and  with  the  Indians  had  been  ratified,  the  Senate  assenting  ; 
the  question  arose  respecting  the  necessary  appropriations,  and  was  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  the  whole,  not  on  the  treaties,  but  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  ;  and  that  after  above  a  fortnight's  discussion,  infinitely  to  Jefferson's 
disgust,  (for  it  seemed  to  him  that  "  one  man"  [and  that  one  not  himself,] 
outweighed  them  all  in  influence  over  the  people,)  the  Representatives 
passed  laws  for  carrying  the  treaties  into  effect,  by  a  majority  of  fifty-one 
over  forty-eight. 

Worse  than  this  for  the  retired  statesman,  the  people  "  supported  "  the 
judgment  of  the  one  man  "  against  their  own,  and  that  of  their  Representatives." 
Wherefore,  he  concluded,  "  Republicanism  must  lie  on  its  oars,  resign  the 
vessel  to  its  pilot,  and  themselves  to  the  course  he  thinks  best  for  them."  In 
truth,  after  a  state  of  popular  ferment,  with  which  that  respecting  the  Consti 
tution  may  scarcely  be  compared,  good  sense  carried  the  day  against  party 
spirit,  and  most  of  the  commercial  cities  of  greatest  note  petitioned  the  House 
in  favour  of  the  treaty. 

Gallatin  rose  to  the  highest  rank  amongst  the  debaters  of  the  opposition 
during  this  debate  ;  outshining  the  old  leaders,  Madison,  Giles,  and  Nicholas. 
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On  the  other  side,  all  speeches  were  lifeless  compared  with   that  of  Fisher  c  n  A  p. 

Ames,  which  is  worthily  reckoned  one  of  the  loftiest  nights  of  American ! 

oratory.  Sullivan  remarks  that,  "  the  change  in  the  popular  sentiment  was  Atoi797? 
felt  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  probably  had  an  important  influence 
on  the  final  result.  The  debate  necessarily  took  the  widest  range.  Europe— 
the  belligerents — the  character  of  the  war — our  condition — inevitable  conse 
quences — discussion  amongst  the  branches  of  government — popular  enthusi 
asm — interest — duty — honour — inflamed  party  spirit — war — means  wholly 
inadequate — confusion  and  anarchy — all  figure  in  this  memorable  debate,  and 
with  the  full  glow  of  party  excitement,  which  seemed  to  have  been  gathering 
from  the  first  institution  of  the  government,  to  storm  forth  on  this  occasion." 

It  was  noticed,  as  singularly  indicative  of  the  real  character  of  the  discus 
sion,  that  only  four  votes  in  favour  of  the  treaty  were  given  by  Southern 
members,  and  that  only  four  of  the  Representatives  of  New  England  voted 
against  it. 

One  passage  from  a  letter  of  Jefferson's  to  Madison,  during  the  earlier  and 
more  general  debate,  we  will  further  insert,  as  disclosing  the,  temper,  at  least, 
of  the  opposition.  "  If  you  decide,"  writes  he,  "  in  favour  of  your  right  to 
refuse  co-operation  in  any  case  of  treaty,  I  should  wonder  on  what  occasion 
it  is  to  be  used,  if  not  in  one  where  the  rights,  the  interest,  the  honour,  and 
fa.ith  of  our  nation  are  so  grossly  sacrificed ;  where  a  faction  has  entered  into 
a-  conspiracy  with  the  enemies  of  their  country  to  chain  down  the  Legislature 
at  the  feet  of  both ;  where  the  whole  mass  of  your  constituents  have  con 
demned  this  work  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  and  are  looking  to  you  as 
their  last  hope,  to  save  them  from  the  effects  of  the  avarice  and  corruption  of 
the  first  agent,  the  revolutionary  machinations  of  others,  and  the  incompre 
hensible  acquiescence  of  the  only  honest  man  who  has  assented  to  it.  I  wish 
that  his  honesty  and  his  political  errors  may  not  furnish  a  second  occasion  to 
exclaim,  '  Curse  on  his  virtues,  they  have  undone  his  country.' ' 

About  this  time  Jefferson  wrote  his  famous  "  Mazzei-letter,"  in  which  he 
spoke  of  a  general  apostacy  from  the  ' '  noble  love  of  liberty  "  which  had  ani 
mated  the  nation  ;  and  asserted  that  "  an  Anglican  monarchical  and  aristocra- 
tical  party  had  sprung  up,  whose  avowed  object  was  to  draw  over  us  the  sub 
stance,  as  they  had  already  done  the  forms,  of  the  British  government."  The 
audacity  of  this  statement  is  perfectly  sublime.  Jefferson  knew  that  there  was 
no  such  "  party,"  and  therefore  none  aiming  at  such  an  "  object ;"  and  as  for 
the  "  avowal "  of  it,  it  could  only  have  been  regarded  then  as  a  conclusive  proof 
of  lunacy.  He  proceeds — "  The  main  body  of  our  citizens,  however,  remain 
true  to  their  republican  principles  ;  the  whole  landed  interest  is  republican, 
and  so  is  a  great  mass  of  talent.  Against  us  are  the  Executive,  the  Judiciary, 
*  all  the  officers  of  government,  *  *  *  British  merchants,  and  Americans 
trading  on  British  capitals,  &c.,  &c."  This  slander  against  Washington  con 
trasts  most  singularly  with  the  tone  of  a  letter  written  to  Washington  himself, 
before  three  months  had  passed  ;  but  that  was  one  of  Jefferson's  most  mourn 
ful  faults — he  was  (as  he  called  the  whole  bench  of  judges,  once)  a  "  sapper 
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CHAP,  and  miner ;"  neither  in  debate,  nor  in  print,  did  lie   show  an  open  front  to 
-  his  opponents.     He  was  not  an  honourable  antagonist. 

'to  1797.  Our  readers  would  do  well  to  mark,  how  this  Kepublican  chief  claims  for 
his  party  "  the  whole  landed  interest,"  and  assigned  to  the  other  side  "  British 
merchants," — who  were,  although  he  had  not  the  candour  to  say  so,  the 
whole  mercantile  interest.  It  would  be  consenting  to  the  falsification  of  every 
lesson  of  History  to  allow  this  misnomer  to  stand  uncorrected.  Commerce  is 
the  parent  of  true  Republicanism.  "  Landed  Interests  "  are  Aristocracies 
and  Toryisms.  And  it  was  so  when  Jefferson  wrote.  The  word  "  Kepubli 
can,"  in  his  vocabulary,  signified  a  maintainer  of  particular  interests  against 
the  "  common  weal ;"  and  the  oligarchs  of  Sparta  were  as  genuine  Republicans 
as  were  the  planters  to  the  south  of  the  Potomac,  upon  whom  he  bestowed 
that  designation. 

Beside  the  Acts  which  arose  out  of  the  treaties,  Congress  passed  others, 
regulating  the  dealings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  frontier  with  the 
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Indians,  authorizing  the  survey  of  certain  public  lands  with  a  view  to  the 
sale  of  them,  ordaining  measures  for  the  protection  and  relief  of  American 
seamen,  and  equalizing  the  pay  of  members  of  both  branches  of  Congress. 
The  most  notable  failure  was,  perhaps,  that  of  Madison,  who  proposed  a 
survey,  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  a  post-road  from  north  to  south  of 
the  Atlantic  States  ;  which  Jefferson,  in  the  P.  s.  to  one  of  his  letters,  opposed 
as  unconstitutional.  There  were  some  six  millions  of  dollars,  which  was  not 
quite  the  full  amount  of  the  income,  appropriated  to  the  public  service,  and 
the  interest  of  the  debt.  But'there  were  so  many  other  demands  upon  the 
Treasury — instalments  of  Dutch  debts,  repayment  of  temporary  loans,  the 
payment  of  the  outstanding  subscription  to  the  Bank  Stock,  &c. — that  (after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  obtain  another  loan)  part  of  the  Bank  Stock  was  sold ; 
and  as  it  was  manifest  that  there  was  a  deficit  in  the  revenue,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  directed  to  prepare  a  Report  concerning  the  matter,  for 
presentation  in  the  next  session.  The  debt  to  France  had  been  extinguished 
by  the  French  government's  subscribing  to  the  full  extent  of  it  to  the  loan 
that  was  arranged  as  part  of  Hamilton's  final  plan  for  paying  off  the  whole  of 
"  the  price  of  liberty :"  and  the  relief  from  that  obligation  was  sensibly  per 
ceived  at  this  time.  On  the  1st  of  June  Congress  rose. 

The  probable  retirement  of  Washington,  at  the  close  of  his  second  Pre 
sidency,  had  given  a  new  direction  ""to  the  intrigues  and  manoeuvres  of  the 
party  leaders.  Although  it  was  not  certainly  known  that  he  would  not  allow 
himself  to  be  nominated  for  a  third  term,  John  Adams  began,  with  the  be 
ginning  of  the  year  1796,  to  indulge  in  a  thousand  whimsical  fears  that  he 
should  not  be  elevated  to  the  chief  magistracy ;  and  Jefferson  to  prompt  his 
friends  to  be  up  and  doing,  that  Madison  (he  said}  might  be  appointed  to  that 
office. 

We  have  very  sparingly  alluded  to  the  incessant  fire  of  libels  (wit  there 
was  none,  or  we  might  have  designated  them  pasquinades ;  moral  purpose 
none,  or  they  might  have  been  called  satires;  they  were  libels  only)  and 
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falsehoods,   which   the  opposition   papers  maintained  against  Washington.    CHAP. 

Many  of  his  private  letters  show  us  how  keenly  he  felt  the  injustice  and  the 

coarseness  of  these  attacks ;  which  were  so  much  the  worse,  that  whilst  he  had  to  1797. 
given  absolutely  no  occasion  for  them,  they  who  made  them,  or  prompted  them, 
had  actually  sullied  their  country's  honour  by  their  slavish  subserviency,  not 
to  France,  but  to  factions  in  France,  nay,  to  the  mere  emissaries  from  those 
factions.  It  will  afford  us  sure  proof  of  the  secure  hold  which  Washington 
had  upon  the  affections  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  in  spite  of  the  continued 
iteration  of  the  most  infamous  calumnies  and  of  his  dignified  silence  in 
public  concerning  them,  and  his  continuing  to  act  up  to  his  own  sense  of  the 
responsibilities  of  his  post, — it  was  not  until  he  had  himself  signified  his  inten 
tion  of  retiring  into  private  life,  that  his  antagonists  ventured,  except  in  pro 
found  secrecy,  to  provide  against  the  coming  election. 

Adams,  whose  public  appearance  in  full  dress  had  been  so  astoundingly 
magnified  into  the  attendance  of  men  with  drawn  swords,  had  very  wisely, 
both  as  regarded  his  resources  and  his  character,  discarded  all  such  affectation, 
and  lived  this  second  term  of  his  Vice-Presidency  simply  en  citoyen;  notwith 
standing  which,  many  a  shaft  was  aimed  at  him  by  the  scribblers,  and  his  dis 
mally  jocose  letters  to  his  wife  about  them  tell  us  with  what  effect.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  not  so  objectionable  to  the  great  body  of  the  democratic  party  as 
Hamilton ;  over  whom  he  had  the  further  advantage  of  being  Vice-President. 
The  Southerners,  therefore,  amongst  other  schemes,  proposed  in  private  an 
amicable  arrangement  with  the  men  of  the  North,  to  secure  the  return  of 
Jefferson  and  Adams  to  the  two  chief  posts  in  the  state. 

For  upon  Jefferson  at  last  all  the  regards  of  the  Republicans  were  fixed; 
whilst  Jay  and  Hamilton  divided  those  of  the  Federalists  with  Adams.  Clin 
ton,  Burr,  and  Samuel  Adams  were  spoken  of  in  various  parts  of  the  Union  as 
opponents  to  Adams  in  the  Vice-Presidency,  should  it  be  possible  to  deprive 
him  of  all  prospect  of  the  Presidency.  Adams  had  secretly  resolved  not  to 
accept  the  subordinate  office  again.  Thomas  Pinckney  was  put  forward  as 
second  candidate  by  the  Federalists,  at  a  later  stage  of  the  contest.  And  these 
were  not  all  the  combinations  and  cross  purposes  which  were  formed  "  in  con 
fidence"  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year. 

At  length,  on  the  17th  of  September,  Washington  issued  his  "  Valedictory 
Address,"  in  which  he  announced  his  intention  of  laying  down  the  cares  and 
the  honours  of  his  exalted  position,  finally,  in  the  following  March.  Although 
in  character  a  private  paper,  it  bears  too  close  a  relation  to  public  affairs  to  be 
passed  over  without  particular  notice  ;  and  but  for  its  length  it  would  deserve 
insertion  entire. 

After  stating  his  purpose  respecting  the  next  Presidential  election,  with  his 
reasons  for  having  formed  it,  and  expressing  his  gratitude  for  "  the  many 
honours  "  conferred  upon  him,  he  assured  them  of  his  unceasing  vows,  "  that 
heaven  might  continue  to  them  the  choicest  tokens  of  its  beneficence ;  that 
their  union  and  brotherly  affection  might  be  perpetual ;  that  the  free  consti 
tution,  which  was  the  work  of  their  hands,  might  be  sacredly  maintained  ; 
VOL.  n.  M 
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CHAP,  that  its  administration  in  every  department  might  be  stamped  with  wisdom 

—  and  virtue ;  that,  in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  States,  under  the 

to  1797,  auspices  of  liberty,  might  be  made  complete,  by  so  careful  a  preservation  and 
so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  would  acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  re 
commending  it  to  the  applause,  the  affection,  and  adoption  of  every  nation 
which  was  yet  a  stranger  to  it." 

He  next  proceeded  to  offer  "  some  sentiments,"  which  appeared  to  himself 
"  all-important  to  the  permanency  of  their  felicity  as  a  people,"  to  the 
"  solemn  contemplation  "  of  those  he  addressed.  Passing  over  the  "  love  of 
liberty,"  as  requiring  no  recommendation  from  him,  he  spoke  of  UNION  ;  and 
urged  them  to  watch  over  it,  and  guard  it  with  jealous  care,  as  "  the 
Palladium  of  their  political  safety  and  prosperity."  Their  numberless  bonds 
of  sympathy,  he  said,  might  induce  to  do  this  ;  and  yet  more  strongly  their 
interest.  He  endeavoured  to  show  how  needful  each  part  of  the  country  was 
to  all  the  rest,  that  the  "  geographical  discrimination,  Northern  and  Southern, 
Atlantic  and  Western  "  might  not  "  excite  a  belief  that  there  was  a  real  dif 
ference  of  local  interests  and  views  : "  and  he  showed  how  this  would  prevent 
"  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown  military  establishments,  which  under  any 
form  of  government  were  inauspicious  to  liberty,  and  which  were  to  be  re 
garded  as  peculiarly  hostile  to  republican  liberty." 

The  necessity  of  "  a  government  for  the  whole,"  as  a  means  of  securing  this 
union,  was  next  taken  up ;  and  he  enjoined  upon  his  wide  constituency,  in 
the  name  of  "  true  liberty,"  "  respect  for  its  authority,  compliance  with  its 
laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures;"  since  the  Constitution,  "  till  changed 
by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  people,  was  sacredly  obligatory 
upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  right  of  the  people  to  establish 
government  pre-supposing  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the  estab 
lished  government." 

With  a  view  to  enforce  this,  he  spoke  out  of  his  experience  of  the  embarrass 
ments  occasioned  by  the  Opposition,  during  the  past  three  years,  of  the  fatal 
effects  of  "  obstructions  of  the  execution  of  the  laws,"  and  of  "  all  combina 
tions  and  associations,  under  whatever  plausible  character,  with  the  real  de 
sign  to  direct,  control,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  deliberation  and  action 
of  the  constituted  authorities."  And  he  further  warned  them  against  "  alter 
ations  in  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  which  would  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system,  and  thus  undermine  what  could  not  be  overthrown  :"  since  "  time 
and  habit,"  with  "  experience,"  were  absolutely  needed,  both  for  the  proper 
working  of  any  system,  and  for  correcting  its  defects.  "  Eemember,  espe 
cially,"  said  he,  "  that  for  the  efficient  management  of  your  common  interests, 
in  a  country  so  extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much  vigour  as  is  con 
sistent  with  the  perfect  security  of  liberty,  is  indispensable." 

The  spirit  of  party,  "  generally,"  he  denounced  with  an  energy  and  truth 
fulness  that  might  have  secured  attention  to  his  words  (one  would  think) 
from  any  people,  and  much  more  from  a  people  who  made  a  boast  of  his  very 
name.  But  they  seem  like  the  denunciations  of  a  prophet,  now;  foretell- 
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ing  evils,  which  really  he  did  but  warn  the  people  of  the  States  against,  as  the    CHAP. 
natural  and  inevitable  issue  of  such  courses  as  he  knew  they  were  walking  in.  — — — 
"  This  leads  to  DESPOTISM  !  "     A  vastly  different  foreboding  tins,  from  those    to  1797. 
outcries  about  " monocrats,"   and   "monarchy/'  which  we  have  heard  too 
frequently  in  this  History  of  late;  and  one  which,  even  now,  might  be  found 
worthy  of  gravest  consideration.     "  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched, — it  demands 
a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  its  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warm 
ing  it  should  consume!" 

Allusion  was  next  made  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  distinctions, 
made  by  the  Constitution,  between  the  three  chief  departments  of  the  govern 
ment.  Religion  and  morality,  knowledge,  public  credit,  and  "  good  faith 
and  justice  towards  all  nations,"  were  likewise  commended  earnestly  to  their 
attention;  the  latter  accompanied  by  palpable  rebuke  of  the  Gallomania 
which  had  raged  so  violently  during  his  second  Presidency.  "  The  great 
rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending  our 
commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  political  connexion  as  possi 
ble.  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled 
with  perfect  good  faith.  Here  let  us  stop."  "  It  is  folly  in  one  nation,"  he 
added,  "  to  look  for  disinterested  favours  from  another ;  it  must  pay  with  a 
portion  of  its  independence,  for  whatever  it  may  accept  under  that  character  ; 
and  by  such  acceptance,  it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of  having  given 
equivalents  for  nominal  favours,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with  ingratitude 
for  not  giving  more.  There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect  or  calcu 
late  upon  real  favours  from  nation  to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which  experi 
ence  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard." 

"  How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  I  have  been  guided  by 
the  principles  which  have  been  delineated,  the  public  records  and  other 
evidences  of  my  conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the  world.  To  myself 
the  assurance  of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have  at  least  believed  myself  to  be 
guided  by  them."  Then,  after  a  statement  of  his  principle  and  proclamation 
of  neutrality,  he  proceeded, — "  With  me,  a  predominant  motive  has  been  to 
endeavour  to  gain  time  to  our  country  to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent 
institutions,  and  to  progress  without  interruption  to  that  degree  of  strength 
and  consistency,  which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly  speaking,  the  com 
mand  of  its  own  fortunes."  And  he  concluded  with  entreating  an  indulgent 
sentence  upon  the  unintentional  errors  which  might  have  marked  his  ad 
ministration  ;  and  by  anticipating  "  with  pleasing  expectation,  that  retreat,  in 
which  he  promised  himself  to  realize,  without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of 
partaking,  in  the  midst  of  his  fellow-citizens,  the  benign  influence  of  good 
laws  under  a  free  government, — the  ever  favourite  object  of  his  heart,  and.  the 
happy  reward,  as  he  trusted,  of  their  mutual  cares,  labours,  and  dangers." 

This  address  was  received  with  the  utmost  reverence  throughout  the  Union  ; 
it  was  by  some  of  the  State-legislatures  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  their  jour 
nals,  and  by  nearly  all  responded  to  in  resolutions  expressing  the  highest 
respect  and  affection.  Jefferson's  reception  of  it  was  very  characteristic  ; — 

M  2 
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CHAP,  he  declared  that  it  was  the  production  of  Madison,  (he  having  been  asked 
-  by  Washington  to  prepare  a  draft  of  such  an  address,  near  the  close  of  the 
Ai<?\797™  first  Presidency,)  with  interpolations  of  Washington's,  and  altered  and  en 
larged  by  Hamilton ; — a  misrepresentation  which  Jay  corrected  by  showing 
that  it  was  a  draft  of  the   President's  own  drawing  up,  embodying  a  few 
sentences  at  the   commencement  from  that  unused   one   of  Madison's,  and 
revised  (merely  revised)  by  Hamilton  and  himself.      This  was  not  the  most 
malicious  attack  upon  Washington's  intellect  and  character ;  we  shall  record 
yet  another,  which  is  worse  than  all  the  rest. 

The  contest  for  the  electorships  in  the  third  Presidential  election,  and  the 
election  itself,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  States  quite  till  the  opening  of 
Congress  for  its  second  session,  on  December  the  5th,  the  issue  being  yet 
unknown.  Several  new  members  of  the  Senate  took  their  seats  then; — 
Isaac  Tickenor  from  Vermont,  Theodore  Sedgwick  and  Benjamin  Goodhue 
from  Massachusetts,  Uriah  Tracy  and  James  Hillhouse  from  Connecticut, 
John  Laurence  from  New  York,  Richard  Stockton  from  New  Jersey,  John 
E.  Howard  from  Maryland,  John  Hunter  from  South  Carolina,  Josiah  Tatnall 
from  Georgia,  with  William  Blount  and  William  Cocke  from  the  last  ad 
mitted  State  of  Tennessee.  In  the  House  also  several  new  members  appeared, 
the  most  noticeable  of  them  being  Andrew  Jackson,  sent  by  the  last-named 
State. 

On  the  7th  the  President  delivered  his  speech ;  in  which  mention  was  first 
made  of  the  treaties  with  the  Indians,  with  Great  Britain,  and  with  Spain, 
of  the  measures  adopted  for  the  relief  of  American  seamen,  and  of  the  nego 
tiations  which  had  been  carried  on  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  Next  was 
introduced  a  strong  recommendation  to  create  a  navy ;  which  was  followed 
by  suggestions  respecting  the  promotion  of  manufactures  and  agriculture. 
The  proposal  to  establish  a  National  University  and  a  Military  Academy 
was  repeated ;  and  the  pecuniary  recompence  for  the  public  service  of  the 
United  States  was  pointed  out,  as  calling  for  "legislative  revision."  With 
great  regret  the  President  spoke  of  the  injury  done  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Union  by  the  French  cruisers  in  the  West  Indies.  He  urged  upon  the 
Representatives  the  need  of  using  every  interval  of  tranquillity  for  accelerat 
ing  the  liquidation  of  the  debt ;  and  with  a  passing  reference  to  the  militia 
and  the  harbours,  he  concluded  by  desiring  that  the  form  of  government 
under  which  liberty  had  thriven,  and  virtue  and  happiness  been  promoted, 
"  might  be  perpetual." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  upon  the  reply  to  this  speech,  the  members  of 
the  opposition,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  objected  to  the  designation 
of  the  Americans,  as  "  the  freest  and  most  enlightened  people  on  earth," 
because  it  seemed  to  disparage  the  French  !  And  Blount  of  North  Carolina 
well  nigh  immortalized  himself,  with  Andrew  Jackson,  Giles,  Livingston,  and 
eight  or  nine  more,  by  desiring  to  have  the  votes  formally  recorded,  on  a 
question  for  removing  from  the  reply  the  expression  of  a  hope,  that  Wash 
ington's  successors  would  follow  his  example. 
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Very  little  was  actually  effected   in  answer  to  the  President's  speech ;  for    CHAP. 
the  session  immediately  preceded  a  dissolution,  and  a  change  in  the  Presi — 
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dency.  JN  othmg  was  done  worthy  ot  mention  in  the  way  01  increasing  the  to  1797. 
official  salaries,  although  the  Senate  passed  a  very  good  bill  for  the  purpose. 
The  attempt  to  organize  the  militia  efficiently  was  a  failure ;  and  it  was  even 
proposed  to  reduce  the  army,  scanty  as  it  was  ;  and  to  prevent  the  building  of 
the  frigates  which  had  been  ordered.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  brought 
forward  his  Report  as  ordered  in  the  foregoing  session,  and  suggested,  as  a 
means  of  making  up  the  million  and  a  quarter  of  yearly  deficit,  a  tax  upon 
lands,  houses,  and  slaves.  This  was  rejected  by  the  House,  and  instead,  an 
additional  impost  upon  certain  articles  was  adopted ;  making,  in  fact,  another 
new  tariff.  The  appropriations,  in  addition  to  the  sum  required  for  the 
interest  on  the  debt,  were  about  two  millions  and  a  half.  And  on  March  3rd, 
1797,  this  hurried  and  unsatisfactory  session  was  brought  to  a  close. 

The  result  of  the  Presidential  election  was  declared  a  month  before  that 
time.  On  the  8th  of  February,  John  Adams,  as  ex-officio  chairman  of  the 
Senate,  announced  himself  chosen  as  President,  to  follow  Washington,  with 
an  exultation  that  was  scarcely  dashed  by  the  sequel — that  Thomas  Jeffer 
son  was  chosen  Vice-President.  Adams  received  seventy-one  votes  in  all ; 
including  every  vote  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware ;  one  from 
Pennsylvania,  seven  from  Maryland,  one  from  Virginia,  and  one  from  North 
Carolina.  In  favour  of  Jefferson,  sixty -eight  votes  were  recorded  ;  including 
all  the  votes  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky ;  all  but 
one  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  respectively ;  and  four 
from  Maryland.  All  the  second  votes  of  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  South  Carolina,  with  thirteen  from  Massachusetts,  four  from 
Connecticut,  and  as  many  from  Maryland,  two  from  Pennsylvania,  and  one 
each  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  were  given  to  Pinckney,  who 
received  in  all  fifty-nine.  Burr  received  all  the  votes  of  Kentucky  and  Ten 
nessee,  thirteen  from  Pennsylvania,  six  from  North  Carolina,  three  from 
Maryland,  and  one  from  Virginia;  in  all  thirty.  Beside  these,  no  fewer 
than  forty-eight  second  votes  were  dispersed  amongst  nine  others ;  Samuel 
Adams  receiving  fifteen  from  Virginia  alone  ;  Oliver  Ellsworth,  all  the  votes 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  with  one  from  Massachusetts,  eleven 
in  all ;  Clinton,  three  from  Virginia  and  the  four  votes  of  Georgia ;  Jay,  five 
from  Connecticut ;  James  Iredell,  three  from  North  Carolina ;  Washington, 
in  spite  of  his  "  Farewell,"  one  from  Virginia,  and  one  from  its  southern 
neighbour ;  J.  Henry,  two  from  Maryland ;  S.  Johnson,  as  many  from  Mas 
sachusetts  ;  while  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  received  a  solitary  vote  from 
North  Carolina.  The  total  number  of  electors  was  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight. 

The  most  noticeable  facts  connected  with  this  election  are  the  want  of  unity 
in  the  operations  of  the  Federalists,  by  which  they  not  only  returned  Adams 
by  no  more  than  a  bare  majority,  but  failed  to  return  their  second  candidate. 
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CHAP.  We  shall  see  that  a  considerable  change  \vas  made  afterwards  in  the  constitu- 
• -  tional  method  of  choosing  the  President  and  Vice-President ;  and  that  the 
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to  1797.  practice  oi  parties,  neglecting  the  evident  intention  01  the  amendment,  has 
undergone  a  much  greater  change.  The  most  lamentable  feature  in  it,  was 
the  unblushing  resort  to  French  influence  to  damage  the  prospects  of  the 
Federalist  candidates.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the 
ambassador,  Adet,  was  suffered  to  publish  an  address,  manifestly  intended  as 
a  reply  .to  Washington's  "  Farewell ;"  and  the  "  Aurora  "  permitted  to  speak, 
in  more  than  hints,  of  the  different  ways  in  which  France  would  receive  the 
different  results  which  might  follow  the  voting  of  the  colleges ;  and  least  of 
all,  that  an  American  captain  dared,  in  the  name  of  France,  to  threaten  his 
country  with  war,  if  the  Republicans  failed  to  make  Jefferson  President ;  and 
that,  instead  of  being  tried  and  punished  as  a  traitor,  he  was  praised  and 
honoured  as  a  genuine  patriot ! 

The  scanty  majority  by  which  John  Adams  was  made  successor  to  Wash 
ington  is  too  clear  an  indication,  both  of  the  great  progress  made  by  the 
Gallicists,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  generous  feeling  which  prompted 
the  first  uprise  against  the  tyrannous  dealings  of  Great  Britain  had  been 
supplanted  by  the  ignoble  spirit  of  partisanship,  which,  for  the  glory  of  com 
passing  its  own  unworthy  ends,  would  submit  to  any  insult,  and  count  its 
degradation  its  honour.  History  has  been  written  in  vain,  if  this  astonishing 
fact  does  not  assure  us,  that  Freedom,  to  be  truly  enjoyed,  must  be  loved 
purely  and  for  itself  alone ;  and  whether  it  were  ever  so  loved  in  America,  by 
more  than  a  few  of  her  greatest  and  best  citizens,  the  "  Compromise " 
measures,  from  those  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Constitution  to  those  of  the 
present  day,  cannot,  in  any  impartial  mind,  leave  so  much  as  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt. 

Almost  the  last  act  of  Washington's  administration  was  to  write  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  order  that  it  might  be  put  upon  record  in  the  archives 
of  the  nation,  a  solemn  disclaimer  of  certain  letters,  alleged  to  be  his,  first 
published  in  England  during  the  war,  and  then  said  "  to  have  been  found  in 
a  small  portmanteau,  left  in  the  care  of  his  mulatto  servant,  '  Billy,'  who, 
it  was  pretended,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Fort  Lee,  in  1776."  They  had 
evidently  been  fabricated  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  by  showing  their  great  leader  as  false-hearted  in  the  cause. 
These  letters,  which  we  can  scarcely  suppose  the  British  government  to  have 
been  so  base  as  to  forge,  the  opposition,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1796, 
reprinted,  being  resolved,  per  fas  et  NEFAS,  to  destroy  the  power  of  Wash 
ington.  We  know  of  nothing  that  so  completely  condemns  the  principles  and 
the  policy  of  the  "  Republican  "  party  leaders,  as  this  deed  of  villany.  And 
it  is  in  vain  that  they,  or  their  eulogists,  may  now  appeal  from  the  inevitable 
verdict, — if  they  had  no  hand  in  the  republication  of  the  letters,  they  left  it 
to  Washington  to  disown  them. 

"  To  the  wearied  traveller,"  said  he,  writing  to  his  friend  Knox,  on  the 
previous  day,  "  who  sees  a  resting-place,  and  is  bending  his  body  to  lean 
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thereon,  I  now  compare  myself;  but  to  be  suffered  to  do  this  in  peace,  is  too  CHAP. 
much  to  be  endured  by  some.  To  misrepresent  my  motives,  to  reprobate  my 
politics,  and  to  weaken  the  confidence  which  has  been  reposed  in  my  admin 
istration,  are  objects  which  cannot  be  relinquished  by  those  who  will  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a  change  in  our  political  system.  The  con 
solation,  however,  which  results  from  conscious  rectitude,  and  the  approving 
voice  of  my  country,  unequivocally  expressed  by  its  Representatives,  deprive 
their  sting  of  its  poison,  and  place  in  the  same  point  of  view  both  the  weak 
ness  and  malignity  of  their  efforts." 

This  confidence  respecting  the  spirit  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  oner 
ous  duties  of  his  office,  has  been  abundantly  justified  by  the  approbation  of 
all  who,  apart  from  the  ground  of  faction,  have  reviewed  his  work.  The  clear 
intelligence  which  he  manifested  in  his  appreciation  of  the  most  pressing  need 
of  the  country ;  the  earnestness  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  satis 
faction  of  that  necessity;  his  generous  self-oblivion, — displayed  in  his  mag 
nanimity  respecting  the  libels  upon  his  character  and  government,  in  his 
disregard  of  every  thing  save  the  public  service,  in  the  choice  of  ministers, 
in  the  latitude  he  gave  to  those  advisers  in  their  several  departments ; — the 
unwavering  and  conscientious  determination  which  animated  him,  and  made 
him  use  all  means  for  knowing,  and  despise  all  hinderances  in  doing  the  thing 
which  was  right ;  his  personal  disinterestedness;  the  courage  with  which  he 
hoped  against  hope,  and  by  refusing  to  believe  otherwise  than  Avell  of  his 
country,  was  enabled  widely  and  lastingly  to  benefit  it  by  his  labours ; — all 
these,  and  not  a  few  other  qualities  of  the  same  stamp,  imparted  to  his 
government  a  simplicity  and  a  wisdom,  which  have  not  marked  that  of  any 
of  his  successors.  Men  more  acute,  more  learned,  more  philosophical,  more 
profound,  than  he  was,  have  occupied  that  station  after  him ;  and  there  may 
even  have  been  amongst  them  statesmen  better  acquainted  with  the  theory, 
and  more  able  in  the  administration  of  a  polity,  so  peculiar  as  that  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  United  States ;  but  Washington's  renown  worthily  out 
shines  that  of  all  who  have  followed  him,  for  he  was,  by  war,  and  in  peace, 
THE  FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY. 

Not  till  we  have  traced  the  march  of  the  Confederation  through  difficulties 
and  perils  unnumbered,  for  many  a  year,  to  conquests  and  triumphs  little 
anticipated  at  the  times  we  have  been  telling  of, — not  till  then  can  we  fully 
discern  the  worth  of  the  services  which,  as  President,  Washington  rendered. 
The  end  sought  by  that  armed  struggle,  rather  than  the  brilliancy  of  his 
military  exploits,  (for  in  that  field  he  might  easily  have  been  surpassed,) 
covered  his  name  with  martial  glory ;  but  that  alone  could  never  have  won 
for  him  the  peculiar  regard  with  which  his  memory  is  cherished.  In  the 
severer  and  more  trying  contests  of  peace  he  stood  between  his  country 
men  and  their  passions,  which  had  been  inflamed  by  the  arts  of  those  who 
knew  how  to  avail  themselves  of  their  ignorance,  and  who  hoped  to  profit  by 
it, — kept  them  by  the  strength  of  his  character  and  the  prestige  of  his  name, 
from  the  abysses  into  which  they  seemed  again  and  again  bent  upon  plung- 
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c  H^  p-   ing, — and  presenting  to  them  in  his  own  serene  and  stedfast  life,  an  illustra- 

A  p  ]793  tion  of  what  the  history  of  their  country  might  be,  by  the  acts  of  his  adminis- 

to  1797.    tration  directed  them  into  those  courses,  by  manful  perseverance  in  which 

they  would  assuredly  attain  to  that  grand  consummation.     It  was  here  that 

his  greenest  laurels  were  gathered ;  for  by  these  deeds  he  has  reached  that 

lofty  position,  inaccessible  by  those  who  fight  for  independence  merely ;  but 

to  which  they  are  raised,  who,  whether  as  soldiers  or  as  priests,  as  lawgivers  or 

as  rulers,  as  discoverers,  as  poets,  or  as  martyrs,  are  the  true  benefactors  of 

their  race, — the  princes  and  the  heroes  of  Mankind. 


CHAPTER  III. 


FOREIGN   RELATIONS   OF  THE    UNION  UNDER  -WASHINGTON.  —  NONFULFILMENT   OF  TREATIES.  —  CITI 

ZEN    GENET:    FRENCH    INTERFERENCE.  —  IMMINENCE    OF   WAR  WITH    GREAT   BRITAIN.  —  JAY'S 

TREATY.  —  TREATIES   WITH   ALGIERS   AND   SFAIN.  —  MONROE'S   EMBASSY   TO   FRANCE. 


c  HA  P.  t(  ^JY  p0^Cy  in  our  foreign  transactions,"  said  Washington,  in  his  speech  to 

A  D  1789  both  Houses  of  Congress,  on  November  the  19th,  1794,  "  has  been  to  culti- 

toi797.    yate  peace  with  the  world;  and  to  observe  treaties  with  pure  and  absolute 

faith  ;  to  check  every  deviation  from  the  line  of  impartiality  ;  to  explain  what 

may  have  been  misapprehended,  and  correct  what  may  have  been  injurious 

to  any  nation  ;  and  having  thus  acquired  the  right,  to  lose  no  time  in  acquir 

ing  the  ability  to  insist  upon  justice  being  done  to  ourselves." 

It  was  at  the  mid-point  of  his  administration  that  this  declaration  of  the 
scope  and  nature  of  his  Foreign  Policy  was  made.  How  exactly  he  had 
conformed  to  that  plan,  and  continued  to  conform  to  it,  will  soon  be  manifest 
to  all  our  readers.  And  when  that  has  been  exhibited,  we  shall  be  able  to 
append  some  passages  from  his  Valedictory  Address,  which  in  the  form  of 
counsel  to  his  fellow-citizens  are,  in  fact,  a  resum£  of  his  proceedings  in  the 
conduct  of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  to  the  other  members  of  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  amidst  which  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu 
tion  had  given  them  a  place. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  in  this  respect  was  very  peculiar. 
Separated  from  all  the  other  powers  of  the  civilized  world  by  the  entire  width 
of  the  Atlantic,  their  connexion  with  them  could  not  be  so  necessary  and 
immediate  as  that  by  which  they  were  bound  to  each  other.  And  the  new 
ness  of  their  independence,  and  the  necessity  of  tranquillity  and  leisure  to 
repair  the  desolations  of  the  war,  were  powerful  inducements  at  the  time,  not 
to  take  an  active  part  in  either  their  friendships  or  their  jealousies.  But, 
though  so  remotely  situated,  the  Union  was  compelled  to  have  direct  relations 
with  the  three  leading  states  of  Europe  ;  —  with  France  as  a  friendly  and 
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serviceable  ally ;  with  Great  Britain  as  a  defeated  adversary ;  with  Britain    CHAP. 
and  Spain   as  the  possessors  of  extensive  territories  adjacent  to  their  own, 


A.  D.  1789 


and  with  France  as  possessor  of  some  of  the  Antilles,  out  of  which  might  to  1797. 
spring  only  too  abundant  occasions  of  trouble,  unless  wisdom  and  generosity 
prevailed  in  the  councils  of  all.  Less  strictly,  the  Confederacy  was  connected 
with  Holland,  and  Prussia,  and  even  with  the  Czar  himself;  whilst  with  the 
despots  of  the  Barbary  States  their  commerce  brought  them  into  occasional 
and  undesirable  collision. 

Beside  these  general  considerations,  it  must  be  added,  that  there  was  with 
France  "  a  good  understanding,  the  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  having 
been  scrupulously  fulfilled  on  both  sides,"  for  "  the  Great  Revolution  "  was 
only  in  agitation  then.  With  Great  Britain  there  was  the  treaty  of  Versailles, 
indeed,  but  some  of  its  articles  remained  unfulfilled,  and  new  questions  seemed 
to  be  rising.  The  western  posts  which  the  British  had  seized  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  had  never  been  given  up,  as  was  stipulated ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  States  had  refused  to  pay  debts  due  before  the  war  to 
British  subjects,  as  had  also  been  stipulated,  and  this  was  the  only  hold  that 
she  could  have  for  enforcing  payment.  Congress,  it  was  too  palpable,  had 
not  the  least  power  to  keep  its  word  after  it  had  pledged  it ;  and  so  long 
as  the  debtors  refused,  it  was  extremely  problematical  whether  matters  would 
ever  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  end. 

They  were  all  Southern  men,  and  (C  public  opinion  "  sustained  them  in 
their  refusal,  for  "  the  apple  of  their  eye  "  had  been  touched,  the  British 
armies  when  they  evacuated  New  York  having  taken  away  with  them  a 
great  number  of  negroes,  who  had  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Britain  during  the  war.  The  claim  upon  them  was  maintained  by  the  allega 
tion  that  they  were  real  property  ;  which  could  not  for  a  moment  stand  in 
face  of  all  the  laws  and  customs  treating  them  as  "  chattels  personal  "  merely. 
Carleton  had  nobly  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  recognition  of  any  right  of 
"property"  in  these  coloured  men,  who  had  thrown  themselves  on  his 
generosity  :  and  it  is  a  relief  to  know  that,  instead  of  being  flung  back  again 
into  that  abyss  of  wretchedness,  they  were  planted  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  soon 
realized  the  most  substantial  fruits  of  freedom. 

Another  question  arose  respecting  the  exact  boundary  line  at  the  north 
eastern  corner  of  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  for  it  was  not  certain 
which  was  tJie  St.  Croix  river,  adopted  by  the  commissioners  ;  nor  could  it 
be  settled  till  long  afterwards. 

Spain  stood  in  a  relation  yet  more  unpromising.  The  king  had  unwillingly 
sanctioned  the  Revolution,  and  it  was  not  until  after  he  had  declared  war 
against  Britain,  that  he  gave  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  treaty  acknow 
ledging  the  independence  of  the  States.  The  chief  point  at  issue  was  the 
right  of  navigating  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  settlement  of  it  was 
rendered  all  the  more  difficult  by  the  discovery  of  a  scheme  to  separate  the 
whole  Ultramontane  region  from  the  Union,  as  an  independent  State  under 
the  protection  of  Spain. 

VOL.  n.  N 
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CHAP.  Treaties  of  commerce  had  been  negotiated  with.  Holland,  Prussia,  and 
A  D  )789  Sweden,  as  well  as  with  France ;  and  one  of  a.  different  character  from  these, 
to  1797.  yet  having  for  its  object  the  facilitation  of  the  trade  of  the  Union,  with  Mo 
rocco.  The  other  Barbary  states  still  continued  their  piratical  attacks  upon 
American  vessels  ;  and  Great  Britain  by  her  "  Navigation  Act "  was  making 
the  United  States  feel  the  worth,  in  some  matters,  of  that  colonial  relation  to 
her,  which  they  had  freed  themselves  from ; — a  consequence  of  their  "  Inde 
pendence,"  which  the  Democratic  party  very  absurdly  denounced,  as  an  at 
tempt  to  retain  a  sort  of  supremacy  in  America,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  her 
sovereignty  there,  although  they  knew  that  all  other  nations  were  subjected 
to  the  same  conditions  in  their  commercial  intercourse  with  the  "mistress  of 
the  seas." 

It  was  this  feeling  which,  exasperated  by  the  refusal  of  the  British  govern 
ment  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Union,  induced  the  proposal 
to  retaliate  by  the  imposition  of  discriminating  duties, —  made  in  the  first 
session  of  the  first  Congress,  and  most  wisely  rejected,  as  certain  in  its  opera 
tion  to  injure  the  United  States,  rather  than  their  obdurate  fatherland. 
Washington,  who  judged  more  truly,  both  respecting  the  value  to  his  coun 
try  of  the  trade  with  Britain,  and  of  the  means  likely  to  prove  efficient  in 
obtaining  the  restoration  of  some  of  the  facilities  which  had  been  enjoyed  be 
fore  the  Revolution,  now  that  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  afforded  a  locus 
standi,  "  commissioned  Gouverneur  Morris  as  a  private  agent,  to  hold  convers 
ations  with  the  British  ministers,  deeming  it  of  great  importance,  as  he  said, 
that  errors  should  be  avoided  in  the  system  of  policy  respecting  Great 
Britain." 

Only  France,  Holland,  and  Spain,  at  this  time,  maintained  resident  min 
isters  at  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States  ;  who  had  kept  up  a  con 
stant  diplomatic  intercourse  with  France  and  Spain,  but  only  occasionally,  or 
interruptedly,  with  the  Netherlands  and  their  other  European  allies.  There 
was  an  Act  passed  in  the  second  session  of  the  first  Congress,  for  the  regula 
tion  of  this  intercourse,  and  appointing  the  salaries  of  the  various  grades  of 
ambassadors. 

Into  the  dealings  with  the  Indian  tribes  we  shall  not  enter  now ;  but  our 
survey  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  States  would  not  be  complete,  without 
the  passing  mention  of  the  fact  that  those  relations  were  complicated  by  the 
alliances  formed  by  the  border  tribes  with  the  enemy  ;  the  operation  of  which 
did  not  cease  with  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  "  British  agents  and  traders  on 
the  Northern  frontier  furnished  the  Indians  with  arms,  ammunition,  and 
clothing.  In  Florida  the  Spaniards  tampered  with  the  Creeks  and  other 
Southern  Indians,  and  kept  them  at  variance  with  their  white  neighbours. 
These  acts  were  not  acknowledged,  possibly  not  authorized,  by  the  English 
and  Spanish  governments,  but  they  were  certainly  not  restrained,  and  they 
were  repeated  long  after  full  representations  had  been  made." 

The  operations  of  this  department  of  the  state,  during  Washington's  first 
Presidency,  were  of  little  or  no  concern.  A  new  ambassador  from  France, 
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M.  DC  Ternant,  was  received  in  1791;  and  in  the  following  year  Gouverneur    CHAP. 
Morris,  his  work  in  Britain  bein«r  done,  was  accredited  as  Minister  to  Paris, • — 

A    T)    1  "£9 

in  the  place  of  the  Chttrye  cT  affaires  who  had  been  left  on  Jefferson's  recall,  to  1797. 
There  were  only  petty  questions  respecting  the  interpretation  of  the  old 
treaty  to  discuss  ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  change  in  the 
government,  in  this  respect,  did  not  proceed  at  the  same  giddy  rate  as  that 
respecting  internal  matters.  The  most  weighty  business  was  the  negotiation 
for  the  supply  of  arms,  &c.,  to  the  whites  in  St.  Domingo,  for  the  suppression 
of  the  frightful  revolt  of  the  slaves  in  that  island,  who  had  been  taught  by 
Brissot  and  his  friends  to  look  upon  the  famous  bit  of  philanthropic  tinsel, — 
borrowed  by  the  National  Assembly  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
about  "  all  men  "  being  "  born  free  and  equal" — as  a  practical  truth.  The 
Americans  who  had  fought  for  their  independence,  and  had  gained  it,  by  the 
aid  of  the  French,  now  willingly  lent  the  French  arms  to  put  down  the 
coloured  men  of  Hayti,  who  were  fighting  for  their  freedom.  The  story 
of  this  conflict  does  not  concern  us  here ;  but  we  may  state  that  the  negroes 
did  not  fight  wholly  in  vain. 

In  1791,  Great  Britain  first  sent  a  diplomatic  resident  to  the  United  States 
— Mr.  Hammond,  who  conducted  affairs  creditably,  although  he  did  not 
always  please  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  questions  we  have  indicated  above, 
as  supplying  the  materials  for  chronic  irritation,  were  briskly  agitated  now ; 
and  new  ones  could  not  fail  to  arise.  Hammond,  in  the  name  of  his  govern 
ment,  explicitly  denied  the  charge  of  tampering  with  the  Indians  for  the 
purpose  of  annoying  the  people  of  the  western  frontiers  of  the  States  ;  but 
the  accusation  (though  formally  withdrawn)  was  nothing  the  less  vehemently 
maintained.  The  worst  troubles  between  the  two  countries  arose  from  the 
impressment  of  American  citizens  in  Britain,  and  from  United  States' 
vessels, — which  several  times  occurred;  redress  for  which  was  by  no  means 
easy  to  get,  the  legal  proof  of  the  fact  always  being  difficult.  We  shall  see 
this  ground  of  dispute  becoming  more  firm  and  more  extended,  until  at  last 
it  was  actually  made  a  battle-field  ;  and  though  the  blame  might  be  perhaps 
equally  divided,  the  loss  in  the  war  was  not.  A  new  set  of  questions  arose 
in  the  second  Presidency,  as  we  shall  soon  show. 

The  operation  of  the  "  Navigation  laws  "  were  a  perpetual  subject  of 
diplomatic  correspondence,  as  we  have  seen.  But  of  this  matter  we  must 
speak  afterwards. 

Elsewhere  also  we  shall  unfold  the  great  and  just  grounds  for  uneasiness 
respecting  Spain.  Jefferson,  with  a  prescience  that  he  showed  more  than 
once,  was  fixed  in  his  conviction,  that  New  Orleans  must  be  transferred  to 
the  Union,  if  the  right  to  navigate  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  were  to  be 
more  than  a  privilege  on  paper  alone.  Much  fear  was  entertained,  at  the 
early  part  of  the  period  we  are  now  glancing  at,  that  there  would  be  war 
between  Spain  and  England,  and  that  America  would  be  involved  in  the 
consequences  of  the  contest.  Another  matter  which  had  to  be  discussed  now 
was  the  asylum  found  in  the  Floridas,  and  in  Louisiana,  by  "  fugitives  from 
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CHAP,  justice."  It  is  notable  that  nothing  is  said  of  "fugitive  slaves;"  although 
they  were  the  refugees  who  had  been  protected,  to  the  grief  and  loss  of  the 
Southern  States. 

Diplomatic  relations  Avith  Portugal  commenced  during  Washington's  first 
Presidency  ;  but  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  notice  to  record  respecting  them. 

Algiers,  and  the  other  states  of  Northern  Africa,  thanks  to  the  resistance 
offered  to  the  project  of  a  navy  by  the  Republicans,  were  able  to  insist  upon 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  for  exemption  from  piratical  attacks  upon 
the  trading  vessels  of  the  Americans.  And  there  were  protracted  negotia 
tions  with  the  Dey  of  the  first-named  state,  concerning  the  release  of  certain 
citizens  of  the  States,  who  were  held  in  slavery  there.  The  last  mention  of 
Paul  Jones  in  history  occurs  in  relation  to  this  affair  ;  he  being  nominated 
as  agent  for  the  conduct  of  it,  but  dying  before  the  appointment  reached  him. 
Another  arrangement  failed  in  a  similar  manner  ;  and  Colonel  Humphreys 
was  in  the  end  obliged  to  undertake  it,  along  with  his  unlaborious  duties  at 
Lisbon. 

Out  of  this  stagnant  condition,  which  had,  however,  largely  subserved  the 
benefit  of  the  newly  adopted  institutions,  by  allowing  the  attention  of  the 
government  to  be  fixed  without  distraction  upon  matters  of  intense,  because 
of  domestic,  interest, — the  more  rapid  movement  of  affairs  in  France  roused 
the  Anglo-Americans.  So  Ion"*  as  nothing*  save  commerce  was  spoken  of 

O  o  O  I 

between  the  United  States  and  her  old  ally,  and  older  enemy,  the  feeling  was 
rather  a  negation  of  good  will  than  of  positive  ill  will  against  the  latter, 
and  nothing  but  simple  gratitude  was  entertained  for  France.  Speculation 
respecting  the  greater  advantages  which  would  have  accrued  from  the  con 
tinuance  of  the  pacific  state,  in  which  the  authority  of  law  was  being  daily 
confirmed  and  established,  commercial  prosperity,  and  with  it  credit  and  good 
faith,  growing  in  equal  proportion,  and  that  most  baneful  of  party  passions — 
extra-national  sodality — found  no  place,  would  not  be  very  instructive.  And 
yet  the  comparison  between  the  two  Presidential  terms  of  Washington,  in 
regard  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Union,  forces  upon  us  the  regret,  that 
the  want  of  wisdom  in  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  populace  of 
America,  should  have  so  worked  together  as  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
•  States,  to  kindle  animosities  of  the  kind  which  has  ever  proved  the  most  dif 
ficult  to  quench,  and  to  entail  upon  the  Opposition  the  intolerable  shame  of 
having,  by  means  hardly  stopping  short  of  felony,  attempted  to  tear  from  the 
brow  of  Washington,  the  wreath  which  not  his  own  hand,  but  the  hands  of 
his  truly  "  free  and  enlightened  "  fellow-citizens  had  placed  there. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  amongst  the  combatants,  in  that  "  Battle  of 
the  Giants,"  which  began,  as  soon  as  the  real  drift  and  issue  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  perceived  by  the  surrounding  governments, — it  was  not  to  be 
expected,  that  the  United  States  should  venture  to  assume  the  attitude  of  a 
first-rate  power.  But  if  that  would  have  been  unwise,  it  would  have  been 
insane  to  take  up  other  than  an  independent  position.  The  only  honourable 
and  dignified  course  open  to  a  nation,  so  recently  recognised,  was  that  adopted 
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by  Washington, — who  proclaimed  the  neutrality  of  the  Union,  in  respect  of  CHAP. 
the  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  which  commenced  early  in  1793. 


How  fierce  a  contention  in  the  States  arose  hereupon  we  have  already  toi/y;. 
related,  and  what  embarrassments  were  instantly  devised  for  the  government, 
by  the  large  minority,  or  even  the  majority,  (in  numbers,)  who  throughout 
the  Confederation  sympathized  with  the  Revolutionary  parties  in  France. 
But  we  cannot  refrain  from  repeating  the  expression  of  our  amazement  at  the 
obtuseness  or  perversity  of  moral  sense,  which  permitted  the  transfer  to  the 
people  who  had  risen  in  worse  than  armed  revolt  against  the  king  and  his 
court,  of  the  praise  and  the  gratitude  due  for  the  help  afforded  by  Louis  and 
his  "  eleutheromaniac  "  noblesse;  and  invested  those  who  had  injured,  be 
yond  the  power  of  reparation,  their  actual  allies,  with  more  than  the  attrac 
tiveness  which  nations,  even  as  individuals,  will  evermore  perceive  in  their 
imitators.  And  especially  are  we  amazed  at  the  unparallelled  fact,  that  the 
"  Republicans  "  now  went  so  far  as  to  brand  La  Fayette  as  a  traitor  I 

Although  the  French  leaders  knew  that  it  was  the  Court  who  had  assisted 
the  Americans,  they  instantly  claimed  the  most  fraternal  recognition  from 
them,  as  if  they  had  conferred  that  inestimable  favour.  And  disregarding 
every  thing  save  the  gratification  of  their  own  maddened  passions,  they  con 
fidently  relied  upon  the  same  species  of  identification  of  interests  that 
Buonaparte,  in  after  years,  insisted  upon  in  all  his  subject-allies,  as  the  only 
condition  of  not  being  proclaimed  the  enemies  of  France. 

These  sentiments  were  put  in  force  without  a  moment's  delay,  with  no 
slack  hand,  when,  a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  Proclamation  of 
Neutrality,  Citizen  Genet,  the  emissary,  rather  than  ambassador,  from  the 
Brissotins,  who  had  forced  themselves  into  power  in  France,  and  had  recalled 
Ternant,  landed  at  Charleston.  The  Opposition  was  in  ecstasies.  They 
had  been  wrought  up  by  the  tidings  of  the  successive  steps  of  "  the  Grand 
Revolution,"  to  a  frenzy  of  sympathy  with  the  new  Republic.  They  doubted, 
to  be  sure,  whether  it  was  right  in  the  President  to  respond  with  formal 
felicitations  to  the  formal  announcement  of  the  acceptation  by  poor  Louis 
of  a  Monarchy  surrounded  by  Republican  institutions.  The  downfal  of 
that  short-lived  Constitution  they  rejoiced  at  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
although  their  real  ally  was,  by  that  means,  driven  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
upon  which  he  soon  was  made  to  expiate  the  crime  of  having  been  bcrn  heir 
to  the  throne  of  the  Capets. 

For  above  half  a  year,  the  country  was  fairly  beside  itself.  Washington's 
heroic  services  were  forgotten,  the  demonstrable  self-interest  of  France  in  all 
the  help  she  had  given  was  forgotten;  the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  had 
cancelled  the  memory  of  both,  and  on  Citizen  Genet  was  lavished  all  the 
adulation,  that  gratitude  and  reverence,  such  as  was  due  to  the  saviour 
of  his  country  alone,  could  inspire.  Jefferson's  part  in  encouraging  the  out 
rageous  hopes  and  more  outrageous  designs  of  the  envoy,  will  never  be 
known  ;  but  laying  aside  his  official  letters,  which  are  in  general  decided 
enough, —  the  genuine  feeling  of  the  writer  disclosing  itself  in  a  few  casual 
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expressions,  introduced  here  and  there  ;  and  those  which  he  wrote  to  private 


Ar>-89  ,  when  Genet  had  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  his  madness,  and  his 

to  iVy?.  own  popularity  would  be  endangered  by  implication  in  those  doings  ; — there 
is  a  most  marvellous  resemblance  between  the  expressions  in  his  letters  to  his 
friends,  and  those  in  Citizen  Genet's  official  letters,  respecting  the  politics 
and  parties  of  America.  It  is  true,  that  Genet  might  have  gathered  them 
from  Freneau's  and  Bache's  newspapers,  but  that  would  refer  them  ulti 
mately  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Genet  had  deluded  himself  into  the  expectation  that  he  should  be  allowed, 
in  spite  of  the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality,  to  arm  and  equip,  and  to  com 
mission  privateers,  in  American  harbours  ;  and  that  these  vessels  would  be 
suffered  to  capture  British  vessels  in  American  waters,  condemn  them  as 
prizes,  and  sell  them  in  American  ports,  without  a  remonstrance  from  the 
government, — because  France  had  lent  the  United  States  men  and  money  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  because  he  brought  with  him  a  decree  of  the 
Convention,  admitting  American  vessels  into  all  the  ports  of  the  French 
colonies,  and  levying  upon  all  produce  exported  into  France  or  its  colonies, 
in  American  ships,  the  same  duties  as  those  borne  by  French  vessels.  lie 
made  much  of  this  decree,  or  attempted  to  do  so ;  but  the  hard  reality  of  the 
case  was  forced  from  him  during  the  contest, — France  could  not  do  without 
the  imports  from  America,  her  sole  ally ;  and  Great  Britain  had,  by  anticipa 
tion,  interpreted  it  aright,  when  she  ordered  the  capture  of  all  American  pro 
vision  ships  bound  for  France. 

It  would  be  perfectly  idle  to  narrate  every  incident,  or  even  the  most 
conspicuous  incidents,  of  this  period  of  unexampled  and  unwholesome  excite 
ment.  No  one  can  read  the  audacious,  mock-sentimental,  grandiloquent 
effusions  of  the  Girondin  emissary,  without  being  convinced  that  he  was 
<(  wiser  "  than  his  enthusiastic  admirers  "  were  'ware ;  "  that  he  was  not  mi 
esprit  exatt&,  to  whom  Vattel,  and  the  whole  system  of  things  which  that 
name  is  associated  with,  were  unknown,  and  disregarded, — truth,  truth  itself, 
being  the  gracious  god  of  his  idolatry.  There  is  an  unmistakeable  tone  of 
immorality  in  his  expositions  of  his  political  ethics  ; — and  we  are  not  at  all 
surprised  to  find  at  last,  that  the  Convention,  which  being  (as  it  was)  faithless 
to  itself,  could  not  be  expected  to  be  true  to  any  other  government,  had  sent 
out  this  remarkable  Apostle  of  Liberty  with  secret  instructions,  at  all  hazards 
to  involve  the  United  States  in  the  war,  or  at  least  in  trouble  with  Great 
Britain. 

How  Genet  continued,  in  spite  of  decisions  of  courts  and  representations 
from  the  Executive,  violating  openly  and  privately  the  laws  of  nations  and 
the  neutrality  of  the  Union, — how  the  populace  applauded  him  with  de 
nationalized  rage  against  the  government,  and  its  magnanimous  chief,  — 
how  Jefferson  grew  every  day  more  perplexed;  —  until,  at  length,  the 
envoy  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  people  against  their  own  laws,  their  own 
government,  their  own  elected  Representative ;  and  Washington,  half  per 
suaded  that  the  better  course  would  be  to  expel  him  at  once,  demanded  his 
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recall  from  the  heads  of  the  French  nation,  may  partly  be  seen  in  the  foregoing   c  H  A  F. 
chapter ;  and  needs  not  to  be  related  in  full.     He  was  succeeded  in  179-1  by  — 
Fauchet,  who  pursued  almost  the  same  course,  with  greater  prudence,  and  At<!u!>7? 
in  some  respects  with  greater  success. 

During  this  practical  controversy,  which  involved  so  intimately  the  real 
independence  of  the  United  States,  another  was  carried  on  between  Hamilton 
and  Madison,  respecting  the  constitutional  question  raised  by  the  Proclama 
tion  of  Neutrality ;  which  is  so  closely  related  to  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
Union,  that  it  may  properly  be  spoken  of  in  this  place.  This  question  was 
sure  to  be  proposed  and  discussed,— the  Opposition  being  so  earnest  and  per 
severing  in  its  suspicions,  and  its  hostility  against  the  Administration, — Was 
it  the  duty  of  the  President  to  make  such  a  Proclamation,  when,  by  the  Con 
stitution,  the  House  of  Representatives  had  the  power  of  declaring  war,  and 
the  conclusion  of  treaties  was  intrusted  to  the  Senate  concurrently  with  the 
Executive  ; — and  since,  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  form  of  government  being  lie- 
publican,  the  sovereignty  inhered  not  in  the  Executive,  but  in  the  people? 

This  question  arose  out  of  the  article  in  the  treaty  with  France,  guarantee 
ing  to  her  her  West  India  possessions ;  implicitly  pledging  the  United  States, 
as  the  Federalists  said,  to  take  part  with  her  in  case  of  a  defensive  war. 

"  Mr.  Jefferson,"  says  John  Quincy  Adams  in  his  "  Life  of  Madison,"  "  had 
advised  the  Proclamation  ;  but  he  had  not  considered  it  as  deciding  the 
question  of  the  guarantee.  The  government  of  the  French  Republic  had  not 
claimed,  and  never  did  claim,  the  performance  of  the  guarantee.  But  so  strenu 
ously  was  the  right  of  the  President  to  issue  the  Proclamation  contested,  that 
Mr.  Hamilton,  the  first  adviser  of  the  measure,  deemed  it  necessary  to  de 
fend  it  inofficially  before  the  public.  This  he  did  in  seven  successive  papers 
under  the  signature  of  Pacijicus.  But  in  defending  the  Proclamation,  he  ap 
pears  to  consider  it  as  necessarily  involving  the  decision  against  the  obligation 
of  the  guarantee,  and  to  maintain  the  right  of  the  Executive  so  to  decide.  Mr. 
Madison,  perhaps  in  some  degree  influenced  by  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
his  long-cherished  and  venerated  friend,  Jefferson,  [we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
express  this  conjectural/ y,  after  having  seen  Jefferson's  incessant  iteration  to 
all  his  friends,  of  his  alarm-cries  of  "monarchy,"  "  monocrats,"  "Anglo- 
men,"  &c.J  was  already  harbouring  suspicions  of  a  formal  design  on  the  part 
of  Hamilton,  and  of  the  Federal  party  generally,  to  convert  the  government 
of  the  United  States  into  a  monarchy  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  thought 
he  perceived  in  these  papers  of  Pacificus,  the  assertion  of  a  prerogative  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  engage  the  nation  in  war. 

"  He  therefore  entered  the  lists  against  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  public 
journals  ;  and,  in  five  papers  under  the  signature  of  Helvidius,  scrutinized  the 
doctrines  of  Padficus  with  an  acuteness  of  intellect  never  perhaps  surpassed, 
and  with  a  severity  scarcely  congenial  to  his  natural  disposition,  and  never  on 
any  other  occasion  indulged.  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  reply  ;  nor  in  any  of  his 
papers  did  he  notice  the  animadversions  of  Helvidius.  But  all  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  have  from  that  time  exercised  the  right  of  yielding  and 
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CHAP,  withholding  the  recognition  of  governments    consequent  upon   revolution; 
1IL       though  the  example  of  issuing  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  has  never  been 


A.  D.  1789  -,    „ 

to  1797.    repeated. 


The  papers  of  Pacijicus  and  Helvidius  arc  among  the  most  ingenious  and 
profound  commentaries  on  that  most  important  part  of  the  Constitution, — the 
distribution  of  the  Legislative  and  Executive  powers  incident  to  war.  And 
when  considered  as  supplementary  to  the  joint  labours  of  Hamilton  and 
Madison  in  '  The  Federalist/  they  possess  a  deep  and  monitory  interest  to  the 
American  philosophical  statesman.  '  The  Federalist '  exhibits  the  joint  efforts 
of  two  powerful  minds,  in  promoting  one  great  common  object, — the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  papers  of  Pacijicus  and 
Heltidius  present  the  same  minds  in  collision  with  each  other,  exerting  all 
their  energies  in  conflict,  upon  the  construction  of  the  same  instrument  which 
they  had  so  arduously  laboured  to  establish.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  upon 
the  points  in  the  papers  of  Pacijicus,  most  keenly  contested  by  his  adversary, 
the  most  forcible  of  his  arguments  are  pointed  with  quotations  from  the 
papers  of '  the  Federalist,'  written  by  Mr.  Hamilton." 

The  arguments  of  these  two  redoubted  champions  are  thus  stated  by  the 
biographer  of  Jefferson.  "  Mr.  Hamilton  maintained  that  the  Proclamation, 
as  a  declaration  of  neutrality,  was  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  and  recon 
cilable  with  the  French  treaty  no  less  than  it  was  recommended  by  prudence 
and  propriety.  Mr.  Madison  confined  himself  to  the  constitutional  doctrines 
of  his  adversary.  He  admitted  the  propriety  of  a  Proclamation,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  enjoining  on  American  citizens  the  duties  of  peace  until  Congress 
thought  proper  to  change  their  pacific  relations;  but  denied  that  it  was  com 
petent  to  the  President  to  judge  of  the  causes  of  war,  and  thus  to  pronounce 
that  the  United  States  were  de  jure  in  a  state  of  neutrality :  and  while  he  re 
grets  that  the  Proclamation  should  have  spoken  of  the  '  duty  and  interest  of 
the  United  States,'  in  relation  to  the  war,  he  questions  whether  even  these 
terms,  exceptionable  as  they  were,  fairly  warrant  the  meaning  given  to  that 
paper  by  its  expounder." 

Madison  appears  to  have  the  strongest  side,  and  to  be  the  most  correct  in 
terpreter  of  the  Instrument  of  Government.  But  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
United  States  were  more  deeply  indebted  to  this  Proclamation  than  it  would 
have  been  to  the  most  fastidious  observance  of  the  letter  of  the  Constitution, 
by  which  means  the  country  would  undoubtedly  have  been  plunged  into 
another  war  with  Britain,  before  it  had  safely  recovered  from  the  losses,  the 
waste,  and  the  disorder  of  the  first.  These  European  contests,  too,  in  which 
the  Democratic  party  longed  so  impatiently  to  join,  it  must  be  remembered, 
did  not  cease  till  "  the  second  war  "  with  Britain,  which  actually  took  place 
through  Jefferson's  contrivance,  also  ceased.  The  whole  subsequent  course 
of  United  States'  History  must  have  been  different  but  for  this  proceeding  of 
Washington,  the  strict  constitutionality  of  which,  on  investigation,  seems  to 
be  doubtful. 

One  passage  in  Hamilton's  sixth  letter  deserves  to  be  quoted  here.     "  The 
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information  which  the  address  of  the  Convention  contains,  ought  to  serve  as    CHAP. 

an  instructive  lesson  to  the  people  of  this  country.     It  ought  to  teach  us  not ^— 

to  overrate  foreign  friendships  ;  and  to  be  upon  our  guard  against  foreign  at-  to  1797. 
tachments.  The  former  will  generally  be  found  hollow  and  delusive ;  the 
latter  will  have  a  natural  tendency  to  lead  us  aside  from  our  own  true  interest, 
and  to  make  us  the  dupes  of  foreign  influence.  Both  serve  to  introduce  a 
principle  of  action,  which,  in  its  effects,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  is 
anti-national.  Foreign  influence  is  truly  the  Grecian  horse  to  a  Republic.  We 
cannot  be  too  careful  to  exclude  its  entrance.  Nor  ought  we  to  imagine,  that 
it  can  only  make  its  approaches  in  the  gross  form  of  direct  bribery.  It  is 
then  most  dangerous  when  it  comes  under  the  patronage  of  our  passions, 
under  the  auspices  of  national  prejudice  and  partiality." 

So  entirely  has  this  peril  now  passed  away,  we  are  able  to  look  back  with 
out  a  trace  of  this  "  national  prejudice  and  partiality  ;"  and  we  can  see  most 
clearly  that  "Washington  and  his  adherents  were,  by  their  indomitable  firm 
ness,  the  deliverers  of  America  from  a  worse  yoke  than  that  of  Britain,  in 
tolerably  galling  as  it  had  proved.  Even  John  Adams,  who,  most  of  all, 
affected  "  pomp  and  circumstance,"  and  the  gewgaws  of  royalty  or  aristocracy, 
— even  he,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  suspected  and  disliked  Britain.  And  as  for 
Washington,  his  whole  nature  was  republican.  But  the  opposition  party, 
which  thus  falsely  charged  them  with  affecting  the  cause  of  England,  did 
openly  avow  themselves  partisans  of  France.  Again  and  again,  in  Jefferson's 
writings,  we  find  the  French  spoken  of,  as  if  they  were  one  of  the  parties  in 
the  States  ;  and  of  the  opposition  journals,  it  has  been  most  truly  stated,  that 
they  were  "  as  much  the  organs  of  the  French  Directory  as  of  the  American 
Opposition." 

Citizen  Genet  was  not  the  only  envoy  from  France,  by  whom  the  attempt 
was  made  to  render  the  United  States  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the 
French  government,  by  the  dishonest  employment  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
of  direct  action  upon  the  American  people.  And  therefore,  as  we  note 
these  facts,  we  can  fairly  estimate  the  truthfulness  of  the  endeavour,  per- 
severingly  maintained  by  Jefferson  and  his  political  lacqueys,  to  mark  the 
friends  of  the  Administration,  for  public  odium  and-  suspicions,  as  Anglicizers. 
These  points  we  need  to  understand,  or  the  remainder  of  the  course  of  the 
foreign  relations,  as  conducted  by  Washington,  will  be  unintelligible. 

The  number  of  unsettled  questions,  connected  with  the  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  will  be  remembered,  and  the  violent 
excitement  of  the  people  against  Britain,  which  arose  out  of  Genet's  pro 
ceedings.  It  was  when  these  were  at  their  highest  pitch  that  the  order  for 
the  capture  of  provision  ships  bound  from  neutral  countries  to  France, 
became  known  in  America.  The  ships  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  nearest 
port  friendly  to  Britain,  the  cargoes  purchased  and  freight  paid  by  the 
British  government,  and  then  they  might  proceed  whither  they  would. 
This  and  other  more  stringent  instructions  of  the  same  kind,  formed  the 
subject  of  a  very  lively  correspondence  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
VOL.  n.  o 
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CI|HP-    London,  between  the  Ambassadors  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  respective  go 


vernments. 


to  1797.  The  French  government  had  before  that  time  issued  a  similar  order,  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  an  additional  supply  of  food  for  their  starving  land ; 
this,  however,  had  been  suspended  in  favour  of  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
Genet  said.  But  the  suspensory  order  was  not  so  strictly  attended  to  as  the 
other ;  and,  beside  that,  there  were  many  American  vessels  detained  by  an 
embargo  laid  on  at  Bordeaux.  What  made  the  conduct  of  friendly  France 
worse  than  that  of  hostile  England,  was  the  circumstance,  that  the  British  did 
actually  pay  for  the  captured  cargoes  of  provisions,  whilst  the  French  not  only 
did  not  pay  for  their  captures,  but  not  even  for  cargoes  shipped  by  order  of 
the  accredited  agents  of  the  government.  Far  from  complaining  that  the 
provision  ships  were  captured  by  the  British  cruisers,  Jefferson  and  Pinckney 
might  rather  have  thanked  them  for  securing  a  safe  market  for  their  stores. 
Nothing  more  remarkably  measures  the  depth  of  the  hatred  entertained  by 
this  newly  emancipated  nation  against  its  natural  parent,  than  the  intensity 
of  its  regard  for  France,  which  this  fact  discloses. 

A  more  serious  and  solid  ground  of  popular  enmity,  was  the  light  of  im 
pressing  British  subjects,  or  persons  claimed  as  such  because  born  in  Great 
Britain,  wherever  found.  To  the  British  themselves,  the  "  press-gang  "  was 
an  abomination  and  a  dread.  What  it  must  be  to  seamen,  serving  on  board 
American  vessels,  where  they  enjoyed  an  amount  of  liberty  which  was  to  be 
found  in  no  other  service,  can  be  imagined.  And  as  most  of  those  im 
pressed  at  sea  had  believed  themselves  American  citizens,  although  not 
legally  naturalized,  their  indignation  was  so  much  the  greater.  Whilst,  to 
raise  it  to  the  greatest  possible  height,  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that,  when 
much  in  want  of  hands,  the  king's  ships  carried  off  native  Americans,  pro 
fessing  to  believe  them  to  be  British-born.  It  was  the  imprudence  of  this 
course  that  perpetuated  the  irritation  of  feeling  against  the  mother  country, 
which  might  else  have  died  away ;  and  which  at  length  found  vent  in  the 
"  Second  War." 

Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Congress,  in  December, 
1793,  the  papers  relating  to  these  two  series  of  transactions  were  presented 
to  both  Houses.  The  letters  of  Jefferson  were  well  calculated  to  sustain  his 
reputation ;  for,  against  Genet,  he  appeared  as  the  upholder  of  the  laws  and 
the  dignity  of  the  nation ;  and,  against  Hammond,  he  had  with  some  stedfast- 
ness  supported  both  the  accusations  of  "  nonfulfilment "  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  and  the  actual  "  nonfulfilment  "  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  de 
faulters  ;  whose  antipathy  to  Britain  was  influenced  to  the  very  extremity  of 
patriotic  fervour,  by  the  remembrance  of  the  debts  they  yet  owed  to  her,  and 
saw  no  way  of  relief  from,  except — payment.  The  Democratic  party  idolized 
him  for  this; — the  Federalists  were  disposed  to  believe  that  mischievous 
"  Rumour  "  had  been  busy  with  his  name,  when  they  remembered  that  Genet 
claimed  him  as  a  sympathizer  with  France. 

The  Report  on  the  state  of  the  trade  of  the  Union,  which  Jefferson  drew 
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up  from  information,  solicited  and  maintained   for  this    purpose    from   the    CHAP. 
ambassadors   and  agents  of  the  various  European  countries,  with  whom  the  - 
Americans    had    commercial  dealings,  and   the   Resolutions   based  upon   it, 
which  Madison  submitted  to  the  House  in  1794,  have  already  been  spoken 
of.     But  that  we  may  represent,  as  far  as  possible,  in  this  chapter,  the  historic 
course  and  order  of  the  foreign  affairs,  we  will   glance  here  at  this  depart 
ment  of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  resorting 
to  Macgregor,  and  other  authorities  of  equal  standing  with  him,  for  our  facts. 

At  this  time  the  chief  hinderance  to  the  natural  expansion  of  the  trade  with 
Great  Britain  was  "the  Navigation  Act;"  which  interfered  especially  with, 
one  most  lucrative  and  necessary  branch  of  American  commerce  before  the 
Revolution, — that  with  the  British  West  Indies.  Respecting  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  Mr.  Macgregor  says, — "  Incalculably  great  would  have  been  the 
navigation  and  trade,  and  the  consequent  bonds  of  material  and  peaceful 
interest,  if  the  maritime  and  trading  intercourse  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
with  the  whole  of  Anglo -America,  including  the  United  States,  British  North 
America,  and  the  British  West  Indies,  had  been  established  upon  the  free 
basis  of  a  general  coasting  trade." 

With  respect  to  the  East  Indian  possessions,  the  policy  of  the  English  go 
vernment  was  different.  "  In  1788,  and  1789,  Lord  Cornwallis,  Governor  and 
Commander  in  India,  gave  orders  that  American  vessels  should  be  treated  at  the 
Company's  settlements  in  all  respects  as  the  most  favoured  foreigners  ;  and  the 
ship  Chesapeake,  one  of  the  first  vessels  that  displayed  the  American  flag  in  the 
Ganges,  was  exempted  by  the  supreme  council  of  Bengal  from  the  government 
customs,  which  foreign  vessels  were  bound  to  pay." 

About  the  same  time  the  trade  with  China  commenced.  In  1789,  fifteen 
American  flags  arrived  at  the  port  Canton,  a  number  second  only  to  that  from 
Britain.  The  United  States  was  then  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  which 
would  have  belonged  to  them,  had  they  continued  dependencies  of  Britain. 
Subsequently,  they  negotiated  a  commercial  treaty  for  themselves. 

"  In  defiance  of  the  suicidal  commercial  policy  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  which  prohibited  any  legal  trade  or  intercourse,  on  the  part  of 
foreign  subjects  or  citizens,  with  their  possessions  on  the  continent  of  America 
and  the  West  India  Islands,  the  Anglo-Americans  persevered  and  succeeded, 
during  war  and  peace,  in  supplying  with  provisions  and  merchandise  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  colonies. 

'*  In  some  instances,  France  allowed  her  colonies  to  receive  foreign  articles, 
which  could  not  be  supplied  by  the  mother  country ;  and  those  legal  imports 
into  the  French  colonies  amounted,  in  1786,  to  about  £520,000  sterling. 
Imports  from  them  by  American  ships,  amounted  to  about  half  that  sum. 
The  extent  and  value  of  the  illicit  trade  has  at  all  times  been  uncertain. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  declared  by  France  against  Great 
Britain  in  the  winter  of  1793,  France  offered  to  secure  to  the  United  States 
the  trade  of  her  colonies  by  a  national  compact ;  accompanied  by  a  new  treaty 
of  alliance,  under  which  the  French  colonies  were  to  be  afterwards  ceded  to 
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C  ?n  P'   -France.     1 ne  American  government  did  not  consider  it  politic  to  accept  the 
offer. 
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to  1797.  "During  the  war,  however,  France  was  compelled  to  leave  open  her 
colonial  ports  to  all  the  world ;  and  the  Americans  had  a  principal  share  in 
the  trade  with  the  French  West  India  Islands."  "  They  were  also  the  prin 
cipal  carriers  of  the  rich  products  of  the  Spanish  islands  ;  and  to  a  great  ex 
tent  supplied  those  islands  also  with  the  manufactures  of  Europe." 

There  was  no  room  left  for  doubt,  either  in  Jefferson's  Report,  or  in  the  Re 
solutions  which  Madison  proposed  upon  the  foundation  of  it,  that  the  object 
of  their  party  was  to  discourage,  and  as  far  as  possible  prevent,  the  trade  with 
Great  Britain,  and  to  foster  that  with  France  instead.  They  willingly  fell 
into  the  error  of  supposing  that  laws  make  commerce  ;  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
radical  and  ever  widening  differences  between  the  commercial  positions  of  the 
two  great  rivals  in  European  politics,  they  could  gradually,  and  by  means  of 
statutes  and  tariffs,  effect  mercantile  relations  with  France,  which  should  sur 
pass  in  productiveness  those  which  then,  for  all  the  war,  existed  with  Great 
Britain.  Even  had  no  war  destroyed  the  commerce  of  France,  this  could  not 
have  been  done  ;  with  such  a  war  as  that  country  was  then  emfcarking  in,  the 
very  dream  of  it  should  not  have  been  entertained ; — nor  would  it,  but  for 
that  strong  feeling  we  have  so  frequently  alluded  to.  The  followers  of  these 
statesmen  saw  in  both  Report  and  Resolutions  nothing  but  war  with  Eng 
land,  and  alliance — defensive,  offensive,  indefeasible — with  France. 

Genet's  recall,  and  all  the  events  connected  with  it,  have  been  related ; 
and  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  Jeffersonian  party 
were  exciting  themselves  to  ever  new  wrath  against  Britain,  Washington 
was  taking  measures  for  obtaining  by  negotiation,  and  in  amity,  what  he  well 
knew  could  neither  by  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  nor  by  the  covert  war  of 
tariffs,  be  effected.  But  at  the  same  time,  judging  it  best  to  be  provided 
against  all  contingencies,  he  proposed  the  commencement  of  a  navy,  and  the 
fortification  of  the  harbours.  What  hinderances  were  thrown  in  the  way  of 
these  prudent  and  precautionary  measures,  the  preceding  chapter  has  shown ; 
at  a  later  period  of  our  tale,  we  shall  see  how  the  opposition  party  took  up 
these  notions ;  being  taught  by  slow  and  costly  experience,  that  a  nation, 
whose  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  must  be  by  sea,  cannot 
dispense  with  a  navy,  before  the  time  when  all  armaments,  marine  and  on 
shore  alike,  may  be  disbanded  and  renounced  for  ever. 

As  the  war  proceeded,  the  British  government,  who  regarded  the  condition 
of  the  French  as  merely  a  passing  fever ;  violent  truly;  but  which,  upon  a 
judicious  exhibition  of  force,  would  abate ;  finding  their  earlier  measures  in 
sufficient  to  accomplish  their  design,  resorted  to  more  stringent  expedients. 
The  foreign  and  colonial  trade  of  France  had  necessarily  suffered  greatly  ; 
but  the  trade  of  neutral  powers,  such  as  the  United  States,  had  expanded  in 
consequence,  and  to  some  degree  had  supplied  their  place.  This  was,  there 
fore,  the  next  object  of  attack. 

An  order  in  council,  which  was  aimed  point  blank  at  that  neutral  trade, 
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and  which  if  obeyed  must  have  swept  it  from  the  seas,  was  issued;  and  the    CHAP. 
conquest  of  the  French  Antilles  was  commenced. 
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Whilst  the  news  of  these  things  was  yet  fresh,  and  the  clamour  against  to  1/97. 
Britain  had  grown,  in  consequence,  tenfold  louder  and  more  frenzied,  John 
Jay  was  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  court  at  London,  as  the 
surest  means  of  effecting  the  object  which  the  Federal  party  most  desired,  and 
which  the  result  has  proved  to  have  been  most  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
Next  after  the  demand  for  Genet's  recall,  this  step  disconcerted  the  plans  and 
expectations  of  the  Opposition  ;  which  may  in  part  account  for  the  exaspera 
tion  that  was  manifested  respecting  the  treaty  he  arranged.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that  a  communication  to  the  two  Houses,  by  the  President, 
through  a  letter  of  Randolph's,  who  had  now  succeeded  Jefferson  in  the  con 
duct  of  the  department  of  State,  attributes  to  the  French  identically  the  same 
attacks  upon  the  commerce  of  the  Union,  which  it  lays  to  the  charge  of  the 
British.  And  the  reply  of  Fauchet  (Genet's  successor)  to  these  allegations 
does  not  appear  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory ;  although  he  does  "  renew  the  as 
surance  of  the  most  perfect  fraternity  and  eternal  friendship,  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  France." 

The  effect  of  this  order  in  council  upon  the  legislature,  as  well  as  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  was  enhanced  by  rumours  of  suspicious  move 
ments  and  menaces  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  British  forces  occupying 
the  western  outposts.  And  both  Houses — the  cooler  Senate,  as  well  as  the 
more  passionate  Representatives — agreed  to  lay  an  embargo  for  thirty  days 
upon  the  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  States.  A  species  of  warfare,  by  which 
friends  were  made  to  suffer  as  much  as  enemies ;  and  "  the  foolish  tradesmen 
and  labourers,"  as  John  Adams  told  his  wife,  must  have  lost  at  least  thirty 
dollars  a  head. 

Affairs  in  France  under  the  Directory  were  not  whirling  at  the  same  mad 
rate  as  under  the  Convention,  but  the  American  sympathizers  were  now  at 
the  height  of  the  malady  they  had  caught  from  it :  and  had  it  depended  upon 
the  real  sovereigns  of  the  United  States,  that  universal  "  Ca  ira,  $a  ira"  would 
have  plunged  them  into  depths  whence  recovery  must  have  been  impossible. 
The  wisdom  of  the  councillors  of  the  nation  saved  it,  but  not  without  great 
pain  and  difficulty.  The  fierce  resolutions  proposed  in  Congress,  for  seques 
tration  of  British  debts  and  confiscation  of  British  property,  only  faintly 
shadowed  forth  those  passed  by  acclamation  at  meetings,  great  and  small,  by 
which  every  surviving  spark  of  animosity  was  fanned  into  a  flame,  and  the 
honour  of  the  people  (as  they  fancied)  was  pledged  to  the  Quixotic  attempt, 
by  a  war  with  Britain,  to  rescue  the  distressed  damsel  France,  albeit  her 
reputation  was  not  perfectly  spotless,  from  the  defiling  hands  of  the  giant 
monarch  Albion. 

But  ere  their  weapons  were  all  completely  furbished,  or  the  "  adventure  " 
was  fully  resolved  on,  the  British  government  had  rescinded  the  most  galling 
part  of  the  order  in  council, — forbidding  the  capture  of  neutral  vessels  in 
the  West  India  trade,  unless  they  were  bound  for  France,  or  the  cargoes 
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CIinP'   Belonged  to  French   citizens.      Nevertheless,  it  was    proposed    to  suspend 

— —  commercial  intercourse  with  England  entirely ; — the  House  consented,  and 

tj  1/97.    the  Senate  was  equally  divided,  so  that  nothing  but  the  casting  vote  of  John 

Adams  for  a  season  staved  off  the  unimaginable  miseries  of  a  war,  for  which 

nothing  but  the  popular  temper  was  prepared. 

Gouverneur  Morris,  about  the  same  time  with  the  despatch  of  Jay  to  Great 
Britain,  was  recalled  from  France ;  the  Directory  had  found  him  no  pliant 
denationalized  diplomatist,  and  as  they  were  bent  upon  infusing  French 
politics  so  largely  into  the  councils  of  all  allied  powers,  as  to  render  them,  in 
fact,  mere  subalterns  of  France,  he  was  not  the  man  to  please  them.  Wash 
ington,  misled  by  his  generous  belief  in  the  patriotism  of  all  his  fellow- 
citizens,  appointed  James  Monroe  to  fill  his  place ;  of  whose  missions  more 
will  soon  be  said.  Another  distinguished  diplomatist  and  statesman  of 
America,  also,  was  now  brought  upon  the  stage  of  public  life, — John  Quincy 
Adams,  son  of  the  Vice-President,  who  was  sent  to  the  Hague ;  Short  being 
removed  to  Madrid,  as  Carmichael's  assistant  and  successor. 

There  was  another  sign  of  the  greater  weight  of  the  peace-party  now, 
although  the  embargo  had  been  extended  over  a  second  period  of  thirty  days, 
given  by  the  passing  of  an  Act  expressly  designed  to  afford  statutory  support 
to  the  neutral  position  of  the  States.  It  made  the  equipment  of  any  hostile 
force,  and  the  preparation  and  carrying  on  of  hostilities  against  any  foreign 
power,  with  whom  the  United  States  should  be  at  peace,  by  means  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Union,  and  within  its  territory,  punishable  offences.  One 
singular  exception  was  made,  the  clause  forbidding  the  sale  of  prizes  in  the 
United  States,  which  had  been  tolerated  on  the  part  of  the  French  by  the 
people  rather  than  by  the  government,  was  rejected;  an  anomaly  which  yet 
marks  this  section  of  the  legislation  of  the  Union. 

The  decision  of  the  irritating  questions  pending  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  was  not  accelerated  by  the  occurrence  of  these  internal  and  exter 
nal  troubles ;  but  the  negotiations  were  carried  on  notwithstanding.  The 
machinations  of  Genet,  in  this  instance  likewise,  added  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  American  government. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1789,  the  central 
power  had  been  unable  to  provide  for  the  welfare  or  safety  of  settlements  so 
scattered  and  inconsiderable,  as  those  beyond  the  Appalachian  mountains 
then  were ;  and  the  general  feeling  of  insecurity  (save  as  each  man  could 
defend  himself  and  "  hold  his  own  ")  was  thereby  prodigiously  increased.  It 
was  upon  these  settlers,  that  the  refusal  of  Spain* to  open  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  operated  most  injuriously;  and  the  excitement  against  Spain 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Federal  government  on  the  other,  grew  so  vehe 
ment  by  the  year  in  which  the  Constitution  was  framed,  1787, — that  the 
Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana  greatly  feared  an  invasion  of  his  province  by 
the  stalwart  and  resolute  Kentuckians ;  and  the  Federal  government  was 
alarmed  lest  both  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  (as  the  regions  are  now  de 
signated)  should  separate  themselves  from  the  Union,  and  be  erected  into  an 
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independent  State,  as  we  have  already  said,  under  the  protection  of  Spain  ;   CHAP. 
or    should    even    seek    to    be    incorporated    with   the    Spanish    province    of  — 


in. 
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JLouisiana.  to  1797. 

Americans,  and  the  men  of  the  Backwoods  especially,  are,  however,  by  far 
two  profoundly  attached  to  personal  freedom,  for  the  blandishments  of  mon 
archists  to  possess  great  power  over  them.  The  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
with  the  consequent  organization  of  the  North-western  territory,  and  the 
prospective  admission  into  the  Confederation  as  independent  sovereignties, 
bound  by  no  allegiance  to  "  most  Catholic  Majesties,"  or  to  any  other,  put 
an  end  to  the  fears  of  those  who  had  contemplated  the  possibility  of  the  loss 
of  that  rich  and  virgin  land,  from  the  cause  of  national  freedom. 

We  find,  notwithstanding  the  hopelessness  of  success,  that  the  Spanish 
court  now  redoubled  their  artifices  and  efforts  to  accomplish  what,  had  they 
but  dared,  instead  of  fearing,  two  years  before,  would  have  been  done. 
And  this  appears  to  be,  in  good  part,  the  secret  of  that  absurd  and  anile 
course,  which  was  taken  by  the  once  all-powerful  "  Monarch  of  all  the 
Spains,"  in  respect  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  ;  which  was  really  no  more 
than  the  consummation  of  what  he  had  himself  promoted,  when  he  joined 
France  in  abetting  the  revolt  of  the  British  colonies. 

It  so  happened,  as  it  always  must,  with  nations  who  employ  the  cunning  of 
decrepitude  against  the  vehement  confidence  of  youth,  that  the  very  plans 
which  Spain  resorted  to  in  the  expectation  of  deceiving  and  enfeebling,  so 
that  it  might  in  the  end  overreach,  the  Anglo-Americans,  issued  in  its  own 
loss  and  harm.  It  encouraged  immigration  into  the  province,  but  it  forgot 
that  every  settler  was  at  heart  a  Republican,  and  that  the  ambition  of  adding 
another  star  to  the  constellation  depicted  upon  the  American  flag,  burnt  in 
every  bosom.  Nor  did  it  suspect,  for  its  intercourse  had  for  many  genera 
tions  been,  as  to  both  classes  and  individuals,  with  mere  blasts, — the  in 
tensity  of  life  with  which  those  rude  men  of  the  western  woods  were  nerved ; 
nor  perceive,  till  it  was  too  late,  that  the  permission  to  trade  with  its  own 
settlements  on  the  banks  of  "  the  Father  of  waters,"  was  in  effect  giving  to 
them  the  power  to  take  and  to  keep  as  a  right,  what  had  thus  been  tardily 
allowed  for  purposes  political  solely. 

All  this  was  done  in  bad  faith,  on  the  side  of  Spain,  who  trusted  some  day 
to  derive  advantages,  in  disproportionate  abundance,  from  this  course. 
There  was,  also,  at  all  times,  just  sufficient  difficulty  made  in  granting 
these  privileges,  as  might  serve  (as  Spain  thought)  to  deepen  the  feeling 
of  obligation ;  but  which  really  did  serve  (as  she  discovered)  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  gratitude,  and  to  induce  her  beneficiaries  to  give  them 
selves  willingly  to  any  one  who  offered  to  assist  them  in  attaining  their  own 
ultimate  object. 

And  hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  Citizen  Genet  found  little  difficulty  in  set 
ting  on  foot  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  which  his  government 
was  involved  with  Spain,  in  regions  which  might  have  seemed  inaccessible  to 
the  intrigues  of  those  reckless  diplomates,  who  were  then  moving  heaven 
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CHAP,  and  earth,  for  the  discomfiture  of  all  who  had  leagued  themselves  with  the 
House  of  Bourbon. 


to  NO?.  Louisiana,,  although  under  Spanish  rule,  wras  thoroughly  French  ;  and  could 
Genet  have  raised  a  force  sufficient  to  invade  it,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
would  have  been  seconded  by  the  population  almost  en  masse.  The  Creek 
Indians  had  been  drawn  into  the  enterprise  ;  and  troops  were  embodied  and 
vessels  of  war  collected  in  Georgia.  He  seemed  to  have  every  promise  of 
success  ;  and  had  he  been  ordinarily  true,  he  would  have  succeeded ;  but  the 
same  faithlessness  which  he  had  shown  in  his  other  proceedings  was  manifested 
there.  "  His  agents  were  active  in  descanting  upon  the  incalculable  advan 
tages  which  would  accrue  to  the  whole  country,  by  separation  from  the 
Federal  Union,  and  an  alliance  with  Louisiana  under  the  protection  of 
France." 

The  utmost  promptitude  and  decision  was  shown  by  the  Federal  govern 
ment,  in  arresting  this  contemplated  expedition,  and  the  recall  of  Genet  de 
prived  it  of  its  most  active  instigator  ;  the  governor  of  Louisiana  also  took 
every  possible  precaution  against  it,  fortifying  New  Orleans,  and  repairing 
other  posts,  concluding  treaties  with  neighbouring  Indian  tribes,  and  once 
more  relaxing  the  restrictions  upon  the  river  trade.  And  as  the  result 
of  all  these  influences  combined,  hostilities  were  never  actually  com 
menced. 

To  this  threatened  invasion  may  be  ascribed  in  part  the  successful  issue  of 
Pinckney's  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Madrid,  which  may  be  mentioned 
here  in  connexion  with  the  other  and  immediately  preceding  dealings  with 
Spain.  Both  Short  and  Carmichael  had  been  recalled,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  king,  the  former  envoy  to  Great  Britain,  who  was  superseded  by  Jay,  was 
sent.  And  after  the  due  amount  of  equivocation  and  delay, — for  as  soon  as 
he  was  relieved  from  the  fear  of  a  French  invasion  from  the  States,  the 
Governor  of  Louisiana  resumed  his  intrigues  for  the  separation  of  the  western 
territory  from  the  Union, — being  pressed  by  its  share  in  the  troubles  of 
Europe,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1795,  the  treaty  of  Madrid  was  signed. 

By  this  treaty  the  southern  limits  of  the  United  States  were  fixed,  in  ac 
cordance  with  their  claims,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  at  the 
thirty-first  parallel  of  north  latitude,  from  the  Mississippi  eastward  to  the 
Chattahoochy  river,  and  thence  along  a  line  running  due  east,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Flint  river  to  the  head  of  St.  Mary's  river,  and  thence  down  the 
middle  of  that  river  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  also  conceded  that  the 
middle  of  the  Mississippi  should  be  the  western  boundary  ;  but  that  the  whole 
width  of  that  river,  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  should  be  free  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  New  Orleans  was  further  granted  to  the  Americans, 
for  three  years,  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  their  produce  and  merchandise, 
which  they  were  at  liberty  to  export  again,  free  of  all  duty ;  and  that  if  the 
three  years  should  not  be  extended,  some  other  place  in  the  island  of  New 
Orleans  should  be  designated  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  American  trade. 
In  the  following  March,  the  senate  agreed  to  the  ratification  of  this  treaty ; 
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and,  as  the  last  chapter  showed,  both  Houses,  after  great  debate,  consented  to   CHAP. 
the  appropriations  and  arrangements  needful  for  its  fulfilment. 

At  the  same  time,  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  with  Algiers  re-    to  1797. 
ceived  the  implicit  sanction  of  the  Legislature ;  and  as  this  was  the  result  of 
negotiations  extending  through  several  preceding  years,  we  will  speak  of  it 
now,  and  afterwards  continue  the  story  of  the  relations  of  the  Union  with 
France  and  Great  Britain. 

It  would  be  vain  to  relate  the  tedious  and  often  interrupted  efforts  made  by 
Humphreys,  through  various  channels,  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  Americans 
who  had  been  ciiptured  both  before  the  year  1789,  and  subsequently  to  it.  They 
were  at  last  above  a  hundred  in  number,  and  were  the  survivors  of  the  crews 
of  some  ten  or  twelve  vessels.  The  large  sum  demanded  in  ransom  and  the 
further  payment  of  annual  tribute  required  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
like  disasters,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  direct  access  to  the  Dey, 
greatly  embarrassed  the  affair.  The  envoy  even  returned  to  the  United  States 
once,  that  lie  might  confer  with  the  heads  of  the  government,  and  continue  his 
endeavours  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  course  and  the  means  he  was  at 
liberty  to  use.  The  Mediterranean  trade  was  too  valuable  to  be  lost  by  an 
unwise  parsimony;  and  degrading  as  the  payment  of  tribute  was  in  sound,  the 
same  terms  were  imposed  upon  the  governments  of  other  countries  boasting 
the  possession  of  navies  capable  of  chastising  such  states  as  those  of  North 
Africa,  most  effectually. 

Emboldened  by  success,  and  enabled  by  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  between 
the  Eegency  and  Portugal,  to  issue  into  the  high  seas, — for  the  Portuguese  had 
blockaded  the  Straits  whilst  they  were  at  war  with  Algiers,  and  had  penned 
up  the  corsairs  in  the  narrower  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, — the  pirates  had 
threatened  to  attack  the  Americans  within  sight  of  their  own  shores,  if  the 
tribute  were  refused.  The  Democrats  sawiii  this  threat,  and  in  the  increased 
audacity  which  had  resulted  in  the  capture  of  so  many  ships  of  the  United 
States,  clear  proof  of  the  machinations  of  England.  And  in  the  same  spirit, 
they  afterwards  made  it  a  prominent  charge  against  the  Federalists,  that  they 
had  burdened  the  country  with  the  payment  of  this  "  black-mail ;"  although 
it  was  their  own  party  which  had  prevented  the  formation  of  a  navy  strong 
enough  to  bring  to  some  closer  approximation  to  common  sense  the  barba 
rians  and  their  chiefs,  who  had  showed  themselves  assailable  by  no  gentler 
course  of  argument  than  a  bombardment ;  and  seemed  capable  of  admitting 
the  cogency  of  no  reasoning,  that  was  not  addressed  to  them  by  the  cannon's 
mouth. 

Colonel  Humphreys  was  absent  at  Paris,  whither  he  had  gone  upon  this 
business,  when  Donaldson,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  management  of 
the  affair,  concluded  the  treaty  we  have  spoken  of.  Seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  dollars  were  to  be  paid  down  ;  and  the  tribute  was  to  consist  of  stores 
valued  at  twenty-four  thousand  dollars.  There  were  other  gifts  also  expected; 
for  the  Dey  did  not  fail  to  contribute  his  share  towards  the  illustration  of  the 
old  legend,  whose  burden  was  "  VtB  victis !  " 

VOL.  II.  P 
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CHAP.        Had  this  been  the  whole  trouble  arising  from  these  dealings  with  Algiers, 

—  it  might  have  been  questioned  whether   the  cost  of  an  efficient  navy  would 

Ato  1797.  not  have  been  preferable.  But  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  the  expenses 
were  prodigiously  increased.  The  ransom  money  had  to  be  raised  by  loan, 
and  it  would  be  endless  to  tell  of  the  delays,  the  disappointments,  the  losses, 
which  impeded  the  payment.  When,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  it  had  been 
obtained,  the  exchanges  proved  unfavourable  to  America,  and  an  additional 
loss  was  experienced.  And  to  restore  the  amiability  of  the  gracious  prince, 
whose  favour  it  had  cost  the  States  so  much  to  obtain,  which  was  not  a  little 
perturbed  by  the  length  of  time  consumed  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  engage 
ment, — a  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  had  to  be  expended  upon  a  war 
ship,  as  an  additional  gift.  It  was  also  discovered  that  the  rates  at  which  the 
stores  included  in  the  tribute  "  in  kind,"  had  been  estimated,  were  so  low, 
that  in  the  purchase  of  them  the  nominal  account  was  fully  doubled. 

What  a  handle  was  afforded  to  the  "  Aurora,"  by  all  this  blundering,  can 
be  imagined ;  but  we  should  scarcely  have  expected  to  find  it  turned  to  the 
account  it  actually  was. — It  was  used  as  a  recriminatory  argument  against 
Washington  and  his  advisers,  for  refusing  to  pay  to  the  French  government 
(who  were,  even  more  frightfully  than  the  monarchy  which  had  been  over 
thrown,  "  short  of  cash  ")  the  instalments  of  the  loan,  one,  two,  or  more  years 
in  advance,  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  wanted  being  known  to  be  the 
carrying  on  of  hostilities  against  Great  Britain, — for  the  sums  were  to  be  ex 
pended  in  the  purchase  of  various  stores  in  America.  And  it  was  at  the  same 
time,  with  inconsistency  the  naivete  of  which  is  perfectly  refreshing,  sug 
gested  that  Genet  and  Fauchet  had  proffered  no  such  request  at  all !  We 
shall  see  that  the  true  course  was  adopted  at  a  later  period,  and  the  Algerine 
tribute  paid  in  Algerine  coin,  with  sufficiently  satisfactory  results. 

The  old  treaty  with  Morocco  was  revived  without  being  renewed  ;  and  a 
good  understanding,  without  treaties,  was  maintained  with  other  states  of 
Barbary.  And  now  we  return  to  matters  of  greater  account. 

Of  Fauchet  and  his  conduct  we  need  only  to  repeat,  after  Sullivan,  that  it 
was  directed  to  the  same  ends  as  Genet's,  but  that  he  was  a  better  diplomatist. 
It  is  true,  that  the  circumstances  attending  his  mission  were  such  as  to  favour 
a  less  obtrusive  course  than  those  which  seemed  to  Citizen  Genet  to  confer  upon 
him  the  Dictatorship  of  the  United  States ;  but  Fauchet  was  also  a  different 
man  from  his  predecessor.  There  are  morals  in  plenty  to  be  drawn  from 
the  tenor  of  that  "  intercepted  despatch,"  which  we  fully  referred  to  in  a 
former  chapter,  by  those  to  whom  the  guidance  of  the  affairs  of  nations  is 
committed,  or  to  whom  the  study  of  their  formal  relations  is  interesting ;  we 
can  only  note  this  fact,  implied  in  it, — that  the  ardent  regard  professed  by 
France  for  the  United  States,  was  not  only  hollow,  but  was  known  to  be  so, 
by  those  who  made  so  ostentatious  a  display  of  it,  as  to  carry  away  the  mass 
of  the  American  people,  and  predispose  them  to  go  to  any  lengths  in  behalf 
of  their  "  first  and  most  faithful  "  allies,  and  even  to  delude  some  of  their 
most  sagacious  leaders. 
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All  immediate  fear  of  war  with  Great  Britain  was  allayed  by  the  recall  of   CIIrI^p- 
Genet  and  the  mission  of  John  Jay.  and  whilst  he  was  arranging  the  terms  - 
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of  the  treaty,  best  known  by  his  name,  the  attention  of  both  parties  at  home  tc  rs?. 
was  directed  most  earnestly  to  things  of  a  domestic  nature.  On  November 
the  19th,  1794, — the  very  day  upon  which  Washington  uttered  that  noble 
compendium  of  his  foreign  policy,  that  is  prefixed  to  this  chapter, — his  labours 
were  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  his  treaty  of  amity,  alliance, 
and  commerce  was  signed. 

The  triumph  and  the  irritation  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
were  too  recent  for  a  treaty,  perfectly  fair  in  intention,  to  be  possible.  And 
there  were,  in  addition  to  this  hinderance,  on  the  part  of  Britain,  the  know 
ledge  of  the  unbounded  sympathy  expressed  for  France  by  the  most  demon 
strative  classes  of  the  American  people,  and  the  consciousness  of  vastly 
superior  power  and  wealth.  It  was  also  perfectly  impossible  for  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  however  deeply  dyed  in  Federalism,  to  avoid  all  participa 
tion  in  that  aversion  from  the  British,  which  the  democratic  multitude  had  so 
insultingly  proclaimed.  In  view  of  these  facts,  we  cannot  but  regard  this 
treaty  as  better  by  far  than  the  most  sanguine  believer  in  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  the  peace  would  have  foretold,  as  likely  to  result  from  the  mission 
of  John  Jay.  Had  it  been  but  followed  up  and  carried  out  by  other  treaties, 
without  the  interruption  of  a  purposeless  and  costly  war,  how  much  of  the 
existing  want  of  cordial  harmony  between  the  two  nations,  bound  as  they  are 
to  each  other  by  such  numberless  ties,  might  have  been  prevented ! 

Of  the  twenty-eight  articles  which  the  treaty  comprised,  the  first  ten  were 
declared  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation  ;  but  the  remainder  were  to  cease  and 
determine  at  the  end  of  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  then  existing, 
they  having  relation  to  the  state  of  things  arising  from  it. 

Amongst  the  first  ten  were,  provisions  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  settle  the  much  vexed  and  seemingly  insoluble  problem  of  the  north 
eastern  boundary  line  of  the  Union ;  of  another  board  to  adjudicate  respecting 
the  irrecoverable  debts  due  to  British  merchants  from  before  the  war ;  and  of 
yet  a  third,  in  like  manner  to  appraise  the  losses  which  American  citizens  had 
suffered  illegally  by  British  privateers.  And  the  American  and  the  British 
governments  were  respectively  to  pay  the  sums  thus  found.  Two  standing 
complaints  were  thus  disposed  of;  and  a  third  was  to  follow,  as  a  corollary  to 
the  recovery  of  the  British  debts  ; — on  June  the  1st,  1796,  the  frontier  forts 
towards  Canada  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  United  States. 

A  somewhat  Hibernian  "  reciprocity  "  of  commercial  privileges  was  estab 
lished  by  other  articles  : — the  British  receiving  the  right  of  navigating  the 
Mississippi,  of  admission  to  all  rivers  and  harbours  of  the  United  States,  and 
free  intercourse  landward  as  well,  across  the  Canadian  border ;  whilst  the 
Americans  were  shut  out  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  territories,  and 
from  the  harbours  and  rivers  of  British  North  America,  and  really  received 
only  the  right  of  trading  inland  with  the  Canadas.  Confiscations  and  seques 
trations,  in  case  of  any  future  war,  were  mutually  renounced  ;  and  the  right 
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C1mP'  °^  holding  land  in  its  dominions  was  in  the  same  manner  conceded  by  each 
— i) — T  contracting  party  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other, 
to  1797.  The  temporary  articles  were  framed  in  the  same  spirit.  Vessels  of  the 
United  States  were  to  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  British  ships,  as  far 
as  the  ports  in  Europe  and  the  East  Indies,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  were 
concerned ;  but  no  vessels  of  more  than  seventy  tons'  burden  might  be  em 
ployed  in  the  trade  with  the  West  Indian  possessions  of  Britain.  On  the  other 
hand,  British  vessels  were  to  be  admitted  to  American  ports,  without  any 
higher  discriminating  duties  than  those  actually  existing  ;  and  Great  Britain 
might  lay  upon  American  vessels  similar  duties  to  countervail  them. 
The  carrying  trade,  along  the  British  coasts,  and  between  Britain  and  the 
East,  was  prohibited  to  the  Americans  ;  and  they  were  not  to  bring  from  the 
West  Indies  to  England  any  of  the  principal  commodities  of  those  colonies. 
The  other  articles  were  of  a  nature  to  secure  perfect  but  friendly  neutrality 
between  the  two  countries,  during  the  war ;  and  did,  unquestionably,  yield 
much  to  the  imperious  claims  of  the  lordly  sea-ruler,  although  not  more  than 
she  could  easily  have  enforced,  nor  more  than  (placing  ourselves,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  her  position  at  the  time)  must  then  have  seemed  needful  for  her 
own  security.  France  lost  the  right  to  sell  her  prizes  in  the  ports  of  America  ; 
but  the  regulations  applying  to  privateers,  did  not  (in  other  respects)  do  more 
than  reassert  the  customs  and  laws  commonly  received  and  followed  between 
friendly  nations,  not  in  active  alliance  with  each  other. 

ISTo  satisfaction  could  the  owners  of  the  slaves  that  had  been  carried  away 
get;  the  word  of  Great  Britain  was  pledged  to  them  as  freemen,  and  it  might 
not  be  broken.  Nor  was  any  mitigation  of  the  British  system  of  impressment 
obtained  :  it  had  not  then  proved  its  radical  insufficiency,  and  as  it  was  always 
available  for  securing  the  complement  of"  hands,"  the  government  thought  that 
by  the  iron  discipline  maintained,  the  want  of  heart  for  the  service  might  be 
compensated. 

Referring  to  the  preceding  chapter  for  the  general  outline  of  the  pro 
ceedings  of  the  government  and  the  legislature  of  the  United  States,  respect 
ing  this  renowned  treaty;  we  will  notice  it  here,  solely  as  a  most  characteristic 
and  important  exhibition  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Union. 

When  the  Senate,  at  that  extraordinary  session  held  in  the  summer  of  1795, 
consented  to  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  they  especially  excepted  one  article  • 
and  Washington  completely  agreed  with  them.  Since  the  peace,  cotton  had 
become  an  item  of  continually  increasing  value  in  the  export  trade  of  the  South 
ern  States ;  and  by  some  inexplicable  oversight,  neither  Jay  nor  Lord  Gren- 
ville  remembered  it,  when  they  agreed  upon  the  prohibition  of  the  transport  of 
West  Indian  produce  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  indispensably  requisite  that 
the  operation  of  that  article  should  be  suspended  ;  and  indeed  that  it  should 
be  removed  entirely,  before  the  treaty  could  fairly  be  accepted  in  the  United 
States. 

Several  matters  occurred  at  the  very  outset  of  the  grand  national  debate  upon 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  which  added  prodigiously  to  the  exacerbation  of 
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spirit  which  had  taken  hold  of  both  parties.     But  the  genuine  ground  of  all    CHAP. 
the  violent  opposition  was  the  fact,  patent  to  every  reader,  that  it  was  a  treaty  — 
of  actual  amity  with  Britain,  although  it  preserved  the  neutrality  of  the  States    to  1797. 
inviolate;    and    instead  of  admitting  the  construction  which  had  been   put 
upon  the  obligations  arising  from  the  French  alliance,  it  distinctly  prohibited 
the  least  partiality  to  France,  so  far  forth  as   she  was  one  of  the  belligerents. 
It  is  true  that  it  did  the  same  in  respect  of  Britain,  but  so  great  was  the  pro 
clivity  of  the  popular  regard  towards  France,  that  the  upright  and  independent 
course,  marked  out  by  the  treaty,  seemed  to  the  adherents  of  Jefferson  to  in 
cline  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  interests  of  Britain. 

We  have  indicated  generally,  but  distinctly,  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs, 
the  real  character  of  this  contract ;  and  also  the  secret  cause  of  its  manifest 
unfairness,  as  well  as  of  the  vehement  disposition  to  reject  it,  on  the  part  of  the 
most  multitudinous  section  of  the  American  public.  It  is,  however,  a  matter 
of  such  great  moment  in  this  large  and  prominent  division  of  our  subject,  that 
we  must  endeavour  to  cast  some  further  light  upon  it ;  and  especially  to  pre 
vent  the  condemnation  of  this  treaty  in  our  own  day,  (which  some  have 
attempted,)  upon  grounds  totally  different  from  those  upon  which  it  was 
opposed  when  first  presented  to  the  nation  for  its  verdict.  And  this  may  be 
effected,  perhaps,  most  clearly  and  succinctly  by  showing  the  other  motives  by 
which  the  opponents  and  the  approvers  were  respectively  led  to  range  them 
selves  for  and  against  it. 

The  most  powerfully  operative  consideration  in  favour  of  this  treaty,  and 
that  which  undoubtedly  led  Jay  to  contribute  his  share  in  the  framing  of  it,  and 
the  majority  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  President  and  the  adherents  of  his 
policy  in  the  government  amongst  the  Representatives  and  throughout  the 
nation,  to  assent  to  it,  was  the  absolute  necessity  of  PEACE — not  at  any  price,  but 
on  any  terms  not  dishonourable,  and  not  inflicting  injuries  which  the  reason  or 
the  power  of  the  Union  ought  to  be  able  to  resist, — for  the  security  of  the  in 
dependence  which  had  been  so  manfully  striven  for  and  so  dearly  won.  Great 
Britain  displayed  selfishness  enough  in  stipulating  for  the  possession  of  so 
many  commercial  privileges,  whilst  she  yielded  so  few  in  return  ;  but  she 
did  not  desire  to  force  the  States  into  the  war.  France,by  the  whole  course  of 
her  conduct,  open  and  covert,  ever  since  the  departure  of  De  Ternant,  had 
showed  a  more  grasping,  a  more  heartless,  and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  a  hy 
pocritical  selfishness.  Its  rulers  were  consciously  political  gamblers,  and 
having  staked  their  country  and  themselves  in  their  desperate  "  play," — who 
could  be  astonished  to  find  that  they  wished  to  put  down  their  too  confiding 
ally  also,  to  add  to  their  chance  of  success.  The  most  sagacious  patriotism 
must  have  prompted  such  neutrality  as  Great  Britain  would  not  only  consent 
to,  but  respect;  and  which  France  neither  could  nor  would  understand. 

In  the  practice  of  politics,  it  is  not  by  abstract  principles  that  the  conduct  of 
affairs  can  ever  be  guided,  but  by  rules,  derived  from  those  principles,  yet 
always  with  an  eye  to  the  matters  to  which  they  arc  to  be  applied.  There  is 
a  vital  distinction  between  the  functions  of  the  mathematician  and  the  mecha- 
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c "A  P.  nician  ;  and  of  the  architect  and  the  builder  ;  and  a  distinction,  precisely  of 
A  p  ]789  the  same  nature  and  claims,  between  those  of  the  political  philosopher  and  the 
to  179'-  statesman.  Rarely  are  faculties  for  the  discharge  of  those  different  functions 
met  with  in  the  same  mind.  The  people  universally  more  readily  apprehend 
the  general  principles,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  politician  to  discern  and 
to  enunciate,  than  they  comprehend  the  measures  by  which  the  statesman 
seeks  to  give  life  to  those  principles,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  evcry-day 
necessities  of  nations  and  of  men.  Abnegation  of  principle  is  false  statesman 
ship,  because  it  is  essentially  falsehood.  But  to  accept  an  imperfect  realiza 
tion  of  a  principle,  when  circumstances  do  not  permit  a  complete  one,  is  true 
statesmanship. 

These  observations,  which  we  shall  find  occasion  again  and  again  to  apply 
in  the  course  of  our  story,  will  immediately  suggest,  that,  beside  true  and 
sagacious  patriotism,  true  and  sagacious  statesmanship  would  lead  to  the 
acceptance  of  Jay's  treaty,  which  though  most  unequally,  and  for  America 
even  unfairly,  did  nevertheless  give  a  practicable  and  not  untrue  means  of 
carrying  on  the  relations  between  the  States  and  their  mother  country,  which 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  before.  And  they  will  account  to  us, 
both  respecting  the  friends  and  the  adversaries  of  its  ratification. 

Motives  of  an  inferior  class,  but  perfectly  allowable,  also  enlisted  many  on 
the  side  of  the  treaty.  The  occupation  of  the  western  posts  was  a  grievous 
hinderance  to  trade  in  that  quarter  ;  and  the  opening  of  the  inland  trade  with 
Canada,  on  ever  so  limited  a  scale,  was  a  benefit.  Beside  this,  "  an  immense 
amount  of  property  "  had  been  captured,  and  although  the  release  of  this  was 
said  to  be  "  bribing  the  American  merchants  with  their  own  money,"  it  was 
not  discreditable  to  those  merchants  to  desire  a  better  understanding  between 
their  own  country  and  the  foreign  power  most  formidable  to  their  interests. 
From  Great  Britain  only  could  any  serious  danger  to  American  commerce 
be  looked  for,  and  although  the  most  profitable  trade  with  France  (supposing 
that  the  cargoes  should  be  paid  for)  was  declared  contraband  by  the  treaty, 
a  more  than  compensating  field  was  opened  for  mercantile  enterprise,  in  every 
respect  safe, — since  it  was  inviolable,  (except  by  French  cruisers,)  and  pay 
ment  was  certain. 

Professor  Tucker  suggests  another  circumstance  which  operated  in  the 
same  direction.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  uneasy  recollection  of  un 
fulfilled  "  promises  to  pay,"  had  stimulated  the  patriotism  of  the  slave  States 
to  the  most  vehement  activity.  One  might  have  fancied  that  the  honour  of 
the  Union,  and  the  retention  of  its  gloriously-achieved  liberty,  depended 
upon  the  "  repudiation  "  of  those  undisputed  debts.  The  oratory,  the  reso 
lutions,  the  schemes  which  were  proposed  and  defended  in  the  Federal  and 
the  State  Legislatures,  in  public  meetings,  and  public  journals,  which,  under 
cover  of  ardent  Republicanism  and  horror  of  monarchical  tyranny,  meant 
no  more  than  that  the  thought  of  having  to  pay  cut  them  to  the  heart,  have 
been  spoken  of.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  respecting  the  settlement  of  the 
outstanding  debts  deprived  these  patriotic  spirits  of  all  heart  in  their  oppo- 
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sition  to  it.     It  is  true,  the  money  was  to  be  paid,  but  not  out  of  their    CHAP. 
pockets  ;  it  was  to  be  charged  to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.     We  are  • — 
not  informed  that  the  Northern  States  made  any  objection  to  this,  though     to  1797. 
they  might  well  have  done  so  ;  and  had  their  feelings  of  national  honour,  and 
love  of  country,  been  of  the  JefFersonian  complexion,  they  would  have  com 
plained  emphatically  enough. 

Of  the  blind  hatred  of  Britain,  because  she  was  Britain,  and  the  equally 
blind  attachment  to  France,  which  was  (as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  from  the 
letters,  the  speeches,  and  other  expressions  of  their  principles,  in  public  and 
in  private)  the  mainspring  of  the  opposition  to  the  treaty,  sufficient  has  been 
said.  It  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that,  instead  of  a  party  in  the  nation,  the 
self-styled  Republicans  very  nearly  became  a  foreign  faction.  This  feeling 
was  reinforced  by  the  kindred  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Administration,  which 
had  gradually  grown  in  depth  and  strength,  as  such  things  can,  without  dis 
coverable  root  of  principle,  either  political  or  of  any  other  kind. 

The  inequalities  of  the  treaty,  which  really  stamped  it  as  an  initiatory  mea 
sure  alone,  and  which  to  statesmen,  who  are  able  to  estimate  the  peculiar  cir 
cumstances  occasioning  them,  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  an  objection  ;  these 
were  laid  hold  of  with  avidity;  and  imparted  to  the  hostile  movement  the 
only  show  of  morality  which  it  promised.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  on  the 
same  ground,  there  could  not  be  a  treaty  framed  which  should  not  be  open  to 
the  self-same  species  of  objection.  No  doubt  the  provisions  excepted  against 
were  unfair  enough  ;  but  consent  to  them  was  not  dishonourable,  nor  did  it 
involve  the  sanctioning  of  wrong.  This  has  been,  even  as  it  was  then,  quite 
overlooked. 

But  amongst  the  exceptions  on  the  score  of  unfairness,  we  find  some  which 
are  themselves  immoral  and  wrong.  Witness  the  outcry  made  about  the 
slaves  ;  witness  the  resistance  of  the  payment  of  the  debts,  and  the  proposal 
to  put  that  off  until  the  liberated  negroes  should  be  brought  back  ;  witness 
also  the  complaints  which  were  made,  because  it  was  by  the  treaty  impossible 
to  perform  the  part  of  an  enemy  to  Great  Britain,  (by  aiding  France  in  the 
war  with  her,)  without  being  dealt  with  as  one.  And  yet  further,  the  formal 
inequalities  of  the  commercial  stipulations,  are  scarcely  to  be  compared  with  the 
ridiculous  expectation  that  Great  Britain  could  consent  to  such  a  Glaucus  and 
Diomede's  bargain,  as  the  interchange  of  commercial  privileges  upon  terms  of 
perfect  equality.  The  abiding  jealousy  of  the  Southern  planters,  against  the 
merchants  of  the  Northern  States,  also  burst  forth  ;  and  the  treaty  was  repre 
sented  as  expressly  devised  for  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  rest  of  the  Union. 

Jefferson  averred  that  it  "  was  nothing  more  than  a  treaty  of  alliance  be 
tween  England  and  the  Anglomcn  of  this  country,  against  the  Legislature  and 
people  of  the  United  States."  Hamilton  had  defended  the  treaty  under  two 
assumed  names,  and  Jefferson  was  filled  with  alarm.  "  Hamilton,"  he  said, 
writing  to  Madison,  "  is  really  a  Colossus  to  the  anti-republican  party.  With 
out  numbers,  he  is  a  host  within  himself."  "  In  truth,  when  he  comes  for- 
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CHAP.  Ward,  there  is  nobody  but  yourself  who  can  meet  him."      "For  God's  sake 
take  up  your  pen,  and  give  a  fundamental  reply  to  Curtius  and  Camillus." 

Respecting  Washington,  his  biographer,  Jared  Sparks,  says, — "  He  ex 
amined  and  studied  the  treaty  with  the  closest  attention.  It  was  not  alto 
gether  such  as  he  wished,  perhaps  not  such  as  he  had  hoped."  "  He  was 
convinced,  that  more  favourable  terms  could  not  be  obtained,  and  that  the 
only  alternative  was  this  treaty  or  none."  "  Viewing  the  subject  in  all  its  re 
lations,  he  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  ratify  the  treaty  with 
the  condition  prescribed  by  the  Senate,  and  at  the  same  time  to  accompany  it 
with  a  memorial  or  remonstrance  to  the  British  government  against  the  pro 
vision  order."  The  result  was  such  as  to  justify  this  course  ;  tf  the  ratifica 
tion,  on  the  terms  advised  by  the  Senate,  was  reciprocated  by  the  British 
government." 

It  is  r-o t  necessary  to  speak  of  the  constitutional  question  raised  now,  by 
the  opponents  of  amity  with  Great  Britain,  as  a  further  attempt  to  gain  their 
end  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  desirable  to  enter  that  et  waste,  howling  wilderness," — 
the  debate  concerning  the  appropriations  requisite  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
Were  it  not  for  such  displays  of  oratory  and  wisdom,  as  the  speech  of  Fisher 
Ames,  it  might  be  well  that  the  whole  discussion  should  be  forgotten.  What 
ever  was  noticeable  in  the  proceedings,  public  or  legislative,  of  the  several 
States,  will  be  spoken  of  subsequently.  And  the  infamous  revenge  taken  by 
the  disappointed  faction  leaders,  by  the  circulation  of  old  slanders,  and  the 
invention  of  new  ones,  against  the  President,  is  a  matter  too  lamentable  to  be 
dwelt  upon.  There  is  no  doubt,  that,  as  Sparks  observes  upon  the  effects  of 
the  treaty,  "  time  disappointed  its  enemies,  and  more  than  fulfilled  the  expect 
ations  of  its  friends.  It  saved  the  country  from  a  war,  improved  its  com 
merce,  and  served  in  no  small  degree  to  lay  the  foundation  of  its  durable 
prosperity." 

"  In  a  government  as  free  as  ours,"  wrote  Washington  to  Gouverneur 
Morris,  (who  was  in  England,)  in  review  of  all  the  history  of  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  "where  the  people  are  at  liberty,  and  will  express  their  sentiments, 
(oftentimes  imprudently,  and,  for  want  of  information,  sometimes  unjustly,) 
allowances  must  be  made  for  occasional  effervescences ;  but,  after  the  declaration 
which  I  have  here  made  of  my  political  creed,  you  need  run  no  hazard  in 
asserting,  that  the  Executive  branch  of  this  government  never  has  suffered, 
nor  will  suffer,  while  I  preside,  any  improper  conduct  of  its  officers  to  escape 
with  impunity;  nor  give  its  sanction  to  any  disorderly  proceedings  of  its 
citizens. 

"  By  a  firm  adherence  to  these  principles  ;  and  to  the  neutral  policy  which 
has  been  adopted,  I  have  brought  on  myself  a  torrent  of  abuse  in  the  factious 
papers  in  this  country,  and  from  the  enmity  of  the  discontented  of  all  descrip 
tions.  But,  having  no  sinister  objects  in  view,  I  shall  not  be  diverted  from  my 
course  by  these,  nor  any  attempts  which  arc  or  shall  be  made,  to  withdraw  the 
confidence  of  my  constituents  from  me.  I  have  nothing  to  ask,  and,  dis 
charging  my  duty,  nothing  to  fear  from  invective.  The  acts  of  my  admin- 
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istration  will  appear  when  I  am  no  more,  and  the  intelligent  and  candid  part    CHAP. 
of  mankind  will  not  condemn  my  conduct  without  recurring  to  them.  — 

"  The  treaty  entered  into  wich  Great  Britain  has,  as  you  have  been  informed,  to  1797. 
undergone  much  and  severe  animadversion ;  and  though  a  more  favourable 
one  was  to  have  been  wished,  which  the  policy  perhaps  of  Great  Britain  might 
have  granted,  yet  its  demerits  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  opposition  it  has 
received;  nor  is  this  opposition  sanctioned  by  the  great  body  of  the  yeomanry 
in  these  States.  They,  whatever  their  opinions  of  it  may  be,  are  disposed  to  leave 
the  decision  where  the  Constitution  has  placed  it.  But  an  occasion  was  wanting, 
and  the  instrument,  by  those  who  required  it,  was  deemed  well  calculated  for 
the  purpose  of  working  upon  the  affections  of  the  people  of  this  country  towards 
those  of  France,  whose  interests  and  rights  under  our  treaty  with  that  nation 
they  represent  as  being  violated  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  the  provision  order,  and 
the  irritating  conduct  of  the  British  ships  of  war,  and  agents,  as  mentioned  be 
fore,  the  means  were  furnished,  and  more  pains  taken  than  upon  any  former 
occasion,  to  raise  a  general  ferment  with  a  view  to  defeat  the  treaty." 

Here  we  may  introduce  a  passing  mention  of  Washington's  endeavour  to 
procure  the  release  of  General  Lafayette  from  the  imprisonment  at  Olmiitz ; 
a  species  of  '*  intervention,"  Avhich  the  most  rigid  interpretation  of  the  Pre 
sident'?  canon  of  foreign  policy  would  not  condemn.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  Lafayette,  after  the  conspicuous  part  he  had  played  in  the  war  of  the 
American  revolution,  should  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  people,  when  they 
rose  in  France  against  the  tyrannical  monarchy  that  had  for  so  many  centu 
ries  oppressed  them.  Equally  might  it  have  been  expected  that  popular 
licence  should  appear  to  him  as  hateful  as  the  licence  of  kings.  Being  pro 
scribed  by  the  leaders  of  the  infuriated  mob  at  Paris,  he  crossed  the  frontiers 
of  the  state,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  coalized  sovereigns,  who  neither 
knowing,  nor  caring  to  understand,  the  true  nature  of  the  Revolution,  re 
garded  every  one  that  had  taken  part  in  it  against  the  king  as,  ipso  facto,  a 
condemned  traitor.  After  a  term  of  confinement  in  Prussia,  he  was  given  up 
to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  imprisoned  at  Olmiitz.  Washington  had 
already  sent  a  private  agent  to  Berlin  to  solicit  his  discharge  from  durance, 
as  a  favour  personal  to  himself;  and  now  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  em 
peror,  preferring  the  same  request.  It  was  a  bad  omen  for  both  Prussia  and 
Austria  that  Washington  asked  in  vain.  Not  till  Bonaparte  had  forced  upon 
the  emperor  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  was  the  illustrious  captive  released. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  insolence  of  Citizen  Genet  so  justly  excited 
the  displeasure  of  the  American  government,  the  French  government  complain 
ed  of  the  American  ambassador,  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  requested  his  recall 
But  it  was  not  for  faults  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  Genet  had  com 
mitted  ;  and  indeed  we  cannot  find  proof  of  his  having  failed  in  any  of  the 
duties  or  decencies  of  his  office,  in  regard  to  the  nation  amongst  whom  he  re 
presented  the  United  States.  It  appears  that  he  had  too  real  a  love  of  liberty, 
too  sagacious  a  mind,  too  clear  a  judgment,  to  be  able  to  give  himself  up  to 
such  transports  respecting  the  condition  of  things  in  France,  as  the  puerile 
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CImP'  anc^  savaoe  vanity  of  the  Jacobin  chiefs  who  then  were  the  actual  rulers, 
— — r~  demanded.  He  seems  also  to  have  remembered  that  the  allies  of  his  country 
to  J797.  in  her  glorious  conflict  were  not  these  vapouring  orators  and  headsmen,  but 
those  whose  very  names  were  "  forbid,"  and  whose  portion  in  that  day  of  uni 
versal  philanthropy  and  freedom,  was  either  hopeless  exile,  or  imprisonment 
without  any  prospect  save  the  guillotine. 

Washington  at  once  acceded  to  the  request,  but  wrote  withal  to  Morris, 
assuring  him  that  it  was  not  because  he  disapproved  of  the  course  he  had 
adopted  in  his  dealings  with  the  rulers  of  France.  The  vessel  which  carried 
this  private  communication  chanced  to  be  captured  by  a  French  cruiser,  and 
the  letter,  in  consequence,  was  seen  by  the  rulers  before  Morris  knew  of  it, 
and  was  received  by  them  as  a  censure  upon  their  conduct;  and  although 
nothing  immediately  resulted  from  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  circum 
stance  aided  in  producing  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  United  States'  go 
vernment,  and  in  the  leaders  of  the  Federalists  particularly,  which  under  the 
administration  of  Adams  showed  itself  openly  enough. 

In  accordance  with  his  principle  of  securing,  as  far  as  possible,  a  represent 
ation  of  all  the  interests  and  sections  of  the  Union  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government,  and  of  treating  every  man  according  to  his  demonstrated 
patriotism ;  the  President  selected  as  successor  to  Morris — James  Monroe ; 
being  further  induced  to  this  choice  by  the  fact  that  he  belonged  to  the  party 
most  inclined  to  favour  the  French  cause.  The  appointment  was  made  with 
the  full  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  whom  Washington  consulted  in  the  first  in 
stance,  although  he  did  not  accept  their  nomination.  It  was  reasonably  hoped, 
that  the  policy  of  the  administration  being  so  pronounced,  and  the  mission  of 
Jay  to  England  happening  at  the  same  juncture,  Monroe,  just  as  Jefferson  had 
done  with  Genet,  would  maintain  the  honour  and  independence  of  America 
intact.  But  it  happened  far  otherwise. 

The  new  ambassador,  according  to  John  Quincy  Adams, — whose  silence 
respecting  the  course  he  adopted  is,  in  spite  of  his  general  commendation,  its 
surest  condemnation, — first  of  all  obtained  the  approbation  of  his  parly  ;  con 
verting  himself  thereby,  from  the  ambassador  of  a  nation  to  the  emissary  of  a 
faction.  And  having  reached  France,  he  readily  lent  himself  to  the  Terrorists 
of  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  who  were  at  that  very  time  exulting  in  their  successful 
coup  d?  etat,  by  which  they  had  overthrown  Robespierre,  and  brought  him 
and  his  adherents  to  the  scaffold.  His  public  reception  by  the  Convention 
was  such  as  we  should  have  thought  would  disgust  a  statesman  of  the  great 
Saxon  republic,  however  imposing  it  might  appear  to  the  histrionic  Gauls. 

Having  requested  an  acknowledgment  te  as  the  representative  of  their  ally 
and  sister  republic,"  the  French  "  managers  "  appointed  the  very  next  day, 
August  the  14th;  and  he  then  presented  himself  before  the  Convention.  In 
his  own  address,  he  gave  utterance  to  his  unmingled  admiration  of  all  that 
was  French,  even  "  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  French  councils" — when 
"Robespierre,  mangled  by  pistol-shot,  had  expired  beneath  the  guillotine, 
scarcely  more  than  a  fortnight  before,  and  the  victors  in  that  fratricidal  strife, 
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(who  never  thought  of  stopping  the  dictator's  career,  until  they  found  them-   CHAP. 
selves  amongst  the  proscribed,)  were  then  busied  in  ridding  themselves   of  - 
those  who  feared   not  to  "drink  the   hemlock"  with  their   once  omnipotent  AtoDi707? 
chief;  and  although  this  act  of  violence  was  not  the  first,  nor  was  the  govern 
ment  which  it  destroyed  the  first  which  had  so  fallen,  since  "  the  year  ONE  of 
Liberty."     And  he  presented  the  letters  addressed  from  the  Department  of 
State,  in  the  name  of  Congress,  in  reply  to  the  letter  from  the  "  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,"  which  Fauchet  had  taken  with  him  to  America, — whose 
sober  phrases  were  irradiated  to  the  minds  of  the  audience  by  the  glow  of  the 
language  of  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Merlin  of  Douay, — he  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  "  Law  of  the  Suspect" 
as  President,  received  and  replied  to  this  address,  in  words,  which  those  who 
have  formed  the  least  acquaintance  with  that  day  of  honeyed  speech  and  fero 
cious  deeds  can  easily  imagine, — and  concluded  by  this  more  than  sweet 
invitation, — "  I  am  impatient  to  give  you  the  fraternal  embrace,  which  I  am 
commanded  to  bestow  in  the  name  of  the  French  people.  Come  and  receive  it 
in  the  name  of  the  American  people,  and  let  this  spectacle  complete  the  anni 
hilation  of  an  impious  coalition  of  tyrants  !  "  We  are  conscious  of  something 
like  indignation  when  we  add,  that  Monroe  thereupon  advanced  and  showed 
himself  "  to  the  universe  "  locked  in  the  arms  of  Merlin-suspect. 

That  the  "  impious  coalition  "  was  not  annihilated  by  this  "  spectacle,"  we 
do  not  need  to  say ;  nor  do  we  need  to  assure  our  readers,  that  not  even  the 
proces-verbal  of  this  absurd  farce,  transmitted  to  Washington  by  Merlin  him 
self,  in  compliance  with  the  vote  of  the  Convention,  could  give  it  dignity,  or 
so  much  as  the  appearance  of  truthfulness,  in  his  eyes.  The  next  despatch 
which  Monroe  received  from  his  government,  conveyed  to  him  the  rebuke  he 
had  so  richly  deserved  by  thus  degrading  himself  from  the  accredited  repre 
sentative  of  a  neutral  State,  into  the  bearer  of  sycophantic  compliments  from 
the  "  Gallo-men  "  of  America  to  the  heads  of  whatever  clique  might  chance 
to  wield  the  power  of  France  when  he  should  arrive  there.  Ere  it  reached 
him,  he  had  still  further  committed  his  government,  by  sending  to  the  Con 
vention  an  American  flag,  with  a  letter,  by  Captain  Barney ;  who  accepted 
a  command  in  the  French  navy,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  this  service  in  the 
cause  of  liberty ;  and  afterwards,  as  we  have  seen,  showed  his  republicanism 
and  his  patriotism  at  once,  by  menacing  his  own  country  with  war,  in  the 
name  of  France,  unless  Jefferson  was  made  President  to  succeed  Washington. 

Fauchet  was  recalled,  in  the  following  year,  1795,  and  Pierre  Auguste 
Adet,  who  followed  but  too  audaciously  in  the  steps  of  Citizen  Genet,  was 
despatched  to  Philadelphia.  Through  him,  the  Convention  sent  in  return  for 
Monroe's  gift  one  of  their  own  flags.  Washington,  with  his  accustomed 
sobriety  and  good  sense,  had  the  thing  exhibited  in  the  two  Houses  of  Con 
gress,  and  then  put  away  amongst  the  archives  of  the  government.  This,  so 
different  from  the  suspension  of  the  "  stars  and  stripes  "  along  with  the 
tricolor,  in  the  hall  where  the  Convention  sat, — just  as  in  earlier  times  the 
National  Assembly  had  suspended  the  flags  of"  the  three  free  peoples,"  (one 
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c  H  A  p.  of  them  being  the  British,)  did  not  please  Adet,  who  complained  to  the 
-  Secretary  of  State  "  that  the  flag  had  been  so  shut  up"  demanding  that  it 
io  1797.  should  be  displayed  on  high  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  the  Repub 
lic  would  regard  it  as  "  a  mark  of  indifference  or  contempt." 

But  he  had  formed  a  very  mistaken  notion  of  the  man  he  thus  addressed. 
Timothy  Pickering  having  been  sent,  once  upon  a  time,  to  adjust  some  con 
flicting  claims  amongst  the  settlers  on  the  Susquehanna,  was  seized  by  three 
sturdy  backwoodsmen,  who  fancied  themselves  aggrieved  by  his  decision,  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  and  tied  to  a  sapling,  and  left  in  the  woods  to  perish. 
One  of  the  men  relented  some  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  and  secretly  re 
leased  him;  but  we  do  not  hear  that  Timothy  relented.  And  certainly  he 
did  not  now, — for  notwithstanding  Adet's  fumes  and  threats,  the  flag  re 
mained  out  of  sight. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  this  flag, — New-year's  day, 
1798, — that  Adet,  addressing  the  President,  amongst  other  things,  said,  "  I  am 
convinced  that  every  citizen  will  receive  with  a  pleasing  emotion  this  Jlag ; 
elsewhere  the  terror  of  the  enemies  of  liberty,  here  the  certain  pledge  of  faith 
ful  friendship ; — especially  when  they  recollect,  that  it  guides  to  combat  men 
who  have  shared  their  toils,  and  who  were  prepared  for  liberty  by  aiding  them 
to  acquire  their  own."  To  which  Washington  replied — "  Born,  sir,  in  a 
land  of  liberty,  having  early  learned  its  value,  having  engaged  in  a  perilous 
conflict  to  defend  it,  having  (in  a  word)  devoted  the  best  years  of  my  life  to 
secure  its  permanent  establishment  in  my  country,  my  anxious  recollections, 
my  sympathetic  feelings,  and  my  best  wishes  are  irresistibly  excited,  whenso 
ever  in  any  country  I  see  an  oppressed  nation  unfurl  the  banners  of  freedom.'* 
One  of  the  noblest  and  most  dignified  reproofs  which  official  impertinence  ever 
received ! 

The  detail  of  Monroe's  proceedings  in  France  would  be  inappropriate  in  a 
work  like  the  present.  It  will  be  enough  to  state,  that,  in  a  matter  so  grave 
as  the  manifest  breach  of  the  Treaty  with  the  United  States,  on  the  part  of 
France;  instead  of  taking  the  position  which  became  him,  he  more  than  half 
excused  it,  at  the  very  time  when  he  complained  of  it ;  and  in  distinct  oppo 
sition  to  the  interests  he  was  sent  to  watch  over  and  protect,  promised  that 
America  would  bear,  and  that  "  with  pleasure,"  such  violations  as  he  had 
recited,  if  they  were  considered  to  be  "  productive  of  any  solid  benefit  to 
France  i" 

Further  than  this,  notwithstanding  the  acceptance  of  the  Proclamation  of 
Neutrality  by  the  nation,  he  urged  upon  the  government  at  home  the  policy 
of  a  loan  of  five  millions  of  dollars  to  France, — for  the  very  purpose  of  carry 
ing  on  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  And  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  endea 
vour  to  get  a  copy  of  the  Treaty  which  Jay  was  at  that  time  negotiating  with 
Britain,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  it  to  the  Committee  of 
Safety. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  characterize,  in  courteous  terms,  conduct  so  trea 
cherous  and  imbecile  as  this.  Few  more  painful  displays  of  the  injurious 
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effects  of  party  spirit,  upon  the  understanding  and  conscience  of  those  who    c  H^A  p. 
give  themselves  up  to  it,  have  perhaps  been  seen.     His  own  Vindication  is  ~~~l~ 
his  most  pitiless  condemnation.     And  had  not  eyes  undiinmed  by  those  clouds,    to  1797. 
and  a  will  stedfastly  set  to  do  whatever  being  right  was  best  for  his  country, 
overlooked  and  controlled  the  movements  of  Monroe,  the  passionate  desire  of 
the  multitude  in  the  United  States  would  truly  have  been  gratified ;  and  war, 
in  subordinate  alliance  with  France,  would  have  been  declared  against  Britain, 
— but  the  star  of  American  freedom  must  have  been  quenched  for  ever. 

The  "  firmness  of  French  councils  "  was  displayed  by  the  setting  up  of  the 
Directory  now,  and  Monroe  found  that  he  had  a  new  clique  of  politicians 
to  deal  with.  That  histrionic  fanfaronade  of  inseparable  alliance  with  the 
United  States  now  proved  to  have  been  designed  merely  to  drag  America  into 
the  war ;  and  the  faith  of  the  new  French  rulers  was  demonstrated  by  their 
declaration  that  their  Treaty  was  voided  by  Jay's  Treaty  with  Britain,  and  by 
their  bringing  forward  a  list  of  alleged  violations  of  it  by  America,  the  glaring 
breaches  on  their  own  part  being  passed  over.  Thus  forced  from  his  Gallo 
mania,  Monroe  remonstrated,  and  brought  forward  in  return  the  unredressed 
grievances  which  Americans  had  suffered  from  their  vaunting  ally.  The 
consequence  of  his  adopting  this  course,  although  he  did  it  with  evident  re 
luctance,  were  such  as  to  make  his  recall  now  not  altogether  unpleasing  to 
him.  The  fall  from  favour  into  neglect  was  less  easy  to  bear,  than  the  remote 
possibility  of  having  to  give  account  of  himself  to  those  who  had  commissioned 
him.  He  was  replaced,  late  in  1796,  by  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney.  His 
justification  of  his  conduct,  although  professedly  bearing  upon  matters  now  in 
hand,  really  relates  to  subsequent  affairs,  and  will  be  noticed  afterwards ;  we 
shall  of  course  expect  to  find  it  harp  upon  the  Democratic  string,  which  Jef 
ferson  constantly  kept  in  tune, — the  "  short-sighted  and  bad  "  policy  of  the 
President  in  respect  of  France,  and  his  quasi-monarchical  preference  for  the 
alliance  of  Britain. 

As  for  Adet,  his  complaint  about  shutting  up  the  flag  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
his  diplomatic  conduct.  He  complained  that  wrong  was  done  to  France  be 
cause  Great  Britain  impressed  American  seamen  for  her  navy,  as  if  the  United 
States  were  not  rather  injured  and  insulted  by  it.  And  he  would  fain  have 
made  a  subject  of  international  bickering  out  of  the  order  in  which  the  states 
of  Europe  were  printed  in  an  Almanac  published  in  Boston,  in  which  Eng 
land  and  Spain  took  precedence  of  France.  Advancing  from  bad  to  worse, 
he  outdid  Genet  himself,  published  his  communications  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Bache's  paper ;  directed  all  Frenchmen  in  the  States,  in  the  name  of 
the  new  government  of  France,  to  wear  the  national  cockade,  which  not  they 
only,  but  many  of  the  American  "  Gallo-men"  too,  did  ;  and  at  last  issued  an 
Address  to  the  American  people  manifestly  intended  as  an  answer  of  Washing 
ton's  Valedictory  Address,  and  to  influence  the  Presidential  election,  in  which 
he  announced  the  receipt  of  orders  from  the  Directory  to  "  suspend  his 
ministerial  functions  "  and  leave  America,  and  concluded  by  saying,  "  Let 
your  government  return  to  itself,  and  you  will  still  find  in  Frenchmen  faith- 
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CHAP,  ful  friends  and  generous  allies  !"     We  know  not  which  most  to  admire  at, — 
T~^~~jT~~  the  unblushing  falsehood  of  this  statement,  or  the  imteachable  credulity  which 
toi7i>7.    continued  to  receive  such  statements  as  recitals  of  facts. 

Thomas  Paine,  who  had  been  naturalized  as  a  French  citizen,  having 
escaped  the  arm  of  Robespierre  by  means  almost  miraculous,  had  been  re 
leased  at  Monroe's  pressing  request.  He  now,  in  Monroe's  house,  indited  a 
pamphlet-letter  to  Washington,  which  the  opposition  journalist  published, 
and  which  contained  libels  so  foul  and  monstrous  that  none  but  the  leaders  of 
the  party  could  credit  them.  It  niay  be  justly  named  here  along  with  Adet's 
address,  and  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Foreign  affairs  of  the  Union. 

With  the  single  exception  of  this  failure  in  duty,  of  Avhich  Monroe  was  de 
liberately  and  persistently  guilty,  during  his  embassy  to  France,  the  whole  of 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  administration  will  be 
found  in  the  following  passages  from  Washington's  "  Valedictory  Address," 
one  or  two  of  which  have  been  given  in  the  last  chapter. 

''  Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations  ;  cultivate  peace  and 
harmony  with  all."  This  is  the  basis  and  compendium  of  his  counsels,  even 
as  it  was  of  his  practice ;  and  a  happy  thing  for  America  it  would  have  been, 
had  the  example  and  the  advice  been  well  heeded.  "  In  the  execution  of 
such  a  plan,"  he  wrote,  "  nothing  is  more  essential,  than  that  permanent,  in 
veterate  antipathies  against  particular  nations,  and  passionate  attachments  for 
others,  should  be  excluded;  and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just  and  amicable 
feelings  towards  all  should  be  cultivated.  The  nation  which  indulges  towards 
another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a 
slave."  And  then  he  showed  how,  out  of  unreasoning  antipathy  arose  more 
unreasonable  war,  by  which  not  seldom  the  liberty  of  nations  had  been  over 
thrown  ;  and  out  of  equally  unreasoning  attachment,  a  train  of  evils  not  less 
to  be  feared  and  shunned.  "  It  gives,"  he  said,  "  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or 
deluded  citizens,  (who  devote  themselves  to  the  favourite  nation,)  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  without  odium,  some 
times  even  with  popularity;  gilding,  writh  the  appearance  of  a  virtuous  sense 
of  obligation,  a  commendable  deference  for  public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal 
for  public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compliances  of  ambition,  corruption,  or 
infatuation."  And,  "  how  many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to  tamper  with 
domestic  factions,  to  practise  the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead  public  opinion, 
to  influence  or  awe  the  public  councils  !  " 

"  Such  an  attachment  of  a  small  or  weak  towards  a  great  and  powerful  na 
tion,  dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter." 

"  The  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake." 

"  Foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  Eepublican  Go 
vernment." 

"  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation,  and  excessive  dislike  of  an 
other,  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  clanger  only  on  one  side;  and 
serve  to  veil,  and  even  second,  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other.  Real 
patriots,  who  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favourite,  are  liable  to  become  sus- 
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pected  and  odious;  while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  conn-    CHAP. 
dencc  of  the  people,  to  surrender  their  interests."  — - — — 

Few  aphorisms  on  government  can  compare  with  these  for  fulness  and  to  1797.' 
ferce.  And  yet  they  are  merely  plain  statements  of  what  had  actually  oc 
curred  ;  and  if  our  narrative  of  the  conduct  of  Jefferson  and  his  party,  and 
of  the  various  envoys  from  France,  should  seem  insufficient  to  show  their 
truth  and  practicalness,  the  subsequent  part  of  our  history,  Avh.cn  what  Wash 
ington  did,  and  Avhat  he  said,  alike  Avcre  forgotten  or  neglected,  Avill  be  more 
than  enough.  The  chief  interest  of  a  story  like  this,  as  we  remarked  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  Book,  lies  in  the  signs,  Avhich  do  not  sparingly 
present  themselves  to  one  who  earnestly  desires  to  know  IIOAV  nations  are 
moved,  and  to  Avliat  ends  their  movements  lead,  of  the  incessant  operation  of 
the  Providence  of  God.  And  in  no  portion  of  it  Avill  this  interest  be  deeper, 
or  more  fruitful  of  good,  than  in  that  Avhich  shows  how  truths  so  grand  and 
simple  as  those  uttered  in  the  sentences  from  Washington's  Farewell  are 
evermore  vindicated  as  TRUE  by  the  progress  of  events, — to  the  everlasting- 
shame  and  confusion  all  who  had  rejected  and  opposed  them. 

"The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,"  he  continued,  "  in  regard  to  foreign 
nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relation,  to  have  with  them  as  little 
political  connexion  as  possible."  "  Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation."  "  Therefore  it  must  be 
unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissi 
tudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  ot  her 
friendships  or  enmities. 

"  Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a 
different  course.  If  AVC  remain  one  people,  under  an  efficient  government, 
the  period  is  not  far  off  when  AVTC  may  defy  material  injury  from  external 
annoyance;  when  AVC  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  Avill  cause  the  neutrality 
we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respected;  Avhen  bellige 
rent  nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  Avill  not 
lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation;  when  AVC  may  choose  peace  or  Avar, 
as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

"  Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation  ?  Why  quit  our  OAVH 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that 
of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  Eu 
ropean  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humour,  or  caprice  ?  " 

"  Even  our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand  ; 
neither  seeking,  nor  granting,  exclusive  favours  or  preferences ;  consulting 
the  natural  course  of  things ;  *  *  *  forcing  nothing ;  *  *  constantly  keeping 
in  view,  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disinterested  favours  from 
another ;  that  it  must  pay  Avith  a  portion  of  its  independence  for  Avhatever  it  may 
accept  under  that  character;  that,  by  such  acceptance,  it  may  place  itself  in 
the  condition  of  having  given  equivalents  for  nominal  favours,  and  yet  of 
being  reproached  Avith  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There  can  be  no 
greater  error,  than  to  expect,  or  calculate  upou,  real  favours  from  nation  to 
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CHAP,  nation.     It  is  an  illusion,  ivliich  experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 

—  ought  to  discard" 
"toiw!9       And  now  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the   affairs   and  the  occurrences 

which  were  of  concern  to  the  States  individually  ;  not  affecting  the  Union  at 

large,  nor  as  a  member  of  the  Family  of  Nations. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  NORTHERN  STATES.  —  THE  PRESIDENT'S  TOUR.  —  RHODE  ISLAND  RATIFIES.  —  NEW  AND  AMENDED 
STATE  CONSTITUTIONS.  —  VERMONT  ADMITTED  TO  THE  UNION.  —  THE  PENNSYLVANIAN  INSUR 
RECTION.  —  CHANGES  IN  STATE  POLICY  AND  PARTIES.—  CESSION  OF  TERRITORIES.  —  DEALINGS  WITH 
THE  INDIANS. 


HAVING  thus  concluded  our  survey  of  the  progress  of  the  Union,  under 
A.  D.  uTo  the  firm  and  wise  administration  of  Washington,  in  respect  of  their  imperial 
0  l'g7'  affairs,  we  will  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  matters  in  the  history  of 
the  several  States,  which  are  either  most  prominent,  or  most  significant  and 
instructive  in  relation  to  the  social  and  political  well-being  of  the  Union  ii- 
self.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  restrict  our  remarks  to  those  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  Delaware,  which  were  distinguished  from  the  group  to  the  south  of 
that  boundary  line  by  many  strongly  marked  features,  and  were  bound  toge 
ther  by  a  decided  community  of  interests.  The  Southern  States,  whose  in 
terests  were,  in  like  manner,  almost  identical,  and  equally  well-defined,  will 
be  considered  in  the  following  chapter.  And  a  third  will  be  devoted  to  the 
infant  states  and  settlements,  in  that  magnificent  and  fertile  region,  beyond 
the  mountains,  which  formed  then  a  sort  of  "  military  frontier,"  for  the  pro 
tection  of  the  Union  against  the  numerous  tribes  of  untamed  savages,  who 
had  been  driven  from  the  region  next  the  coast,  and  who  had  received  from 
their  forefathers  the  charge  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  the  "  pale-faces,"  who 
had  disinherited  them  of  their  aboriginal  hunting  grounds.  In  subsequent 
Books,  other  divisions  will  be  rendered  needful  by  the  increased  number,  and 
population,  and  wealth  of  the  States,  and  thus  even  the  headings  of  the  minor 
sections  of  this  History  will  serve  as  signs  of  the  growth  of  this  firstborn  and 
most  vigorous  of  Modern  Republics. 

We  have  not  been  able  entirely  to  avoid  the  mention  of  mere  State  affairs, 
whilst  we  have  been  treating  of  those  of  the  Confederation.  The  boundary 
between  them  is  not  always  discernible.  And  in  this  fact,  as  we  have  ob 
served,  lies  the  basis  of  the  only  possible  political  parties  in  the  United  States. 
In  this  circumstance,  moreover,  we  may  detect  another  of  those  singularly 
interesting  parallels,  between  the  growth  of  this  nation  and  that  of  the  older 
nations  of  Europe  ;  for  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  first  and  most  indis- 
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pensable  step  in  the  process,  by  which  these  were   changed  from  military  CHAP. 
sovereignties  into  States,  was  by  the  concession  of  local  self-government,  to  — 
towns,  &c.,  here  and  there, — each  of  which  became  a  germ  of  constitutional    to  1797. 
freedom,  and  a  school  for  the  cultivation  and  extension  of  political  know 
ledge.     Perhaps  we   may  be   able  to    trace   signs  of  advancement   towards 
a  more  complete  national  organization,  in  the  later  portions  of  our  tale,  which 
will  remind  us  of  the  movements  in  Europe,  by  which  the  way  was  opened 
from  municipal  to  national  liberty,  and  the  prospect  given  of  some  larger,  and 
nobler,  and  more  safe  and  abiding  liberty  in  store  not  for  nations  only  but 
for  mankind  itself. 

These  glimpses,  however,  which  we  have  caught,  now  and  then,  of  affairs 
pertaining  properly  to  individual  States,  will,  as  we  refer  to  them,  serve  to 
connect  these  narrower  concerns  with  those  of  wider  import,  which  have 
occupied  us  in  the  former  part  of  this  book.  And  whilst  we  are  conscious 
of  the  warmer,  because  more  domestic,  or  even  personal,  interest  of  all  that 
relates  to  the  several  constituent  republics ;  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  those 
wider  views,  arising  from  their  Federal  Union,  which  will  prevent  our  regard 
from  resting  upon  what  is  trivial  and  unessential, — neither  indicative  of 
national  development  nor  capable  of  conducing  thereto. 

One  part  of  Washington's  duties,  on  assuming  the  responsibility  of  the 
Presidency,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  regulation  of  the  official  conduct  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  republic,  and  the  determination  of  the  degree  and  kind 
of  ceremonial  which  should  characterize  his  communications  with  his  sub 
ordinates  in  office,  the  other  branches  of  the  government,  and  the  people  in 
general.  We  have  also  seen  what  offence  was  given  to  Jefferson  and  such  as 
he,  by  the  course  which  was  adopted, — for  to  their  perspicacity,  a  nefarious 
design  of  setting  up  a  new  "  King  George  "  upon  the  ruins  of  the  scarcely 
established  commonwealth,  was  but  too  manifest  in  John  Adams'  court  dress, 
and  the  raised  seat  upon  which  the  President  and  his  wife  were  placed  at  a 
public  ball  given  in  honour  of  his  birth-day. 

Washington,  we  hinted,  acted  in  this  matter  with  the  advice  of  his  nearest 
counsellors  ;  and  in  the  list  of  questions,  which  he  submitted  to  them,  we  find 
this  one  : — "  Whether,  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  it  would  not  be  advan 
tageous  to  the  interests  of  the  Union,  for  the  President  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
United  States ;  in  order  to  become  better  acquainted  with  their  principal  cha 
racters  and  internal  circumstances ;  as  well  as  to  be  more  accessible  to  num 
bers  of  well-informed  persons,  who  might  give  him  useful  information  and 
advice  on  political  subjects?"  And  John  Adams,  whose  answer  alone  has 
been  preserved,  thought  it  "  might,  no  doubt,  be  made  with  great  advantage 
to  the  public,  if  the  time  could  be  spared" 

Accordingly,  about  the  middle  of  October,  1789,  Congress  having  dis 
persed  for  its  "  long  vacation,"  and  public  business  having  been  arranged  as 
far  and  as  well  as  was  possible,  Washington  set  out  from  New  York,  accom 
panied  by  his  two  secretaries,  and  his  "  famous  man  Billy,"  for  a  month's  tour 
in  the  Eastern  States.  He  travelled,  we  are  informed,  in  his  own  carriage  with 
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c  !j  *  p-  four  post  horses,  and  proceeded  along  the  coast-line,  visiting  all  the  principal 
TTrJT  Places> — but  quite  passing  over  Rhode  Island,  which  was  not  then  included 
in  the  Union, — as  far  as  Portsmouth  in  New  Hampshire  ;  and  he  returned 
by  the  interior,  so  as  to  have  seen  as  much  of  the  country  as  the  time  which 
"  could  be  spared  "  would  allow. 

He  was  welcomed  every  where  with  boundless  enthusiasm.  The  sturdy 
republicans  of  New  England,  (without  the  least  apprehension  of  being  re 
garded  as  conspirators  with  the  "  monocrats  "  against  the  very  existence  of 
their  country.)  by  every  means  in  their  power  expressed  their  admiration 
and  love  for  the  President.  "  But  to  none,"  says  Salma  Hale,  "  did  his  visit 
give  more  exquisite  pleasure,  than  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  '  patriot 
army ;'  who  had  been  his  companions  in  suffering  and  in  victory,  who  were 
endeared  to  him  by  their  bravery  and  fidelity  in  war,  and  by  the  magnanimity 
with  which,  in  peace,  they  endured  unmerited  neglect  and  poverty." 

It  would  be  tedious  to  tell  what  escorts  of  citizen-soldiery  met  him,  to  swell 
the  triumph  of  his  entry  into  many  a  town  ; — what  addresses  were  spoken, 
breathing  most  fervent  attachment  to  the  freedom,  which  he  had  so  conspicu 
ously  aided  in  winning  for  them,  and  was  now  labouring  to  consolidate ; — 
what  crowds  greeted  him  at  every  point  of  his  .route,  where  a  multitude  could 
collect  to  gaze  upon  "  the  Father  of  his  Country."  We  will,  instead  of  at 
tempting  this,  extract  from  Sullivan's  entertaining  reminiscences,  the  account 
he  has  given  of  the  reception  at  Boston. 

When  he  arrived  "  a  disagreement  arose  between  the  Governor  and  the 
Town's  Committee,  as  to  which  of  them  of  right  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
the  President  at  the  line  of  the  town.  From  this  cause  there  was  a  long  de 
lay,  during  which  the  President  was  exposed  to  a  raw  north-east  wind,  by 
which  exposure  he  was  visited  by  a  severe  cold.  Many  other  persons  were 
exposed  and  affected  in  like  manner,  and  the  affection  became  so  general  as 
to  be  called  the  Washington  influenza.  He  came  in  on  horseback,  dressed 
in  his  old  Continental  uniform,  with  his  hat  off.  He  did  not  bow  to  the  spec 
tators  as  he  passed,  but  sat  on  his  horse  with  a  calm,  dignified  air.  Pie  dis 
mounted  at  the  old  State  House,  (now  City  Hall,)  and  came  out  on  a  temporary 
balcony  at  the  west  end ;  a  long  procession  passed  before  him,  whose  saluta 
tions  he  occasionally  returned.  A  triumphal  arch  was  erected  across  the 
street  at  that  place,  and  a  choir  of  singers  was  stationed  there.  When 
Washington  came  within  hearing,  he  was  saluted  by  the  clear,  powerful  voice 
of  Daniel  Rca,  who  began  the  ode  prepared  for  the  occasion,  '  The  conquer 
ing  hero  comes? 

"  Hancock,  with  some  feeling  of  Slate  riyltts,  had  taken  the  position  that, 
as  the  representative  of  sovereignty  in  his  own  dominion,  he  was  to  be  visited 
Jirst,  even  by  the  President ; — who,  on  Hancock's  own  ground,  is  the  repre 
sentative  of  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  States,  wheresoever  he  may  be  within 
their  limits.  The  President  was  made  to  understand  that  Hancock  expected 
the  first  visit.  This  was  not  deemed  proper  by  the  President.  A  negotia 
tion  ensued.  It  ended  in  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  see  Han- 
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cock,  unless  at  his  own  place  of  abode,  which,  was  at  the  house  at  the  corner    CHAP, 
of  Court  and  Trcmont  Streets.     The  delay  was  afterwards  imputed  to  Han-  — 
cock's  personal  debility.     On  the  second  or  third  day,  Hancock  went  in  his 
coach,  enveloped  in  scarlet  baize,  to  Washington's  lodgings,  and  was  borne  in 
the  arms  of  servants  into  the  house. 

"  The  President  remained  here  about  a  week,  and  partook  of  a  public  din 
ner,  dined  with  the  governor,  and  attended  an  oratorio  in  King's  Chapel,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  dressed  in  black.  On  his  departure  for  Portsmouth, 
he  showed  his  regard  for  punctuality."  But  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  a 
fuller  account  of  this  anecdote,  which  is  too  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  of 
the  times,  and  shows  too  completely  his  disregard  of  the  petty  arts  by  which 
the  first  steps  to  a  "  tyranny  "  are  evermore  secured,  to  be  omitted.  "  He 
appointed  eight  o'clock,  A.  M.,  as  the  hour  when  he  should  set  out;  and 
while  the  Old  South  clock  was  striking  eight  he  was  mounting  his  horse. 
The  company  of  cavalry  which  volunteered  to  escort  him,  were  parading 
in  Tremont  Street  after  his  departure,  and  it  was  not  until  the  General 
reached  Charles  River  bridge,  that  they  overtook  him.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  corps,  the  General  with  perfect  good  nature  said,  '  Major  *  *  *  *,  I 
thought  you  had  been  to>  long  in  my  family,  not  to  know  when  it  was  eight 
o'clock!''" 

It  is  noted  that  one  very  remarkable  benefit  accrued  from  this  visit.  Com 
plaints  of  the  cost  of  the  Federal  government,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
salaries  of  its  officers,  had  abounded  in  New  England;  but  they  were  scarcely 
heard  after  this  period !  And  this  was  the  first  of  those  "  tours,"  which  the 
excited  fancy  of  the  "  republicans "  afterwards  magnified  into  would-be 
royal  progresses.  In  latter  years  we  shall  find  occasion  to  refer  to  this  mis 
representation. 

In  the  beginning  of  1790,  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island,  which  had, 
with  some  artfulness,  up  to  this  time,  refused  to  ratify, — by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  governor  alone,  resolved  upon  a  Convention  to  consider  whether  or 
not  to  accept  the  New  Constitution;  and  Congress  was  entreated  not  to  deal 
with  the  shipping  of  that  State  as  if  it  was  a  foreign  one,  yet.  The  State- 
sovereignty  men,  however,  proved  able  to  frustrate  the  purpose  of  the  Con 
vention,  by  adjourning  the  question;  and  by  that  proceeding  brought  to  light 
another  aspect  in  which  that  principle  might  be  viewed.  Manifestly,  if  the 
Union  was  bound  to  respect  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  States,  the  sove 
reignty  of  the  component  parts  of  each  State  ought  to  be  respected  by  the 
State  at  large,  and  so  on,  in  a  descending  scries,  to  the  ultimate  term — the 
sovereignty  of  each  individual  citizen.  All  that  was  urged  by  them  against 
Federalism  and  the  Federalists  could  be  retorted  upon  them,  in  a  case  like  this 
of  Rhode  Island. 

Their  favourite  and  most  cogent  argument,  in  the  Constituent  Convention, 
was  (as  will  be  well  remembered)  the  threat  of  breaking  up  of  the  Union ; 
the  Federalists  of  Rhode  Island  acted  upon  that  suggestion,  and  agitated  the 
proposal  to  break  up  the  State.  Their  next  neighbours  would  have  extended 
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CHAP,  their  territories  by  that  means  without  any  hesitation.     And  the  majority  be- 
—  gan  to  doubt  whether  they  ought  not  to  yield.     This  beginning  of  the  action 

to  "1797!  of  a  healthy  good  sense  was  stimulated  by  the  discussion  of  a  Bill  in  Con 
gress,  to  enable  the  Union  to  deal  with  the  isolated  State  in  the  way  which 
alone  was  consistent, — viz.  to  suspend  commercial  intercourse,  except  upon 
the  terms  imposed  on  strangers;  and  to  require  the  immediate  payment  of  its 
debt  to  the  common  fund. 

Some  of  the  Anti-federalists,  having  (as  a  stern  old  humourist  said  of  cer 
tain  in  his  day)  "  no  weak  side  of  common  sense,"  notwithstanding  these 
sufficient  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  giving  way,  endeavoured  once  more  to 
adjourn  the  consideration  of  the  question;  but  this  time  a  majority  (slender, 
indeed,  but  enough  for  the  purpose,)  determined  the  acceptation  of  the  Con 
stitution; — appending,  however,  the  moderate  requirement  of  twenty-two 
amendments,  and  the  adoption  of  a  Bill  of  Rights,  in  eighteen  Articles  more. 
In  June,  that  year,  this  last  member  of  the  old  Confederacy  took  its  place 
with  its  fellows ;  and  its  Representatives  and  Senators  appeared  in  Congress 
forthwith.  And  in  the  course  of  the  following  recess,  the  President,  accom 
panied  on  this  occasion  by  Jefferson  himself,  spent  a  week  in  visiting  it,  and 
was  welcomed  as  warmly  as  he  had  been  by  the  other  Eastern  States. 

A  passing  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  radical  distinction,  be 
tween  the  general  polity  of  the  United  States,  and  that  of  its  unhappy  copyist, 
France.  It  is  not  easy,  upon  any  generous  principle,  to  reconcile  with  poli 
tical  wisdom  one  step  taken  by  the  statesmen  of  the  latter  country,  which  was 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  their  teachers  had  taken.  America,  as  is 
well  known,  exhibited  the  maximum  of  local  self-government ;  and  the  French 
party  there  would  fain  have  pushed  that  feature  of  the  unwritten  Constitu 
tion,  to  the  extent  of  making  a  central  and  federal  government  either  a  non 
entity  or  an  impossibility.  France,  on  the  other  hand, — one  must  suppose, 
— impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  evils  which  had  resulted  from  the  old 
division  of  the  realm  into  provinces,  each  of  which  had  its  own  courts,  and 
customs,  and  almost  its  own  laws,  had  adopted  the  symbol  of  a  republic, 
"  one  and  indivisible."  But  more  than  anti-federalism  wras  implied  in  this 
famous  phrase.  It  really  signified  the  centralization  of  the  government  of  the 
entire  country,  and  the  placing  of  the  strings,  by  which  the  action  of  every 
department  and  every  commune  was  regulated,  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  of 
the  dominant  faction  in  Paris. 

In  America,  however,  no  more  than  in  France,  or  in  the  United  Provinces, 
when  they  were  free,  was  Milton's  glorious  dream  realized :  it  was  not  many 
republics  united  in  one  sovereignty;  and  just  so  far  as  it  departed  from  that 
ideal,  was  it  weak,  both  internally  and  in  its  foreign  relations.  The  United 
Provinces  had  been  many  sovereignties  combined  in  one  republic;  but  Ame 
rica,  even  with  the  new  Constitution,  was  many  sovereignties  joined,  by  a 
most  remarkable  series  of  compromises,  into  a  confederation,  of  which  exter 
nal  strength  could,  indeed,  be  predicated,  (remembering  however,  that  it  had 
been  put  to  no  severe  test,)  but  which  showed  internally  only  a  conflict  of 
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forces;  tending  (apparently)  not  to  equilibrium,  but  to  the  complete  over-    CIJAP. 
mastering  of  one  by  the  other.  • — 

There  had  been  one  long  standing  quarrel  between  these  sovereign  States,  to  1/97. 
— based,  strangely  enough,  upon  the  terms  of  the  charters,  by  which  they  had 
originally  been  organized  as  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  first  volume 
of  this  work,  some  account  has  been  given  of  the  fictitious  boundaries  thus 
assigned  to  them.  Nothing  can  so  forcibly  remind  us  of  the  escutcheons  of 
pretence,  worn  sometimes  by  monarchs,  from  whom  even  the  shadow  of  the 
royalties  assumed  by  them  had  departed.  There  is,  indeed,  something  per 
fectly  ridiculous  in  the  claims  put  forward  on  this  ground,  by  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  to  the  territory  between  their 
Northern  and  Southern  frontier  lines,  extending  quite  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ! 
And  yet  these  claims  were  advanced  and  maintained  in  good  faith  and  earn 
est;  and  the  adjustment  of  them  wrhen,  instead  of  subject  colonies,  the  claim 
ants  were  (as  has  been  said)  sovereign  States,  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
difficulty. 

One  controversy,  between  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  relating  to  their 
boundaries,  where  their  territories  actually  occupied  met,  and  to  their  "  pre 
tences  "  to  lands  which  neither  had  ever  held,  was  settled  soon  after  the  peace 
of  1783.  And  not  long  afterwards,  Massachusetts  sold  to  various  speculators 
the  greater  part  of  the  tracts  allotted  to  her  by  the  arrangement  then  made, 
and  which  were  detached  from  her  settled  and  organized  sovereignty.  Con 
necticut  in  a  similar  manner  disposed  of  her  western  lands ;  and  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Constitution,  a  new  arrangement  was  made,  by  which 
the  jurisdiction  of  these  "off-hand"  regions  was  surrendered  to  Congress; 
the  account  of  which  properly  foils  under  the  last  chapter  of  this  Book,  and 
will  be  found  there.  At  this  time,  we  may  observe  here,  Pennsylvania  pur 
chased  both  property  and  sovereignty  of  a  small  triangular  tract  adjoining  to 
the  point  at  which  her  northern  boundary  struck  the  margin  of  Lake  Erie ; 
and  thus  secured  possession  of  a  valuable  harbour  on  that  Lake, — once  called 
Presqu'  He,  but  afterwards  Erie. 

More  lasting,  and,  from  the  incidents  characterizing  it,  more  worthy  of  note, 
was  "  the  Wyoming  Controversy."  This  related  to  a  tract  within  the  bor 
ders  of  Pennsylvania,  claimed  by  Connecticut  under  its  earlier  charter.  For 
no  great  care  had  been  taken  to  make  the  terms  of  the  charters  of  the  several 
colonies  consistent  with  each  other.  This  controversy,  after  a  great  deal  of 
money  had  been  invested  by  a  company  in  the  purchase  of  land,  was  settled 
by  the  Federal  court  rejecting  the  claims  of  Connecticut,  in  the  last  year  of 
the  war.  But  after  the  settlement  of  the  new  order  of  things  by  the  Consti 
tution,  the  claims  of  the  company  were  revived,  and  there  occurred  some  ten 
years  of  legal  warfare,  diversified,  most  unhappily,  by  resort  to  arms,  and  a 
"  private  war."  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  affair  that  Timothy  Pickering 
had  his  constancy  tested  in  the  manner  that  was  related  in  the  last  chapter, — 
a  fact  which  will  show  how  greatly  exasperated  the  feelings  of  the  conflicting 
parties  had  become. 
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CH^AP.        But  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  indication  of  the  mutual  jealousy  which 

—  prevailed  amongst  the  newly  erected  States,  and  of  that  stubborn  conserva- 

.  tism  and  appetite  for  territorial  aggrandizement  which  is  a  sure  proof  that 
they  had  now  only  in  name  to  become  States,  is  the  collision  between  Vir 
ginia  and  New  York,  respecting  lands  in  the  west ; — a  collision  which  could 
not  have  arisen,  had  the  way  in  which  the  original  charter  of  Virginia  was 
modified  by  the  charters  of  the  New  England  and  other  States,  to  the  north, 
been  duly  considered.  The  wisest  course  which  could  be  taken,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  was  that  of  ceding  to  Congress  the  tracts  in 
question ;  and  how  it  worked  (for  that  plan  was  adopted)  will  be  seen  as  our 
History  proceeds. 

There  had  been,  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  we  are  now  treating  of,  an 
other  dispute  amongst  the  New  England  States,  which  merits  particular 
notice,  inasmuch  as  its  consequence  was  the  establishment  of  the  new  State  of 
Vermont.  The  actual  commencement  of  this  dispute  was  the  revolt,  on  the 
part  of  the  "  Green  Mountain  "  Boys,  against  the  authorities  of  New  York  ; 
for  they  not  only  were  impatient  of  British  rule,  but  felt  themselves  ripe  for 
freedom  and  self-government;  and  accordingly  anticipated  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  itself  in  their  proceedings.  Immediately  after  the  promul 
gation  of  that  Manifesto,  they  organized  themselves  into  a  State,  and  applied 
to  Congress  for  admission  to  the  Union.  The  State  of  New  York,  however, 
regarded  this  as  likely  to  lessen  its  weight  and  influence  ;  and  although  it  had 
no  objection  to  the  Vermonters  resisting  George  the  Third,  it  did  object  to 
their  resisting  its  own  authority ;  and  that  so  effectually,  that,  being  one  of 
the  principal  States,  it  carried  in  Congress  a  very  acerb  refusal  to  the  re 
quest  of  the  Green  Mountaineers : — a  fact  which  must  not  be  forgotten  when 
we  see  New  York  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  State-sovereignty  party. 

Repeated  applications  for  acknowledgment  by  the  Federal  government, 
only  brought  more  emphatic  refusals ;  but  soon  the  controversy  spread,  and 
the  other  States  near  were  involved  in  this  comparatively  private  question. 
A  number  of  towns  upon  the  Connecticut  river,  having  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Vermont, — the  fear  of  increasing  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  its  being  acknowledged  by  Congress,  forbidding  that  State  to  ac 
cede  to  their  request, — attempted  to  erect  themselves  into  a  distinct  State ; 
which  brought  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  into  the  field,  with 
"  claims,"  that,  if  agreed  to,  would  have  blotted  both  this  abortive  "  New 
Connecticut"  and  Vermont  itself  from  the  map.  Congress  was  incapable  of 
settling  so  complicated  a  dispute;  Vermont  "annexed"  cantles  of  territory 
from  both  New  York  and  New  Hampshire;  and  the  irritation  rose  to  such  a 
pitch  that  war  between  these  petty  and  insecure  sovereignties  seemed  in 
evitable. 

Vermont  now  began  to  reflect  upon  the  certainty  of  loss  which  such  a  catas 
trophe  threatened  it  with  as  to  its  annexations  and  its  original  "  Green  Moun 
tain  "  too ;  and  the  efforts  of  General  Washington  powerfully  seconded  its 
return  to  right  reason.  By  relinquishing  its  extravagant  requirements,  it  also 
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expected  that  it  had  earned  a  right  to  be  acknowledged  by  Congress  ;  but  it   CHAP. 
was  once  more  doomed  to  disappointment.     For  the  peace  had  now  come,  ~-'— 
New  York  recovered  its   power  in  Congress,  and  Congress   was    losing  its    to  1797.' 
power   daily.     Beside   which,  other  States,  with  extensive  "  pretences "   to 
Ultramontane  territory,  thought  that  to  set  up  Vermont  as  an  independent 
member  of  the  Union  would  be  affording  a  bad  precedent : — another  fact  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  since  everyone  of  these  States  made  itself  prominent  enough, 
not  many  years  afterwards,  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  Federalism. 

The  termination  of  the  war,  however,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  situa 
tion,  brought  substantial  advantage  to  this  nebulous  "star;"  immigration 
increased  its  population  and  its  wealth,  it  Avas  not  subject  to  requisitions  of 
money  from  Congress ;  and  had  not  the  new  Constitution  been  adopted,  the 
Union  would  have  wanted  the  "  Green  Mountain  State,"  more  than  it  then 
needed  admission  to  the  Union.  When  the  new  Federation  was  accomplished, 
fresh  impulses  and  influences  came  into  action.  New  York  hoped  to  secure 
Vermont  as  a  "  client,"  since  it  could  not  coerce  it  as  a  province  ;  arrange 
ments  were,  in  consequence,  commenced  with  a  view  to  its  joining  the  Con 
federacy;  and  in  1791  it  was  admitted. 

The  Constitution  of  this  State — framed  in  1777 — recognised  the  citizenship 
of  males,  twenty-one  years  old,  and  resident  for  a  twelvemonth  in  the  Union  ; 
and  it  vested  the  government  in  a  legislative  Assembly,  and  a  governor,  with 
twelve  councillors,  annually  elected  by  the  townships,  and  by  general  ticket 
respectively.  Slavery  was  distinctly  prohibited.  The  consent  of  the  people 
was  incidentally  required  for  the  enactment  of  all  statutes.  Judges  and  other 
similar  officers  were  chosen  yearly,  by  the  Assembly.  And  Censors  were  to 
be  elected  at  the  end  of  every  seven  years,  to  investigate  the  operation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  to  look  into  the  conduct  of  those  who  administered  affairs 
under  it,  that  it  might  not  be  violated  with  impunity.  It  was  revised  in  1785, 
and  then  a  religious  test,  which  had  been  inserted  (most  singularly)  by  way 
of  explanation  of  the  principles  of  religious  freedom,  was  removed.  The 
public  schools  will  be  noticed  in  another  place. 

Many  of  these  provisions  were  copied  from  the  first  constitution  of  Penn 
sylvania;  but  in  1790,  that  State,  having  proved  the  inconvenience  of  its  old 
polity,  without  waiting  for  the  slow  verdict  of  the  Censors,  summoned  a  Con 
vention,  and  framed  a  new  one.  The  character  of  this  instrument  exactly  in 
dicates  the  nicely-balanced  state  of  parties  at  the  time,  and  in  that  view  de 
serves  particular  notice.  But  it  also  demands  attention,  as  having  furnished 
one  of  the  last  occasions  for  the  venerable  Franklin  to  take  a  public  part  in 
that  species  of  political  toil  he  had  throughout  his  long  life  been  almost  in 
cessantly  engaged  in ;  and,  characteristically  enough,  this  time  he  spoke  by 
the  press.  How  truly  we  may  accord  to  the  "  Queries  and  Remarks," 
suggested  by  some  politicaster's  "  Hints  for  the  Members  of  Convention,"  (of 
which  we  speak,)  the  praise  of  being  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  sagacity 
and  quaint  good  sense,  which  characterize  all  his  literary  productions, — a  few 
specimens  will  show. 
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CHAP.       The  third  "  Hint "  proposed  a  division  of  "  the  Legislative  branch  "  into 
—  two  Houses — the  "  Upper  "  to  "  represent  the  property,  the  Lower,  the  popu- 

toi?97.    lation  of  the  State."     Upon  both  the  proposal  and  the  arguments  employed 
in  support  of  it,  the  veteran  statist  commented  thus : 

"  Have  we  not  experienced  in  this  State,  when  a  province  under  the  govern 
ment  of  the  proprietors,  the  mischiefs  of  a  second  branch  existing  in  the  pro 
prietary  family,  countenanced  and  aided  by  an  aristocratic  council  ?  How 
many  delays,  and  what  great  expenses,  were  occasioned  in  carrying  on  the 
public  business ;  and  what  a  train  of  mischiefs,  even  to  the  preventing  of  the 
defence  of  the  province,  during  several  years,  when  distressed  by  an  Indian 
war,  by  the  iniquitous  demand,  that  the  proprietary  property  should  be  exempt 
from  taxation  ?  *  *  *  Have  we  not  seen  in  one  of  our  neighbouring  States, 
a  bad  measure  adopted  by  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  for  want  of  the  as 
sistance  of  some  more  intelligent  members,  who  had  been  packed  into  the 
other,  occasioning  long  debates  and  contentions,  whereby  the  State  was  pre 
vented  for  many  months  enjoying  the  advantage  of  having  Senators  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  ?  *  *  *  Has  not  the  famous  political  fable  of 
the  snake  with  two  heads  and  one  body  some  useful  instruction  contained  in 
it  ?  She  was  going  to  a  brook  to  drink,  and  in  her  way  was  to  pass  through 
a  hedge,  a  twig  of  which  opposed  her  direct  course  ;  one  head  chose  to  go  on 
the  right  side  of  the  twig,  the  other  on  the  left :  so  that  time  was  spent  in  the 
contest,  and  before  the  decision  was  completed,  the  poor  snake  died  of  thirst." 
"  I  should  doubt  whether  [the  proposed  electors  for  the  Upper  House]  are 
as  one  to  fifty.  If  this  minority  is  to  choose  a  body  expressly  to  control  that 
which  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  great  majority  of  the  free-men,  what  ha^e  this 
great  majority  done  to  forfeit  so  great  a  portion  of  their  right  in  elections  ? 
Why  is  this  power  of  control,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  all  democracies,  to  be 
vested  in  a  minority,  instead  of  a  majority  ?  *  *  *  And  why  should  the  Upper 
House,  chosen  by  a  minority,  have  equal  power  with  the  Lower,  chosen  by  a 
majority  ?  *  *  *  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  signs,  this  paper  I  have  been  consider 
ing  affords,  of  a  disposition  among  some  of  our  people  to  commence  an  aris 
tocracy,  by  giving  the  rich  a  predominancy  in  government,  a  choice  peculiar 
to  themselves  in  one-half  of  the  Legislature,  to  be  proudly  called  '  the  Upper 
House,5  and  the  other  branch,  chosen  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  degraded 
by  the  denomination  of  '  the  Lower.9  *  *  *  I  hope,  therefore,  that  our  Repre 
sentatives  in  the  Convention  will  not  hastily  go  into  these  innovations,  but 
take  the  advice  of  the  prophet, — (  Stand  in  the  old  ways,  view  the  ancient 
paths,  consider  them  well,  and  be  not  among  those  that  are  given  to  change.'" 
Franklin's  last  public  words  related  to  the  long-vexed  "boundary  question," 
and  were  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Jefferson,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State. 
They  informed  him  that  "  Mitchell's  map  "  was  the  one  used  by  the  commis 
sioners  of  the  treaty  of  '83,  who  "relied  much  on  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Adams,"  from  whom,  it  was  suggested,  "  further  light "  might  be  obtained. 
And  here  we  will  take  our  final  leave  of  this  genuine  modern-Saxon  hero ;  in 
whom  we  see  two  of  the  essential  principles  of  the  race — liberty  and  law — 
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most  clearly  embodied.     His  part  in  world-histo¥y,  greater  even  than  that   CHAP. 
allotted  him  in  the  history  of  his  country,  was  now  played  out ;  but  the  glory  - 
of  his  career  can  never  be  forgotten.     And  whilst,  by  the  triumphant  pro-    to  1797. 
gress  of  the  nation,  respecting  which  he  hoped  so  well,  a  more  than  royal 
monument   has  arisen  to  commemorate   his   patriotic  toils  ;    the  marvellous 
growth  of  electric  science,  and  the  banding  together  of  all  lands  by  cords, 
along  which  shoots  the  mysterious   fire  of  intelligence  and  thought,  are  the 
grander  trophies  of  his   achievement  in   behalf  of  humanity  itself, — when, 
first  of  mortals,  he  dared,  and  with  impunity,  to  draw  down  the  lightning 
from  the  skies,  and  compelled  it  to  obey  his  bidding. 

But  we  must  return  from  this  digression.  According  to  the  new  State 
polity,  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  a  residence  of  two  years,  constituted  citizen 
ship  ;  the  executive  power  was  vested  in  a  governor,  elected  by  the  people 
for  three  years,  who  might  (by  re-election)  hold  office  for  nine  out  of  any 
twelve  years ;  the  Legislature  consisted  of  a  Senate,  chosen  for  three  years,  one- 
third  going  out  of  office  annually, — the  number  of  which  was  not  to  exceed  a 
third,  nor  to  fall  below  a  fourth,  of  that  of  the  other  House, — and  a  House  of 
Representatives,  chosen  annually  by  Philadelphia  and  the  counties,  their  num 
bers  being  at  least  sixty,  but  never  above  a  hundred.  No  change  was  made 
in  the  judicial  branch.  The  declaration  of  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  required  of  members  of  the  Assembly,  was  given  up.  Schools  were 
to  be  established.  And  various  other  minor,  but  important,  improvements  in 
troduced;  as  for  instance,  truth  was  determined  to  be  a  justification  of  "libels," 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  community  was  benefited  by  the  publication  of  them, 
although  the  libellee  would  be  injured. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Franklin's  objections  to  a  Senate  were  not  deemed  in 
superable  ;  but  the  plan  of  the  "Hints  "  was  not  adopted.  It  may  reason 
ably  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  State  Constitutions,  this  portion  of  the  ma 
chinery  of  a  sovereign  government  be  absolutely  needed.  We  shall,  however, 
have  occasion  subsequently  to  notice  facts  which  may  illustrate  the  action  of 
these  double  Legislatures  in  the  States.  Franklin's  concern  lest  the  power  of 
the  governor  should  be  too  great,  was  not  quite  uncalled  for  ;  as  the  authority 
and  the  patronage  of  this  magistrate  were  an  exaggerated  rather  than  a  re 
duced  copy  of  those  assigned  to  the  President  of  the  Union.  In  several  arti 
cles  we  shall  find  that  this  new  frame  of  government  was,  many  years  after 
wards,  revised ;  and  by  comparing  our  former  notices  of  the  polity  of 
Pennsylvania  with  this,  and  again  with  the  subsequent  revisal,  a  fair  criterion 
of  the  direction  and  character  of  the  current  of  popular  politics,  and  one  not 
lacking  in  real  interest,  will  be  obtained. 

New  Hampshire  also  revised  its  Constitution  during  the  Presidency  of 
Washington.  The  payment  of  taxes  here  constituted  the  citizen.  The 
executive  was  now  entitled  "  Governor,"  and  was  restricted  in  action  by  a 
council  of  five  members.  The  counties  chose  the  Senators,  twelve  in  number  ; 
the  towns,  the  Representatives,  whose  numbers  varied  with  the  taxable  popu 
lation.  Property  qualifications  for  all  these  offices  were  enacted ;  and  the 
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cn  M>.  profession  of  Protestantism  was  required.     The  anomalous  character  of  this 
polity  may  be  in  part  accounted  for,  by  the  remoteness  of  this  State  from  the 


Atj' ml??9  great  foci  of  " Democratic  "  agitation;  and  yet  more,  by  the  circumstance 
that  nothing  had  occurred  in  it,  during  the  war,  to  exasperate  the  public  mind 
against  whatever,  to  the  most  minute  and  suspicious  gaze,  appeared  to  betray 
a  British  origin.  In  operation,  there  is  no  doubt  that  New  Hampshire  is  as 
fully  republican  as  the  most  "  Democratic  "  State  ;  which  makes  the  very 
noticeable  difference  in  its  written  Constitution  a  yet  more  remarkable  fact. 

In  the  rough  division  of  the  States  of  the  Union  into  Northern  and 
Southern,  which  we  have  adopted,  the  former  stand  generally  as  the  trading 
and  manufacturing,  and  the  latter  as  the  agricultural,  section  of  the  nation  at 
large.  Agricultural  pursuits  were  not,  of  course,  neglected  in  the  North ; 
nor  did  the  South  utterly  eschew  commerce ;  but  they  did  not  constitute  their 
principal  sources  of  wealth.  Some  notices  of  this  department  of  local  history 
will  now  be  introduced,  and  along  with  them  will  come  the  mention  of  sundry 
political  incidents  ;  the  real  bearing  of  which  will  so  be  most  truly  discerned. 

One  of  the  earliest  glimpses  we  catch  of  the  subject  now  before  us,  is  ob 
tained  from  a  speech  by  Goodhue  of  Massachusetts,  during  the  debate  on  the 
revenue  schemes  of  Hamilton,  in  the  session  of  1789.  Speaking  of  the  trade 
of  the  New  Ensrland  States,  he  said,  "  We  obtain  molasses  from  the  French 

O  y  y 

West  Indies,  almost  exclusively,  in  exchange  for  our  fish.  Our  fishermen 
are  employed  on  '  the  Banks '  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  but  for  part  of 
that  time  the  fish  are  unfit  for  any  other  market ;  and  France  allows  us  to  ex 
port  nothing  but  rum  and  molasses  in  exchange  for  them,  because  if  these 
articles  were  carried  to  France,  they  would  interfere  with  the  sale  and  con 
sumption  of  the  native  wines  and  brandy,  and  if  we  refused  to  take  these 
they  would  refuse  to  take  our  fish.  If  the  importation  of  molasses  should  fail, 
our  fisheries  would  fail  also." 

Goodhue  proceeded  to  combat  the  proposal  to  lay  a  duty  upon  this  article, 
regarding  it,  not  as  molasses  simply,  but  as  the  raw  material  of  rum,  which 
was  abundantly  manufactured  from  it ;  asserting  that  "an  excise  at  the  still- 
head  "  would  be  far  more  just ;  as  that  would  prevent  the  incidence  of  the  tax 
upon  those  who,  being  too  poor  to  use  sugar  in  ordinary,  employed  molasses. 
He  said  that  Massachusetts  alone  imported  thirty  thousand  hogsheads  of 
molasses  annually ;  and  other  speakers  in  the  same  debate  added  to  this  fact 
the  statements,  that  nearly  five  hundred  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  above 
twenty-five  thousand  tons,  were  employed  year  by  year  in  the  cod-fishery ; 
that  full  four  hundred  thousand  quintals  were  taken  annually;  and  that 
shipping  to  the  extent  of  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  tons  were  engaged  in 
carrying  to  the  West  Indies  the  cured  fish,  by  which  the  molasses  and  rum 
were  purchased. 

Other  incidental  references  to  the  trade,  &c.  of  the  Northern  States,  in  the 
discussion  of  this  first  Tariff  bill,  are  curious  and  instructive.  Thus  we  find 
that  New  England  rum  had  a  considerable  sale  on  the  African  coast,  and  also 
in  Northern  Europe ;  that  the  manufacture  of  paper,  beer,  and  candles  was 
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just  struggling  into  being;  that  iron  and  steel  works  were  coming  into  opera- 
ation  with  a  good  prospect  of  success  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  that  provisions, 
such  as  pork  and  beef,  wheat  and  flour,  were  considerable  articles  of  export. 

From  various  sources  we  learn  that  the  change  from  the  old  colonial  system 
to  the  new  state  of  things,  notwithstanding  the  interruption  occasioned  by  the 
war,  was  not  effected  without  difficulty,  as  far  as  the  New  England  fisheries 
were  concerned.  Accustomed  to  "  bounties,"  the  capitalists  who  embarked 
in  these  undertakings  could  not  secure  a  paying  return,  when  they  resumed 
them  under  the  reign  of  independence.  And  they  complained  so  piteously 
to  the  Central  government,  that  when  the  third  Tariff  bill  was  under 
discussion,  the  British  system  was  restored,  and  a  bounty  granted  on  the 
exportation  of  salted  fish,  by  way  of  drawback  of  the  duty  on  imported  salt. 
And  afterwards  an  allowance  in  money  was  made  to  vessels  employed  for  a 
certain  number  of  months  in  this  fishery.  This  fishery  undoubtedly  pros 
pered  afterwards,  until  the  embargo  and  the  commercial  restrictions  preceding 
"  the  second  war ; "  but  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  general  security,  and  the 
stimulus  which  every  branch  of  trade  received  from  the  establishment  of  the 
general  government,  rather  than  to  any  good  which  such  legislation  could 
effect.  Other  questions  connected  with  the  fisheries,  and  with  those  carried 
on  upon  the  coasts  of  the  British  possessions,  will  require  notice  subsequently. 

Between  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  and  the  complete  overturn  of 
government  in  France,  was  the  "  golden  age  "  of  the  New  England  whale 
fishery.  The  captures  both  in  the  Northern  and  the  Pacific  Oceans  were  good, 
and  France  offered  a  fine  market  for  the  sale  of  the  oil.  The  seal  fishery,  as 
it  is  rather  oddly  called,  prospered  during  the  same  period,  and  the  coasts  of 
Africa  and  South  America,  as  well  as  those  nearer  home,  were  visited. 

How  greatly  the  interests  which  were  associated,  or  which  co-existed,  with 
such  as  these,  must  have  been  affected  by  the  state  of  things  which  we  have 
spoken  of  as  arising  in  Washington's  second  term  of  office,  can  without  difficulty 
be  imagined.  The  rigorous  perseverance  of  Great  Britain  in  her  own  mari 
time  system,  the  piratical  attacks  of  the  French  cruisers,  the  mistakes  which 
in  a  time  of  war  neutrals  are  apt  to  suffer  from, — the  neglect,  by  the  fleeting 
governors  of  France,  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  that  country,  the  want  of 
such  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain, — all  these  things  began  very  seriously  to 
impair  the  prospects  of  the  Northern  States. 

The  voices  of  those  who  really  represented  the  substantial  affairs  of  those 
States,  seem  to  have  been  unheard  amidst  that  frenzied  tumult  of  "  sympathy  " 
for  France,  which  Citizen  Genet  raised,  and  which  Jefferson's  party  kept  up 
so  long.  And  the  first  public  display  of  opinion  regarding  Jay's  treaty,  was 
almost  a  pronunciamento  against  it,  and  against  the  government  for  having 
taken  part  in  its  negotiation.  But  after  this  ebullition,  the  merchants,  who 
knew  by  what  they  had  themselves  lost,  through  the  want  of  such  arrange 
ments  as  this  treaty  proposed  to  establish,  how  much  the  solid  prosperity  of 
the  country  was  at  stake,  and  how  fatal  would  be  the  consequences  of  the  con 
version  of  the  blind  anti- Anglican  feeling  which  they  had  seen,  into  acts  of 

s  2 
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CHAP.  State, — met  by  themselves,  and  sent  an  almost  unanimous  "  address  of  appro- 
A  D~r~  Cation  "  to  ^le  President.  This  happening  both  at  Boston  and  New  York, 
to  1797.  notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition  at  Philadelphia,  greatly  confirmed 
Washington  in  the  opinion  he  had  formed  respecting  the  Treaty,  and 
in  his  determination  to  ratify  it.  And,  as  we  have  already  related,  the 
result  justified  both  him,  and  those  who  upheld  him,  in  those  trying  circum 
stances,  by  their  verdicts  concerning  the  character  of  the  treaty,  and  its  capa 
bility  to  secure  the  benefits  desired. 

At  the  very  time  when  so  many  other  events  of  different  characters  combined 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  America,  the  commencement  of  the 
Cotton  manufacture  in  the  Northern  States  also  occurred.  An  apprentice  of 
the  well-known  Jedidiah  Strutt,  of  Derbyshire,  England,  named  Samuel 
Slater,  who  had  perfected  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Arkwright  ma 
chinery,  having  heard  of  the  great  encouragement  given  in  the  United  States 
to  endeavours  for  the  establishment  and  improvement  of  machinery,  &c. 
employed  in  manufactures,  and  having  before  that  looked  upon  the  Western 
World  as  likely  to  be  his  future  home,  in  the  latter  part  of  1789  emigrated 
to  America. 

"  He  was,  immediately  after  his  arrival,  introduced  to  the  New  York 
Manufacturing  Company  ;  but,  finding  that  the  state  of  their  works  did  not 
suit  his  views,  he  left  that  place  in  the  January  following,  for  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  and  there  made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Almy  and  Brown, 
to  commence  preparations  for  spinning  cotton  entirely  upon  his  own  plan. 
On  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  the  venerable  Moses  Brown  took  him  out  to 
Pawtucket,  where  he  commenced  making  the  machinery,  principally  with  his 
own  hand,  and  on  the  20th  of  December,  1790,  he  started  three  cards,  draw 
ing  and  roving,  together  with  seventy-two  spindles,  entirely  upon  the  Ark 
wright  principle,  being1  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  operated  in  this  country. 
These  were  worked  by  the  water-wheel  of  an  old  fulling-mill,  in  a  clothier's 
buildings ;  in  which  place  they  continued  spinning  about  twenty  months,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time  several  thousand  pounds  of  yarn  were  on  hand, 
notwithstanding  every  exertion  was  used  to  weave  it  up  and  sell  it. 

"  Early  in  1793,  Almy,  Brown,  and  Slater  built  a  small  mill  in  the  village 
of  Pawtucket,  in  which  they  put  in  operation  seventy-two  spindles,  with  the 
necessary  preparation,  and  to  these  they  gradually  and  slowly  added,  more 
and  more,  as  their  prospects  became  more  encouraging.  After  a  short  term, 
besides  building  another  factory,  they  considerably  enlarged  the  first." 

And  it  was  thus  that  "  the  Arkwright  mode  of  spinning  was  introduced 
into  this  country,"  and  to  Slater,  as  the  narrator  of  the  history  of  the  cotton 
manufactures  in  New  England  contends,  "  belongs  the  entirement  of  its  in 
troduction." 

In  1792,  "  the  rearing  of  mulberry  trees  and  silk  worms,  and  the  culture 
of  silk,  so  far  succeeded  in  Connecticut,  that  a  minister  of  Branford,  [Jason 
Atwater  by  name,]  had  a  silk  gown  made  for  him  this  year  at  his  own  house. 
This  was  the  first  clergyman's  gown  made  in  America :  "  a  fact  not  equalling 
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in  interest  this  one,, — that  Atwater  "  raised  and  manufactured  the  silk  from    c  H^A.  p. 

his  own  trees  and  worms."     Dr.  Stiles,  who  records  this,  mentions  two  more — 

useful  purposes  to  which  in  the  year  before  this  he  had  seen  American  silk    to  1797. 
turned ; — namely,  the  manufacture  of  a  pair  of  stockings,  and  of  a  handker 
chief.     Franklin  was  one  of  the  earliest  who  expected  much  advantage  from 
attention  to  the  production  of  this  much-prized  material  for  textile  fabrics. 

With  some  astonishment,  considering  the  enterprising  spirit  of  these  times, 
and  the  remarkable  success  which  has  attended  the  attempts  at  improving  the 
means  of  internal  communication  in  the  United  States,  we  read,  that  in  "  Pcnn- 
sylvania,in  1791  and  in  1792, the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  Companies  were 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  water  communication  between  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  great  lakes.  Between  four  and  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  were  expended  by  these  Companies ;  but  subscriptions  failed,  and  in 
1795-6,  the  works  were  abandoned."  This,  however,  might  have  resulted 
from  the  diversion  of  the  capital  of  speculators  into  the  land  schemes ;  which 
in  these  times  of  cession  of  territories,  and  proposals  to  lay  out  and  settle  an 
infinity  of  new  States  in  the  West,  promised  a  much  greater  and  more  speedy 
return  for  investments;  and  seemed  to  be  more  secure  than  any  other 
schemes,  inasmuch  as  there  was  always  the  land,  which  in  its  rudest  condition 
must  have  been  worth  far  more  than  what  it  was  taken  for  by  the  shareholders. 
How  these  undertakings  prospered,  we  shall  see  elsewhere. 

In  connexion  with  these  matters  we  may  refer  to  the  Pennsylvanian  insur 
rection.  For  although  that  affair  really  happened  in  the  region  beyond  the 
Appalachians,  it  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  Northern  States,  rather  than  of 
that  portion  of  the  country.  The  incidents  of  the  rise,  growth,  outbreak,  and 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  have  been  concisely  related,  for  it  was  of  impe 
rial  concernment,  and  at  one  time  wore  a  most  malignant  aspect  for  the  entire 
Confederacy.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Goodhue  spoke  of  the  fairer  mode 
of  collecting  a  duty  upon  the  rum  manufactured  from  French  molasses,  by  an 
excise  law ;  and  he  distinctly  contrasted  the  consumption  of  sugar  and  mo 
lasses  in  Pennsylvania  with  that  in  Massachusetts,  with  the  intention  of 
proving  the  great  use  of  it  in  the  place  of  sugar  in  the  latter  State.  We  know 
that  the  manufacture  of  rum  in  New  England  was  considerable ;  in  Pennsyl 
vania  it  was  not  less ;  but  whilst  the  population  of  New  England  was  disciplined 
to  obedience  to  law,  the  Pennsylvanian  backwoodsmen  were  very  much  "  a 
law  unto  themselves."  There  were  other  differences  also,  which  would  show 
how  it  was  that  New  England  bore  patiently  an  excise  law,  against  which 
Pennsylvania  burst  out  into  open  insurrection.  Thus,  in  the  latter  region  the 
produce  of  the  numberless  private  stills  was  for  the  most  part  consumed  by  the 
people,  the  other  principal  use  being  to  facilitate  trade  with  the  Indians  ; 
whilst  in  the  former,  the  greater  part  was  exported.  The  inland  people 
were  extensively  agricultural,  and  the  others  mercantile,  in  their  pursuits  and 
habits ;  and  this  class  is  generally  well  used  to  discern  the  difference  be 
tween  taxes  which  the  common  good  requires  to  be  borne  willingly,  and  those 
which  it  demands  of  every  honest  man  that  he  should  resist  them  to  the 
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CIJ^"-    utmost;  but  such  refined  distinctions  were  beyond  the  ken  of  the  western 
- —       -  pioneers. 

to  i-y>.'  This  circumstance  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Gallatin,  Findley, 
and  the  otliers  who  incited  the  people  to  resist  the  collection  of  the  duty;  and 
who  appear  to  have  fancied  that  these  rude  and  hardy  men  could  assemble 
(according  to  their  wont)  in  arms,  be  harangued  in  the  most  inflammatory 
style,  and  urged  to  resist  without  ceasing  that  odious  law,  and  never  turn  to 
account  in  that  resistance  those  weapons,  in  the  use  of  which  they  were  better 
skilled,  than  the  speakers  were  in  their  own  means  of  offence, — but  employ 
"  oratory  "  alone,  and  retain  their  unerring  rifles  merely  for  show.  The  re 
sort  to  arms,  they  alleged,  surprised  them,  and  they  did  their  best  to  allay  the 
tempest  they  had  roused.  We  know  that  they  escaped  the  sentence  which 
was  pronounced  against  those  whom  they  had  stimulated  to  violate  the 
supreme  law  by  force ;  but  we  do  not  know  by  what  legerdemain  Jefferson 
converted  the  seven  or  more  thousands  of  militia  and  others  armed  in  opposi 
tion  to  the  government  into  a  few  rustics  peacefully  plodding  after  their  slow 
oxen,  and  very  much  astonished  at  the  spectacle  presented,  when  the  army 
raised  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  debouched  from  the  Appalachian  forest- 
defiles  upon  their  verdant  plains.  For  the  hints  which  he  has  given  us  of 
the  customary  pursuits  of  the  insurgents,  we  are,  however,  duly  grateful;  and 
so  much  the  more,  as  they  enable  us  more  completely  to  comprehend  how  so 
unreasonable  a  rebellion  occurred,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  patience  and 
moderation  displayed  by  the  administration. 

Pennsylvania  had  shown,  in  its  collective  proceedings,  a  manifest  leaning 
to  the  Federal  party;  but  in  the* course  of  the  eight  years  of  Washington's 
administration,  a  great  change  came  over  its  political  character.  This  may  be  in 
part  ascribed  to  the  vehemence  of  the  opposition  partisans  and  journals,  estab 
lished  at  the  seat  of  government,  Philadelphia ;  but  it  was  more  owing  to  the 
influx  of  emigrants  from  the  mother-country,  and  from  Ireland  especially, — 
all  of  them,  because  of  their  abhorrence  of  the  British  government,  which 
they  confounded  with  the  British  people,  "  Gallo-men,"  (as  Jefferson  would 
have  said,)  and  therefore  Democrats.  This  influence  was  powerfully  aided 
by  the  adjacency  of  Virginia,  now  the  centre  of  "  Democracy ;"  and  by  the 
unhappy  Wyoming  affair,  which  made  New  England  politics  strongly  sus 
pected  ;  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  since  it  was  proposed  to  constitute 
the  tract  in  question  into  a  separate  State,  after  the  manner  of  Vermont ;  and 
to  apply  for  admission  into  the  Union  in  that  character. 

In  New  York,  however,  the  bitterest  party-passions  raged.  The  Federal 
ists  prevailed  in  the  city,  the  Anti-federalists  in  the  State.  For,  remarkably 
enough,  the  parties  in  each  State  were  divided  upon  the  question  of  the 
powers  of  the  government  of  the  Union  ;  and  local  politics,  notwithstanding 
local  self-government,  there  were  none.  Perhaps  in  this  State  there  might 
be  some  slight  intermixture  of  family  feud, — the  Schuylers  espousing  the 
Constitution,  the  Clintons  the  Amendments.  There  was  another  family  of 
note  in  this  State,  the  Livingstons ; — they  were  of  the  Schuyler  party  during 
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the  war,  and  in  common  with  them,  in  1787,  were  warm  and  ardent  cham-    CHAP. 
pions  of  the  Federal  Constitution.     After  its  adoption,  however,  and  the  or 


ganization  of  a  government  under  it,  they  forsook  their  old  friends, — disgusted,    to  1797. 
said  some,  because  Washington  neglected  them ;    but,  according   to   others, 
fearing  approximation  to  a  consolidated  national,  instead  of  a  federal  go 
vernment. 

George  Clinton,  "a  name  tolerably  well  known  in  the  Revolution,"  was 
chosen  Governor  about  the  same  time  that  Washington  entered  upon  the  Pre 
sidency;  and  as  he  named  Aaron  Burr  Attorney-general,  it  can  be  imagined 
in  what  spirit  the  discrimination  of  the  often  conflicting  claims  of  the  Union 
and  the  State  would  be  effected.  Burr  was  assisted  by  Banckes  and  Curte- 
nius,  as  joint  commissioners  with  him,  "to  receive  and  state  accounts  against 
this  State."  They  brought  forward  an  able  Report,  after  two  years,  in  April, 
1792;  the  bearing  of  which  the  three  "  most  general  and  important  "  princi 
ples  adopted  to  determine  cases  by,  will  show. 

"  Where  any  species  of  claim  is  barred  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  they 
have  considered  the  act  as  a  bar  to  their  investigation,  further  than  to  ascer 
tain  it  to  be  unquestionably  within  the  meaning  of  the  laws."  By  which  the 
State  Legislature  was  made  superior  to  the  Congress  of  all  the  States  in  all 
matters ;  although  Congress  might  most  righteously  have  passed  laws  in  op 
position  to  those  of  the  State.  Claims  which  were  "  properly  against  the 
United  States,"  although  "  originating  under  the  authority  of  this  State,"  were 
to  be  preferred  to  Congress ;  on  the  ground  of  the  Assumption  of  the  State 
debts.  And  all  claims  arising  under  the  authority  of  the  Continental  Con 
gress  and  officers  serving  under  it,  were  considered  as  proper  against  the 
United  States  only.  The  State  (we  see)  was  not  likely  to  be  called  upon  for 
much,  with  such  commissioners  to  assort  the  claims. 

The  election  of  Governor  in  1792,  was  the  occasion  of  much  angry  conten 
tion,  and  Clinton  was  successful  through  the  destruction  of  the  returns  of  the 
votes  of  three  counties,  which  it  was  alleged  were  illegal.  The  legality  of 
such  a  disposal  of  the  votes  was  warmly  discussed  ;  but  eventually  the  can 
vassers,  by  whose  direction  it  was  done,  were  exonerated  from  all  blame. 
John  Jay  was  the  successful  candidate  at  the  following  election  in  1795,  which 
indicated  an  accession  of  strength  to  the  Federal  party.  Similar  fluctuations 
will  be  observed  during  the  next  administration ;  and  the  effect  of  what  the 
Democrats  called  "  the  Revolution  of  1800  "  upon  State  parties,  will  be  worthy 
of  close  attention. 

This  will  be  sufficient  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  every  election, 
in  every  State,  was  used  as  an  opportunity  for  the  renewal  of  the  great  battle 
of  the  nation, — State  sovereignty  versus  National  sovereignty.  In  the  New 
England  States  similar  changes  were  going  on  ;  but  the  tendency  there  was, 
for  the  most  part,  to  a  warmer  maintenance  of  the  Federal  side.  The  Anti- 
federalism  of  these  States  was  found  chiefly  amongst  the  classes  which  came 
into  inimical  relations  with  Great  Britain.  It  was  remarked  especially,  that 
after  its  admission  to  the  Union,  Rhode  Island  became  "  decidedly  Federal." 
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c  IT  A  p.       We  have  noticed,  in  a  former  chapter,  Madison's  scheme  for  a  great  post 
road,  from  the  extreme  north  to  the  extreme  south  of  the  Union,  to  be  formed 


Ato  i7i>7.6y  by  the  authority  and  at  the  expense  of  Congress  ;  and  the  question  thereupon 
raised,  whether  Congress  were  competent  to  undertake  such  a  project.  Jef 
ferson  decided  against  Congress  in  a  letter  to  Madison  ;  how  other  "  judges" 
decided,  we  shall  see  as  we  proceed.  Many  improvements  were,  notwithstand 
ing  the  unsettlement  of  this  question,  effected  in  New  England:  there  ports 
and  harbours  were  enlarged  and  embanked,  rivers  were  bridged  and  made 
navigable,  and  every  sign  was  afforded  of  the  animated  prosecution  of  these 
remunerative  labours. 

A  most  momentous  branch  of  the  public  business  of  the  Union,  and  of  the 
separate  States,  at  this  time  was  always  before  the  eyes  of  the  community  in 
the  dealings  with  the  Indians.  Some  notices  of  a  very  general  kind  have 
been  given  as  we  have  related  the  events  which  marked  the  progress  of  the 
Union ;  bwt  we  have  retained  for  these  chapters  the  more  special  mention  of 
them,  because  they  were  affairs  most  immediately  affecting  local  interests. 
Indeed,  we  wonder  not  a  little,  that,  jealous  as  the  Democratic  leaders  were 
of  any  attempt  at  interference  with  what  was  the  peculiar  concern  of  the  in 
dividual  States,  the  assumption  of  the  responsibility  of  the  conduct  of  these 
dealings  by  the  Federal  Government  was  not  complained  of.  Happily  at 
times,  as  well  as  unhappily,  political  leaders,  not  more  than  other  men,  are 
rigidly  consistent ;  and  as  it  was  really  of  vital  interest  that  the  Indians  should 
be  controlled  by  a  force  which  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  resist,  so  that 
brute  savagery  might  not  too  strongly  interrupt  the  march  of  civilization,  we 
may  well  rejoice  that  Jefferson's  suspicions  did  not  waken  nor  arouse  him 
against  these  dealings  of  the  general  government. 

Most  of  these  "  dealings,"  of  course,  related  to  the  tribes  living  in  the  Ul 
tramontane  region  ;  but  some  require  notice  here  ;  and  shall  briefly  receive  it. 

The  custom  of  the  British  government  and  of  the  British  settlers,  from  the 
first  setting  foot  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  had  been,  to  give  to  the 
Indians  some  species  of  equivalent,  in  return  for  the  lands  of  which  they  dis 
possessed  them.  Very  inadequate,  even  in  the  estimate  of  the  Indians,  (after 
a  while,)  those  equivalents  in  most  cases  were  ;  but  at  the  time  they  prevented 
the  rising  of  the  ill-will,  which  is  sure  to  be  enkindled  in  the  dullest  mind 
when  it  fancies  itself  over-reached.  The  Americans,  who  were  grievously 
and  justly  displeased  with  the  Indians  of  the  northern  and  north-western 
regions,  because  they  had  leagued  themselves  with  the  British,  and  committed 
(as  their  allies)  the  most  horrible  outrages  upon  the  settlements  in  the  re 
moter  districts, — deviated  from  this  custom;  and  ejected  the  tribes,  whose 
lands  lay  within  the  limits  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  1783,  from  their  old 
grounds,  and  allotted  new  ones  to  them,  without  the  least  regard  to  their  feel 
ings.  This  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  in  1784. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Indians  were  not  contented  with  this  treatment ; 
they  held  council  after  council ;  threatened  to  resume  hostilities ;  and  were 
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guilty  of  many  acts  of  violence;  but  Congress  was  then  utterly  deficient  in   CHAP. 
ability  to  cope  with  this  difficulty,  which  was  enhanced  by  being  in  some  way 


associated  (at  least  in  the  suspicions  of  the  Americans)  with  the  retention  of  '  to  no?. 
the  western  posts  by  the  British.  Nor  was  it  until  January,  1789,  that  any 
alleviation  to  the  state  of  anxiety  was  afforded,  and  then  by  a  new  treaty 
with  those  banded  tribes.  Fort  Harmar  was  the  scene  of  this  more  successful 
negotiation  :  and  although  the  main  difference  between  the  terms  now  ac- 

O  "  O 

cepted  and  those  of  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  were  the  present  of  goods  to 
the  value  of  three  thousand  dollars,  this  Treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  promised  to 
be  more  satisfactory. 

The  lands  ceded  to  the  States  government  lay,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
yet  but  partially  settled  regions  of  the  West  ;  but  as  they  were  nominally  in 
cluded  in  the  boundaries  of  New  York,  they  concern  us  here.  We  may  add, 
that  in  1794  another  treaty  was  made  with  the  same  Six  Nations,  in  which 
it  was  agreed  that  the  government  would  spend  "yearly,  for  ever,"  four 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  "  in  purchasing  clothing,  domestic  animals, 
implements  of  husbandry,  and  other  utensils  suited  to  their  circumstances,  and 
in  compensating  useful  artificers,  who  shall  reside  with  or  near  them,  and  be 
employed  for  their  benefit."  The  necessity  of  subsidizing  these  remnants  of 
irreclaimable  barbarism,  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  when  we  are 
estimating  the  justice  of  the  dealings  of  the  Americans  with  the  Aborigines. 

Joseph  Brant,  the  famous  Mohawk  chief,  used  to  state  that  ft  amalgama 
tion  "  was  the  only  means  of  bringing  the  Indians  under  the  conditions  of 
civilized  life.  But  although  a  few  authentic  instances  are  known  of  Indians, 
who,  by  education  in  the  schools  of  the  white  men,  or  some  other  form  of  sub 
jection  to  the  discipline  of  civilization  in  early  life,  have  attained  to  a  high 
degree  of  cultivation  and  elegance;  the  greatest  numbers  could  be  admitted 
"  within  the  pale  "  only  in  the  lowest  grade.  They  could,  in  the  mass,  "  amal 
gamate  "  only  with  the  classes  out  of  which  have  gone  the  hunters,  and  others, 
with  whom  intermarriages  have  taken  place.  And  we  can  well  believe,  that 
they  would  not  exchange  their  rude  freedom,  and  that  semblance  of  independ 
ence  which  life  in  the  wilds  or  the  woods  wears,  and  which  would  enable 
them,  in  a  state  of  hostilities,  to  exact  a  more  flattering  recognition  ;  for  a  par 
ticipation  in  the  lot  of  the  pariahs  of  society,  —  whatever  promise  or  hope, 
(wanting  in  their  untamed  condition,)  might  be  discernible  in  that  lot,  to 
other  eyes  than  their  own. 

Another  Indian  confederacy,  called  the  Seven  Nations  of  Canada,  con 
cluded  a  treaty  with  the  State  of  New  York  in  1796  ;  ceding  to  it  all  their 
claims  to  land  within  that  State,  (between  Lake  Champlain  and  the  St.  Lau 
rence,)  excepting  one  small  tract,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £1233  6s.  Set., 
paid  down  at  once  ;  and  a  further  sum  of  £213  6,9.  8<:/.,  to  be  paid  yearly  to 
them  for  ever.  This  treaty  could  not  have  been  made  till  after  the  retirement 
of  the  British  garrisons,  and  therefore  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  fruits 
of  Jay's  Treaty,  and  to  New  York  not  an  objectionable  one. 

Slavery  formed  so  inconsiderable  a  particular  in  the  domestic  "  institutions  " 
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c  ii  A  P.    Of  the  States  north  of  the  Delaware,  that  what  needs  to  be  said  of  it  shall  be 
postponed,  till  it  can  be  treated  of  as  a  whole. 

Nothing  remains  but  a  few  cursoiy  observations  upon  men  and  manners 
illustrative  of  the  New  England  States,  and  their  neighbours,  at  this  period. 
Some  portion  of  the  suspiciousness  of  the  Democratic  party  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  following  reminiscence  of  Dr.  Sullivan.  "  In  1783,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  there  were  dis 
tinctions  in  society,  now  [in  1833]  unknown.  They  were  the  remnant  of  the 
colonial  relations.  Persons  in  office,  the  rich,  and  those  who  had  connexions 
in  England  of  which  they  were  proud,  were  the  gentry  of  the  country,  before 
the  war.  Modes  of  life,  manners,  and  personal  decoration,  were  the  indica 
tions  of  superiority.  The  commencement  of  hostilities  drove  a  large  portion 
of  this  gentry  from  the  colony;  but  these  indications  continued  among  some 
who  remained,  and  adhered  to  the  patriot  side.  There  was  a  class  of  persons 
(no  longer  known)  who  might  be  called  the  gentry  of  the  interior.  They 
held  very  considerable  landed  estates,  in  imitation  of  the  landholders  in 
England.  These  persons  were  the  great  men  in  their  respective  counties. 
They  held  civil  and  military  offices,  and  were  members  of  the  general  court. 
This  sort  of  personal  dignity  disappeared  before  the  end  of  the  last  century." 

Few  things  are  more  instructive  in  respect  of  genuine  history,  than  such 
indications  of  social  changes  as  are  afforded  us  by  some  of  the  events  we  have 
noted.  Thus,  we  have  seen  that  the  New  England  States,  notwithstanding 
all  the  effects  of  immigration  and  revolution,  retain  almost  exactly  the  same 
character  which  their  cecists,  "  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  impressed  upon  them. 
Simple,  regardless  of  elegance,  and  indeed  rather  unfriendly  to  it,  with  a  deep 
current  of  religiousness  running  through  both  speech  and  action,  their  citizens 
have  evidently  been  moulded  on  the  form  originally  devised  by  those  hardy 
spirits,  for  whom  persecution  had  consecrated,  and  even  divinized,  their  own 
notions  of  the  relations  and  obligations  of  men,  regarding  matters  both  terrene 
and  celestial. 

But  the  founders  of  Pennsylvania,  and  their  spirit, — equally  strongly  and 
distinctly  charactered, — seem  to  have  been  forgotten,  even  at  the  times  we. 
have  reached.  The  occurrence  of  a  "  "Whiskey  rebellion  "  in  the  State  set  up 
by  William  Penn,  is  a  reproach  to  his  memory.  Yet  there  were  a  few  less  ob 
trusive  signs  of  the  influence  of  the  Quakers  there.  Pennsylvania  was  the  chief 
centre  of  combined  resistance  to  the  system  of  slavery.  Prison  management 
and  arrangements  were  first  of  all  reformed  there.  There  the  beginnings 
were  made  in  the  humanization  of  the  penal  statutes,  which  were  calculated, 
as  they  had  stood,  to  brutalize  the  whole  people,  not  to  suppress  crime.  And 
there,  the  tokens  of  a  strangely  mixed  population  were  afforded,  by  the  uni 
versal  agreement  that  the  poor  ought  to  be  educated  freely,  and  that  religious 
instruction  ought  to  form  part  of  that  education,  and  by  the  irreconcilable 
differences  respecting  the  mode  of  communicating  this  species  of  instruction, 
which  prevented  the  adoption  of  any  scheme  at  all. 

Both  New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  however,  participated  in  one  change; 


O  ; ; 
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— that  respecting  dramatic  performances.     By  every  section  of  Puritans  stage    CHAP. 
plays  had  always  been  held  in  abhorrence ;  and  the  grounds  of  their  being  . — 
anathematized  were  the  immoral  accessories  of  such   exhibitions ;  to  which    to  1797. 
certain  untenable  objections  to  fictitious  presentations  of  character,  emotions, 
and  actions,  were  added  by  those  who  rightly  enough  supposed  the  other  ob 
jections  insufficient.     The  bare  mention  of  Prynne   and  his  Histrio-mafitix 
will  suggest  all  that  can  show  the  depth  and  the  implacability  of  this  feeling. 
The  law  of  the  northern  colonies   directed  against  play-actors  were,  in  fact, 
as  severe,  for  the  age,  as  those  of  the  early  church  against   the  mimes   and 
buffoons  of  the  Roman  stage. 

A  company  of  dramatic  performers  had  existed  in  America  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  war  ;  but  finding  themselves  both  ill-rewarded  for  their  efforts  to 
please,  and  condemned  as  ipso  facto  excommunicates,  they  patriotically  with 
drew  to  the  West  Indies !  This  too  palpable  proof  of  Anglicism  had,  no 
doubt,  as  much  to  do  with  their  unfriendly  reception  after  the  return  of  peace, 
as  the  abstract  objections  to  their  craft  we  have  mentioned.  Yet,  in  Penn 
sylvania,  owing  to  the  social  changes  which  have  been  spoken  of,  the  requisite 
legal  permission  was  obtained  in  the  year  in  which  the  new  Constitution  went 
into  operation.  But  not  till  four  years  later  was  the  legislature  of  Massa 
chusetts  induced  (by  the  strong  expressions  of  feeling  in  the  town  of  Boston) 
to  repeal  the  statutes  forbidding,  under  pains  and  penalties,  all  interludes  and 
theatrical  entertainments,  which  were  actually  put  in  force  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Some  portraits  from  Dr.  Sullivan's  most  amusing  "  Gallery "  we  have 
already  transferred  to  our  pages.  We  should  be  glad,  could  we  enrich  our 
account  of  these  times  with  the  full  quotation  of  the  passages,  in  which  he 
has,  in  so  masterly  a  style,  depicted  "  the  Public  Men  of  the  Revolution." 
That  being  impossible,  we  must  endeavour  to  catch  the  prominent  traits  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished,  so  that  the  story  we  have  told  of  their 
deeds  may  not  want  that  kind  of  verisimilitude,  which  renders  such  narratives 
most  efficient  as  a  means  of  instruction  to  those  who  are  called  to  occupy  the 
same  offices,  and  to  perform  the  same  duties,  as  were  rendered  illustrious  by 
those  of  "  the  old  times  before  them." 

Glancing  over  his  graphic  "  Letters,"  we  see  Washington,  the  chosen  of 
the  nation,  arriving  triumphantly  at  the  seat  of  government,  "  wearing,  it 
is  said,  a  suit  of  domestic  manufacture;" — the  "manly  form"  of  Fisher 
Ames,  with  his  "  blue  eyes,"  and  "  black  "  but  "  unpowdered  "  hair  "  short 
on  the  forehead ;"  "  enfeebled  with  disease,"  and  not  (as  was  usual  with  him, 
when  speaking)  "  very  erect,"  and  with  his  face  raised,  but  drooping,  and 
apparently  not  likely  "  ever  to  be  heard  again  in  any  legislative  assembly," 
thrilling  the  Representatives  by  his  wonderful  speech  on  "  the  grant  of  ap 
propriations"  for  carrying  out  Jay's  Treaty  ; — the  "  uncommonly  handsome," 
both  "  in  face  and  form,"  Rufus  King,  "  a  gentleman  by  nature,  and  one  who 
had  well  improved  all  her  gifts  ;" — and  Dr.  Cooper,  the  provincial  patriot,  and 
"  faithful  friend  and  adviser  "  of  Governor  Hancock,  "  tall,  well-formed," 
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CHAP,  with  "  a  white  bushy  wig,  a  cocked  hat,  and  a  gold-headed  cane ;" — or  John 
Jay's  colourless  complexion,  aquiline  nose,  "  black  and   penetrating  "  eyes, 


to  1797.  and  "  pointed  chin,"  "  his  hair  over  his  forehead,  tied  behind,  and  lightly 
powdered ;  his  dress  black ;  the  expression  of  his  face  exceedingly  amiable," 
"  his  manner  very  gentle  and  unassuming  ;" — or  Charles  Colesworth  Pinck- 
ney,  of  "  rather  a  full  person,"  "  quite  bald  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  his 
hair  short  and  gray  at  the  sides  ;"  lf  grave  "  in  countenance,  but  "  intelligent 
and  amiable"  in  expression,  and  "  in  manners  calm  and  dignified;"  of  whom 
it  is  said  that  "  he  wore  boots  and  spurs  constantly,  even  on  ship-board ;" — and 
then  General  Knox,  whose  "  lower  limbs  "  betrayed  his  "  long-continued  use 
of  the  saddle,"  with  his  fine  face,  and  "  air  of  grandeur  and  self-complacency, 
which  wounded  no  man's  self-love,"  save  Jefferson's ; — and  Charles  Carrol, 
"  rather  a  small  and  thin  person,  of  very  gracious  and  polished  manners," 
"  still  upright  at  the  age  of  ninety,"  "  a  gentleman  of  the  '  old  school '  of  de 
portment  ; " — Gallatin's  large  form,  "  intelligent  face,  and  brilliant  black  eye/' 
show  themselves; — and  Robert  Morris,  the  earlier  financier,  "nearly  six  feet 
in  stature,  of  large,  full,  well-formed,  vigorous  frame,  with  clear,  smooth, 
florid  complexion ;  his  loose  gray  hair  unpowdered ;  his  eyes  gray,  but  un 
commonly  brilliant,"  and  wearing,  "  as  was  common  at  that  day,  a  full  suit  of 
broadcloth,  of  the  same  colour,  a  light  mixture ;'' — there,  too,  is  Samuel 
Adams,  patriot  incorrupt,  in  "  a  tie  wig,  cocked  hat,  and  red  cloak,"  with 
"  erect  "  person,  and  "  very  serious  "  manners  ; — and  Chief  Justice  Dana, 
once  ambassador  to  Russia,  and  his  "  studious  face,"  who  l(  in  winter  wore  a 
white  corduroy  surtout,  lined  with  fur,  and  a  large  muff;" — and  Robert 
Trent  Paine's  "  very  thin  person,"  whose  "  quick,  ardent  temper  his  black 
and  sparkling  eye  indicated  ;" — and  Theodore  Sedgwick's  large  size,  "  good 
face,  and  dignified  and  courteous  "  bearing,  "  with  something  of  display  of 
manner." 

With  many  another  notable,  whom  we  shall  speak  of  in  another  Book ; 
and  whom,  like  these,  the  earth  no  longer  holds ;  for  they,  with  all  their 
schemes,  and  hopes,  and  contests,  have  gone  their  farther  way ;  and  amidst 
the  blessings,  or  the  ills,  which  their  efforts  here  resulted  in,  we  have  to  play 
our  parts  ; — not  unthankful  that  we  are  able,  teachably  and  dispassionately,  to 
ponder  the  lives  and  doings  of  those  of  former  days,  and  to  regard  them  as 
written,  some  to  warn,  some  to  encourage,  all  to  instruct,  us; — nor  without 
the  stedfast  resolution  that,  be  our  line  of  duty  lowly  or  exalted,  instructed 
thus,  we  will,  acting  always  with  the  loftiest  scope  that  is  disclosed  to  us  by 
Him  who  has  allotted  to  us  our  several  tasks,  deserve  well  of  our  country. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  SOUTHERN    STATES. — NORTH    CAROLINA    RATIFIES. — NEW    CONSTITUTIONS. — THE    PRESIDENT  8 
TOUR. — CESSION   OF   TERRITORY DEALINGS    WITH    THE    INDIANS. — SLAVERY. 


CROSSING  the  Delaware,  we  now  find  ourselves  among  the  Democratic  CHVAP- 
States.  In  New  England,  as  De  Tocqueville  has  elaborately  shown,  the  ^"D  1789 
whole  framework  of  society  was  so  organized  as  to  realize  in  the  amplest  and  to  1797' 
most  complete  sense  the  idea  of  a  republic.  But  in  the  Southern  States, 
where  a  full  third  of  the  population  was  held  in  the  most  abject  personal 
thraldom,  there  could  be  no  republic,  (in  the  strict  and  scientific  signification 
of  that  term,)  but  only,  as  in  those  of  classic  times,  a  more  or  less  extended 
oligarchy.  It  was  not,  however,  as  we  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  re 
mark,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
in  the  United  States  had  assumed  "  Democracy  "  as  the  designation  of  their 
party.  With  them,  it  stood  for  self-government  in  the  States,  solely ;  and 
about  it  were  gathered,  and  to  it  were  added  from  time  to  time,  and  for  so 
long  a  time  as  party  purposes  seemed  to  require,  any  and  every  other  move 
ment,  antagonistic  to  the  Administration,  which  could  be  named,  or  was 
even  sufficiently  substantial  to  admit  of  communication  from  one  person  to 
another. 

From  various  sources,  beginning  with  the  debates  of  the  Constituent  Con 
vention,  and  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution, — if  we  ought  not  rather  to 
refer  as  far  back  as  "  the  ages  of  ignorance,"  the  Colonial  times, —  and  reach 
ing  down  to  the  last  discussions  of  the  affairs  of  the  Union,  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress ; — nay,  from  the  earnest  exhortations  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Confederacy,  in  Washington's  Valedictory  Address,  we  have  obtained  a  very 
distinct  view  of  the  differences  in  interest,  social  principles,  and  every  thing 
else  that  can  array  populations  against  each  other,  which  divided  the  men  of 
the  North  from  those  of  the  South.  And  at  the  same  time  we  have  per 
ceived  what  sections  of  the  people  in  the  North  symbolized  with  the  Demo 
crats  of  the  South ;  and  why  they  were  in  their  political  opinions  and  conduct, 
in  harmony  with  them,  rather  than  with  their  fellow  citizens,  in  their  own 
States,  severally. 

We  may  now  observe,  that  beside  hostility  to  Great  Britain,  which  was  per 
haps  the  most  effective  cause  of  Northern  Democracy;  and  the  Boeotian 
habits  of  mind  every  where  induced  by  agricultural  life,  which  was  scarcely 
less  influential; — there  was,  amongst  the  quicker-witted  and  more  catholic- 
spirited  people  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  the  liveliest  dread  possible  of 
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CHAP,  the  disruption  of  the  Union.  And  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable,  that 

'. —  this  feeling,  which  was  merely  the  spread  of  their  sense  of  "  country,"  to  the 

to  iVs'rf9  United  States,  in  contradistinction  to  the  narrowing  of  the  feeling  of  patriot 
ism  to  each  man's  own  State,  which  led  those  we  speak  of  to  act  with  the 
Democratic  party.  In  fact — just  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  their  Fe 
deralism,  (or  genuine  republicanism,)  was  the  fervour  with  which  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  cause  of  the  Democrats. 

For,  the  greatest  danger  to  the  continuance  of  the  Union  at  this  time,  (and 
throughout  its  whole  existence  too,  in  reality,)  was  the  entire  want,  as  it 
seemed,  of  the  capacity  to  recognise  as  the  common  weal,  any  thing  save  what 
tended  manifestly  to  their  own  advantage,  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  men. 
And  the  entire  history  of  the  measures  taken  to  preserve  it, — down  to  our 
own  times, — is  one  series  of"  compromises  ;  "  concerning  which  one  is  at  a  loss 
to  say,  whether  (when  the  passions  which  now  are  awakened  by  any  at 
tempt  to  investigate  and  appreciate  them  aright,  shall  have  grown  cold)  the 
verdict,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  will  attribute  more  blame  to  the 
impetuous  and  domineering  self-regard  which  demanded  them,  or  to  the 
well-meaning  but  weak  regard  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  which 
conceded  them,  as  the  only  conditions  of  preventing  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Nation. 

And  every  day  now  is  bringing  this  particular  view  of  this  question  nearer 
and  more  near  to  the  form,  and  the  relations  to  other  questions,  which  will 
constitute  it  "  the  order  of  the  day  ;  "  and  it  will  be  the  imperative  duty  of 
those  who  can  direct  and  control  the  course  of  public  affairs,  to  take  action 
upon  it.  We  therefore  shall  endeavour  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  from  every 
side,  all  the  light,  that  events,  as  we  hastily  record  them,  can  afford.  Since 
there  is  this  great  peculiarity  in  the  "  history  of  America,"  and  which  distin 
guishes  it  most  notably  from  that  of  all  other  great  nations, — that  it  lies  as 
much,  or  even  more,  in  the  future,  than  it  does  in  the  present.  So  that  unless 
we  read  in  these  things  that  happen,  trivial  and  pitiful  though  many  of 
them  appear,  the  great  things  and  noble  to  which  they  may  and  ought  to 
lead,  we  have  missed  its  most  essential  features  ;  and  our  narrative  can  neither 
interpret  the  signs  of  God's  providence  in  what  has  occurred,  nor  of  human 
duty,  in  respect  of  what  is  taking  place  day  after  day  around  us. 

The  first  year  of  the  working  of  the  New  Constitution  had  not  expired, 
before  North  Carolina,  which  had  before  agreed  to  no  more  than  a  conditional 
ratification,  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  had  placed  itself  in  a  false 
position,  had  summoned  another  Convention,  and  determined  to  follow  the 
example  set  it  by  the  eleven  ratifying  States.  It  proposed  only  eight  amend 
ments ;  the  one  of  primary  importance  relating  to  the  matter  which  had, 
really,  put  off  the  acceptation  of  the  Constitution  for  so  long, — the  fear  that 
Congress  should  intermeddle  with  its  private  issues  of  paper-money,  and  its 
private  debts.  The  President,  when  he  returned  from  his  ovation  in  the 
Northern  States,  was  greeted  by  this  good  news.  How  the  submission  of 
North  Carolina  acted  upon  Rhode  Island,  we  can  easily  guess ;  having  already 
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recounted  how  that  State  likewise,  but  after  a  more  ungracious  delay,  accepted    c  u  A  p. 
the  new  polity. 

On  the  first  opportunity  which  he  was  able  to  find,  and  this  did  not  occur  to  1797. 
until  after  the  existence  and  the  third  session  of  the  first  Congress  had  ter 
minated  simultaneously  on  March  the  3rd,  1791,  Washington  set  forth  upon 
a  tour  through  the  Southern  States.  For  many  reasons,  which  our  former 
chapters  will  with  sufficient  clearness  suggest,  he  protracted  this  tour  to  three 
times  the  length  of  his  former  "  progress,"  not  returning  till  the  middle  of 
June.  His  course  lay  through  Richmond,  Wilmington,  and  Charleston,  to 
Savannah ;  and  thence  he  returned  by  Augusta,  Columbia,  and  the  interior  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  And  it  is  stated  as  one  fact  connected  with 
this  visit,  that  he  performed  the  whole  of  the  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  miles  with  the  same  horses.  Another  incident  is  not  less  characteristic 
of  the  man; — in  preparation  for  so  long  and  so  remote  an  absence  from  the 
seat  of  government,  he  planned  before-hand  the  entire  route  ;  settling  the  pre 
cise  days  on  which  he  should  arrive,  and  the  length  of  time  which  he  should 
stay,  at  each  place ;  and  as  not  a  single  accident  happened,  he  fulfilled  it  ex 
actly,  compensating  for  a  longer  halt  at  one  place  by  a  shorter  one  at  the 
next;  and  thus  was  in  constant  and  regular  communication  with  the  heads 
of  the  departments  of  state  throughout  it. 

Similar  proofs  of  attachment  and  respect  to  those  which  met  him  every 
where  in  the  middle  and  Eastern  States,  were  showed  to  him  now ;  but 
there  was  not  the  same  exuberant  and  even  boisterous  manifestation  of  regard, 
— for  although  the  operation  of  the  New  Constitution  had  conciliated  most  of 
those  who  had  at  first  been  amongst  its  warmest  opponents;  taking  their  stand 
upon  it,  they  had  become  opponents  of  the  administration,  and  especially  of  its 
financial  policy,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  former  chapter ;  and  therefore 
they  could  not  receive  the  Chief  of  the  .Nation  with  the  frank  loyalty  that 
had  marked  the  welcome  given  him  in  the  North. 

The  most  important  incident  of  this  tour,  was  the  selection  of  the  site  for 
the  Federal  City,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Potomac,  with  a  territory  partly 
belonging  to  Virginia  and  partly  to  Maryland.  And  without  delay  the 
statutory  and  other  preparations  for  the  erection  of  what  is  now  the  magnifi 
cent  city  of  Washington,  were  commenced. 

Foremost  among  the  events  in  the  State  histories,  in  America,  stand  the 
revisions  and  amendments  of  their  several  Constitutions.  The  acute  French 
philosopher,  whom  we  have  quoted  once  before  in  this  chapter,  M.  De 
Tocqueville,  says,  that  in  the  State  legislation  lies  the  real  strength  of  the 
country.  He  had  the  New  England  States  in  his  mind  when  he  recorded 
this  dictum ;  but  not  even  respecting  them  do  we  agree  with  him  entirely 
therein.  He  appears  to  have  confounded  a  very  true  theory  with  a  somewhat 
imperfect  scheme  based  upon  it.  In  New  England  a  nearer  approximation 
is  made  to  a  complete  system  of  local  self-government  than  in  the  States  of 
the  South ;  and  there,  also,  the  local  government  in  every  grade  certainly 
possesses  greater  vigour  than  in  the  South,  where  the  effects  of  that  too  dearly 
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CHAP,  cherished  "domestic  institution'" — Slavery,  is  seen  in  the  not  unfrequent 
supersedure  of  the  constitutional  magistracies,  by  the  irregular  magistracy  of 
the  mob ;  and  of  both  statute  and  common  law,  by  "  Lynch-law." 

Where  there  is  vigorous  local  government,  (whether  self-government  or 
not,)  anarchy  cannot  be.  Good  constitutions,  in  sovereign  republics,  such  as 
the  individual  States  are,  may  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  steps  towards  this 
desirable  reign  of  order ;  but  where  it  depends  upon  the  wilfulness,  rather  than 
the  will,  of  those  who  have  consented  to  the  framing  and  setting  up  of  these 
Constitutions,  whether  they  should  be  observed  or  not,  call  it  by  whatever 
name  you  will,  there  is  anarchy.  Just  as  surely  as  a  monarchical  state,  in 
which  a  constitution  may  now  be  ociroy£  and  then  revoked,  or  suspended  by 
edict  and  replaced  by  military  rule  and  "  state  of  siege,"  is  a  despotism.  Yet 
it  is  most  observable,  that  even  in  the  worst  instances  of  the  display  of  arbi 
trary  power,  by  the  populace,  in  the  regions  we  are  speaking  of,  the  ineradi 
cable  Anglo-Saxon  instinct  of  law  has  shown  itself;  as  we  may  perhaps  be 
able  in  some  after-page  to  exhibit. 

Georgia,  before  any  others  of  the  States  below  the  Delaware,  at  this  period 
recast  its  polity;  and  during  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress  of  the 
Union,  there  was  a  convention  sitting  in  deliberation  upon  this  momentous 
affair.  Here,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  the  single  assembly  was  exchanged  for  a 
biform  legislature,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives, 
together  entitled  "  the  General  Assembly."  The  Representatives  were  to  be 
elected  annually,  and  at  least  one  was  to  be  sent  from  each  county ;  but  the 
number  might  be  increased  as  far  as  four,  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
The  Senators  were  to  be  chosen  for  three  years,  one  for  each  county.  The 
governor  was  selected  by  the  Senate,  out  of  three  nominated  by  the  House ; 
and  his  term  of  office  was  fixed  at  two  years.  The  rights  of  citizenship  were 
accorded  to  all  free-men,  twenty  years  old,  paying  taxes,  and  resident  above 
six  months  in  the  State. 

Religious  tests  were  abolished ;  and  religious  freedom,  in  the  fullest  sense, 
established.  But  property  qualifications  for  the  members  of  the  Legislature, 
and  for  the  Governor,  were  retained ;  and  the  authority  of  the  chief  magis 
trate  was  greatly  extended.  The  Judicial  system  was  improved  by  the  crea 
tion  of  a  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals.  The  enlargement  of  the  powers  of 
the  Governor,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  property  qualification  for  members 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  for  the  executive  officer,  may  be  noted  as  facts 
singularly  illustrative  of  the  nature  of  the  Democracy  of  the  Southern  States. 

In  the  middle  of  the  next  year,  1790,  South  Carolina  summoned  a  Con 
vention,  and  framed  a  new  Constitution.  Many  of  the  features  of  this  polity 
resembled  those  of  the  new  Georgia  Constitution;  but  the  elections  of  the 
legislature  were  to  be  made  by  districts,  and  the  Representatives  and  half  of 
the  Senate  to  be  chosen  every  two  years,  the  term  of  the  former  in  office  being 
two,  and  of  the  latter  four,  years.  A  Lieutenant-governor  was  appointed  as 
well  as  a  Governor ;  and  any  one  who  had  served  in  the  latter  office  was  in 
eligible  till  the  end  of  four  years.  Property  qualifications  were  required  for 
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the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  for  the  Governor.     The  numbers   CHAP. 
in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  were  greater  than  in  Georgia.     The  power  — 
of  the  Governor  was  limited;  the  Assembly  having  the  appointment  of  all  the     101797. 
officers  in  the  civil  service.     A  Bill  of  Rights  was  prefixed ;  and  religious 
freedom   guaranteed  ;  but  the  whole  system  was — to   imitate    an  expression 
employed  by  Jefferson,  respecting  the  powers  given  by  the  Constitution  of  his 
own   State — elective  oligarchy;  a  result  of  the   spirit  of  "  Democracy  "  in 
structive  enough. 

Later  still,  in  1792,  Delaware,  following  the  example  of  its  patron  State, 
Pennsylvania,  remodelled  its  Constitution.  Here,  as  in  the  other  instances, 
the  executive  power  was  vested  in  a  Governor,  elected  for  three  years,  but 
not  re-eligible  till  the  expiration  of  another  term.  The  Legislature  became 
the  General  Assembly,  divided  into  a  Senate,  consisting  of  the  members  from 
each  of  the  three  counties,  three  being  chosen  yearly ;  and  a  House  of  Re 
presentatives,  annually  chosen,  seven  from  each  county.  White  free-men,  of 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  resident  two  years,  and  paying  taxes,  were  de 
clared  citizens.  In  several  other  respects,  also,  the  revised  polity  of  Penn 
sylvania  was  copied,  and  a  property  qualification  was  demanded  for  Senators. 

Questions  relating  to  boundaries,  and  the  cession  of  territories  remote 
from  original  settlements,  and  ii. eluded  in  the  "claims,"  or  pretences  of  the 
States,  rather  than  in  their  occupation,  next  demand  attention. 

There  was  at  this  extremity  of  the  Union,  a  litigation  proceeding  respect 
ing  the  boundaries  which  had  been  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles ; 
nor  was  it  concluded  till  the  second  year  of  John  Adams'  Presidency.  Spain 
had  objected  in  the  warmest  manner  to  the  determination  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Union  by  the  parallel  of  31°  N.  Lat.  It  was  asserted  that 
the  Natchez  district  had  been  conquered  by  Spanish  arms,  and  that  Great 
Britain  was  not  competent  to  give  up  a  territory  which  Spain  had  acquired 
in  this  manner  ;  and  therefore,  that  the  boundary  of  1779,  a  line  drawn  due 
east  to  the  Chattahoochy,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  river,  must  be  the 
limit.  But  when  the  war  with  Britain  broke  out,  Spain  was  only  too  glad  by 
the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  signed  in  October,  1795,  to  agree  to  the  boundary 
claimed  by  the  LTnited  States  ;  and  entered  into  stipulations  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  country  and  the  military  posts,  north  of  the  thirty-first  parallel,  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  accurately  ascertained.  Commissioners  were  appointed  by 
both  parties,  but  Spain  still  delayed,  on  frivolous  and  vexatious  excuses ;  nor 
was  it  till  1798,  that  she  reluctantly  yielded  up  possession  to  the  Union. 

We  have  before  noticed  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  between  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  concerning  their  limits,  west  of  Maryland.  This  left  the  dis 
cussion  of  the  possessions  beyond  the  mountains  almost  entirely  to  the  South 
ern  States.  Virginia  was,  of  course,  the  chief  disputant ;  but  eventually,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  it  ceded  to  Congress  the  territory  which  it 
laid  claim  to  there.  North  Carolina  followed  its  example  ;  and  thus  the 
States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  originated.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
had  also  a  boundary  dispute,  for  the  terms  of  their  colonial  charters  and 
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CHAP,  grants  were  no  more  consistent  with  each  other  than  were  those  of  the  New 
—  Ensrland  settlements.     In  both  eases,  the  natural  features  of  the  western  re- 
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to  1797.  gions  were  only  most  generally  known,  no  careful  survey  whatever  having 
been  made.  AVe  must  pause  to  observe  again,  how  thoroughly  conservative 
in  certain  directions  these  democratic  republicans  were ;  the  grants  of  terri 
tory  originally  made  by  the  old  country  being  thus  referred  to,  as  the  last  and 
highest  authority  in  such  disputes.  South  Carolina  in  the  end  gave  up  its 
claims  to  Georgia,  respecting  the  lands  west  of  the  Savannah ;  and  soon  after 
wards  ceded  to  Congress  all  its  other  claims,  which  were  literally  "  pretences/' 
and  represented  nothing. 

Georgia,  unaffected  by  so  much  cheap  generosity,  and  real  devotion  to  the 
general  cause,  pursued  its  own  course,  which  resembled  exactly,  in  its  spirit 
and  temper,  those  other  proceedings  which  we  have  related  above,  wherein 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  detect  any  thing  beside  selfishness  as  intense,  as  if 
instead  of  a  State  it  was  an  individual  person,  that  indulged  in  it.  First  of 
all,  it  offered  to  give  up  a  strip  of  territory  which  it  did  not  possess,  nor  (in 
fact.)  ever  had  possessed  ;  and  refused  to  attend  to  the  requisition  of  Congress 
concerning  another  tract  which  was  its  own.  This  was  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation ;  and  Georgia  seems  not  quite  to  have  apprehended  the 
nature  of  the  change  effected  by  the  Constitution,  or  else,  like  South  Carolina 
in  after  years,  it  carried  its  assertion  of  its  State  rights  to  an  absurd  length. 
But  it  contrived  to  combine  with  this  display  of  State  sovereignty,  one  of 
another  and  a  worse  sort.  It  agreed  to  sell  to  several  companies  of  specu 
lators  the  lands  west  of  the  Chattahoochy  river ;  but  upon  different  pretexts, 
one  being  the  tender  of  its  own  depreciated  paper  in  payment,  the  legisla 
ture  of  the  State  resolved  to  cancel  the  agreement,  after  the  shares,  in  many 
instances,  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  original  purchasers.  Accord 
ingly,  the  purchase-money  was  to  be  returned  to  the  companies,  if  demanded 
within  a  specified  time,  and  the  original  record  of  the  sale  was  burnt  with  as 
much  solemn  formality,  and  with  the  same  amount  of  advantage,  as  in  old 
times  the  Church  used,  by  the  common  hangman,  to  burn  books  which  it 
could  not  reply  to,  and  would  not  believe.  Out  of  this  procedure,  which 
needs  not  a  word  to  stamp  it  with  the  reprobation  it  merits,  came  a  long  series 
of  legal  contests,  which  will  require  notice  in  our  subsequent  pages. 

This  State  must  have  had  a  "  constitutional  "  objection  to  the  payment  of 
its  debts,  for  it  was,  in  1793,  sued  by  the  citizens  of  another  State  for  an 
alleged  debt,  and  it  suffered  judgment  to  go  against  it  by  default  j  and  after 
wards  contrived  to  get  an  amendment  on  the  Constitution  agreed  to,  exempt 
ing  States  from  being  sued  by  citizens  of  other  States; — an  article  which  must 
be  exccpted  from  the  general  eulogies  bestowed  upon  the  Instrument  of 
Government,  deserving  rather  to  be  regarded  with  contrition,  and  as  a  warn 
ing.  Nations,  like  individuals,  do  thus  at  times  inflict  punishment  upon 
themselves  for  their  delinquencies,  which  would  else  escape  the  rod,  and  that 
by  the  self-same  means  they  expected  would  secure  to  them  perfect  impunity. 

Another  matter  belonging  to  this  section  of  our  present  subject,  we  find 
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spoken  of  in  Jefferson's  letters.  Writing  to  Madison,  early  in  1797,  he  says,  CHAP. 
— "  I  suppose  you  are  informed  of  the  proceeding  commenced  by  the  legis-  — 
lature  of  Maryland,  to  claim  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac  as  their 
boundary,  and  thus  of  Albemarle,  now  the  central  county  of  the  State  [of  Vir 
ginia],  to  make  a  frontier.  As  it  is  impossible,  upon  any  consistent  principles, 
and  after  such  a  length  of  undisturbed  possession,  that  they  can  expect  to 
establish  their  claim,  it  can  be  ascribed  to  no  other  than  an  intention  to  irri 
tate  and  divide ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  from  what  bow  the  shaft  is  shot. 
However,  let  us  cultivate  Pennsylvania,  and  we  need  not  fear  the  universe." 
Which  is  rather  a  remarkable  declaration  of  the  sort  of  divisions  which  Jef 
ferson  did  not  find  objectionable, — such,  namely,  as  seemed  to  strengthen  his 
own  party ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  us  so  self-evident  that  the  lust  of  an 
nexation  in  Maryland  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  machinations  of  the  Federalists, 
as  it  did  to  the  chief  of  the  "  Democrats." 

North  Carolina  made  itself  notorious  by  its  resistance  to  the  Federal  go 
vernment,  even  after  it  had  accepted  the  Constitution,  and  was  admitted,  at 
its  own  request,  into  the  Union.  Its  legislature  fe fused  to  take  the  oath  to 
maintain  the  Constitution  ;  and  opposed  the  "  assumption  "  of  the  State  debts 
most  vehemently.  There  was  great  trouble  also  made  about  granting  to  the 
central  government  the  occasional  use  of  the  State  gaols, — a  favour,  one  is 
prone  to  think,  which  would  not  have  involved  the  abdication  of  any  State 
rights  at  all.  To  the  Excise  law  it  offered  opposition  as  violent,  but  not  so 
persevering,  as  did  Western  Pennsylvania ;  for  the  Proclamation  issued  by 
Washington,  before  resorting  to  force  for  securing  obedience  to  the  law,  was 
sufficient  to  disarm  it  almost  entirely. 

Jay's  Treaty  met  with  the  most  decidedly  pronounced  opposition  in  these 
States,  as  might  be  supposed  after  the  mention  of  Genet's  enthusiastic  recep 
tion  by  them ;  and  the  political  leaders,  magistrates,  members  of  Congress, 
and  men  of  highest  consideration,  outdid  the  mobs  of  New  England,  in  their 
manifestations  of  hostility  to  Great  Britain,  and  of  enmity,  which  was  at  times 
personal,  against  the  Federalists.  The  legislatures  of  the  States  even  went 
to  the  length  of  discussing  the  Treaty,  and  passing  resolutions  condemnatory 
of  it ;  a  species  of  State  action  most  mischievous  in  respect  of  the  Treaty  itself, 
which  furnished  occasion  for  it;  but  fraught  with  greater  evils,  as  to  the 
country  generally,  and  its  position  in  the  civilized  world,  than  can  easily  be 
estimated.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  we  may,  (with  absolute  truth,)  echoing 
Jefferson's  inuendo  regarding  the  cause  of  division  in  the  Union,  say, — 
"  there  can  be  no  doubt  from  what  bow  tJiis  shaft  was  shot !  " 

In  an  earlier  chapter  we  have  spoken  of  the  reckless  speculation,  which  the 
projected  Federal  City  furnished  ground  for,  and  the  consequent  delay  in  its 
completion.  Such  an  undertaking  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
calling  into  exercise  this  most  unpoctical,  most  unpatriotic  passion  ;  and  it 
must,  perhaps,  have  depended  upon  it  for  its  accomplishment ;  but  we  con 
fess,  that  we  should  have  been  glad  if  we  had  been  spared  this  peculiar  asso 
ciation  of  unsuccessful  speculation  with  the  city  of  Washington. 

u  2 
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The  trade  of  these  States,  at  the  period  we  are  now  engaged  upon,  was  not 
so  general  as  it  is  at  the  present  day ;  and  some  of  the  principal  branches  of 
it  were  completely  in  their  infancy.  The  Southern  ports  presented  a  very 
different  aspect  from  the  bustling  and  varied  activity  of  those  of  the  Northern 
States.  Agriculture  was  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  population  ;  and  all  matters, 
even  to  the  blindly  furious  outbursts  of  passion  upon  political  subjects,  were 
in  keeping  with  the  habits  of  mind  and  of  action  characteristic  of  that  occu 
pation.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  upon  the  Revenue  bill  in  the  opening 
session  of  the  first  Congress,  JEdanus  Burke  (whose  trumpet  gave  so  effectual 
a  warning  about  the  Cincinnati)  spoke  of  indigo  and  rice  as  staple  produc 
tions  of  the  two  southmost  States,  but  asserted  that  so  little  could  be  ob 
tained  for  them,  that  they  were  cultivated  rather  at  a  loss,  than  with  any 
advantage.  He  expected  to  see  the  growth  of  hemp  increase.  But  his  most 
curious  statement  to  our  ears  related  to  cotton, — it  was  in  contemplation, 
if  only  good  seed  could  be  obtained,  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  this  article, 
and  "  he  hoped  it  would. succeed." 

From  this  we  must  only  conclude,  however,  that  cotton  was  not,  as  now  it 
is,  the  staple  of  the  Southern  States.  For,  before  America  was  discovered  by 
Europeans,  it  was  grown  there,  and  woven  into  fabrics  for  clothing.  Near 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  an  article  of  export.  And  Jefferson, 
a  hundred  years  later,  in  1781,  in  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia,"  says, — "  During 
this  time  we  have  manufactured  within  our  families  the  most  necessary  arti 
cles  of  clothing  Those  of  cotton  will  bear  some  .  comparison  with  the  same 
kinds  of  manufacture  in  Europe ;  but  those  of  flax,  hemp,  and  wool  are  very 
coarse,  unsightly,  and  unpleasant." 

"A  short  time  before  the  Revolution,"  says  Mr.  Seabrook  of  South  Caro 
lina,  "  a  few  of  our  planters,  by  growing  patches  of  cotton,  some  of  which  was 
of  the  black  seed  kind,  succeeded  in  clothing,  not  only  their  families,  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed,  but  also  their  slaves.  The  necessities  of  the  war, 
and  the  state  of  things  existing  for  some  time  after  it,  greatly  increased  the 
number  of  domestic  fabricators  of  the  wool,  until  about  the  year  1790,  when 
the  practice  of  using  homespun  for  plantation  purposes  became  very  common 
in  the  districts  and  upper  parishes.  The  yarn  was  spun  at  home,  and  sent  to 
the  nearest  weaver.  The  cotton  for  the  spinning  process  was  prepared  in 
general  by  the  field  labourers,  who  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  work,  picked 
the  seed  from  the  wool,  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  per  week." 

"  At  the  Convention  at  Annapolis,  in  1786,"  as  Macgregor,  from  whom  we 
take  these  interesting  statements,  writes,  "  Mr.  Madison  remarked,  that  '  from 
the  garden  practice  in  Talbot,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  same  kind 
abounding  in  Virginia,  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  United  States 
would  one  day  become  a  great  cotton  producing  country.'  Mr.  Seabrook 
further  remarks — '  that  in  1794  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  United  States 
was  unknown  to  Mr.  Jay,  or  that  as  a  commercial  article  it  was  deemed  of 
little  value,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  Treaty  negotiated  by  him 
[as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter]  it  was  stipulated,  "  that  no  cotton 
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should  be  imported  from  America;"  the  object  being  to  secure  to  the  Eng-    CHAP. 
lish  the  carriage  of  the  West  India  cotton  to  its  market  in  Europe.     For  — — ' — 

A       T\      ]7flQ 

which  reason  the   Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  twelfth  article  of  that  treaty.  '  to  1797. 
The  first  Provincial  Congress   in  Carolina,  held   in  January,  1775,   recom 
mended  the  inhabitants  to  plant  cotton  ;  but  their  recommendation  was  almost 
entirely  disregarded.'  r 

"  In  1784,  an  American  ship  which  imported  eight  bags  of  cotton  into 
Liverpool,  England,  was  seized,  on  the  ground  that  w  much  cotton  could  not 
be  the  produce  of  the  United  States  !  " 

"  The  exports  of  cotton  wool  from  the  United  States  increased  steadily." 
"  In  1796,  the  culture  of  cotton  was  greatly  advanced  by  the  invention  of  the 
saw  gin  by  Eli  Whitney  of  Massachusetts."  "  In  1791,  about  two  millions 
of  pounds  were  grown  in  the  United  States — of  which  about  fifteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  the  produce  of  South  Carolina,  and  about  five  hun 
dred  thousand  pounds,  of  Georgia." 

"  Between  1786  and  1795,  cotton  from  various  parts  of  the  world  was  in 
troduced  into  the  Southern  States,  and  Louisiana."  "  Sea  Island  or  black 
seed  cotton  began  to  be  raised  in  Georgia  in  experimental  quantities,  in 
1786."  "  In  Georgia,  the  long-staple  cotton  was  first  planted  for  market ;  in 
Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas,  the  short-staple  cotton."  "  The  first  attempt  in 
South  Carolina  to  raise  a  crop  of  long  cotton,  was  made  in  1788,  by  Mrs. 
Kensey  Burden,  of  Burden's  island,  St.  Paul's  parish.  As  early  as  about  the 
year  1779,  this  and  the  short-staple  cottons  were  produced  by  her  husband, 
whose  negroes  were  then  clad  in  homespun  of  home  manufacture.  The  first 
successful  crop  appears  to  have  been  grown  by  William  Elliot,  on  Hilton 
Head,  near  Beaufort,  in  1790."  After  this  time  the  cotton  culture  progress 
ed  rapidly.  The  cultivation  of  the  indigo,  which  we  have  seen  Burke  confess 
to  be  unprofitable,  nevertheless,  operated  as  a  hinderance  to  it,  with  those  who 
preferred  established  customs  and  crops. 

Silk  was  produced  at  this  time  also  in  the  Southern  States.  Of  tobacco 
it  is  not  necessary  to  speak,  as  it  had  long  been  amongst  the  most  valuable 
products  of  this  part  of  the  Union.  Rice  was  more  restricted  in  its  range, 
and,  according  to  Burke,  not  very  profitable. 

The  transition  from  this  subject  to  Slavery  is  natural.  Strangely  indeed 
has  this  "  institution  "  of  the  Southern  States  operated  in  respect  of  the 
sources  of  wealth.  On  the  plea  that  only  by  slave  labour  could  the  land  there 
be  cultivated, — which,  put  into  straightforward  English,  was  a  confession,  that 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil  there  had  no  reasonable  claim  to  it, — • 
capital  was  sunk  in  the  purchase  of  negroes  ;  and  in  process  of  time,  the  old 
staples  of  agriculture,  not  proving  sufficiently  gainful,  it  became  needful  to 
find  remunerative  crops  for  them  to  work  upon.  To  this  circumstance,  in 
good  part,  may  be  ascribed  the  rapid  development  of  the  cultivation  of  cot 
ton, — which  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  facts  in  the  history  of  Trade, 
throughout  the  world  ; — and  as  our  story  advances  we  shall  perceive  that  the 
impulsion  of  the  same  supposed  necessity  of  getting  a  fair  return  for  the 
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CHAP,   capital   accumulated   thus  in  the   form  of  enslaved  human  beings,  lias  led 

A~7>~i-«"j  Peters  and  slaveholders  into  courses,  which,  notwithstanding  that  they  are 

to  1797.    carried  on  under  the  sanction  and  protection  of  the  law,  we,  who  happily  are 

unable  by  daily  habituation  to  look  at  these  matters  philosophically 3  recoil 

from  contemplating.     Only  one  thing,  however,  we  would  note  here,  as  hinted 

to  us  by  this  first  glance  at  the  great  American  Cotton-trade, — that,  in  the 

long  run,  slave-labour  doev  not  pay. 

We  have  seen  how,  in  the  Federal  Legislature,  just  as  in  the  Constituent 
Convention,  the  questions  of  the  continuance  of  the  foreign  traffic  in  negroes, 
as  one  portion  of  the  more  momentous  question  of  the  continuance  of  Slavery 
itself,  again  and  again  was  raised,  and  always  showed  itself  as  one  full  of  peril 
for  the  Union.  We  have  also  seen  incontrovertible  grounds  for  concluding, 
that  it  was  the  fanatical  determination  to  uphold  Slavery,  whatever  were  its 
ethical  character,  and  whatever  its  consequences  to  all  concerned,  which  lay 
at  the  foundation  of  the  "  Democracy  "  of  the  men  of  the  South.  A  few 
illustrations  of  the  natural  and  inevitable  fruits  of  this  "  institution,"  in  those 
who  maintain  it,  have  occurred,  too ;  and  we  just  glance  at  these  points,  be 
cause  they  form  parts  of  the  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  United  States, 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  draw  in  these  chapters. 

The  excessive  sensitiveness  of  the  slave  States  upon  that  one  point,  casts 
even  Jefferson's  suspicious  vigilance  against  "  monarchical  conspiracies  "  into 
the  shade.  And,  from  the  peculiar  language  employed,  we  might  sometimes 
be  induced  to  fancy  that  instead  of  the  retention  of  others  in  servile  degrada 
tion,  it  was  the  vindication  of  their  own  personal  or  political  freedom,  which 
engaged  them  in  so  sleepless  a  watch,  and  called  forth  such  words  of  fire. 
Thus,  North  Carolina,  giving  up  to  Congress,  by  legislative  enactment,  its 
western  territory,  imposed  this  most  perfectly  mal-d-propos  condition, — "  Pro 
vided,  that  no  regulation,  made,  or  to  be  made,  by  Congress,  shall  tend  to 
the  emancipation  of  slaves." 

At  this  time,  AVC  must  further  observe,  the  most  northerly  States  in  this 
group  had  forbidden  the  importation  of  slaves  by  Statute  ;  and  that  in  two, 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  emancipation  was  now  allowed  by  law,  and  the  desire 
to  be  rid  of  this  incubus  and  reproach  was  rapidly  growing.  There  were  no 
slaves  at  all  in  the  Old  Bay  State,  its  courts  having  ruled  that  the  first  article 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  had  been  copied  from  the  ever-famous  Declara 
tion  of  Independence,  was  not  to  be  a  mere  platitude.  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Pennsylvania,  had  adopted  schemes  for  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  scanty  numbers  yet  held  in  servitude  in  them. 
Rhode  Island  went  so  far  as  to  prohibit  its  citizens  from  pursuing  the  carry 
ing  trade  in  slaves.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  forbade  the  -bringing  in  of 
any  more  slaves,  although,  they  could  not  yet  determine  to  set  free  those  that 
had  been  introduced.  And  although  excuses  were  made  by  religious  teachers, 
by  churches,  and  ecclesiastical  bodies,  for  an  evil  which  they  lacked  the  faith 
to  eradicate,  they  had  not  yet  of  their  own  accord  descended  to  be  its  vindi 
cators  and  champions. 
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Jefferson, — and  our  sole  regret  in  recording  it,  is  the  fact  that  he  was  not  c  H  A  p. 
amongst  those  who  set  their  thralls  free,  when  it  was  not  penal  to  do  so  in  - 
"  the  Old  Dominion,"  but  retained  them,  and  used  them  in  the  various  ways  to  1797. 
in  which  slaves  are  customarily  used, — Jefferson,  in  his  original  draught  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  made  it  one  capital  charge  against  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  that "  determined  to  keep  open  a  market,  where  MEN  should 
bo  bought  and  sold,  he  had  prostituted  his  negative,  for  suppressing  every  le 
gislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  restrain  this  execrable  commerce  ;"  and  into  his 
abortive  scheme,  (which  we  shall  mention  in  the  following  chapter,)  for  par 
celling  out  the  western  territories  into  distinct  States,  introduced  this  pro 
vision,  "  that  after  the  year  1800,  there  should  be  neither  slavery  nor  in 
voluntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States,  other  than  in  the  punishment  of 
crimes,  whereof  the  party  should  have  been  duly  convicted."  And  thus 
much  must  suffice  for  our  notice  in  this  place,  of  a  subject,  which  in  its  rela 
tion  to  the  Union,  and  to  every  single  State  composing  it,  to  the  affairs  we 
have  narrated,  but  most  of  all  to  tln.e  future, — and  that  not  of  America  alone, 
— is  one  of  unequalled  interest  and  moment. 

Indian  affairs,  in  the  South,  were  as  much  embroiled  as  we  have  seen  them 
in  the  Northern  States.  Two  numerous  and  powerful  tribes  occupied  the 
western  parts  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  nearest  to  the  districts  in  which 
the  whites  were  established,  —  the  Cherokees  and  the  Creeks ;  the  latter 
of  whom  were  the  aboriginal  possessors  of  Georgia.  Both  had  joined  the 
British'  in  the  war.  partly  because  of  the  standing  cause  of  hostilities,  the  in 
vasion  of  their  hunting-grounds  by  the  backwoodsmen  ;  and  in  respect  of  the 
Creeks,  in  part  because  they  happened  to  have  as  their  chief,  at  this  time, 
the  son  of  a  Scotchman  by  an  Indian  woman,  named  Alexander  Mf  Gillivray, 
who  having  received  a  commercial  education,  was  able  to  command  them 
with  greater  effect  than  the  leaders  of  other  tribes.  M'Gillivray's  father 
was  a  Tory,  and  had  lost  his  property  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  ;  he, 
therefore,  with  his  nation  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Spaniards  of  Florida, 
and  was  able  to  harass  the  Americans  considerably  on  that  frontier. 

Many  treaties  had  been  made  with  these  fierce  warriors,  and  they  had  been 
no  better  observed  on  either  side  than  Indian  treaties  usually  were  ; — the 
natives  believing  themselves  over-reached,  and  not  without  good  reason, 
when  they  saw  their  territories  encroached  upon,  more  and  more  continually, 
by  the  Americans ;  while  these  considered  it  an  act  of  great  favour  that  they 
did  not  wholly  dispossess  the  original  proprietors  of  the  soil.  The  back 
woodsmen,  as  we  may  see  by  examples  in  another  chapter,  regarded  their 
neighbours  with  the  same  insolent  contempt,  and  held  their  lives  and  liberties 
as  cheaply,  as  uncultivated  men  associated  by  race  with  the  civilized  world 
ever  treat  the  people  of  "  barbarous  "  or  uncivilized  races  ; — unless  they 
should  have  enslaved  them,  for  then  they  arc  property,  and  their  lives,  &c., 
have  a  value.  Georgia,  with  its  usual  forgetfulness  of  all  but  itself,  contrary 
to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  made  treaties  in  its  own  name  with  the  Creeks, 
and  offered  for  sale  the  lands  upon  which  they  had  by  this  unsatisfactory 
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c  H^A  P.  process  extinguished  the  Indian  title.     Yet  the  Indians  were  still  possessors 
of  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the  State. 
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to  1797.  Ine  irritation  on  both  sides  grew  so  greatly,  in  consequence  01  tnese  and 
other  similar  proceedings,  that  in  the  year  of  the  framing  of  the  new  Consti 
tution  for  the  United  States,  war  broke  out  between  the  States  of  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  and  the  Indians  bordering  upon  and  occupying  their  western 
districts.  The  Cherokees  suffered  prodigiously  from  it,  and  were  at  last 
driven  to  beg  the  protection  of  their  neighbours,  the  Creeks,  who,  from  the 
intelligence  of  their  chief,  and  their  propinquity  to  the  Spanish  stations,  were 
far  more  powerful,  and  infinitely  better  armed.  The  old  Congress  laboured 
vainly  for  a  time  to  repress  this  unauthorized  exhibition  of  State  sovereignty ; 
and  in  the  end  was  obliged  to  threaten  to  protect  the  Cherokees  by  the  con 
tinental  soldiers  of  the  western  posts,  against  the  Carolinians  ;  while  it  opened 
negotiations  with  the  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  co-operation 
in  bringing  about  a  peace.  At  this  period,  and  in  part,  no  doubt,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  peculiarity  of  their  position  in  having  as  a  chief  a  man  imbued 
with  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  the  Creeks  had  made  considerable  advances 
beyond  their  aboriginal  condition,  engaging  not  only  in  pastoral  pursuits,  but 
even  cultivating  the  land  in  some  parts,  and  giving  a  sure  but  melancholy 
proof  that  they  had  acquired  the  notion  of  "  property,"  by  holding  as  slaves 
negroes  who  had  escaped  from  the  States,  hoping  amongst  the  (i  noble 
savages  "  to  find  freedom. 

More  favourable  regards  for  the  United  States  than  might  have  been  hoped 
for  were  displayed  by  this  people,  when,  after  the  commencement  of  the  new 
state  of  things,  the  President  sent  a  commission  to  investigate  the  posture  of 
affairs,  and  to  report  upon  the  Georgian  Treaties.  And  though  the  immedi 
ate  issue  was  not  what  Washington  desired,  the  way  was  opened  for  further 
negotiations  ;  and  in  the  next  year,  1790,  another  commission  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  Scoto-Indian  chief,  with  some  thirty  of  his  braves,  to  pro 
ceed  to  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  meeting  with  the  "  great 
Father,"  whom  they  were  disposed  to  put  in  the  place  formerly  held  by  the 
British  king. 

M'Gillivray  and  his  Creek  warriors  were  received  with  all  honour  at  the 
s?at  of  government,  and  the  Taunnany  Society  appropriately  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  strangers.  A  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  7th  of  August,  by 
which  the  Indians  gave  up  a  considerable  tract  of  country  to  Congress,  and 
received  not  only  "  certain  valuable  Indian  goods  "  in  acknowledgment  of  it, 
but  also  the  promise  of  the  payment  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  annually  ;  and 
other  arrangements  for  the  good  of  both  parties  were  made.  Publicly,  the 
treaty  was  ratified  by  the  observance  of  ceremonies  regarded  by  the  Creeks 
as  significant  of  the  obligations  they  had  entered  upon ;  and  in  private, 
Charles  J".  Ingersoll,  when  a  boy,  saw  Washington,  "  in  his  drawing-room, 
with  his  secretaries,  Pickering,  Hamilton,  and  Knox,  smoking  the  pipe  of 
peace  with  a  tribe  of  Indians,  all  solemn  as  he  was." 

Notwithstanding  this  treaty,  however,  and  others  negotiated  with  the  Che- 
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rokees,  and  which  relate  more  particularly  to  the  region  beyond  the  Appala-   CHAP. 
chians,  there  were   continual  difficulties  occurring.     The  borderers,  it  must 


be  confessed,  were  almost  always  in  the  wrong  ;  and  sometimes  the  Governors  101797. 
of  the  States  were  guilty  of  outrages  upon  the  sons  of  the  forest.  Washing 
ton  endeavoured  to  act,  by  means  of  his  agents,  on  those  broad  and  philan 
thropic  principles,  which  he  avowed  in  more  than  one  of  his  speeches  to 
Congress,  and  which  have  been  spoken  of  before.  Much  of  the  violent  oppo 
sition  of  Georgia  to  the  general  policy  of  the  Administration  had  no  better 
ground,  than  the  endeavours  made  with  untiring  perseverance  by  the  Presi 
dent,  for  the  protection  of  the  Indian  tribes,  who  were  disposed  to  adopt  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  to  be  really  friends  to  the  people  of  the  States.  From 
which  we  obtain  another  view  of  the  composition  of  the  Democratic  party. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  terminated,  for  a  time,  by  another  treaty,  which 
was  concluded  in  June,  1796,  at  Colerain,  in  Georgia,  with  the  Creeks.  By 
this,  the  boundary  of  the  Indian  lands  was  more4 accurately  determined,  the 
establishment  of  trading  posts  was  settled,  goods  to  the  value  of  six  thousand 
dollars  were  promised  as  a  free  gift,  and  the  assistance  of  two  blacksmiths, 
with  strikers,  and  also  with  the  necessary  tools,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  relinquishment  of  their  rude  mode  of  life,  and  the  conversion  of  their 
hunting-grounds  into  arable  land.  How  successful  this  experiment  was,  we 
shall  see  when  we  record  the  story  of  another  Presidency. 

We  cannot  continue  our  portrait  gallery  here ;  for  Sullivan  has  furnished 
us  with  but  few  sketches  of  Southern  men,  in  his  invaluable  "  Letters ; "  and 
some  of  these  have  been  introduced  into  our  narrative,  whilst  others  will  be 
as  we  proceed.  A  very  few  remarks  therefore  will  conclude  this  portion  of 
the  record  of  Washington's  administration. 

The  difference  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  States  is  very  striking  when 
we  compare  the  amount  of  "  human  interest"  attaching  to  their  separate  his 
tories.  Leaving  out  of  the  account  the  Middle  States,  in  which  many  of  the 
features  of  both  groups  were  blended,  the  parts  taken  by  the  Northern  and 
the  Southern  States  forcibly  remind  us  of  those  played  by  the  states  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  respectively,  in  Grecian  story.  The  vast  dissimilarity  in 
so  many  respects,  in  both  cases,  renders  all  the  more  emphatic  the  resem 
blances  in  political  principle,  and  in  social  character,  between  the  Spartan 
oligarchs^  who  despised  commerce,  and  held  that  all  other  states  in  Greece 
should  be  self-governed,  so  that  their  own  supremacy  in  the  councils  of 
Hellas  might  be  secured,  and  the  (t  Democrats  "  of  the  South,  on  the  one 
hand ;  and  on  the  other,  between  the  intrepid  and  restless  traders,  seamen, 
and  warriors  of  the  Athenian  demos',  ambitious  only  that  the  Hellenic  world 
should  keep  its  place  in  the  fore-front  of  mankind,  and  never  be  displaced  by 
a  "  barbarian  "  people,  and  the  republicans  of  the  North.  Yet  we  must  not 
suppose  that  the  old  conclusions  tried  between  the  rival  chiefs  of  Greece,  were 
all  that  are  at  issue  in  this  modern  conflict ;  nor  that,  although  there  is  so  much 
more  of  "  human  interest "  (as  we  intimated)  attaching  to  one  party  in  this 
high  contention  than  to  the  other,  that  to  one  alone  has  been  intrusted  the 
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solution  of  the  difficulties  that  statesmen  perceive  encumbering  the  path,  along 
which  nations  must  advance  if  the  ideal  of  man  and  of  society  is  ever  to  be 
''  realized.  The  remarkable  differences,  both  essential  and  circumstantial,  be 
tween  those  combatants  in  ancient  times  and  these  of  the  modern  world,  will 
suffice  to  show  that  a  much  more  involved  and  more  concerning  matter  is 
now  in  litigation;  and  a  comparison  of  the  excellences  and. defects  of  the 
Federal  and  Democratic  li  platforms,"  such  as  may  be  made  in  a  single 
glance,  will  demonstrate,  that  in  the  end  it  will  prove,  that  to  neither  ex 
clusively  can  the  palm  be  given,  since,  however  glorious  the  issue  of  the 
strife,  both  have  striven  but  blindly,  and  neither  will  have  attained  its  peculiar 
object,  whilst  both  must  recognise  in  the  result  actually  reached  that  for 
which  it  ought  to  have  toiled,  and  in  the  possession  of  which,  participated  by 
its  antagonist,  it  will  be  able  to  rest,  confessing  with  gratitude  that  the  Hand 
by  which  that  result  was  brought  to  pass,  ivas  God's. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE   ULTRAMONTANE    REGION. — THE     PIONEERS. — NEW    STATES    PROJECTED    ANI>    FOUNDED. — KEN 
TUCKY. — TENNESSEE. — INDIAN   WARS   AND   TREATIES. — THE    COLUMBIA   RIVER   EXPLORED. 

CHAP.  IF  the  dissimilarity  between  Athens  and  Sparta, -and  New  England  and  the 
777  South,  strikes  us  so  forcibly  when  we  are  considering  the  remarkable  points 

to  17<J7.  of  resemblance  between  them,  and  shows  us  that  the  old  world  is  quite 
passed  away ;  in  how  much  more  clear  a  light  must  the  comparison  of  those 
whom  first  we  have  to  notice  now,  with  their  parallels  in  ancient  times,  put 
the  same  fact.  The  memories  of  "  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  and  of  the  adven 
turous  founders  of  other  States,  are  kept  alive  indeed,  and  could  never  be 
suffered  to  perish ;  and  the  names  of  towns  and  cities,  of  countries  and  States, 
are  the  monumental  records  of  those  friends  of  their  country  and  of  their 
species.  But  no  apotheosis,  is  bestowed  upon  them  now;  we  do  not  even 
canonise  them ; — nor  have  their  heroic  deeds,  and  those  of  their  companions, 
and  worthy  and  successful  imitators,  inspired  any  heroic  lay.  And  yet,  in 
what  respect  were  Theseus  and  Hercules,  and  those  who  are  immortalized  by 
the  fc  tale  of  Troy  divine,"  more  signal  benefactors  of  men  ?  Nay,  compared 
with  Daniel  Boone  and  Simon  Kenton,  with  Patterson  and  Clark,  and  those 
who  have  performed  for  the  regions  beyond  the  Mississippi  what  they  did 
for  Kentucky, — what  were  Theseus  and  Hercules,  had  their  labours  been 
tenfold  greater  and  more  numerous,  in  the  history  of  the  race  ?  Few  nobler 
themes  for  the  epic  muse  could  be  found  amongst  recent  events,  than  the 
achievements  of  "  the  Pioneers ; "  and  doubtless  they  will  one  day  be  wor- 
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thily  sung;  we  must  be  contented  in  plain  prose  to  tell  so  much  of  them  as    CHAP. 
pertains  to  our  proper  undertaking.  — - — — 

The  country  which  we  have  denominated  "  Ultramontane,"  consists  of  the  to  1797. 
entire  tract  lying  between  the  Appalachian  mountains  and  the  Mississippi ; 
which,  at  the  time  we  have  reached,  was  in  part  covered  with  almost  im 
penetrable  forests, while  the  rest  was  pathless  prairie.  It  abounded  in  game; 
most  of  the  species  now  met  with  in  the  plains  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Ivocky  Mountains  then  roved  at  will  through  these  more  luxuriant  re 
gions,  and  contended  for  the  possession  of  them  with  the  scarcely  less  wild 
red  men,  who  were  the  last  scanty  remnants  of  the  once  numerous  and  civil 
ized  people  of  North  America.  Spain  had,  in  the  days  of  her  imperial 
grandeur,  looked  upon  this  wide  domain  from  the  southern  extremity,  and 
had  called  it  her  own.  France,  when,  emulous  of  Spain  and  jealous  of  Great 
Britain,  she  aimed  at  extensive  colonial  possessions,  had  occupied  it  at  each 
extremity;  and  projected  the' wonderful  scheme  of  a  chain  of  forts  along  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  encircling  the  British  colonies, 
and  (by  advancing  the  toils  gradually  eastward)  of  driving  the  haughty 
islanders  into  the  Atlantic.  Great  Britain,  and,  after  their  Independence,  the 
United  States, — instead  of  registering  "  pretences  "  which  could  not  be  made 
good,  or  framing  schemes  which  would  have  demanded  the  armed  hordes  of 
a  Tatar  conqueror,  rather  than  such  a  portion  of  the  trained  army  of  a  Eu 
ropean  king  as  could  be  spared  for  making  acquisitions  in  another  hemisphere, 
to  carry  them  out, — marched  slowly  but  surely,  by  small  detachments,  making 
good  each  step  as  it  was  taken,  through  all  the  natural  lines  of  approach,  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  country.  Forests  sank  before  them,  prairies  yielded 
to  the  plough ;  the  beaver,  the  bison,  the  bear,  the  puma,  left  their  rivers, 
plains,  and  woods,  to  these  mighty  hunters  ;  and  the  Indians  themselves,  after 
a  stout  and  protracted  struggle  against  the  deadly  bullets,  the  strong  liquors, 
and  the  frightful  diseases, — against  the  terrible  immorality,  and  the  pure  and 
spiritual  religion  of  the  invaders, — also  yielded,  and  now  occupy,  upon  suffer 
ance  and  in  subjection,  a  corner  of  the  wide  realm  beyond  "  the  Father  of 
waters,"  not  a  foot  of  their  old  patrimonial  land  being  their  own. 

The  earlier  history  of  the  occupation  of  this  region  does  not  concern  us  here, 
as  it  has  been  related  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  There,  too,  will  be  found 
some  notices  of  the  commencement  of  tb,e  conquests  of  the  United  States  be 
yond  the  mountains  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  introduce  only  so  much  as  will  suf 
fice  to  make  our  narrative  of  the  creation  of  the  new  States,  and  the  extension 
of  the  territory  actually  possessed*  by  the  Federal  Government,  intelligible. 

Foremost  in  the  band  of  sturdy  spirits,  for  whom  the  work  they  performed 
has  procured  the  title  of"  the  Pioneers,"  stands  Daniel  Boone.  This  extraordi 
nary  man,  who  was  moulded  by  nature  for  the  tasks  he  afterwards  achieved,  set 
out  upon  his  adventures  in  1769,  and  after  six  years  of  perils,  conducted  the 
first  settlers  into  Kentucky,  to  a  station  which  they  called  Booriesborough. — • 
Our  readers  must  imagine  a  quadrangle  of  above  eighty  yards  in  length, 
by  fifty-five  broad  ;  abutting  on  the  river  Kentucky.  At  each  angle  stood  a 
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CHAP,  square,  stout-built  log-house,  of  two  stories  high,  roofed  with  shingles,  and 
-  with  the  upper  floor  projecting  over  the  sides  of  the  lower  or  ground  floor. 
toiVfl/.  These  were  the  dwellings  of  the  "proprietors,"  the  speculators  in  the  un 
cleared  lands,  who  had  ventured  their  money,  and  their  lives  too,  in  the 
desperate  undertaking  of  founding  a  settlement  in  the  far  west.  "  The  dan 
ger's  self  was  lure  alone."  Each  side  of  the  quadrangle  was  formed  by  a 
strong  stockade ;  and  there  was  a  small  and  secure  gate  in  the  middle  of  each 
longest  side.  Joining  the  stockade,  in  groups  of  four  on  each  side  of  each 
gate,  and  of  five  at  the  ends  of  the  quadrangle,  stood  twenty-eight  log-cabins, 
each  about  eighteen  feet  square,  for  the  use  of  the  families  pertaining  to  the 
colony.  The  outside  wall  was  built  up  close,  and  made  bullet-proof,  without 
doors  or  windows,  and  raised  twelve  feet  in  height,  from  which  the  roof,  with 
a  single  slope,  declined  to  the  inner  wall,  eight  feet  high.  All  the  doors 
opened  into  the  quadrangle,  and  all  the  window-openings  looked  upon  it; 
but  there  were  port-holes  in  the  upper  floor  of  the  proprietor's  houses,  which 
commanded  a  wide  range  of  cleared  ground  on  each  side  of  the  station. — And 
from  beginnings  as  humble  as  this  many  of  the  noblest  cities  of  the  Western 
States  took  their  rise. 

This  station  was  the  first  step  in  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  new  colony,  or 
rather  republic,  which  the  founder  named  "  Transylvania  in  America."  The 
lands  for  this  purpose  had  been  purchased  of  the  Cherokees,  by  Colonel 
Kichard  Henderson,  a  North  Carolina  lawyer.  But  as  the  British  authorities 
had  not  been  consulted,  the  contract  was  illegal,  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of 
Lord  Dunmore,  before  he  fled  from  his  post  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  to 
denounce  Henderson,  and  all  his  associates,  as  violators  of  the  law.  It  is  some 
what  remarkable,  that  both  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  in  the  Con 
stitution,  this  restriction  of  the  right  to  deal  with  the  aborigines  to  the  Central 
government,  should  have  been  copied  from  the  old  colonial  regulations. 

About  the  same  time,  another  fortified  post,  called  Harrodsburg,  was  estab 
lished  by  another  "  Pioneer,"  —  James  Harrod  byname.  And  soon  after 
wards  other  settlements  were  made,  so  that  the  proprietors  felt  it  desirable  to 
frame  a  regular  Constitution,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  on  board  the  May 
flower,  the  first  settlers  of  New  England  drew  up  a  scheme  of  civil  polity, 
before  they  had  so  much  as  set  foot  on  shore.  A  house  of  delegates,  eighteen 
in  number,  from  the  four  stations,  was  chosen ;  and  the  principal  articles  of 
the  Constitution  provided  for  the  annual  election  of  that  house,  secured  "  per 
fect  religious  freedom  and  general  toleration,"  left  the  raising  and  disposal  of 
all  public  money  to  "  the  convention,"  and  projected,  when  "  the  colony 
should  be  more  mature,"  the  intercalation  of  "  a  council  of  freehold  residents, 
not  exceeding  twelve  in  number,"  between  the  delegates  and  the  proprietors. 

Neither  the  provincial  government  of  Virginia,  however,  nor  the  provin 
cial  Congress,  nor  (subsequently)  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
would  sanction  this  attempt  of  Henderson.  The  majority  of  the  colonists  also 
never  cordially  approved  or  supported  the  proprietary  government ;  and  when 
the  revolutionary  opinions  which  spread  every  where  in  consequence  of  the 
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proceedings  of  the  British  monarch  and  his  ministers,  about  1770,  made  their    CHAP. 
way  into  Transylvania.  Henderson's  scheme  was  virtually  overthrown.    Find-  : — 
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ing  it  impracticable  to  maintain  his  position,  he  at  length  abandoned  his  pre 
tensions,  and  with  his  associates  claimed  a  full  compensation  from  Virginia, 
on  the  ground  of  having  extinguished  Indian  title ;  which,  after  many  years 
of  delay,  they  obtained.  Virginia  erected  the  whole  tract  which  it  claimed 
south  of  the  Ohio,  into  the  "  county  of  Kentucky,"  and  thus  brought  the  ad 
ministration  of  its  affairs  under  its  own  hand. 

As  for  Boone,  his  talent  was  not  displayed  in  these  movements,  but  in  out 
witting  the  crafty  natives  when  they  attacked  the  station  by  cunning,  and  in 
beating  them  in  open  fight  when  they  used  violence  against  it.  The  enlisting 
of  the  Indians  by  the  British  furnished  him  only  too  abundant  opportunities 
for  a  kind  of  warfare  which  he  thoroughly  delighted  in.  In  one  surprise  one  of 
his  daughters  was  carried  off,  but  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  her :  at  another 
time  he  was  himself,  with  twenty-eight  followers,  captured,  and  he  remained  for 
half  a  year  with  the  Indians  in  Canada.  Just  before  the  setting  out  of  a  great 
expedition  against  the  station  he  had  planned  and  set  up,  Boone  escaped,  with 
food  for  scarcely  a  day  in  his  wallet,  traversed  the  wilderness  alone,  and 
reached  Boonesborough  before  the  Indians  had  approached  it. 

When  peace  was  restored  Boone  "  remained  a  plain  and  retired  farmer, 
enjoying  the  domestic  comforts  of  rural  life  in  the  country  which  he  had  ex 
plored,  settled,  and  so  nobly  defended."  But  a  change  soon  came.  "  While 
lands  were  cheap  and  plenty,  and  exposed  to  constant  dangers  from  hostile 
savages,  his  right  to  the  possession  and  occupancy  of  a  small  portion  was  not 
disputed  ;  but  when  settlements  were  extended,  and  a  dense  population 
had  filled  the  country,  and  Indian  dangers  were  past,  lands  became  valuable, 
and  titles  were  examined  and  compared.  The  hardy  pioneer,  the  hunter,  or 
the  woodsman,  unskilled  in  the  technicalities  of  law,  and  the  intricacies  of 
land-titles  and  judicial  procedure,  was  compelled  to  give^ray  to  the  avarice 
of  the  speculator,  the  land-jobber,  and  the  script-holder.  The  possession  of 
paper  titles,  or  script,  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  when  the  whole  West  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  hostile  Indians,  had  more  virtue  in  them,  and  gave  a 
better  title  to  the  emigrant  stranger,  than  the  actual  possession  and  conquest 
of  the  country  ;  and  those  who  had  expelled  the  savages,  and  encountered  all 
the  horrors  of  a  frontier  life  in  holding  possession  of  the  country,  were  in 
their  old  age  compelled  to  surrender  the  result  of  all  their  toils  to  some  for 
tunate  [script-holder].  In  all  litigation  relative  to  land-titles  in  Kentucky, 
the  law  leaned  to  the  non-resident  script-holder  ;  and  Boone,  who  could  con 
ceive  no  title  better  than  conquest  and  actual  possession,  was  stripped  of  his 
lands  by  legal  decisions,  while  his  personal  estate  was  exhausted  in  payment 
of  costs." 

We  have  omitted  a  few  words,  which  rather  describe  the  author's  indigna 
tion  against  the  law,  than  the  facts  of  Boone's  case.  They  are  hard  enough, 
and  we  can  fully  sympathize  with  the  indignation  of  the  writer,  as  far  as  the 
brave  backwoodsman  is  concerned.  And  with  him  we  do  not  wonder  that, 
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c  II^A  p.    finding  the  law  inexorable,  in  1800,  "  taking  his  faithful  rifle  and  his  family," 
Boone  should  flee  to  the  countries  where  law  had  no  power.     On  the  banks 
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10  iVy7.    of  the  Missouri  he  spent  the  residue  of  his  days  in  solitude  and  in  peace. 

The  life  of  Simon  Kenton  was  marked  by  far  more  "  moving  accidents  " 
and  adventures.  Born  of  poor  parents,  he  found  himself  at  sixteen  years  of 
age  a  destitute  fugitive  from  the  punishment  for  what  he  feared  was  homi 
cide.  He  first  learned  the  mysteries  of  that  ungentle  craft,  the  hunter's  in 
the  backwoods.  Employed  next  as  a  scout  and  messenger  by  the  British, 
whilst  they  were  at  war  with  France,  he  acquired  other  arts,  and  became  at 
length  attached  to  the  Transylvanian  settlements,  as  a  ranger.  The  admiring 
historian  of  "  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  "  has  sketched  him  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  when  he  was  no  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  we  can 
easily  picture  the  hero  of  Boonesborough  as  he  was  then  in  the  pride  of  his  prime, 
"  standing  in  his  mocassins  six  feet  and  one  inch,"  "  his  muscle  full  and  firm," 
"  his  form  erect  and  graceful,  his  limbs  well  proportioned,  and  possessing  un 
common  strength."  "  His  complexion  was  naturally  fair,  his  hair  flaxen  brown, 
and  his  eye  a  soft  grayish  blue.  In  his  eye  there  was  a  bewitching  smile, 
which  seldom  failed  to  fascinate  the  beholder,  and  to  bespeak  his  partiality." 
"  His  voice  was  soft  and  tremulous,  but  not  unpleasant  to  the  ear."  "  He  was 
one  of  nature's  noblemen,  uncontaminated  by  luxury  and  vice."  "  The 
strategy  of  the  hunter  and  the  frontier  soldier  "  was  his  only  knowledge  ;  t(  old 
age  found  him  barely  able  to  inscribe  a  roll  with  an  autograph  intended  for 
'  Simon  Kenton.' '  No  one  can  fail  to  recognise  in  him  the  original  of 
Cooper's  world-renowned  Leather- Stocking. 

For  the  recital  of  the  sickening  horrors  of  a  successful  Indian  attack,  we 
confess  that  we  have  no  heart ;  neither  is  it  necessary  to  say  more  than  that 
whenever,  by  the  adoption  of  the  most  patient  and  ingenious  cunning,  they 
contrived  to  succeed,  the  glory  of  the  warriors  of  the  American  forests  was 
to  slay  every  human  being,  with  every  addition  of  insult  and  torture  that  the 
heat  of  the  engagement  and  the  circumstances  of  the  place  allowed.  For 
prisoners,  in  general,  as  is  well  known,  a  far  more  horrible  fate  was  reserved. 
Occasionally,  but  not  frequently,  mercy  was  shown,  both  in  the  fight  and  after 
wards.  Old  age,  womanhood,  infancy,  were  very  rarely  a  protection  from  the 
tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife.  And  the  most  extraordinary  fact  con 
nected  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  is,  that  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the 
white  hunters,  who  followed  the  Indian  mode  of  living,  imitated  them  also 
in  all  the  ferocious  savagery  of#  their  warfare,  and  kept  as  trophies  of  their 
prowess  the  scalps  of  their  foes  whom  they  had  slain. 

One  scene  at  Boonesborough  will  afford  a  livelier  notion  of  life  on  the 
frontiers,  than  any  of  the  frightful  stories  we  allude  to.  Soon  after  Kenton 
entered  the  service  of  Daniel  Boone,  setting  out  one  morning  with  two  com 
panions  for  an  early  hunt,  two  men,  who  had  left  the  encampment  still  earlier, 
suddenly  rushed  back  from  the  adjacent  woods,  chased  by  five  red  men.  The 
tomahawk  of  one  of  the  Indians  felled  one  fugitive  while  he  was  yet  nearly 
seventy  yards  from  the  gate ;  but  before  the  victor  could  possess  himself  of 
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the  hoi  rid  memorial  of  his  skill,  Kenton  fired  and  he  fell  dead  upon  his  vie-    CI^AP- 
tim.     His  four  comrades  fled,  closely  pursued  by  the  backwoodsmen ;  Cap-  — - 
tain  Boone  and  his  men  hastened  to  support  them;  and  they  pressed  on  so    to  1797. 
hotly  that  ere  they  were  aware  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  party 
of  the  enemy.  A  deadly  conflict  ensued  ;  each  combatant,  sheltered  by  a  tree, 
fired   when  the  least  advantage   was   given   by  a  foe.     Quickness   of  sight, 
rapidity  and  certainty  of  aim,  with  coolness,  were  the  indispensable  conditions 
for  safety  in  such  warfare.  Kenton  espied  an  Indian  marking  down  the  Captain, 
and  sent  a  bullet  through  his  brain  before  he  could  draw  the  trigger.  Boone's 
party  was  at  last  quite  surrounded,  and  their  only  hope  of  escape  was  to 
force  their  way  through  the  enemies'  line  to  the  fort.     In  effecting  this  the 
Captain  received  a  rifle-ball  in  his  leg,  and  fell,  with  his  limb  broken.     In 
stantly  the  whoop  of  triumph  rose,  and  the  successful  marksman  rushed  at 
him  with  his  tomahawk  raised  ;  but  still  more  rapidly,  and  with  more  faval 
effect,  Kenton  fired  on  the  savage  ;  and  as  the  little  band  bore  their  intrepid 
leader  into  the   gate  Boone  (whose  life  had  thus  twice   been  saved  by  his  ' 
ranger's  skill  and  devotion)  thrilled  not  only  his  breast,  but   that  of  every 
man  in  the  garrison,  by  the  rough  but  hearty  eulogy, — "  Well  done,  Kenton  ! 
you  have  acted  like  a  man  this  day  !  " 

Kenton's  life  was  varied  by  a  captivity  of  nine  months  to  his  relentless 
foes ;  who,  after  they  had  compelled  him  to  a  ride  like  that  of  Mazeppa, 
bound  to  the  back  of  an  untamed  horse ;  and  exposed  him  night  after  night 
to  the  musquitoes,  "  staked  out "  upon  the  ground;  condemned  him  to  run  the 
gauntlet,  and  then  to  death  by  torture.  He  was  nearly  killed  by  the  first 
part  of  the  ceremony ;  and  an  attempt  to  get  away  was  punished  by  additional 
inflictions ;  but  Simon  Girty  (a  Pennsylvania!!  who  had  taken  up  the  Indian 
mode  of  living,  and  was  then  a  chief  of  some  mark  amongst  the  red  men  of  the 
North-west)  saved  him  from  the  last  tortures,  and  he  was  ransomed  by  the 
British  officer  at  Detroit.  From  his  custody  he  escaped,  (for  he  was  yet  a 
prisoner  of  war,)  and  returned  to  the  post  in  Kentucky.  When  the  war  was 
over,  litigations,  like  those  which  impoverished  Boone,  reduced  him  to  such 
destitution,  that  he  was  forced  (being  dispossessed  of  all  that  he  had  ever 
had)  to  betake  himself  again  to  the  wilderness,  and  soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  next  century  he  pushed  forward  to  the  verge  of  civilization,  in  the  pre 
sent  State  of  Ohio ;  where  we  may  perhaps,  at  a  subsequent  period,  find  him, 
a  patriot  true,  notwithstanding  the  hard  measure  he  had  received  from  his 
ungrateful  countrymen. 

Such  were  the  men,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  task  of  subduing  to  the 
purposes  of  civilized  life,  the  pathless  country  beyond  the  Appalachians  ;  and 
the  present  state  of  that  wide  and  fruitful  region,  with  its  numberless  towns 
and  villages,  and  its  smiling  homesteads,  is  the  proof  that  they  did  not  fail  to 
do,  what  was  in  them,  like  men. 

How  this  entire  region  was,  throughout  the  war,  the  scene  of  perpetual 
conflict;  and  every  settler's  daily  life  was,  as  Wallenstein  (in  Schiller's  play) 
says,  "  but  a  battle  and  a  march,"  can  easily  be  fancied  by  our  readers ;  who 
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c  HA  p.    have  already  heard  how  the  British  formed  alliances  with  the  Indians  of  the 
-  Western  frontiers,  and  prevented  the  employment,  in  the  regular  war  on  the 

to  1797.  Atlantic  coast,  of  America's  most  stalwart  sons  and  deadliest  marksmen. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  state  of  peace  was  in  these  parts  free  from 
alarms.  In  peace,  the  stations  were  not,  commonly,  subject  to  violent  and 
determined  attacks  from  the  Indians  in  force ;  but  every  young  warrior 
had  to  win  his  reputation,  and  there  was  always  vengeance  to  be  exacted  for 
some  real  or  imaginary  wrong,  and  so  the  more  deadly  "  war-party  "  of  one 
or  two  would  hover  about  the  isolated  settlements,  to  cut  off  any  straggler 
beyond  the  stockades,  or  to  carry  away  horses  or  cattle. 

In  the  North-western  region  there  was,  added  to  this  cause  of  disquiet,  the 
occupation  of  the  American  posts  by  British  garrisons,  about  which  we  have 
heard  so  much,  and  which  continued  till  Jay's  Treaty  came  into  force.  The 
spectacle  of  British  soldiers  in  garrison,  within  the  "land  of  liberty,"  and  in 
contravention  of  the  express  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  was  one  which  the 
•  Americans  could  never  patiently  behold,  and  great  was  the  irritation  of  the 
residents  in  the  forest-clearings  in  consequence.  Whether  the  Indians 
suffered  more  because  of  this  unwholesome  excitement,  or  the  commanders 
of  the  British  posts  encouraged  them  to  attack  the  settlers,  can  never  truly  be 
known ;  but  we  have  too  many  records  of  outrages  of  the  isolated  character 
we  have  described,  to  permit  us  to  fancy  that  the  peace  actually  brought  so 
much  as  an  armistice  into  this  part  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  former  portion  of  this  History,  we  have  spoken  of  the  conflicting 
claims  of  the  several  States  to  lands  never  occupied  by  their  citizens,  nor 
even  taken  possession  of  in  their  names.  From  the  era  of  Independence  this 
was  a  constant  source  of  litigation  and  dispute ;  and  many  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  Continental  Congress  arose  from  the  jealousies  between  the  Represent 
atives  of  the  States  which  were  engaged  in  these  vexatious  suits.  The  secret 
reason  for  the  pertinacity  with  which  these  pretences  were  maintained,  was  not 
so  much  the  lust  of  territorial  aggrandizement,  as  the  expectation  of  prodigious 
profits  to  be  made  from  the  sale  of  these  lands.  And  it  is  especially  to  be 
noted,  that  both  the  States  individually,  and  Congress,  (or  the  majority  of  the 
Legislature,  which  could  at  any  time  be  found  in  opposition  to  the  Represent 
atives  of  a  single  State,)  were  possessed  of  the  same  notion ;  and  for  the  same 
reason, — all  alike  being  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  needing  still  more  sup 
plies  for  carrying  on  the  war.  How  it  happened  that  they  expected  to  obtain 
these  supplies  from  the  sale  of  these  lands,  when  their  citizens  were  in  general 
so  impoverished,  and  the  country  so  completely  drained  of  specie,  and  inun 
dated  with  depreciated  paper,  can  be  explained  only  upon  the  well-known 
principle,  that  drowning  men  will  catch  at  straws. 

The  States  and  Congress  were  undoubtedly  right  as  to  the  fact  of  the  great 
value  of  the  western  lands.    This,  the  whole  of  the  recent  history  of  the  United 
States   has   proved.     But  they,  like  men  in  desperate  circumstances,  as  they 
were,  overlooked  one  prime  element  in  the  calculation  of  their  value, —  Time 
It  was  not   then,  nor  within  their  generation,  that  the  full  pecuniary  worth 
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even  of  those  extensive  tracts  of  virgin  soil,  those  boundless  forests  of  timber   CHAP. 
trees,  could  be  realized; — nor,  indeed,  could  any  approach  be  made  to  the  - 
realization  of  it.     Speculators  in  land,  who  were  the  only  persons  at  all  likely     to  1797. 
to  be  purchasers,  particularly  as  there  appeared  in  the  distance  all  the  trouble 
of  law-suits,  and  all  the  possibility  of  loss,  arising  from  a  doubtful  title,— 
speculators  would  be  sure  to  offer  in  payment  nothing  but  State  or  Congress 
paper  money ;    and  whether  it  were  taken,  or  refused,  the  result  would  be 
equally  injurious  to  the  government. 

Besides,  the  worth  of  the  land  of  a  territory  so  extensive,  was  altogether 
of  a  different  kind  from  that  which  they  reckoned  on.  It  was  not  estimable 
in  money,  at  all.  If  Great  Britain  were  defeated  in  the  war,  and  if  a  stable 
government  were  eventually  established  in  place  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
—which  was  not  only  "  short  of  cash,"  but  unable  to  arouse  either  the  pride, 
or  the  fears,  or  the  patriotism,  of  the  States,  sufficiently  to  induce  them  to 
supply  it, — a  government  which  could  keep  its  word,  and  make  itself  respected 
both  at  home  and  abroad, — then  there  might  be  expected  to  spring  up  in  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  eastern  tributaries  just  what  we  have 
seen, — new  States,  with  cities,  and  towns,  and  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
and  agriculture,  and  citizens,  —  more  precious  than  all  material  wealth. 
"'  Home  was  not  built  in  a  day,"  says  the  old  proverb  ;  and  so,  wealth  thus 
inestimable  in  character  and  greatness  was  not  such  as  could  be  traded 
with,  brought  into  the  market  as  security  for  money  loans,  or  as  a  basis  for 
Hills  of  Exchange,  and  "  Promises  to  pay." 

We  have  also  seen,  generally, — for  the  details  were  scarcely  worth  our 
care, — that  these  sharply  contested  claims  were  all,  in  the  end,  adjusted  by 
the  cession  of  the  regions,  to  which  "  pretence  "  was  made,  to  Congress. 
This  was  not,  however,  finally  arranged  when  the  old  Continental  Congress 
expired,  and  the  Federal  government,  under  the  new  Constitution,  came  into 
operation.  Virginia  was  very  loth  to  part  with  Kentucky  ;  and  Georgia,  yet 
more  loth  to  give  up  her  Yazoo  lands,  and  others  beyond  the  Chattahoochy. 
But  there  was  a  reasonable  prospect,  even  earlier  than  this,  that  both  States 
would  yield  to  the  persuasions  and  the  examples  of  the  others,  and  that  the 
Ultramontane  tract  would  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Congress,  for  it  to  dispose 
of  with  the  sovereign  power  of  the  whole  Union. 

In  expectation  of  this  complete  cession  of  the  Western  territory  to  Con 
gress,  a  scheme  was  devised  by  Jefferson,  which  deserves  a  little  considera 
tion  here.  It  was  as  chairman  of  a  committee  that  he  brought  it  before 
Congress,  and  it  was  early  in  1784.  He  proposed  to  divide  the  whole  region 
by  lines  drawn  north  and  south,  crossed  by  others  at  right  angles, — except 
where  the  existing  boundaries  of  States,  and  the  natural  limits  of  the  United 
States'  territory  on  the  west  and  north,  forbade  it, — into  seventeen  States. 
Each  of  these  was  to  be  subdivided  by  subordinate  systems  of  lines  crossing 
at  right  angles,  into  townships ;  and  those  again  into  se  sections,"  and  still 
smaller  divisions.  The  whole  was  to  be  surveyed  at  the  expense  of  Congress ; 
and  certain  portions,  in  the  ratio  of  the  quotas  of  the  several  States,  were  to 
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CHAP,  "be  offered  for  sale  by  public  venclue  to  each,  in  sections,  at  the  upset  price 

7-  of  a  dollar  the  acre ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  take  certificates  of  the  public  debt 

to  1797.  of  the  Federal  government,  (by  which  means  some  of  that  burden  would  be 
inexpensively  removed,)  or  money,  in  payment. 

Part  of  this  scheme,  the  township  and  section  divisions,  was  admirable 
enough ;  the  State  divisions  were  evidently  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to 
predetermine.  This  proposal,  and  the  action  of  Congress,  subsequently, 
upon  this  matter,  will  require  particular  notice,  because  the  principle  of  the 
political  parties  in  the  United  States,  and  the  ground-work  of  the  political 
system  of  the  Union,  are  so  remarkably  illustrated  by  them.  Here  we  will 
only  observe,  that  Jefferson  seems  at  this  time  not  to  have  been  filled  with 
such  anxious  fears  of  the  usurpations  of  Congress,  nor  to  have  been  so  careful 
in  providing  for  the  free  and  independent  action  of  the  components  of  the 
Union,  as  we  have  seen  him,  when  he  was  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the 
Opposition  to  Washington's  administration.  It  certainly  does  seem  more  like 
the  method  of  procedure  in  the  National  Assembly  of  France, — clipping  the 
country  up  anew  into  "  Departemens ; "  or  of  Napoleon,  cutting  out  new 
kingdoms  for  his  brothers  and  dependents,  from  the  threadbare  Germanic 
Empire,  than  that  which  a  statesman  could  adopt,  whose  fundamental  maxim 
must  needs  have  been — States  grow,  and  cannot  be  made. 

One  provision  in  Jefferson's  plan  was  that  noble  one  which  in  our  last 
chapter  we  noticed,  when  speaking  of  slavery.  That  condition  was  not  car 
ried, — as  Kentucky,  at  this  time,  sorrowfully  witnesses.  All  the  Northern 
States  voted  for  it,  however  :  Georgia  and  Delaware,  being  both  without  Re 
presentatives,  may  be  held  to  have  "paired  off  "upon  the  question;  North 
Carolina  cancelled  its  vote  by  being  divided  against  itself;  the  other  three 
States  were  opposed  to  it.  Eight  States  ; — it  required  nine  to  be  in  favour  of 
such  a  proposition.  Had  Jefferson's  own  State  supported  him  !  Or  had  he 
but  been  consistent,  and  acted .  individually  in  his  private  relations,  as  he  pro 
fessed  in  his  public  position  ! 

When  the  surveys  had  been  in  some  degree  completed,  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  out  the  plan  of  seventeen  States  was  demonstrated ;  and  in  conse 
quence,  the  terms,  &c.,  of  the  cessions  of  the  lands  north  of  the  Ohio  were 
revised  by  the  States  which  had  made  them ;  so  that  Congress  might  be  able, 
as  it  should  find  it  desirable,  to  sanction  the  erection  of  three  States,  or  of  five, 
in  that  angle  of  its  extensive  domain. 

Returning  to  the  political  history  of  Kentucky ;  we  find  that  after  the  failure 
of  the  short-lived  Transylvanian  republic,  and  the  organization  of  the  district  as 
a  county  of  Virginia,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  proved 
a  source  of  continual  troubles.  The  capital  of  the  State  was  five  hundred 
miles  distant ;  and  a  range  of  mountains  intervened.  Its  position  was  rather 
that  of  a  colony,  than  even  of  a  "  remote  province  ;r'  for  the  social  condition 
and  the  necessities  of  a  country  like  Kentucky,  ?s  it  was  then,  were  so  dif 
ferent  from  those  of  a  long-settled  State,  that  uni  :ss  all  the  mechanism  of  its 
government  were  located  within  its  own  borders,  if  must  needs  suffer  in  the 
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same  way  as  all  the  colonies  had  suffered  under  the  imperial  rule  of  Great    CHAP. 

Britain.     The  costliness  and  delay  arising  from  the  impossibility  of  trying • 

any  capital  offences  (and  they  were  sure  to  occur  numerously  in  new  and  to  1797. 
only  half  civilized  society)  except  at  Richmond,  and  in  all  cases  of  appeal  from 
the  county  courts  and  quarterly  sessions,  were  found  to  be  most  oppressive, 
both  to  witnesses  and  suitors.  As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  inseparable 
from  its  dependence  upon  Virginia,  we  may  cite  the  case  of  an  order  from 
Jefferson,  whilst  Governor  of  Virginia,  directing  Colonel  Clarke  (one  of  the 
most  renowned  of  the  "  Pioneers,"  and  soldiers  of  the  frontiers)  instantly  to 
make  an  expedition  into  the  country  of  the  Indians ; — which,  although  dated 
in  April,  and  requiring  immediate  attention,  did  not  reach  its  destination  till 
the  middle  of  the  following  July  ! 

At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  martial  law  ceased ;  and  in  1784,  the  Ken- 
tuckians  were  filled  with  astonishment  at  their  own  case,  when  (on  hearing 
rumours  of  an  intended  foray  of  the  Cherokees)  they  discovered  that  their 
civil  authorities  were  not  legally  competent  to  organize  the  force  needful  to 
repel  it.  A  convention  was  therefore  summoned  to  Danville,  in  December, 
1784,  and  there  the  scheme  of  obtaining  the  recognition  of  the  Union  as  a 
separate  State  was  first  broached.  Another  convention  held  in  May,  in  the 
next  year,  petitioned  the  legislature  of  Virginia  to  sanction  the  erection  of 
the  district  into  a  State ;  which  was  followed  up  by  a  third  convention  and 
another  petition  to  the  same  effect,  in  the  succeeding  August. 

Meanwhile  Virginia  had,  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  own  plans,  organized 
other  counties ;  and  the  population  of  the  whole  tract,  though  widely  scattered, 
had  increased  to  some  thirty  thousand ;  which  suggested  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
principal  settlements,  who  speedily  diffused  it  through  the  colonists,  that  popu 
lation  should  be  the  basis  of  representation  in  these  conventions,  and  not  (as 
heretofore)  property,  or  territory  ; — a  suggestion  which  was  acted  upon  in  the 
August  convention.  An  address  to  the  people  was  adopted  at  this  conven 
tion,  enforcing  the  claims  of  Kentucky  to  be  a  State  by  itself;  and  as  that 
mightiest  power  of  recent  times — the  Press — had  not  yet  claimed  this  as  a 
province  of  its  empire,  this  first  State-paper  of  Kentucky  was  sent  through 
the  four  counties  in  manuscript. 

And  now  the  tide  of  immigration  rolled  into  Kentucky,  in  ever-growing 
volume.  The  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  unfitted  for  the  unexciting  routine 
of  commercial  life,  sought  the  western  regions,  on  the  borders  of  wliich  civil 
ized  man  was  forced  to  win  his  way  by  hard  fighting  against  the  red  men ; 
those  who  had  been  impoverished  by  the  war  hastened  thither,  to  be  un 
known,  and  because  lands  could  be  bought  cheaply,  and  there  (at  least)  hope 
might  be  cherished ;  the  dissolute  and  unprincipled,  who  had  escaped  the 
sentence  of  the  laws, — silent  amid  the  din  of  arms, — fled  across  the  mountains, 
trusting  to  the  depth  of  the  forests  to  screen  them  from  her  eye,  now  that 
her  voice  could  again  be  heard  ; — and  with  these  there  came  English,  and 
Irish,  and  French,  all  full  of  expectation  of  the  wonders  they  should  achieve 
in  the  "  far  west."  What  a  contrast  is  presented  by  this  scene,  to  that 
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C1^-J1'-    expedition  of  the  bold  Captain  Boone,  with  his  twenty  hunters  and  woods- 


men,  (four  of  whom  perished  on  their  journey,)  only  ten  years  before,  by 
to  i7i>7.  which  the  first  "  blazed  trace,"  above  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  was 
opened  through  the  wilderness  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky,  where 
they  laid  the  foundations  of  Boonesborough  ! 

With  these  bands,  too,  came  the  arts  of  peace.  Wider  clearings  appeared 
round  the  stations  ;  more  numerous  spaces  in  the  woods.  The  Indians  were 
forced  back  farther  towards  the  Mississippi  ;  and  the  crack  of  the  rifle,  even 
though  it  awakened  the  echoes,  as  in  former  years,  did  not  now  make  the 
mother's  heart  cease  to  beat  from  fear  for  her  son,  nor  the  wife's  cheek  turn 
pale  from  the  dreadful  possibility  that  she  was  widowed  by  that  very  shot. 
All  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  its  affluents,  the  white  villages  started 
into  being  ;  and  soon  the  military  arrangement  of  the  cabins  and  the  ball- 
proof  stockade  were  disused  ;  and  boats  laden  with  agricultural  produce 
floated  down  the  widening  waters,  to  the  Spanish  settlements  near  the  ocean. 
And  the  erection  of  three  new  counties  by  the  parent  State  in  one  year  was 
the  convincing  proof  of  the  rapid  growth  of  Kentucky. 

So  alarming  to  the  legislatures  east  of  the  mountain  range  did  the  agita 
tion  for  autonomy,  amongst  the  settlers  beyond  it,  soon  become,  that  Virginia 
made  it  "  treason  "  to  attempt  the  creation  of  a  new  State  out  of  any  part  of 
its  territory,  without  the  consent  of  the  Assembly.  This  was  not  the  first  en 
actment  of  this  singular  statute,  for  when  the  Wyoming  controversy  threat 
ened  to  end  in  the  separation  of  that  tract  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Assembly  there  had  passed  a  similar  law.  These  facts  must  not  be  for 
gotten  by  those  who  would  understand  the  political  system  of  the  United 
States. 

Nevertheless,  that  it  might  not  seem  too  despotic,  the  government  of  the 
"  Old  Dominion"  sanctioned  a  convention  in  1787,  to  consider  the  question  of 
separation,  and  to  appoint  a  time  for  the  severance  of  Kentucky  from  itself, 
provided  Congress,  before  June  the  1st,  should  consent  to  it,  and  Kentucky 
would  take  up  a  share  of  the  State  debt.  This  plan,  however,  came  to  nought  ; 
as  the  application  to  Congress  could  not  be  made  in  time  ;  and  a  new  con 
vention  was  summoned  for  the  ensuing  August.  But  not  even  this  fifth  con 
vention  was  able  to  conclude  the  business,  for  the  old  Congress  knew  itself  to 
be  waning,  all  eyes  were  eagerly  watching  the  dawn  of  a  new  polity  for  the 
nation,  and  Kentucky  was  referred  to  the  Congress  that  was  about  to  be,  for 
the  consideration  of  its  petition. 

During  this  time  of  suspense,  emigrants  from  the  Atlantic  States  and  from 
Europe  continued  to  pour  into  Kentucky  ;  and  by  the  year  1790,  it  con 
tained  nine  counties,  and  a  population  of  above  sixty-one  thousand  whites, 
and  more  than  twelve  thousand  coloured  persons,  bond  and  free.  And  the 
greater  importance  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  wealth 
and  enlarged  commerce  which  attended  this  great  rise  in  the  number  of  in 
habitants,  now  made  it  worth  the  attention  of  the  intriguing  diplomatists  of 
Europe 
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Spain  had  never  cordially  approved  the  establishment  of  the  United  Slates  c  HA  P. 
as  an  independent  power;  the  attempt  she  made  to  impede  the  settlement  of  ~~  — 
their  affairs,  without  endangering  herself,  we  have  seen  ;  and  now  it  was  that  to  1797. 
she  commenced  those  underhand  negotiations,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made  in  a  former  chapter,  the  object  of  which  was  to  induce  the  people  of  the 
Ultramontane  region  to  declare  themselves  independent  of  the  Federal 
Union,  and  to  put  themselves  under  her  protection.  She  would  thus  run  no 
risk,  and  might  be  a  vast  gainer ;  whilst  the  Confederacy,  so  weakened  in 
territory,  and  wealth,  and  spirit,  and  men,  might  be,  perhaps,  in  time  sup 
pressed.  For  how  ominous  in  respect  of  her  own  colonial  empire,  was  this 
dismemberment  of  the  colonial  empire  of  Britain  ;  and  what  a  seductive  ex 
ample  the  United  States,  if  successful,  would  be  to  her  own  colonists,  inviting 
them  to  throw  off  her  yoke.  Availing  herself,  therefore,  of  the  known  dis 
content  of  the  people  there,  her  ambassador  intimated  that  if  Kentucky  would 
proclaim  itself  independent,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  should  be  the 
reward.  But  Spain  did  not  understand  the  temper  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  of 
America ;  nor  know  that  "  offences  are  easily  pardoned,  if  there  be  love  at 
the  bottom  ;  "  till  after  she  had  carried  her  intrigues  farther,  and  at  last  saw 
reason  to  fear  that  Kentucky,  instead  of  being  seduced  by  the  offer  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  might  perhaps  take  that,  and  "annex  "  Louisiana 
en  bloc  to  the  Union. 

"  At  length,  after  an  angry  and  spirited  controversy  between  the  district 
of  Kentucky  and  the  parent  State,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  passed  an  Act, 
which,  in  the  nature  of  a  solemn  compact  between  the  State  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  provided  that  the  district  of  Kentucky  should  become  'separated 
from  and  independent  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of 
June,  1792.'  "  Washington  had  himself  brought  this  question  before  Con 
gress,  taking  a  lively  interest  in  that  rising  community  ;  and  "  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1791,  an  Act  of  Congress  was  approved,  which  provided  for  the 
admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  Federal  Union,  as  an  independent  State." 

No  constitution  had  yet  been  formed  for  this  new  State  ;  not  one  of  its  many 
Conventions  having  been  competent  to  the  task, — and  its  unrepealed  relation 
to  Virginia  forbidding  them.  The  Act  of  Admission  authorized  the  assem- 
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bling  of  a  constituent  Convention,  which  accordingly  met  in  April  of  the 
next  year,  1792 ;  and  after  a  session  of  three  weeks  completed  their  labours, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  people. 

Nicholas,  who  constructed  the  rough  draft  of  this  constitution,  was  not  a 
little  assisted  by  the  recent  examples  of  legislation  in  other  States.  Citizen 
ship  was  accorded  to  "  free  whites,"  of  twenty-one  years  old,  who  had  resided 
in  one  county  of  the  State  for  a  year,  or  in  the  State  itself  for  two  years. 
The  legislature  was  divided  into  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,— 
the  latter  not  to  be  fewer  than  forty,  nor  more  in  number  than  a  hundred,  and  the 
former  to  be  eleven  in  number  at  the  beginning,  but  to  increase  by  one  for 
every  four  Representatives  added  to  the  House ;  which  was  to  take  place  in 
accordance  with  the  increase  of  population  ascertained  by  a  quadriennial  State 
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CHAP,  census.  Both  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  counties, the  Representatives  yearly; 
but  the  Senators  once  in  four  years  only,  and  then  not  by  direct  election,  but 
by  electors  chosen  for  the  purpose.  To  this  "  college  "  was  also  given  the 
election  of  the  Governor ;  who  held  office  for  the  same  term ;  and  had  ex 
tensive  prerogatives. 

Religious  freedom  and  equality  were  provided  for,  by  a  bill  of  rights ;  and 
no  property  qualifications  were  insisted  upon.  The  Judiciary  was  invested 
with  similar  rights  to  those  given  to  that  branch  of  the  government  of  the 
Union. 

Contrary  to  Jefferson's  excellent  plan  of  stipulating  for  the  termination  of 
"  involuntary  servitude,"  (as  it  seems  to  have  become  the  fashion  to  call 
Slavery,)  provision  was  made  for  the  formation  of  a  Code  Noir  in  Kentucky ; 
and  it  was  stipulated  that  the  legislature  should  not,  on  one  hand,  emancipate 
the  slaves  by  statute,  nor,  on  the  other,  by  statute  prevent  their  emancipation 
by  their  owners.  How  this  departure  from  the  scheme  of  the  founder  of 
American  "  Democracy  "  has  operated  in  this,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
democratic  States  of  the  Union,  and  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  prospects  which 
must  else  have  spread  out,  in  illimitable  brightness,  before  the  citizens  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  our  history  cannot  fail,  in  time,  to  show.  And  this 
arrangement,  which  was  in  itself  the  erection  of  an  oligarchy,  was  no  more, 
in  reality,  than  the  supplement  to  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  citizens, 
which  (by  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  inconsistencies)  marked  this  con 
stitution,  just  as  it  did  that  of  all  the  other  Jeffersonian-republican  States  of 
the  South. 

This  sketch  of  the  organization  of  a  State  in  the  region  beyond  the  moun 
tains  has  been  given  with  tolerable  completeness,  that  the  process  by  which 
those  most  singular  products  of  the  exuberant  social  and  political  life  of  the 
great  American  Republic, — the  Western  States, — were  created,  might  be  dis 
tinctly  discerned.  And  although  there  were  some  circumstances  in  the  early 
history  of  Kentucky,  which  differenced  it  very  noticeably  from  that  of  its 
neighbours,  the  principal  features  in  all  are  alike. 

Besides  this  "  constitutional  history,"  the  intrigues  of  Spain  to  get  posses 
sion  of  Kentucky,  which  might  be  classed  under  the  head  of  "  foreign  affairs," 
are  deserving  of  mention.  They  have  indeed  already  been  alluded  to  in  the 
third  chapter  of  this  Book  ;  and  reference  has  been  made  to  the  commence 
ment  of  the  series,  in  the  present  chapter. 

Looking  back  upon  the  course  by  which  Kentucky  had  grown  from  the 
pathless  wilderness  it  was  in  1775,  when  a  few  straggling  hunters,  trapping 
amidst  the  forests  on  the  Kentucky,  heard  of  the  fight  at  Lexington,  and  to 
the  spot  where  they  had  pitched  their  camp  gave  the  name  of  that  famous 
battle-field  ;  and  through  which,  in  that  same  year,  Boone  and  his  twenty  fol 
lowers,  more  than  decimated  by  the  rifles  of  the  Cherokees,  opened  the  first 
trace ;  to  be  a  State  with  some  ninety  thousand  inhabitants,  all  as  ardent  and 
adventurous  as  if  with  the  youth  of  their  adoptive  republic  they  had  renewed 
their  own ;  and  seeing  what  vexatious  hinderances  had  been  put  in  the  way 
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of  its  recognition  by  Congress,  by  Virginia  its  parent  State,  and  the  others  on    CH  A  p. 
the  Atlantic  coast ;  we  are  not  surprised  that  Spain  should  entertain  hopes  of  - 
persuading    its    hardy  sons    to  spurn    the    imaginary   fetters    which    bound  AtoDi797? 
them  to  the  Confederacy,  and  to  grasp  at  the  liberty  which  she  offered  to 
guarantee  them. 

Neither  arc  we  astonished  to  find  Citizen  Genet — ambassador,  more  than 
plenipotentiary,  from  the  Girondin  government  of  France,  hoping  to  enlist 
there  a  force  sufficient  to  make  Bourbon  Spain  rue  her  intervention  in  behalf 
of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  What  preparations  he  contrived  to  make  for 
an  attack  upon  the  Spanish  province  from  the  rear,  we  have  mentioned 
already :  and  how  the  government  would  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
prevent  the  completion  of  the  scheme, — the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
most  considerable  persons  of  the  State,  being  highly  exasperated  against  the 
administration,  and  therefore  vehement  Gallicists  ;  and  General  George  Rogers 
Clarke,  another  of  the  "  pioneers,"  and  not  the  least  notorious  amongst 
them,  being  commander  of  the  intended  expedition, — had  not  the  fall  of  the 
Girondins,  and  the  recall  of  Genet,  deprived  the  enterprise  of  its  animating 
and  presiding  genius. 

Nor,  again,  are  we  disappointed  to  find  that  when  finally  admitted  to  the 
Union,  the  alluring  invitations  of  Spain,  and  the  threatening  manifestations  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  more  popular  devices  of  Citizen  Genet  and  the 
French  factionaries,  lost  all  their  influence  ;  and  Kentucky  took  its  place  as 
proudly  as  any  of  the  old  States,  under  the  glancing  banner  of  the  Union, 
and  looked  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  effect,  for  its  advantage,  the  freedom 
of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi;  just  as  it  had  accomplished  its  erection  into 
an  independent  sovereignty. 

As  we  proceed  with  our  narrative,  we  shall  meet  with  too  many  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  what  De  Tocqueville  says  of  the  Western  States,  that  there  are 
people,  but  not  society,  in  them.  And  the  paradox,  that  the  existence  of  a 
constitution,  and  of  laws,  and  of  institutions  and  officers  for  the  administra 
tion  of  them,  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  "  society,"  will  be 
demonstrated  by  the  simple  statement  of  facts,  at  every  turn ;  as  indeed  it  is 
throughout  History,  from  the  time  of  the  legislation  of  Moses  to  that  of  the 
erection  of  the  State  of  California,  strange  though  it  seem.  That  it  was  so 
in  Kentucky  now,  and  that  Jefferson  did  not  approve  of  every  exhibition  of 
democratic  principles,  we  learn  from  one  of  his  letters,  in  1791  ;  in  which  he 
desires  the  Attorney-general  of  Kentucky  to  proceed  against  "  a  certain 
James  O'Fallon "  according  to  law,  because  he  had  undertaken  "  to  raise, 
organize,  and  commission  an  army,  of  his  own  authority,  and  independent  of 
that  of  the  government,"  for  the  purpose  of  possessing  himself  and  his  fol 
lowers,  "  of  lands  which  had  never  yet  been  granted  by  any  authority  which 
the  government  admitted  to  be  legal,"  and  of  holding  the  lands  so  gotten  "by 
force,  against  any  power,  foreign  and  domestic."  Which,  as  it  would  in 
evitably  provoke  an  Indian  war,  could  not  be  permitted. 

One  feature  in  the  character  of  the  American  people  deserves  to  be  spe- 
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cially  pointed  out, — their  pride  in  their  national  heroes.  Whether  acknow- 
A  D  iryy"  ledgcd  in  the  world's  Walhalla  or  not,  to  them  is  of  no  moment ;  it  is  enough 
to  1797.  that  amongst  themselves  the  names  are  honoured,  and  the  men  looked  up  to 
as  leaders  of  parties,  or  representatives  of  public  opinion.  No  one  can  cast 
his  eye  in  the  most  careless  manner  upon  the  map  of  any  one  of  the  States, 
without  seeing  what  a  far  more  enduring  record  of  her  great  men  America 
has  reared,  than  the  despots  of  old  Egypt  imagined  when  they  tasked  their 
slaves  to  pile  up  the  imperishable  pyramids,  and  to  carve  their  names,  in 
hieroglyphics,  upon  the  living  rock.  At  the  same  time  we  must  confess  that 
this  is  but  a  cheap  expression  of  national  admiration,  and  one  which,  though 
it  shows  of  how  much  account  the  hero  has  made  himself  to  his  country,  does 
not  indicate  that  his  country  has  in  return  made  itself  of  greater  account 
than  ordinary  to  him.  From  the  tcnour  of  "  memorials  "  presented  by  such 
men  as  Franklin  and  Jefferson,  when  they  had  arrived  at  too  advanced  an 
age  for  public  service,  we  conclude  that  it  would  not  have  been  un-accordant 
with  the  position  assumed  by  the  United  States,  to  imitate,  or  rather  to  im 
prove  upon,  the  example  of  the  old  country,  and  to  place  those  who  had  served 
their  generation  well,  beyond  the  reach  or  the  apprehension  of  want  in  their 
declining  years.  We  may,' however,  be  required  to  return  to  this  subject. 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  designation,  Franklin,  (afterwards 
modified  into  Frankland,)  under  which,  as  early  as  1784,  the  people  who  had 
settled  in  the  ultramontane  territory  claimed  by  North  Carolina,  organized 
themselves  as  an  independent  State,  when  the  Carolinian  legislature  had 
begun  to  take  steps  to  cede  the  tract,  with  the  jurisdiction  of  its  inhabitants,  to 
Congress.  The  story  of  this  region  differs  from  that  we  have  related  respect 
ing  Kentucky ;  but  it  docs  not  need  to  be  told  in  full.  Emigration  did  not 
so  rapidly  populate  it ;  and  its  settlers  were  not  so  compliant  with  the  exact 
ing  temper  of  the  parent  State  ;  neither  was  recognition  by  the  Union  so 
much  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Conventions  which  were  repeatedly  summoned, 
as  the  framing  of  a  constitution.  Carolina  refused  to  give  up  its  State  rights 
over  the  people  of  Frankland,  or  to  recognise  their  State  rights,  in  a  way  most 
un-democratic, — save  in  the  Southern  sense  of  that  misapplied  word.  And 
Congress  refused  to  sanction  what  Carolina  disavowed;  all  the  more  empha 
tically  perhaps,  because  the  passion  for  "  annexation  "  displayed  itself  in  the 
unfledged  State,  and  Virginia — "  the  Old  Dominion  "  itself — feared  dis 
memberment  ! 

The  end  of  this  abortive  attempt  at  State-creation  was  almost  ludicrous. 
Colonel  John  Sevier,  a  partisan  leader  in  the  war,  had  been  chosen  governor ; 
and  he,  not  long  after  his  inauguration,  came  into  collision  with  Colonel  Tipton, 
a  staunch  adherent  of  Carolina.  From  words  they  proceeded  to  blows  ;  and 
as  their  followers  only  too  faithfully  copied  their  example,  a  general  wclee 
ensued.  It  was  only  a  repetition  of  the  old  tales  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  recorded  so  graphically,  of  the  barons  and  borderers  of  North  Britain. 
Neither  Tipton  nor  Sevier  were  satisfied  by  a  fracas,  which  settled  nothing  ; 
so,  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  having  declared  the  contumacious 
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pseudo-governor  an  outlaw  and  his  property  confiscated,  Tipton  seized  his    cl*rAP- 
slaves,  which  were  the  most  easily  moveable  "  property  "  of  the  ultra-demo-  *A  D  m 
crat.     Scvicr  resenting  such  an  affront,  laid  siege  to  Tipton's  house  with  an    10179;. 
armed  retinue,  and  "  one  small  cannon ;  "  but  Carolina  sending  a  force  to 
support  its  zealous  officer,  the  governor  hastily  broke  up  the  siege  and  sought 
refuge  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country.     The  State  of  Frankland  vanished 
with  its  first  magistrate. 

In  1790,  North  Carolina  definitively  ceded  this  disputed  tract  to  Congress, 
and  it  was  organized  as  the  South-western  Territory,  or  Territory  south  of 
the  Ohio,  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  devised  when  the  organization  of  the 
North-western  Territory  was  effected,  in  1787 ;  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently.  The  settlements  in  the  extreme  West  suffered  severely  during  the 
Indian  wars,  we  have  mentioned  before ;  and  indeed,  at  all  times,  whether  of 
peace  or  war,  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  and  corresponding  attacks  upon  them, 
individually,  or  in  detached  parties,  continued.  Sevier,  ci-devant  Governor 
of  the  extinct  State  of  Frankland,  did  good  service  in  these  Avars.  He  had 
been  pardoned  by  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  sentence  of 
outlawry  was  revoked.  Now  "  his  name  carried  more  terror  to  the  Indians, 
than  an  additional  regiment  would  have  done." 

Gradually,  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished,  and  the  population  increased 
in  some  portions  of  this  territory,  in  spite  of  the  wars.  The  census,  taken  in 
1795,  showed  that  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  exceeded  seventy-seven 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifty;  and  that  nearly  sixty-six  thousand  five 
hundred  were  free  whites.  A  convention  was  therefore  held  at  Knoxville, 
in  January,  1796,  by  the  authority  of  Congress  ;  and  the  Territory  having 
assumed  the  grade  and  title  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  a  constitution  was 
framed ;  which  being  approved  by  Congress,  the  State  itself  was  admitted  to 
the  Union,  on  the  1st  of  June  following. 

By  this  constitution,  citizenship  was  given  to  free  whites,  or  freemen  Avho, 
by  the  laws  of  the  State,  were^  competent  witnesses,  in  a  court  of  justice, 
against  white  men  ;  resident  for  six  months  in  any  county.  The  Governor 
was  to  be  chosdfc.  by  the  people,  every  two  years ;  but  was  not  re-eligible  for 
more  than  three  terms  in  every  four.  The  legislature,  called  (as  was  now 
the  custom)  the  General  Assembly,  was  two-fold.  The  Senate  also  was  to 
be  elected  biennially,  by  the  people,  in  districts  marked  out  for  the  purpose. 
The  Representatives,  not  exceeding  forty  in  number,  nor  fewer  than  twenty- 
two,  chosen  biennially  too,  were  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  tax-payers 
of  the  several  counties.  There  were  provisions  respecting  all  these  officers, 
regarding  age,  residence  in  the  Union  and  the  State,  and  property  qualifica 
tion.  The  ballot  was  used  in  every  election.  The  Governor  had  less  power 
than  in  many  States.  Religious  freedom  was  secured,  and  religious  tests  dis 
owned, — but  nevertheless  imposed,,  to  the  extent  of  excluding  professed 
Atheists,  and  disbelievers  in  future  retribution.  Provision  was,  moreover, 
distinctly  made  for  the  existence  of  slavery. 

And  the  first  Governor  elected  under  the  new  and  authorized  system, 
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CHAP.    was  John  Sevier,  the  outlawed  chief  of  Frankland,  and  ts  Pioneer  "  of  Ten- 
A  D  1789  nessee. 

to  17^7.  More  varied  by  far  is  the  history  of  that  angle  of  the  United  States'  terri 
tory  lying  north-west  of  the  Ohio  ;  but  as  the  greater  part  of  it  belongs  to  an 
earlier  period  than  the  administration  of  Washington,  we  cannot,  except  in 
the  briefest  manner,  refer  to  it  here.  It  has  been  already  related  how  the 
Jesuits  penetrated  to  the  region  round  the  great  lakes ;  and  the  French  set 
tlers,  not  intending  to  assist  in  the  circumvention  of  the  British  colonies,  but 
invited  by  the  richness  and  fertility  of  the  country,  pushed  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  New  France,  into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  colonized 
the  undulating  plains  of  the  Illinois,  with  a  gay  yet  hardy  brood?  whom  the  In 
dians  seemed  both  to  love  and  to  fear  ;  for  they  did  not  visit  their  settlements 
with  such  dreadful  attacks,  nor  endeavour  to  inflict  upon  them  such  frightful 
outrages,  as  abound  in  the  story  of  the  settlements  effected  on  the  Ohio  by 
men  of  the  Saxon  race.  We  have  seen,  too,  how  Great  Britain  obtained  pos 
session  of  this  whole  tract,  conquering  but  not  expelling  the  original  colonists; 
and  how,  when  the  war  of  Independence  broke  out,  she  used  her  command 
of  the  passes  into  it,  with  such  effect  as  to  light  up  there  the  flames  of  an  In 
dian  war  against  the  Americans,  with  a  fierceness  unknown  before ;  and  to 
occupy  the  forts  and  camps,  which  originally  formed  part  of  the  chain  of 
strongholds,  by  which  the  French  hoped  to  beleaguer  the  British  possessions, 
or  had  been  erected  in  opposition,  or  for  the  defence  of  the  borderers  and 
backwoods  men  against  the  red  men. 

So  many  of  the  States  had  "  claims  "  to  this  territory,  that  at  the  peace  it 
was  included  in  the  guaranteed  boundaries  of  the  Union  ;  but  the  garrisons 
were  not  withdrawn  from  the  forts,  (on  the  ground  that  certain  articles  in  the 
treaty  were  not  fulfilled  by  the  Americans,)  until  the  conclusion  of  Jay's 
treaty,  in  1796.  And  although  the  democratic  party  in  the  country  at  large 
complained  of  this  unceasingly,  and  the  friends  of  the  administration  regarded 
it  as  "  sharp  practice  "  on  the  part  of  the  British ;  we  cannot  tell  in  what  less 
burdensome  or  offensive  way  such  a  hold  could  have  been  retained,  as  was 
proved  to  be  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  stipulations  on  the  other 
side,  by  the  continual  "  repudiation  "  of  those  articles  of  the  treaty  which 
they  ought  themselves  to  have  performed,  by  the  very  persons  who  resented 
the  British  infractions  with  the  greatest  heat  and  indignation ;  and  who  al 
most  brought  about  another  revolution,  by  which  the  United  States  would 
have  been  made  a  mere  dependency  of  France,  in  their  rage  against  the  treaty 
concluded  by  Jay,  which  arranged  for  the  evacuation  of  the  forts,  and  in  fact, 
for  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  articles  of  the  former  treaty. 

Of  this  part  of  the  tale  enough  has  been  said ;  and  we  have  dwelt  suffici 
ently  also  upon  the  contests  between  the  States,  and  the  composure  of  them 
by  the  cession  of  the  disputed  region  to  Congress.  And  there  was  not  any 
difference  between  the  incidents  and  adventures  which  occurred  upon  this 
frontier,  and  those  which  have  been  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  Kentucky. 
We  may  therefore  commence  our  sketch  with  the  ordinance  of  Congress,  of 
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July,  1787,  by  which  a  form  of  government  was  provided  for  the  whole  tract   CHAP. 
ceded  by  Virginia,  which  was  the  most  powerful  competitor  for  the  owner — 
ship  of  this  region,  against  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Connecticut,  whose     to  1797. 
charters,  in  the  most  incompatible  terms,  extended  their  western  limits  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Jefferson's  scheme,  which  he  intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  western  ter 
ritory,  was  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  organization  of  the  region  beyond  the 
Ohio.  But  it  was  altered  in  various  ways,  and  made  more  complete.  It  de 
serves  particular  notice,  because  it  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun 
try  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  in  the  practice  of  self-government ;  and  served 
for  the  new  State,  in  some  degree,  instead  of  the  long  period  of  colonial  rule, 
by  which  the  older  States  were  nurtured  in  fitness  for  independence.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  by  no  means  so  good  a  school,  as 
the  results  we  must  notice  will  show.  For  a  people  of  the  class  and  charac 
ter  forming  the  staple  of  the  population  of  the  Western  States,  a  regimen 
which  should  have  trained  them  to  govern  themselves  individually,  was  re 
quisite  ;  if  collectively  as  a  State,  they  were  to  be  really  self-governed,  and 
not  merely  left  without  government  of  any  kind.  Upon  the  principle  of  the 
Democratic  party,  as  far  as  it  is  ascertainable,  all  interference  on  the  part  of 
Congress  was  an  impertinence.  Ability  for  self-government  was  not  estimable 
by  extent  of  territory,  nor  by  amount  of  population ; — a  State  was  just  as  much 
a  sovereign  state,  whether  it  was  Delawive,  or  Massachusetts,  or  Virginia. 
We  cannot  see  why  Transylvania  and  Frankland  should  not  have  been  left 
to  their  own  ordinances ;  nor  why  Congress  should  painfully  elaborate  a 
scheme  of  organization  for  the  North- western  Territory, — if  Jefferson's  State- 
sovereignty  principle  were  "  the  corner  stone  "  of  sound  policy. 

Nevertheless,  the  plan  of  territorial  organization,  as  a  preparative  to  State 
organization,  and  under  the  control  of  Congress,  was  in  itself  unexceptionable  ; 
and  although  most  of  the  States  thus  formed  have  been  decidedly  "  Demo 
cratic  "  in  their  politics,  and  opposed  to  the  investiture  of  Congress  with 
power  sufficient  even  for  the  conduct  of  national  affairs,  the  plan  itself  has 
undoubtedly  enhanced  the  influence  of  the  Federal  government ;  and  must 
continue  to  do  so,  until  the  whole  tract  of  the  United  States  is  occupied  by 
independent  sovereignties.  And  before  that  time  shall  arrive,  there  may 
have  happened  more  than  one  such  radical  change  in  the  polity  of  the 
Union,  as  shall  render  futile  all  such  speculations.  At  present,  however, 
the  stability  of  the  Constitution  may  be  regarded  as,  in  part,  insured  by 
this  system  of  territorial  government  for  the  Western  regions  ;  and  by  the 
assignation  to  the  Federal  government  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these 
"  public  lands." 

Amongst  the  most  excellent  provisions  of  this  ordinance,  were  the  follow 
ing.  Until  the  aggregate  number  of  free  white  males  of  twenty-one  years  of 
age  should  amount  to  five  thousand,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  territory  was 
confided  to  a  governor,  appointed  for  three  years,  and  a  secretary,  and  three 
superior  judges,  each  appointed  for  four  years,  by  Congress ;  which  also  ex- 
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c  H  A  P.   ercised  the  supreme  power  in  tlie  case  of  all  nominations  to  office,  made  by 

-  these  magistrates,  both  civil  and  military. 

to  1797.  When  the  citizens  amounted  to  five  thousand,  the  territory  was  to  be  ad 
vanced  to  the  second  grade  of  dependence,  and  the  principle  of  representa 
tion  introduced.  A  Legislative  Assembly  was  to  be  elected  by  the  legal 
voters,  in  the  proportion  of  one  Representative  to  every  five  hundred  voters  ; 
and  this  Assembly  having  nominated  ten  persons,  Congress  would  select  five 
of  them,  to  be  a  Legislative  Council ;  the  Assembly  and  the  Council,  with 
the  Governor,  (appointed,  as  before,  by  Congress,)  were  to  constitute  the  "  Ge 
neral  Assembly,"  whose  powers  were  limited  only  as  those  of  the  governments 
of  the  States  were,  and  by  the  bestowal  of  the  right  of  convening,  proroguing, 
and  dissolving  the  General  Assembly  upon  the  Governor.  The  Representa 
tives  further  had  the  right  of  electing  one  delegate  to  Congress,  who  might 
address  the  House,  but  not  vote. 

As  soon  as  the  whole  population  of  any  district  amounted  to  sixty  thousand, 
the  people,  expressing  their  wishes  through  the  General  Assembly,  were  en 
titled  to  the  right  of  independent  State  government,  under  the  authority  and 
approbation  of  Congress.  This  particular  territory  was  eventually  to  be  di 
vided  into  not  more  than  five,  nor  fewer  than  three  States,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Virginia  cession,  and  of- this  ordinance. 

It  was  further  provided,  that  the  estates  of  those  who  died  intestate  should 
be  divided  equally  amongst  the  children,  or  next  of  kin ;  that  there  should 
be  full  religious  freedom ;  and  that  "  there  should  be  [as  Jefferson  had  sug 
gested  for  the  whole  Ultramontane  region]  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  the  said  territory ;  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  should  have  been  duly  convicted."  But  the  last  provision 
was  clogged  by  a  stipulation  for  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from  slavery  in 
the  South. 

Respecting  the  aborigines  the  following  proviso  was  inserted : — :"  The  ut 
most  good  faith  shall  always  be  observed  toward  the  Indians.  Their  lands 
and  property  shall  never  be  taken  from  them,  without  their  consent,  unless 
in  just  and  Lawful  wars,  authorized  by  Congress"  And  these  articles  were 
"  to  remain  for  ever  unalterable  :  unless  by  common  consent ;" — as  is  the  case 
with  most  other  human  laws,  which  are  not  abrogated  by  violence,  nor  suffered 
to  lapse  into  desuetude. 

America  has  never  wanted  its  "  Hengsts  and  Alarics,"  who,  "when  their 
home  is  grown  too  narrow,  [and  even  before  that,]  will  enlist,  and,  like  fire- 
pillars,  guide  onwards  those  superfluous  masses  of  indomitable  living  valour; 
equipped,  not  now  with  the  battle-axe  and  war-chariot,  but  with  the  steam- 
engine  and  ploughshare ;" — at  least,  in  the  United  States.  As  soon  as  ever 
the  cession  of  the  North-western  region  to  Congress  afforded  a  prospect  of 
possession  without  harassing  law-suits,  to  those  who  were  willing  to  speculate 
in  land  there,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  being  neglected,  the  current  of 
emigration  from  the  sea-board  of  New  England  set  in  steadily  thitherward. 
There  were  in  the  whole  territory  only  two  white  settlements,  (if  forts  may 
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be   so  denominated.)  in   1787;    but,  on   April   the  7th,  next  year,  the  first    C"AP- 
"colony"  sent  forth  under  the  auspices  of  "The  Ohio  Company,"  headed  - — 
by  General  Rufus  Putnam,  worthy  son  of  worthier  sire,  and  deservedly  re-    to  1797'. 
nowned  as  a  "  Pioneer,"  reached  the  junction  of  the  Muskingum  river  with 
the  Ohio,  which  had  been  selected  as  the  site  of  the  first  city. 

One's  heart  warms  as  one  discerns  in  the  story  of  those  colonists,  by  un- 
mistakeable  evidences,  that  the  ancient  and  better  spirit  of  "  the  Pilgrims  " 
lived  in  these  their  remote  descendants.  Daring  they  were,  as  men  at  any 
time  and  in  any  circumstances  need  to  be ;  and  in  no  particular  do  they 
show  to  disadvantage  beside  those  Kentuckians,  whose  fame  we  have  recorded. 
And  they  had,  in  addition  to  those  features  of  character  which  marked  the 
emulators  and  followers  of  Boone,  and  Clarke,  and  Kenton,  and  their  equals, 
a  large  infusion  of  cultivated  intelligence  amongst  them; — a  concentratedness 
of  purpose,  which  displayed  itself  in  their  struggles  on  the  march  across  the 
mountains,  in  the  early  winter ;  and  in  their  patient  endurance  afterwards; — 
a  decided  and  pervading  regard  for  the  "  ordinances  "  of  religion,  which  led 
them  to  take  with  them,  as  an  indispensable  member  of  their  little  band,  a 
minister.  Part  of  their  journey  they  performed  in  a  large  covered  barge, 
with  bullet-proof  sides,  which,  out  of  that  very  spirit  which  we  have  spoken 
of,  they  called  "  the  Mayflower." 

Marietta  was  the  name  fixed  upon  for  the  city  that  was  to  be ;  and  in  the 
course  of  1788,  when  two  other  detachments  of  settlers,  one  including  the 
officers  of  the  new  territorial  government, — General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  the 
Governor,  Winthrop  Sargent,  the  Secretary,  and  others, — a  beginning  was 
made  by  the  erection  of  a  large  square  fortified  station,  closely  resembling  that 
at  Boonesborough,  (which  we  have  described,)  except  in  being  much  larger 
and  stronger,  and  surrounded  by  an  additional  stockade,  at  a  distance  from 
the  sides  of  the  square,  and  by  an  abatis  beyond  it.  This  they  called 
Campus  Martins ;  and  it  well  merited  its  classical  name  by  its  martial  story. 

"At  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the  first  settlers,"  as  liildreth,  in  his  "Pioneer 
History,"  writes ;  "  Captain  Pipe,  a  principal  chief  of  the  Delawares,  with 
about  seventy  of  his  tribe,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  encamped  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  They  had  come  in  a  few  days  before,  for  the  purpose  of 
trading  their  peltries  with  the  settlers  at  the  garrison  of  Fort  Harmar.  They 
received  the  new  comers  very  graciously,  shaking  hands  with  them,  and  say 
ing  they  were  welcome  to  the  shores  of  the  Muskingum,  on  the  head  of 
which  stream  they  resided." 

Nor  was  this  the  only  welcome  which  Putnam  and  his  two-score  of  ad 
venturers  in  their  second  "  Mayflower  "  received.  "  For  many  years  "  after 
wards,  they  tcld  how  charmed  they  were  with  the  luxuriant  vegetation  which 
greeted  them  there,  in  delightful  exchange  for  the  lingering  winter  of  the 
region  they  had  left  only  three  or  four  days  before.  "  The  pea-vines  and 
buffalo-clover,  with  various  other  plants,  were  nearly  knee-high,  and  afforded 
a  rich  pasture  for  their  hungry  horses.  The  trees  had  commenced  putting 
forth  their  foliage,  the  birds  warbled  a  welcome  song  from  their  branches,  and 
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all  nature  smiled  at  the  approach  of  the  strangers."  The  settlers  were  full  of 
raptures  at  their  new  home,  and  sent  such  glowing  accounts  of  it  to  their 
friends  whom  they  had  left  behind  them,  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  addi 
tions  which  they  soon  received  to  their  number. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  make  great  use  of  the  full  accounts  we  pos 
sess  of  the  progress  of  this  territory,  till  the  year  1797,  or  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  its  existence.  But  we  should  not  fulfil  our  design,  if  we  did  not 
introduce  a  few  notices  of  the  incidents,  &c.,  which  varied  its  history  and 
marked  its  advance.  The  Indian  war  we  shall  speak  of  by  itself,  because  it 
is  so  intimately  mixed  up  with  the  affairs  of  the  Confederation.  Disjointed 
as  these  notices  are,  they  afford  us  no  indistinct  picture  of  the  life  and  action 
of  those  out-posts  of  civilization.  Our  readers  may  read  in  the  "  Pioneer 
History,"  and  Monette's  "  History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,"  the 
diaries,  £c.,  from  which  these  fragments  are  excerpted. 

We  find  recorded,  the  first  death,  of  an  infant  but  little  more  than  a  year 
old  ;  the  first  marriage,  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  being  the  bridegroom  ; 
— the  introduction  of  the  measles  by  a  newly-come  family,  and  how  they 
proved  fatal  to  a  number  of  the  children ; — all  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
getting  the  floating  saw-mills  to  work ; — the  erection  of  pillory,  stocks,  and 
whipping-post,  in  addition  to  the  gaol,  in  every  county  ; — savage  and  deadly 
attacks  by  small  parties  of  Indians  upon  stragglers  from  the  settlements, 
upon  women  and  children,  again  and  again; — the  charms  and  accomplish 
ments  of  Louisa  St.  Clair,  daughter  of  the  Governor,  how  skilful  on  horse 
back,  how  fleet  a  skater,  how  unerring  a  marksman,  how  elegant  in  every 
respect,  and  how  fascinating ;  queen  of  the  woods,  how  she  won  all  hearts, 
but  broke  none ; — "  I  crossed  the  Muskingum  to  hear  a  sermon,"  by  one  of 
the  soldiers  of  Fort  Harmar,  when  the  minister  first  arrived,  sermons  having 
been  rare  commodities  in  those  parts  before  ; — and  then  how  famine  visited 
the  settlers,  and  how  the  small-pox  and  scarlet  fever  carried  desolation  into 
many  a  cabin ; — horse-stealing,  by  the  red  men,  and  the  exciting  but  danger 
ous  pursuit  and  recovery; — the  death  of  Captain  Joseph  Rogers,  shot 
treacherously  by  the  Indians,  whereof  he  had  received  premonition,  but 
disregarded  it,  saying,  "  Joe  Rogers  will  never  shrink  from  his  duty  for  a 
paltry  dream ;" — the  hurried  resort  to  the  block-house  on  hearing  the  alarm- 
guns,  that  told  of  the  terrible  attack  of  the  painted  warriors  of  the  forests  ; 
Colonel  Sproat  rushing  thither  with  his  box  of  papers  relating  to  public 
affairs,  for  safe  custody ;  then  a  woman  with  her  bed  and  her  children ;  and 
next,  old  Mr.  Moulten  with  his  apron  full  of  goldsmith's  tools  and  tobacco, 
and  his  daughter  Anna  with  the  china  tea-things,  while  Lydia  brought  the 
great  Bible,  and  then  they  asked  "  Where  is  mother  ?  "  and  turned  pale  as 
they  imagined  the  answer ;  Lydia,  however,  told  them  that  "  mother  said  she 
would  never  leave  the  house  looking  so,  she  would  put  things  a  little  to  rights ;" 
and  soon  the  old  lady,  "  careful  soul,"  came  in  with  her  only  looking-glass^ 
and  some  other  matters  dear  to  her  housewife's  heart. 

There  is  marvellous  interest  in  these  records ;  and  they  all  relate  to  the 
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infancy   of   the  now   populous    and    established    States  of    the   North-west.    CHAP. 
History  must  be  forgiven  if  she   is  sometimes   garrulous  as  a   ^rand-dame, — 

;.  ,  ,     &  ,  c      ,  -    ?  .  ,  -,  .  A.  D.  1789 

respecting   the  early  days   of  the  youngest   of   her  wide   and   ever-growing    to  1797. 
family. 

These  backwoodsmen  appear  to  have  had  as  little  hesitation  in  firing  upon 
an  Indian,  whenever  they  by  chance  met  with  one,  as  the  Kentuckians 
showed; — to  both  alike,  the  red  men  were/era  natura,  and  therefore  it  was, 
in  part,  that  the  frontier  settlements  were  always  environed  by  worse  than  the 
perils  of  Avar.  Even  the  dreary  stories,  however,  of  Indian  plots,  and  at 
tempted  assassinations,  are  diversified  by  here  and  there  a  deed  of  genuine 
heroism ;  or  by  some  such  ludicrous  incident  as  that  which  once  befell  one  of 
a  party  of  musketeers,  who  had  disturbed  a  number  of  Indians  whilst  cook 
ing,  and  leaving  the  fighting  to  the  scouts,  busied  themselves  with  the  potatoes 
and  pork  they  found  in  their  enemies'  kettle ;  who  were  attacked  at  long 
range  by  the  owners  of  the  victuals,  when  they  recovered  from  their  first 
panic,  and  the  only  man  injured  was  this  poor  fellow,  who  received  a  bullet 
through  the  seat  of  his  trousers,  and  tumbled  into  the  brook  beside  the  camp, 
screaming  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  I  am  killed,  I  am  killed ; " — but  being 
pulled  out  of  the  water,  presented  no  wound  at  all  except  a  mere  scratch,— 
to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  bush-fighters.  Another  time  at  Marietta, 
on  a  dark  rainy  night  in  June,  one  John  Wiser,  a  well-grown  lad,  was  watch 
ing  ;  and  by  the  glare  of  a  flash  of  lightning  espying  some  dark  object,  ap 
parently  a  man,  climbing  over  a  log,  outside  the  stockade,  on  the  next  flash 
fired  at  it,  aiming  at  a  white  mark  on  its  head,  and  shouted  "  Who  goes  there  1 " 
at  the  same  instant.  We  can  leave  to  our  readers  the  fancying  of  the  scene 
that  followed ;  what  a  turn-out  of  men  with  their  rifles,  and  women  with  their 
children  and  their  valuables,  all  flocking  to  the  block-house.  What  could  it 
be  ?  An  Indian,  certainly,  said  some  ;  or  surely  John  would  not  have  fired. 
Others  thought  the  watchman  wished  to  enjoy  the  effect  of  a  false  alarm. 
Daylight  came,  and  there  lay  a  dead  body  where  John  said,  sure  enough  ;— - 
but  it  was  the  body  of  a  big  black  dog,  belonging  to  one  of  the  garrison,  and 
the  marksman's  skill  was  manifest,  for  the  bullet  had  struck  the  very  centre 
of  a  white  spot  in  the  poor  brute's  forehead.  For  John,  though  "  a  little 
cross-eyed,"  and  though  he  "  always  fired  with  both  eyes  open,"  "  was  a 
capital  shot  by  day  or  night." 

We  read  too  of  a  "  Mutual  Insurance  Society,"  which  answered  very  well, 
and  realized  the  idea  of  Hie  common  good,  in  a  way  that  many  a  theorist 
would  stand  amazed  at ; — of  religious  exercises,  to  which  the  worshippers 
were  summoned  by  beat  of  drum ;  and  which  were  sometimes  broken  in  upon 
by  the  sharper  rattle  of  the  "  tattoo,"  telling  of  Indians  near,  and  calling  every 
man  to  his  quarters; — of  the  regularly  hired  spies,  or  rangers,  who  day  after 
day  patrolled  (if  such  a  term  may  be  used  for  their  furtive  and  lynx-eyed 
circuit  of)  the  woods  for  miles  round  every  settlement; — of  the  growth  of 
flax,  rice,  and  cotton,  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  stalks  of  Indian  corn, 
and  other  domestic  manufactures ;— of  the  want  of  salt,  and  the  discovery  of 
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CIyfP'    ^e  Scioto  Salines; — of  the  amusements  by  which  the  younger  members  of 

'D  17gy  these  garrisons  relieved  the  monotony  of  their  domestic  life, — athletic  games  for 

to  i>v7.    the  young  men,  dances  for  the  girls; — and  occasionally  a  party  of  the  younger 

girls  would  steal  out  on  a  pleasant  moonlight  evening,  get  a  canoe,  push  it 

silently  up  the  shore  of  the  Ohio  for  a  mile  or  more,  paddle  into  the  middle 

of  the  stream  and  float  gently  down  with  the  current,  Avhile  they  awakened 

all  the  echoes  with  some  favourite  song, — rejoicing  the  souls  of  the  young 

watchers  from  the  look-outs,  and  receiving  from  the  matrons  becoming  rebukes 

for  running  the  risk  of  being  killed  or  carried  off  by  the  Indians. 

Independence  day  was  right  loyally  celebrated ;  salvos  of  artillery  from 
every  available  gun  ;  orations  quite  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  old  States  in 
patriotic  sentiment,  and  not  far  below  them-  in  any  respect ;  and  bowls  of 
whisky  punch;  varied  the  enjoyment  of  the  morning,  noon,  and  night  of  the 
fourth  of  July  in  the  woods. 

Here  is  another  aspect  of  these  remote  colonies,  which  will  vindicate  the 
erection  of  the  whipping-posts,  £c.  The  insecurity  in  the  Miami  settlements 
was  so  great  before  the  Governor  visited  them,  that  the  people  were  forced  to 
organize  a  police-court  of  themselves.  Met  under  a  spreading  tree,  they  drew 
up  their  code,  and  appointed  their  officers,  hoping  all  would  go  right.  "  The 
first  culprit  was  Patrick  Grimes  for  petty  larceny."  A  jury  was  summoned, 
he  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced ;  and  he  duly  received  his  sentence 
— forty  stripes  save  one,  on  his  bare  back.  The  next  offender,  however, 
evaded  the  messengers  sent  to  apprehend  him,  and  took  refuge  iff  the  garrison 
at  Fort  Washington,  the  commandant  of  which  refused  to  give  him  up,  and 
sent  the  judge  an  abusive  note.  He,  not  a  whit  behind  in  the  display  of  the 
same  spirit,  returned  a  defiance  to  the  commandant,  who  next  day  sent  a  ser 
geant  and  three  men  to  seize  him.  "  The  judge  was  a  large,  vigorous  man, 
possessed  of  great  activity :  sitting  in  his  cabin,  the  first  notice  he  received, 
was  the  appearance  of  the  sergeant's  guard  at  his  door  ;  but  he  refused  to  be 
taken  alive,  and  forbade  them  to  enter  his  cabin."  A  furious  contest  ensued, 
one  man  against  four ;  and  after  about  twenty  minutes,  the  sergeant  and  one 
man  being  disabled  and  the  other  two  more  or  less  injured  and  exhausted  by 
the  struggle,  the  judge  remained  undisputed  possessor  of  his  castle.  "  Gov 
ernor  St.  Glair  soon  afterwards  arrived,  and  in  making  the  necessary  arrange 
ments  for  superseding  the  irregular  military  rule  by  regular  and  legal  civil 
rule,  the  brave  judge,  William  McMillan,  was  not  forgotten.  "He  was  ap 
pointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  quorum." 

In  1794,  there  was  a  newspaper,  called  "  the  Centinel  of  the  North  Western 
Territory ; "  and  at  the  beginning  of  that  year  it  contained  an  announcement 
of  the  purpose  to  run  two  packet  boats  between  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg,  so 
that  each  boat  should  go  and  return  once  in  every  four  weeks  ;  with  the  pros 
pect  of  two  other  boats  being  put  upon  the  same  line  as  speedily  as  possible. 
"  Influenced  by  a  love  of  philanthropy,  and  a  desire  of  bei?ig  serviceable  to 
the  public,"  the  proprietor  had  rendered  his  boats  as  convenient  and  agreeable 
as  could  be.  "  No  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  the  enemy,  as  every 
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person  on  board  will  be  under  cover,  made  proof  against  rifle  or  musket  balls  ;    (:  ^  ]>- 
and  convenient  port-holes  for  firing  out  of.   Each  of  the  boats  are  armed  with   v  D  }_ 
six  pieces  carrying  a  pound  ball;  also,  a  number  of  good  muskets,  and  amply     to  1797. 
supplied  with  plenty  of  ammunition  ;  strongly  manned  with  choice  hands,  and 
the  masters  of  approved  knowledge."     And  after  other  matters   comes  this 
suggestive  paragraph.     "An  Office  of  Insurance  will  be  kept  at  Cincinnati, 
Limestone,  and   Pittsburg,  where  persons  desirous  of  having  their  property 
insured  may  apply.     The  rates  of  insurance  will  be  moderate." 

"  So  cautious,"  says  the  "Pioneer  History,"  "were  the  conductors  of  these 
boats  generally,  that  only  one  attack  was  made  on  them  by  the  Indians." 
One  man  on  board  was  killed  ;  and  "  by  this  disaster,  the  line  of  communica 
tion  was  interrupted  for  a  trip  or  two,  but  was  soon  after  resumed,  and  not 
broken  again,  except  by  ice  in  the  winter,  when  the  boats  were  laid  up  for  a 
few  weeks,  until  the  system  was  abandoned  in  1798." 

For  an  account  of  the  "  Whisky  Rebellion,"  which,  occurring  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  might  be  regarded  as  a  historical  incident  of  the  region  now 
under  consideration,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  second  and  fourth  chapters 
of  this  Book. 

But  we  must  mention  here,  that  when  the  States  of  Virginia,  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  gave  up  their  claims  to  the  north-western 
regions,  there  were  three  tracts  reserved  from  the  general  objects  to  which 
the  whole  was  devoted  by  Congress.  Virginia  and  Connecticut  made  reserva 
tions  from  their  cessions,  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  their  several  liabilities 
to  Revolutionary  soldiers ;  and  the  reservation  made  by  Congress,  was  to  dis 
charge  similar  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  government.  "  The 
Connecticut  Reserve  "  lay  on  Lake  Erie,  north  of  the  forty-first  parallel,  and 
west  of  the  Pennsylvania  line.  It  was  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  sixty-eight 
miles;  and  it  was  estimated  to  contain  three  millions  of  acres.  Virginia  re 
served  a  tract  between  the  Scioto  and  the  Miami  rivers ;  it  was  called  the 
"  Virginia  Military  District."  The  "  United  States  Military  District  "  lay 
on  the  east  of  the  Scioto  river.  All  three  lay  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
State  of  Ohio. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  with  the 
Six  Nations  of  New  York,  in  1784.  Before  that,  whilst  the  war  was  yet  at 
its  height,  in  1778,  a  treaty  had  been  made  with  the  Delawarcs.  With  this 
tribe,  and  the  Wyandots,  Chippewas,  and  Ottawas,  in  1785,  another  treaty 
was  concluded  at  Fort  M'Intosh,  by  which  the  limits  of  the  lands  occupied 
by  these  several  nations  were  defined,  and  terms  of  friendship  were  agreed 
upon.  In  the  same  year,  a  treaty  Avas  made  with  the  Chcrokces,  at  Hope- 
well  ;  and  at.  the  same  place,  early  in  the  following  year,  treaties  were  signed 
with  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws.  With  the  Shawanees  also  a  treaty  was 
concluded  about  the  same  time.  And  of  course,  on  all  these  occasions,  some 
territorial  acquisitions  were  made  for  the  Union,  at  an  easy  price ;  although 
the  peace  that  was  stipulated  for,  was  only  private  war  and  assassination. 

VOL.  II.  2    A 
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CHAP.  At  the  same  time,  also,  that  the  second  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations,  at  Fort 
-  Harmar,  was  made ;  a  treaty  with  the  Delawares,  Wyandots,  Ottawas,  Chip- 
to  try?,  pewas,  Pattawatimas,  and  Sacs  was  concluded.  And  hopes  were  entertained 
that  some  mitigation  of  the  ferocity  of  the  horder  warfare,  in  the  North 
western  Territory,  would  be  thereby  secured.  To  the  incitements  offered  by 
the  British  who  held  possession  of  the  northern  and  north-western  posts,  had 
been  attributed  the  disappointment  of  these  hopes.  The  charge  was  distinctly 
disavowed  by  the  British  government  \  and  it  is  impossible  to  see  what  ade 
quate  imperial  object  would  be  gained  by  the  encouragement  of  horse-stealing 
and  murder.  Yet  the  arming  of  the  Indians  against  the  colonists,  during 
the  war,  (a  proceeding  warmly  denounced  by  some  English  statesmen,  who 
perceived  the  degradation  that  it  brought  upon  the  character  of  their  coun 
try,)  afforded  but  too  good  a  ground  for  suspicion  that  it  was  owing  to  British 
intrigue  that  the  peaceful  settlement  of  this  recently  obtained  territory 
was  thus  impeded.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  were,  both 
amongst  the  commanders  and  the  soldiers  of  those  garrisons,  men  who  had 
imbibed  too  deeply  the  fierce  spirit  of  frontier  hostilities,  and  who  would  re 
joice  in  the  opportunity  of  wreaking  some  real  or  imagined  grudge  against 
the  Americans  by  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  red  men  against  the  new 
settlers. 

So  persevering  and  extensive  were  the  petty  and  isolated  attacks,  which  we 
have  so  often  described  as  carried  on  after  the  peace,  that  an  official,  wTho 
had  the  best  means  of  information  at  command,  stated  in  1790,  that  during 
the  seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Avar  had  been  terminated,  he 
knew  of  about  fifteen  hundred  persons,  who  had  been  killed  or  taken  prison 
ers  by  the  Indians,  on  or  near  the  Ohio ;  that  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
horses  had  been  captured  by  the  same  marauders,  from  the  settlers,  in  the 
same  time ;  and  that  the  other  property,  stolen  or  destroyed,  was  worth  fifty 
thousand  dollars  !  Nor  does  this  appear  at  all  an  incredible  statement,  after 
we  have  considered  the  details  which  are  afforded  us  in  the  works  to  which 
we  have  recently  referred. 

One  feature  in  the  conduct  of  this  murderous  and  barbarian  warfare  will 
sufficiently  illustrate  this  point.  Part  of  the  journey  to  the  Ohio  Company's 
purchase  was  made  by  water  ;  the  forests  without  roads,  intersected  by  rivers, 
and  filled  with  lurking  enemies,  being  rightly  regarded  as  impassable.  But 
scarcely  a  boat  performed  its  trip  from  Fort  Pitt  to  the  settlements,  without 
being  attacked,  by  night  or  day,  in  some  fashion,  from  the  shore.  Every 
imaginable  artifice  was  employed,  to  decoy  the  hapless  emigrants  from  the 
safe  course  in  the  midst  of  the  broad  waters  of  the  river,  to  the  edge  of  the 
river,  where  an  ambush  was  laid  to  overpower  and  destroy  them. 

Notwithstanding  all  which,  it  was  thought  that  peaceable  relations  existed 
with  the  Indians  ;  and  the  war  broke  out  so  unexpectedly,  as  to  find  the  set 
tlers  very  poorly  provided  against  such  a  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.  An  unsuccessful  foray  had  been  made  into  the  Indian  territory 
near  the  Scioto,  by  General  Harmar  and  Colonel  Hardin,  at  the  head  of  a 
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body  of  regulars  and  militia,  from  the  three  frontier  States,  in  1790.     The    CHAF. 
American  soldiers,  unused  to  the  tactics  of  the   savages,  supposed  that  the  — 
deserted  villages,  and  the  fields  left  without  a  stroke  being  given  in  defence    to  1797. 
of  the  standing  crops,  showed  that  no  resistance  was  intended ;  and  they  fell 
into  ambuscade  after  ambuscade.     Some  fled  at  the  first  war-whoop  ;  and  the 
whole  force  was  shamefully  routed.     The  failure  of  this  badly  conducted  at 
tempt  to  repress  the  Indians  Avas,  from  the  consequences  entailed,  infinitely 
worse  than  leaving  them  unpunished.     For  it  is  to  the  confidence  inspired  by 
this  failure,  that  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  must,  in  part,  be  attributed. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  in  the  following  year,  the  war  was  commenced  by 
an  attack  upon  an  isolated  block-house,  with  a  few  cabins  near  it,  on  the 
Muskingum,  about  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth,  at  a  place  which  had  been 
called  Big  Bottom.  An  Indian  war-path  ran  within  sight  of  the  spot,  and 
every  fact  that  was  necessary  for  the  arrangement  of  the  attack  was  known  to 
the  enemy.  To  this  circumstance,  and  to  the  inexperience  and  want  of 
caution  and  vigilance  in  the  garrison,  their  dreadful  success  was  owing. 
Fourteen  persons,  including  the  wife  and  children  of  one  of  the  party,  were 
killed;  four  were  taken  prisoners,  and  carried  off;  two  escaped  during  the 
conflict,  and  a  few  were  preserved  by  accidental  absence  at  the  moment. 
The  buildings  were  plundered  and  afterwards  burnt.  Before  departing,  the 
Indians  left  a  war-club  in  a  conspicuous  place,  as  a  notification  that  this  was 
nothing  less  than  the  beginning  of  a  war;  not  the  act  of  individuals,  but  of  a 
tribe  at  least. 

Defensive  measures  were  instantly  concerted  by  the  settlers ;  and  the  Fe 
deral  government  resolved  upon  an  effectual  display  of  the  power  of  the 
Union  against  the  savages,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  them  for 
this  outrage,  but  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  depredation  and  murder 
which,  had  so  Ions:  been  carried  on.  Several  successful  raids  were  made 

O 

against  the  villages  of  the  Indians ;  and  at  the  same  time  endeavours  were 
made  to  secure  the  neutrality  or  the  assistance  of  some  tribes  by  treaty.  And 
in  September  the  Governor  of  the  North-western  Territory  set  forth  on 
what  was  intended  to  be  the  campaign  of  the  season  ;  its  object  being  the 
erection  of  a  strong  fort  upon  the  Maumee  river,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
line  of  posts  for  the  maintenance  of  communications  with  the  forts  on  the 
Ohio. 

There  is  a  most  remarkable  similarity  between  the  stories  of  expeditions  of 
this  kind  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  In  its  main  outlines,  St.  Glair's  unfortu 
nate  campaign  resembles  precisely  those  we  read  of,  as  undertaken  by  the 
Roman  commanders  upon  the  Rhine  and  the  Euphrates,  against  the  savages 
of  Germany  and  Persia.  Or  it  might  be  considered  a  mere  repetition  of  one 
of  the  invasions  of  Wales,  which  was  undertaken  by  the  Norman  or  early 
Plantagenet  monarchs  of  England. 

One  or  two  posts  of  the  intended  chain  were  established.  But  the  march 
was  slow;  the  men  were  for  the  most  part  altogether  unused  to  military 
service,  and  the  expedition  required  such  as  were  practised  in  Indian  warfare  ; 
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c  n  A  P.  the  militia  were  insubordinate,  and  the  regulars  discontented.  One  party  of 
7—  Kentucky  militia  deserted, — choosing  this  time  for  the  manifestation  of  their 
to  i7y7.  "  democratic  "  principles.  Provisions  ran  short,  and  forage  for  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  horses  failed.  When  nearly  a  hundred  miles  had  thus  been 
traversed,  the  Indians  began  to  show  themselves ;  and  snow  fell  till  the 
ground  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  three  inches.  On  the  4th  of  November, 
a  general  attack  was  made  upon  the  camp  of  the  militia,  just  as  the  morning 
parade  was  concluded.  The  men  fled  instantly  in  the  wildest  confusion  ;  and 
making  for  the  main  encampment,  spread  their  panic  to  the  rest  of  the  force, 
which  was  thrown  into  irrecoverable  disorder  by  the  irruption  of  the  fugi 
tives,  with  the  Indians  pursuing  them.  The  officers  behaved  with  the  great 
est  intrepidity;  Major  Butler  and  Colonel  Darke  succeeded  in  rallying  their 
men  sufficiently  to  make  for  a  short  time  a  sensible  impression  on  ti.e  enemy. 
But  the  day  was  hopelessly  lost.  The  Indians — fighting  in  their  usual  mode, 
•firing  whilst  lying  on  the  ground,  or  from  behind  the  trees,  and  advancing 
from  the  cover  of  one  tree  to  that  of  another  with  incredible  swiftness — pre 
sented  no  front  for  artillery  or  bayonet  to  operate  against.  And  having 
gained  the  rear  of  the  army,  they  poured  their  fire  on  them  from  all  sides, 
mowing  them  down  by  scores,  and  daring  even  to  attack  the  artillerymen 
with  their  tomahawks  at  the  very  guns. 

St.  Clair  lay  in  his  tent  all  this  while ;  "  cither  from  physical  infirmity,  or 
culpable  intemperance,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  be  mounted  upon  his  horse." 
Major  Butler  was  killed,  and  almost  all  the  subordinate  officers  had  fallen 
with  him.  The  guns  were  silenced ;  and  full  half  the  force  was  disabled  or 
destroyed.  Nothing  remained  possible  save  retreat.  And  even  this  could 
only  be  effected  as  a  tumultuous  and  hurried  flight.  The  camp  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy;  both  dead  and  wounded  were  abandoned  ;  and  there 
was  not  a  horse  to  draw  the  guns.  One  which  was  secured  for  St.  Clair, 
could  scarcely  be  forced  out  of  a  walk.  For  twenty-nine  miles,  as  far  as  Fort 
Jefferson,  the  men  fled  without  stopping ;  and  all  along  the  course  they  took, 
were  seen  the  arms  and  accoutrements  they  had  disencumbered  themselves 
of,  in  their  terror  and  desperation. 

The  numbers  engaged  were  about  fourteen  hundred  Americans,  and  as 
many  Indians, — or  perhaps  fewer.  The  loss  of  the  latter  is  variously  reported 
at  sixty,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty,  killed ;  and  a  great  number  wounded. 
Of  the  Americans,  thirty-eight  commissioned  officers  were  killed,  and  twenty- 
one  wounded;  and  about  six  hundred  noncommissioned  officers  and  privates 
were  killed  or  missing,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-two  wounded.  Of  the 
wounded,  many  died  afterwards.  There  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  women 
in  the  camp,  above  fifty  of  whom  fell  in  the  rout,  and  almost  all  the  rest  were 
captured.  Amongst  the  chiefs  who  commanded  the  victorious  red  men,  were 
Little  Turtle,  Buckongahelas,  Blue  Jacket,  and  Simon  Girty.  Captain  Brant 
was  also  engaged  in  the  fight  with  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  Mohawk 
warriors.  The  Americans  reported  that  "  several  British  officers  in  full  uni 
form  from  Detroit "  were  seen  "  on  the  ground  during  the  battle  ;  " — a  tale 
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which,  looks  so  much  like  a  device  for  exciting  the  unquenchable  wrath  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  the  British,  under  cover  of  which  - 
they  might  escape  the  well-deserved  reproach  for  their  defeat,  that  we  shall    to  1797. 
simply  say  we  consider  it  to  be  perfectly  incredible. 

Very  little  delay  was  made  at  Fort  Jefferson  ;  for  the  fugitives  did  not 
fancy  themselves  safe  till  they  reached  Fort  Washington,  (whence  they  had 
originally  set  out,)  four  days  after  the  battle.  They  communicated  their  con 
sternation  so  fatally  to  the  garrisons,  also,  that  the  sentinels  at  Fort  Jefferson 
repeatedly  deserted. 

Congress  was  by  this  event  made  aware  of  the  necessity  for  more  judici 
ously  planned  measures,  and  the  organization  of  a  more  effective  military 
force.  But  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  act  upon  this  dearly  bought  know 
ledge.  Supplies  were  dealt  out  grudgingly ;  and  no  adequate  inducement 
was  offered  for  the  enlistment  of  able-bodied  and  staunch  men  in  a  service  so 
full  of  danger,  and  offering  nothing  in  the  way  of  glory  or  reward.  The 
President's  efforts  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  victors  were  all  in  vain; 
several  of  the  messengers  despatched  being  wantonly  put  to  death  by  them. 
And  assaults  were  continually  made,  by  larger  or  smaller  parties  of  Indians, 
along  the  whole  line  of  north-western  and  western  frontier. 

Early  in  April,  1793,  General  Wayne — who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  intended  to  compel  the  Indians  beyond  the  Ohio  to 
peace — began  to  concentrate  his  forces  at  Fort  Washington.  The  mediation 
of  the  Corn-Planter,  a  distinguished  chief  of  the  Senecas,  and  friendly  to  the 
United  States;  the  efforts  of  Brant;  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  some  of 
the  smaller  tribes;  and  the  holding  of  council  after  council;  had  effected 
nothing  :  the  Indians  were  resolved  upon  acquiring  sole  possession  of  all  the 
North-western  Territory ;  and  having  the  Ohio  guaranteed  as  their  southern 
boundary.  And  it  was  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  withdraw  its  citizens 
and  its  claims  to  that  tract  now,  had  there  been  any  disposition  to  do  so. 

In  September,  therefore,  Wayne  advanced  towards  the  Indian  towns  on  the 
Maumee,  and  encamped  for  the  winter,  in  a  position  about  six  miles  in  ad 
vance  of  Fort  Jefferson.  This  strongly  fortified  camp  he  called  Fort  Green 
ville.  The  Indians,  on  their  part,  made  every  preparation  to  drive  him  back 
to  the  Ohio,  and  carried  on  their  predatory  excursions  all  through  the  late 
autumn  and  winter;  penetrating  as  far  in  his  rear  as  Fort  Washington  itself. 
The  British  authorities  in  Canada  did  not  look  on  entirely  idly.  It  was  at 
the  time  when  the  philo-Gallican  frenzy  of  Jefferson's  partisans  was  at  its 
height,  and  every  day  witnessed  some  demonstration  of  hostility  against  the 
British.  Lord  Dorchester,  the  Governor-general  of  Canada,  began  to  concert 
plans  with  the  Indians  respecting  the  course  to  be  pursued,  in  case  war  with 
Britain  should  be  resolved  upon  by  Congress  ;  and  a  new  fort  was  raised  at 
the  foot  of  the  Miami  Rapids,  by  the  British,  as  a  further  hold  upon  that  re 
gion.  There  were  no  bounds  of  the  indignation  of  the  Democrats  on  hearing 
of  these  proceedings.  They  had  deluded  themselves  into  the  belief,  that  they 
might  indulge  in  every  hostile  demonstration,  short  of  actual  war,  against 
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C'H  A  P.  Great  Britain ;  but  that  she  was  not  to  adopt  £he  least  precaution  for  her  own 


- —  —  safety.  A  delusion  which  strongly  marks  the  stage  of  national  development 
At0Di79789  reached  then  by  the  United  States,  or  more  correctly,  by  the  Democratic 
party  there ; — international  law  being,  apparently,  an  idea  utterly  foreign  to 
their  minds.  They  were  entitled,  they  thought,  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
advantages,  and  to  display  any  amount  of  hostility,  against  the  British ;  but 
the  British  were  "  perfidious,"  if  they  attended  to  their  own  safety,  even  in 
the  least  demonstrative  manner.  There  were  faults  enough  in  the  proceed 
ings  of  the  British ;  but  the  "  speech  of  Lord  Dorchester,"  and  the  erection 
of  the  Miami  Rapids  Fort,  could  not  fairly  be  classed  along  with  them. 

A  complete  plan  of  operations  was  agreed  upon ; — by  which  not  only  the 
general  object  and  course  of  the  campaign  were  determined  on,  but  details 
relating  to  the  mode  of  ordering  the  march  and  of  arranging  the  encampments, 
to  the  discipline  and  exercise  of  the  men,  and  especially  to  certain  manoeuvres 
for  meeting  the  tactics  of  the  Indians,  and  converting  a  battle  with  them 
from  a  series  of  duels  into  an  engagement  between  masses  of  men,  were  also 
fixed. 

By  the  end  of  June  the  scene  of  St.  Glair's  disastrous  defeat  was  reached  ; — 
the  bleached  bones  of  the  .dead  were  buried ;  and  a  stockade  was  formed, 
which  with  great  fitness  was  called  Fort  Recovery.  A  general  attack  was 
made  upon  the  American  army  on  the  last  day  of  June,  which  failed  signally, 
except  that  the  Indians  carried  off  more  than  two  hundred  horses.  Twenty- 
five  men  were  killed,  and  amongst  them  three  officers ;  but  the  loss  of  the 
Indians  was  very  great,  though  never  exactly  known.  The  apparition  of 
"  British  officers  in  full  uniform  "  was  seen  again ;  and  with  them  appeared 
"  many  Canadian  French,  with  blackened  faces  ; " — such  strange  fancies  does 
violent  excitement  indulge  in. 

Reinforcements  soon  reached  General  Wayne,  and  the  "  Legion "  was 
raised  to  above  four  thousand  men;  and  then  an  advance  was  immediately 
made  upon  the  hostile  towns  on  the  Au  Glaize  river.  A  stockade  fort,  called 
Fort  AdamSj  was  erected  on  the  St.  Mary's  river,  on  the  margin  of  a  beauti 
ful  prairie ;  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Maumee  with  the  Au  Glaize,  a 
stronger  and  larger  fort,  called  Fort  Defiance.  This  was  completed  by  the 
middle  of  August,  and  the  deserted  villages  of  the  Indians  round,  with  their 
corn-fields,  were  all  destroyed.  Forty-five  miles  farther  into  the  country, 
hard  by  the  fort  recently  erected  on  the  Miami  Rapids,  Wayne  came  up  with 
the  enemy.  He  had  now  under  him  two  thousand  regulars,  and  about  eleven 
hundred  mounted  riflemen,  all  eager  for  the  fight ;  and  he  resolved  upon 
leading  them  to  the  attack  without  delay. 

Having  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  baggage  and  stores  by  a  smaller 
stockade,  on  the  20th  of  August,  when  almost  within  range  of  the  guns  of  the 
British  Fort,  Wayne,  having  marshalled  his  army  into  three  columns,  gave 
the  word  for  the  advance.  The  Indians  had  formed  in  three  lines,  in  the 
midst  of  a  forest,  where  prostrate  trees  lay  in  every  direction,  to  the  great 
hinderance  of  all  regular  evolutions,  especially  with  the  cavalry ;  and  their 
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front  stretched  from  the  river  to  a  brush-wood  thicket  two  miles  at  least  on 
their  right.  A~~r>77 

As  soon  as  the  advanced  parties  of  the  two  armies  came  into  collision,  the  to  1797. 
Indians  began  their  usual  manoeuvre  of  extending  one  wing,  (their  right, 
in  this  case,)  to  outflank  the  Americans  ;  but  the  mounted  rifles  were  brought 
into  action  on  both  wings  against  them ;  and  the  infantry  ordered  to  the  charge 
of  the  first  line,  driving  the  Indians  from  their  coverts  with  the  bayonet,  and 
as  soon  as  they  had  delivered  their  fire  upon  them,  resorting  to  the  bayonet 
again,  to  break  their  line  beyond  the  possibility  of  forming  it  anew.  In  an 
hour's  time  the  Indians  had  been  driven  two  miles  backwards,  through  the 
thick  woods ;  and  the  horsemen  on  the  left  could  hardly  get  into  the  fight  at 
all,  the  enemy  had  been  defeated  so  rapidly.  In  short,  the  victory  was  won 
by  the  first  charge.  And  the  fugitives  sheltered  themselves  beneath  the  guns 
of  the  British  fort. 

Forty-four  were  killed  or  missing,  and  a  hundred  wounded,  of  the  Ameri 
cans.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  never  known,  but  the  woods  for  miles 
were  strewn  with  their  dead.  From  them  it  appeared  that  they  had  allies 
from  Canada;  armed,  said  the  popular  superstition,  "  with  British  muskets 
and  bayonets."  Other  visions  of  a  similar  character,  as  will  be  expected  after 
those  seen  in  the  former  engagements,  were  beheld  by  the  heated  imaginations 
of  the  combatants. 

A  smart  correspondence  ensued  between  the  commander  of  the  British 
fort  and  the  victorious  general;  who  reconnoitred  the  fort  without  much 
show  of  respect,  and  burnt  every  thing  belonging  to  the  Indians,  and  some 
things  belonging  to  M'Key,  the  British  agent  with  the  Indians,  in  sight  of 
the  garrison. 

Little  Turtle  was  the  principal  chief  on  this  occasion  also  ;  Blue-jacket  was 
present  too;  and  there  was  some  disagreement  between  them  respecting  the 
battle.  Little  Turtle  rated  the  skill  and  power  of  Black  Snake  (as  they  had 
named  General  Wayne)  more  highly  than  some  of  the  other  chiefs ;  and  the 
result  of  the  battle  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  his  judgment. 

How  complete  this  victory  was,  did  not  perhaps  appear  until  the  following 
year ;  when  on  August  the  3rd,  at  Greenville,  one  of  Wayne's  stations, 
a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  allied  Indians, — Wyandots,  Delawares, 
Shawanees,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Pattawatimas,  Mi  amis,  Eel  Rivers,  Weas, 
Kickapoos,  Piankeshaws,  and  Kaskaskias ; — by  which  a  boundary  was  estab 
lished,  running  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cayahogu  River,  on  Lake  Erie,  to  the 
portage  between  that  stream  and  the  Tuskarawas  branch  of  the  Muskingum ; 
along  that  branch  to  Fort  Lawrence,  and  thence  westerly  to  Fort  Recovery; 
and  then  south-westerly  to  the  Ohio,  at  the  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Kentucky  River.  East  of  this  line,  the  land  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  ; 
west  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  certain  specified  tracts  around  forts  and 
stations,  which  were  also  ceded  to  Congress,  the  country  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Indians.  There  were  other  exceptions  also  ;  but  the  Indian 
titlejiad  already  been  extinguished  as  it  regarded  them. 
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CHAP.  Congress  agreed  to  give  the  allied  tribes  goods  valued  at  twenty  thousand 

—  dollars,  and  annually  a  further  present  of  goods  worth  nine  thousand  five  hmi- 

toiry?.  dred  dollars.  All  prisoners,  on  both  sides,  were  to  be  set  at  liberty.  The 
scenes  which  occurred  when  this  interchange  was  effected,  have  often  been 
described;  and  they  were  as  remarkable  and  pathetic  as  the  mind  can  con 
ceive. 

Upon  them,  however,  we  cannot  now  dwell.  Having  instead  to  record  the 
effective  character  of  Wayne's  Treaty.  Indian  outrage.?  ceased,  and  although 
the  settlements  did  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  those  of  Kentucky,  they  ad 
vanced  with  a  surer  progress.  The  stockade,  the  watch  tower,  and  all  the 
other  apparatus  upon  which,  formerly,  the  security  of  the  settlers  had  de 
pended,  now  stood,  the  memorials  of  old  times,  alone.  In  1796,  the  population 
had  increased  to  about  five  thousand  souls.  Cincinnati,  which  owes  its  name 
to  some  officers  at  Fort  Washington,  who  had  not  (as  we  imagine)  the  fear  of 
Jefferson  before  their  eyes,  in  179.^,  contained  about  thirty  log  cabins,  besides 
the  fort,  and  its  out-buildings ;  in  the  beginning  of  1796,  it  contained  more 
than  a  hundred  cabins,  beside  about  a  dozen  frame-houses  ;  and  its  two  hun 
dred  and  fifty  people  had  increased  to  six  hundred. 

The  effect  of  this  Treaty  was  prodigiously  enhanced  by  the  conclusion  of 
Jay's  Treaty;  in  accordance  with  which  the  western  forts  were  evacuated. 
But  in  itself  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  happiest  epochs  in  the  History  of  the 
North-western  Territory ;  and  brought  to  a  close  the  long  series  of  Indian  wars 
on  the  western  frontier,  which  had  continued,  with  few  interruptions,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  French  war,  in  the  year  1754. 

In  the  South,  the  aspect  of  matters  was  not  so  full  of  promise.  A  treaty 
was  made  with  the  Creeks  in  1790 ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  treaty  of 
Holston  with  the  Cherokees  was  concluded ;  which  not  having  been  "  fully 
carried  into  execution,  by  reason  of  some  misunderstandings,"  another  was 
effected  in  1794.  With  the  Creeks  also,  as  we  have  formerly  related,  another 
treaty  was  concluded  in  1796,  and  ratified  after  John  Adams  had  assumed 
the  chief  magistracy  of  the  Union.  Of  the  war  which  happened  with  these 
tribes,  mention  has  already  been  made. 

The  wise  and  humane  policy  of  Washington  was  afterwards  embodied  in 
an  Act  of  Congress,  regulating  the  intercourse  of  the  whites  with  the  In 
dians  along  the  entire  frontier  line.  By  this  act  the  misdemeanours  and 
crimes  of  whites  and  Indians  alike  were  made  punishable  bylaw;  traders 
with  the  natives  were  required  to  take  out  licences  ;  and  all  purchases  of  lands 
from  them,  other  than  those  of  the  Federal  government,  by  treaty,  were 
declared  void.  A  boundary  line  from  north  to  south  was  also  established, 
beyond  which  white  men  were  not  allowed  to  go  without  a  passport.  Govern 
ment  agents  were  nominated,  who  were  supplied  with  agricultural  and  other 
implements,  domestic  animals,  <&c.,  for  the  use  of  the  Indians;  and  public 
trading-houses  were  set  up  for  the  sale  of  goods  to  them,  at  remunerative  but 
reasonable  prices. 

What  a  stimulus  was  afforded  by  this  pacification  of  the  Indians,  and  by 
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the  happy  effect  of  these  arrangements,  to  the  purchase  of  the  western  lands,  CHAP. 
must  be  apparent  to  all.  How  well  the  system  worked,  on  the  whole,  will 
be  seen  as  we  proceed.  It  will  be  needless,  therefore,  to  speak  of  these  mat 
ters  now  ;  when  we  can  only  affect  to  forecast  the  results  of  what  then  was  a 
bold,  yet  prudent  experiment;  and  seemed  to  be  calculated  to  secure  the 
good  both  of  the  aborigines  and  of  the  United  States. 

And  now  we  may  take  leave  of  the  history  of  the  Administration  of  the 
First  President  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  period  during  which  every 
event  was  of  intense  moment,  not  to  the  well-being  so  much  as  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  nation,  which  amid  the  battle  thunder, — whose  echoes  were 
at  the  time  but  just  dying  away, — had  started  into  life.  No  one,  calmly  con 
templating  it,  can  fail  to  perceive  the  immense  value  at  this  season  of  such  a 
guide  and  controller  as  Washington.  The  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  naturally  loves 
not  sudden  changes  and  startling  contrasts  in  condition ;  and  when  it  is 
seduced  into  them,  the  results  are  far  more  fearful  than  they  are  with  the 
hysterical  Gauls,  —who,  Ixion-like,  have  now  these  sixty  years  been  whirled 
in  one  continual  round  of  "  Revolutions." 

Had  the  genius  of  Transatlantic  "  democracy  "  presided  over  this  earliest 
stage  of  the  course,  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  a  solitary  American 
who  knows  the  history  of  his  country,  we  assert  that  there  iconld  hare  been 
no  suck  United  Stales  of  North  America  as  we  see  this  d<nj.  Another,  and  a 
far  more  tremendous,  struggle  must  have  ensued ;  and  it  is  more  than  proba 
ble,  that  the  Northern  States  would,  in  conjunction  with  Canada,  have  worked 
out  the  problem  of  a  Sovereign  Confederacy  of  Free  Republics  ;  whilst  the 
Southern  States,  entangled  in  the  troubles  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  or  even 
perhaps  "  annexed"  by  a  more  skilful  and  successful  Carondelet,  might  have 
presented  some  more  frightful  phases  of  the  condition  of  chronic  insurrection, 
than  have  been  seen  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  since  they  declared  them 
selves  independent. 

But  as  for  those  political  gusts  and  squalls,  raised  ever  and  anon  through 
out  both  the  Presidencies  of  Washington,  by  the  "  republican  "  Opposition, 
they  were,  we  can  well  believe,  positively  beneficial  to  the  growing  state. 
We  have  seen  that  they  did  not  overthrow  the  Constitution,  nor  weaken  its 
hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  citizens.  And  we  shall  sec  with  sufficient  clear 
ness  in  the  sequel  of  our  talc, — that  they  really  rooted  it  more  deeply,  and 
gave  it  so  sure  a  basis,  that  it  has  been  able  to  spread  its  branches  far  and 
wide ;  till,  like  that  wondrous  tree  of  the  Eastern  Indies,  it  stands  supported 
not  by  one,  but  by  a  thousand  pillared  stems,  and  is,  of  itself  alone,  a  forest. 

We  have  remarked  in  a  former  part  of  the  present  Book,  that  the  mean  in y 
of  the  History  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  discerned,  unless  it  be  carefully 
and  constantly  borne  in  mind,  that  much  of  it  is  really  the  future.  Especi 
ally  is  this  the  case  with  the  dealings  with  the  aborigines.  It  will  grow  ever 
more  clear,  as  the  story  unfolds  itself,  that — as  we  arc  sure  it  must  always  be,  in 
the  case  of  uncivilized  races,  brought  into  abiding  relations  with  a  civilized 
people,- — they  gradually  disappear  from  the  land,  as  it  extends  itself;  not  ex- 
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c  HA  P.  terminated,  but  as  far  as  is  possible,  (consistently  with  that  "  freedom,"  which 
-  is  the  condition  of  all  true  action  in  peoples,  as  it  is  with  individuals,)  absorbed 

toi>97.  into  the  victor  race.  The  pacification  of  the  Indians,  and  the  ordinances  re 
gulating  the  intercourse  of  the  white  men  with  them,  to  us  seem  to  be  uncon 
scious  predictions  of  that  enlargement  of  the  borders  of  the  new  lords  of  the 
Western  World,  which  we  have  witnessed.  And  as  if  to  stamp  indelibly 
upon  them  this  significance,  it  was  during  this  same  age  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  years  1791  and  1792,  that  Captain  Gray  first  explored  the 
North  Pacific  shores  of  the  continent ;  and  entering  one  particular  river,  be 
stowed  upon  its  noble  stream  the  name  of  his  vessel,  the  Columbia, — thus  se 
curing  for  his  countrymen,  by  right  of  priority  of  discovery,  a  valid  claim  to 
that  remote  region  ;  and  marking,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  spirit  of  unwitting 
prophecy,  the  distant  bourne  to  which  the  sway  of  this  Empire  of  Republics 
should  one  day  stretch. 

Such  were  some  of  the  unnoted  germs  of  the  future, — of  the  less  obvious 
materials  for  hope, — that  characterized  the  years  of  the  Administration  of 
WASHINGTON. 
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PROGRESS    OP    THE    UNION CULMINATION    OF    FEDERALISM.— MONROE'S     PROCEEDINGS.  — "  PETER 

PORCUPINE;"  AND  THE  LAW  OF  LIBEL.— THE  FIRST  AFFRAY  IN  THE  HOUSE. —  THE  SEDITION 
LAW. — "NULLIFICATION." — EFFORTS  OF  THE  DEMOCRATS. — DEATH  OF  WASHINGTON. — DIVISION 
OF  THE  FEDERALISTS. — CHANGES  IN  THE  CABINET. — SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT  TRANSFERRED  TO 

WASHINGTON. — THE  SECOND  CENSUS. — REFORM  OF  THE  JUDICIARY. — THE  "  REPUBLICAN  RE 
VOLUTION  "  OF  1801. 

FEDERALISM  was  now  to  be  subjected  to  a  true  experimentum  crucis.    It  had 
vaunted  itself  as  the  only  exponent  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  necessi-  - 
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ties  of  the  American  people.  It  was  the  political  formula  for  establishing,  toisoi. 
and  setting  in  action,  the  polity  framed  by  the  Constituents  of  the  Philadel 
phia  Convention  of  1787;  but,  no  more  than  Jefferson's  "democracy,"  was 
it  all  that  it  pretended  to  be.  It  did,  undoubtedly,  look  too  fondly  towards 
the  institutions,  offices,  forms,  &c.  &c.,  of  the  parent  country.  For  the  "  vo 
cation  "  of  America  was  not,  and  is  not,  merely  to  copy  them,  with  such  varia 
tions  as  should  fit  them  to  a  republican  scheme  of  government ;  it  has  to 
penetrate  to  the  principle,  where  there  is  one,  and  to  give  it  the  embodiment 
best  fitted,  as  to  cheapness  and  simplicity,  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  really 
sovereign  people;  and  rejecting  all  that  is  not  founded  upon  principle,  to 
substitute  for  it  the  best  expression  of  the  soundest  principle,  which  can  under 
the  circumstances,  and  at  the  time,  be  discovered  or  devised. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jefferson's  "  democracy,"  regarding  all  that  was  Brit 
ish  with  an  antipathy,  rather  animal  and  instinctive,  than  reasonable  and 
well  grounded,  would  have  endeavoured  violently  to  break  the  continuity  of 
the  inner  and  political  life  of  the  United  States,  which  was,  really,  nothing 
more  than  a  prolongation  and  development  of  the  history  of  the  parent  country. 
And  we  can  without  any  difficulty  picture  to  ourselves  the  certain  results  of 
the  attempt  to  pass  directly  from  a  system  under  which  the  colonies  had  grown 
up  to  the  apprehension  of  liberty,  and  the  capability  to  realize  it,  to  one  dif 
fering  from  it  toto  ccelo. 

When  Federalism  had  done  its  proper  work,  and  the  Constitution  was  not 
only  made,  but  actually  got  under  way,  and  had  proved  itself  able  to  "march" 
in  a  most  unexceptionable  manner, — then  was  the  time  for  the  operation  of 
Jefferson's  "  democracy," — which  (be  it  well  observed)  was  not  then  an  un 
regulated  destructive  energy,  but  only  a  more  expansive  and  more  freely 
working  conservatism,  than  the  Federal  policy  itself.  This  will,  however, 
scarcely  be  apparent,  until  we  have  reached  the  next  Book,  which  will  record 
the  inauguration  of  "  democracy,"  in  the  person  of  Jefferson  himself,  as  the 
Executive  of  the  United  States. 
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How  remarkable,  as  a  demonstration  of  Providential  oversight,  this  order 
in  the  changes  which  marked  the  first  generation  of  the  existence  of  the  new 
nation,  is, — we  need  not  to  tell.  Equally  so  is  it,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
possession  of  the  chief  offices  of  the  government,  during  the  first  twelve  years, 
by  Federalists,  (who  either  retained  their  filial  regard  for  Britain,  or  suspected 
the  tendency  of  the  sudden  and  violent  revolutions  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
France,)  America  was  not  involved  in  the  wars  which  wasted  Europe,  and 
drained  it  so  terribly  of  both  blood  and  treasure.  A  fate  which  it  could  not 
have  escaped,  had  Jefferson's  party  been  then  in  power ;  as  the  disgraceful 
alliances  formed  by  them  with  the  French  ambassadors,  and  as  Monroe's  un 
patriotic  and  unstatesman-like  conduct  at  Paris,  prove.  And  to  what  conse 
quences  this  must  have  led  the  impoverished  and  but  half-organized  nation, 
can  be  only  too  clearly  discerned. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  observe  what  an  exalted  view  these  considerations 
afford  us  of  the  influence  and  the  character  of  Washington.  Except,  perhaps, 
Jefferson,  (who  appears  to  have  entertained,  nearly  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
exactly  contradictory  opinions  of  Washington,  of  the  British  Constitution,  of 
France,  of  the  American  Constitution,  of  John  Adams,  and  in  short  of  almost 
every  thing,  save  the  New  Testament,  and  that  he  always  treated  with  far  less 
respect  than  he  did  "  Coke  upon  Littleton,")  Monroe,  Bache,  Callendcr,  and  a 
few  other  and  kindred  spirits, — to  Washington  every  American  looked  as 
the  worthy  representative  of  the  generous  and  lofty  principle  which  truly 
prompted  and  sustained  the  struggle  for  independence;  and  apart  from  which, 
it  could  never  have  ended  victoriously.  Not  as  the  head  of  a  party,  for  he 
never  had  been  that,  was  he  chosen  President ;  but  as  the  first  and  best  son 
of  his  country ; — and  nobly  he  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  trust.  It  was  only 
when  he  found  it  impossible  to  accomplish  what  was,  manifestly  to  him,  his 
duty,  by  the  agency  of  Democrats,  that  he  resorted  to  their  antagonists  for 
his  ministers.  The  Federalists,  in  fact,  followed  him,  and  adopted  and  carried 
out  his  views;  and  in  that  way  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  them.  Even 
Jefferson  perceived  this,  although  the  only  use  he  made  of  it,  was  to  endea 
vour  to  obtain  for  his  party  some  share,  at  least,  in  the  prestige  of  a  name, 
which  was  a  perpetual  rebuke  to  their  whole  spirit  and  aim. 

So  long  as  Washington  lived,  Federalism  (as  the  policy  of  a  party)  lived 
also ;  although  John  Adams  was  a  man  of  vastly  different  mould.  He  was  chosen 
as  the  head  of  a  party ;  but  before  his  term  of  office  had  expired,  Washington 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers ;  and  the  nature  of  the  bond  that  had  united  the 
Federal  party  was  at  once  exposed.  It  proved  too  feeble  for  the  strain  put 
upon  it;  and  Federalism  fell — without  the  hope  or  promise  of  rising  again. 

In  this  Book,  then,  we  shall  see  the  means  by  which  it  was  demonstrated, 
that  the  Federalist  "  platform"  did  not  contain  all  the  political  truths  re 
quisite  for  the  further  advance  of  the  Union, — nay,  that  it  did  not  contain 
those  which  could  carry  it  beyond  the  merely  initial  stage  of  its  National 
being.  We  shall  also  see,  that  important  as  the  Constitution,  which  is  the 
formal  basis  of  the  Union,  confessedly  is,  the  Nation  does  not  draw  its  life 
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from  it,  but  can  make  prodigious  and  sure  progress  quite  independently  of  CHAP. 
it.  And  thus  we  shall  obtain  new  and  more  enlarged  views  of  the  relation 
between  the  State  governments  and  those  of  smaller  topographical  extent,  and 
the  National  or  Federal  government ;  and  shall  be  prepared  to  understand 
the  complicated  and  diverse  questions  which  will  afterwards  arise ;  —  for 
tracing,  through  all  its  windings  and  obscurities,  the  path  by  which  the  Great 
Republic  of  the  West  has  reached  its  present  proud  position  amongst  the  na 
tions  ;  and  for  divining  more  certainly  the  steps  that  would  conduct  it  to  the 
loftiest  height  attainable  by  any  state,  which  we  can  only  dimly  perceive,  as 
it  is  hinted  and  foreshadowed  to  us  in  the  history  of  that  nation  in  the  olden 
time,  of  which  it  was  said,  that  it  was  "  a  people  that  the  LORD  had  blessed." 

The  momentous  character  of  the  Administration  of  Washington,  intrinsi 
cally,  would  alone  have  justified  us  in  allotting  to  it  a  larger  space  than  we 
shall  be  able  to  give  to  the  narrative  of  every  succeeding  Administration. 
But  its  relative  importance  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  upon 
the  various  incidents  that  characterized  it,  at  greater  length  than  will  be  re 
quired  for  those  of  almost  all  the  rest.  Our  readers  will  not,  therefore,  con 
sider  the  shortness  of  some  Books  and  chapters  to  be  indicative,  in  any  way, 
of  uncertainty  or  cessation  in  the  progress  of  the  Union ;  but  simply  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  passage  of  less  moment,  in  comparison  with  others,  to  the 
entire  history  of  the  American  commonwealth.  Such  passages  as  these  are 
met  with  in  the  story  of  every  nation,  and  seem  to  be  appointed  as  seasons  of 
quiet  and  refreshment  for  the  spirit  and  energies  of  the  people ;  who  at  these 
times  usually  make  great  advances  in  every  kind  of  substantial  good. 

On  March  the  4th,  1797,  the  Senate  assembled  in  special  session  to  see  the 
new  Executive  officers  installed,  in  conformity  with  a  mandate  issued  by  the 
Ex-President.  It  was  observed  that,  on  this  occasion,  none  but  old  familiar 
faces  were  to  be  seen  ;  although  the  legislatures  of  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
and  Maryland,  each  had  chosen  one  new  Representative.  That  he  might  have 
the  honour  of  recording  his  deliberate  protest  against  the  monarchical  "forms," 
which  here,  as  well  as  in  France,  were  so  distressing  and  yet  so  seductive  to 
the  republican  soul,  Jefferson  had  requested  that  no  more  ceremony  than  "  a 
line  by  post "  might  be  used  to  notify  to  him  the  part  he  was  required  to  take. 
We  are  not  informed  concerning  the  feelings  with  which  he  received  a  thun 
dering  salute  of  cannon,  or  beheld  a  flag,  inscribed  "  Jefferson,  the  Friend  of 
the  People,"  borne  by  a  company  of  democratic  artillerists,  who  thus  wel 
comed  him  on  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government. 

The  formalities  of  the  day  were  commenced  by  an  extempore  speech  from 
the  leader  of  the  democratic  party,  on  taking  his  scat  as  ex-officio  President 
of  the  Senate.  In  it,  he  apologized  to  the  "  honourable  House  "  for  the  in 
sufficient  manner  in  which  he  feared  he  should  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office,  on  account  of  his  want  of  recent  familiarity  with  the  forms  of  proceed 
ing  in  legislative  bodies.  He,  however,  promised  his  best  attention,  and  the 
most  rigid  impartiality;  and  expressed  his  reliance  upon  the  candour  of 
others,  for  a  right  sentence  upon  his  motives,  when  he  differed  from  them. 
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CH^AP.  "  I  might  here  proceed,"  lie  continued,  "and  with  the  greatest  truth,  to 
•  p  1797  declare  my  zealous  attachment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  that 
to  1801."  I  consider  the  Union  of  these  States  the  first  of  blessings ;  and  as  the  first  of 
duties,  the  preservation  of  that  Constitution  which  secures  it.  But  I  suppose 
these  declarations  not  pertinent  to  the  occasion  of  entering  into  an  office, 
whose  primary  business  is  merely  to  preside  over  the  form  of  this  house.  And 
no  one  more  sincerely  prays,  that  no  accident  may  call  me  to  the  higher  and 
more  important  functions,  which  the  Constitution  eventually  devolves  on  this 
office.  These  have  been  justly  confided  to  the  eminent  character  who  has 
preceded  me  here,  whose  talents  and  integrity  have  been  known  and  revered 
by  me  through  a  long  course  of  years,  have  been  the  foundation  of  a  cordial 
and  uninterrupted  friendship  between  us ;  and  I  devoutly  pray  he  may  be 
long  preserved  for  the  government,  the  happiness,  and  the  prosperity  of  our 
common  country." 

We  pass  by  the  applause,  and  the  grave  wonderment  depicted  in  some 
faces  ; — the  Senate  at  once  adjourned  to  the  larger  hall  of  the  Representatives, 
where  a  distinguished  company  was  already  assembling  to  witness  the  great 
event  of  the  day.  Places  were  quickly  taken,  under  the  superintendence  of 
some  "master  of  ceremonies ;"  and  the  galleries  were  opened  to  the  citizens 
in  general.  Washington  soon  entered,  with  his  customary  expression  of  staid 
serenity,  and  after  him  the  new  President,  amid  shouts  that  told  not  faintly 
the  general  love  for  the  chieftain,  in  peace  and  in  war  alike — -first;  and  the 
hope  that  was  cherished  in  favour  of  his  worthy  and  patriotic  fellow-labourer 
in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  successor  in  the  toils  of  office. 

John  Adams  was  of  middle  stature,  Sullivan  tells  us,  and  of  full  person; 
and  he  was  "  bald  on  the  top  of  his  head."  On  this  occasion,  "  he  was  dressed 
in  a  full  suit  of  pearl-coloured  broad  cloth  ;  with  powdered  hair."  He  wrote 
to  his  wife  on.  the  day  after,  that  Washington  seemed  to  enjoy  a  triumph  over 
him.  "  Methought  I  heard  him  say,  '  Ay,  I  am  fairly  out,  and  you  are  fairly 
in  !  See  which  of  us  will  be  the  happiest.' '  But  we  know  that  unless 
"  fairly  in"  there  would  not  have  been  much  peace  of  mind  for  John  Adams  ; 
although  of  him  no  biographer  can  say,  as  Jefferson's  laudatory  biographer, 
Professor  Tucker,  says  of  him  at  this  time, — "  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the 
salary  attached  to  the  office  was  not  insignificant  in  his  eyes," — a  conjecture 
which  he  confirms  from  private  information,  in  a  foot-note. 

Amidst  the  hushed  attention  which  rapidly  followed  the  applause  that 
greeted  his  entrance  with  Washington,  the  new  President  arose,  and  delivered 
his  Inaugural  Speech. — "  When  it  was  first  perceived  in  early  times,  that  no 
middle  course  for  America  remained  between  unlimited  submission  to  a  foreign 

O 

legislature  and  a  total  independence  of  its  claims,  men  of  reflection  were  less 
apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  formidable  power  of  fleets  and  armies  they 
must  determine  to  resist,  than  from  those  contests  and  dissensions,  which  would 
certainly  arise,  concerning  the  forms  of  government  to  be  instituted  over  the 
whole,  and  over  the  parts  of  this  extensive  country."  And  then  he  traced 
the  various  steps  by  which  the  Constitution,  under  which  he  was  to  administer 
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the  affairs  of  the  nation,  had  been  first  proved  necessary  and  then  constructed,    c  HA  p. 
— "  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquil-  A  p 
lity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure    to  isoi. 
the  blessings  of  liberty." 

His  own  full  and  well-considered  approbation  of  it  at  the  time  of  its  form 
ation,  and  ever  since,  he  clearly  avowed.  He  added, — "  It  was  not  then,  nor 
has  been  since,  any  objection  to  it,  in  my  mind,  that  the  Executive  and  Senate 
were  not  more  permanent.  Nor  have  I  ever  entertained  a  thought  of  pro 
moting  any  alteration  in  it,  but  such  as  the  people  themselves,  in  the  course 
of  their  experience,  should  see  and  feel  to  be  necessary  or  expedient,  and  by 
their  Representatives  in  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures,  according  to  the 
Constitution  itself,  adopt  and  ordain."  And,  reminding  his  audience  of  the 
opportunity  he  had  enjoyed  of  watching  the  operation  of  the  polity  with  un 
biassed  mind,  he  avowed, — "  I  have  acquired  an  habitual  attachment  to  it, 
and  veneration  for  it ;"  and  asked, — "  What  other  foi.i:  ol  government  indeed 
can  so  well  deserve  our  esteem  and  love  ? " 

Then,  eulogizing  the  system  he  had  committed  himself  thus  unreservedly 
to,  he  remarked, — "  We  should  be  unfaithful  to  ourselves,  if  we  should  ever 
lose  sight  of  the  danger  to  our  liberties,  if  any  thing  partial  or  extraneous 
should  infect  the  purity  of  our  free,  fair,  virtuous,  and  independent  elections. 
If  an  election  is  to  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  a  single  vote,  and  that  can  be 
procured  by  a  party  through  artifice  or  corruption,  the  government  may  be 
the  choice  of  a  party  for  its  own  ends  ;  not  of  the  nation,  for  the  national  good. 
If  that  solitary  suffrage  can  be  obtained  by  foreign  nations,  by  flattery  or 
menaces,  by  fraud  or  violence,  by  terror,  intrigue,  or  venality,  the  govern 
ment  may  not  be  the  choice  of  the  American  people,  but  of  foreign  nations. 
It  may  be  foreign  nations  who  govern  us,  and  not  we,  the  people,  who  govern 
ourselves;  and  candid  men  will  acknowledge  that  in  such  cases  choice  would 
have  little  advantage  to  boast  of  over  lot  or  chance." 

A  eulogistic  reference  to  Washington,  "  the  setting  sun,  full-orbed,"  (as 
Adams  called  him  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,)  was  inevitable ;  and  it  was  most 
effective ; — "  scarcely  a  dry  eye  but  Washington's."  In  fact,  the  orator  was 
astonished  at  the  effect  he  produced  ;  astonished,  and  a  little  chagrined.  "  It 
is  the  general  report,"  he  says  in  another  of  those  confidential  letters,  "  that 
there  was  more  weeping  than  there  has  ever  been  at  the  representation  of  any 
tragedy.  But  whether  it  was  from  grief  or  joy,  whether  from  the  loss  of  their 
beloved  President,  or  from  the  accession  of  an  unbelovcd  one,  or  from  the  plea 
sure  of  exchanging  Presidents  without  tumult,  or  from  the  novelty  of  the  thing, 
or  from  the  sublimity  of  it  arising  from  the  multitude  present,  or  whatever 
other  cause,  I  know  not.  *  *  *  The  stillness  and  silence  astonishes  me.  Every 
body  talks  of  the  tears,  the  full  eyes,  the  streaming  eyes,  the  trickling  eyes,  &c., 
but  all  is  enigma  beyond.  No  one  descends  to  particulars,  to  say  why  or 
wherefore ;  I  am,  therefore,  left  to  suppose  that  it  is  all  grief  for  the  loss  of 
their  beloved."  A  very  shocking  perplexity  for  the  first  magistrate  of  a  great 
people  to  be  in,  truly, — as  far  as  his  "  love  of  approbation  "  was  concerned. 
VOL.  n.  2  c 
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CHjAP-  He  proceeded ; — "  On  this  subject  it  might  become  me  better  to  be  silent,  or 
A^iTTw  ^°  sPeak  with  diffidence ;  but  as  something  may  be  expected,  the  occasion,  I 

u>  isoi.  hope,  will  be  admitted  as  an  apology,  if  I  venture  to  say,  that — if  a  prefer 
ence  upon  principle  of  a  free  republican  government,  formed  upon  long  and 
serious  reflection,  after  a  diligent  and  impartial  inquiry  after  truth, — if  an 
attachment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a  conscientious  de 
termination  to  support  it,  until  it  shall  be  altered  by  the  judgments  and  wishes 
of  the  people,  expressed  in  the  mode  prescribed  in  it, — if  a  respectful  atten 
tion  to  the  constitutions  of  the  individual  States,  and  a  constant  caution  and 
delicacy  towards  the  State  governments, — if  an  equal  and  impartial  regard  to 
the  rights,  interests,  honour,  and  happiness  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union, 
without  preference  or  regard  to  a  northern  or  southern,  eastern  or  western 
position,  their  various  political  opinions  on  essential  points,  or  their  personal 
attachments,  *  * — if  a  love  of  science  and  letters,  and  a  wish  to  patronize 
every  rational  effort  *  *  *  for  propagating  knowledge,  virtue,  and  religion, 
among  all  classes  of  the  people,  not  only  for  their  benign  influence  on  the 
happiness  of  life,  in  all  its  stages  and  classes,  and  of  society  in  all  its  forms ; 
but  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  our  Constitution  from  its  natural 
enemies,  the  spirit  of  sophistry,  the  spirit  of  party,  the  spirit  of  intrigue, 
profligacy,  and  corruption,  and  the  pestilence  of  foreign  influence,  which 
is  the  angel  of  destruction  to  elective  governments,  *  *  * — if  an  inflexi 
ble  determination  to  maintain  peace  and  inviolable  faith  with  all  nations, 
and  that  system  of  neutrality  and  impartiality  among  the  belligerent  powers 
of  Europe  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  government,  and  so  solemnly 
sanctioned  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  applauded  by  the  legislatures  of 
States,  and  the  public  opinion,  until  it  shall  be  otherwise  ordained  by  Con 
gress, — if  a  personal  esteem  for  the  French  nation,  formed  in  a  residence  of 
seven  years,  chiefly  among  them,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  preserve  the  friend 
ship  which  has  been  so  much  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  both  nations, — 
if,  while  the  conscious  honour  and  integrity  of  the  people  of  America,  and  the 
internal  sentiment  of  their  own  power  and  energies,  must  be  preserved,  an 
earnest  endeavour  to  investigate  every  just  cause,  and  remove  every  colour 
able  pretence,  of  complaint, — if  an  intention  to  pursue,  by  amicable  negoti 
ation,  a  reparation  for  the  injuries  that  have  been  committed  on  the  commerce 
of  our  fellow-citizens  by  whatever  nation;  and  (if  success  cannot  be  obtained) 
to  lay  the  facts  before  the  Legislature,  that  they  may  consider  what  further 
measures  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  government  and  its  constituents  de 
mand,  *  —if  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  honour,  spirit,  and  resources 
of  the  American  people,  on  which  I  have  so  often  hazarded  my  all,  and  never 
been  deceived, — if  elevated  ideas  of  the  high  destinies  of  this  country,  and  of 
my  own  duties  towards  it,  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  moral  principles 
and  intellectual  improvements  of  the  people,  deeply  engraven  on  my  mind  in 
early  life,  and  not  obscured,  but  exalted  by  experience  and  age,  (and  with 
humble  reverence  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  add,) — if  a  veneration  for  the  religion 
of  a  people  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians,  and  a  fixed  resolution 
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to  consider  a  decent  respect  for  Christianity  among  the  best  recommendations    c  n  A  p. 

for  the  public  service — can  enable  me  in  any  degree  to  comply  with  your — 

wishes,  it  shall  be  my  strenuous  endeavour  that  this  sagacious  injunction  of    toisoi. 
the  two  Houses  shall  not  be  without  effect." 

And  with  the  entreaty  that  the  "  Being  who  is  supreme  over  all,"  would 
"  continue  his  blessing  upon  this  nation  and  its  government,  and  give  it  all 
possible  success  and  duration,  consistent  with  the  ends  of  his  providence," 
this  admirable  address  closed. 

"  As  soon  as  the  applauses  died  away,  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth  administered 
the  oath,  and  with  great  energy ;"  and  without  much  delay,  the  whole  business 
of  the  day  being  concluded,  the  officials  withdrew,  Jefferson  affecting  to  con 
cede  to  Washington  the  degree  next  to  Adams,  which  he,  who  needed  not 
the  illustration  of  a  particular  place  in  a  procession  to  give  dignity  to  his  per- 
son,  somewhat  stiffly  declined.  And  thus,  amidst  thunders  of  acclaim,  ended 
what  Adams  oddly  enough  designated  "  the  sublimest  thing  ever  exhibited 
in  America." 

"  Two  or  three  persons,"  wrote  Adams  to  his  faithful  counsellor  and  friend, 
"  have  ventured  to  whisper  in  my  ear,  that  my  speech  made  an  agreeable  im 
pression."  "  I  have  been  told  that  Mason,  the  treaty,  ublisher,  said — we 
should  lose  nothing  by  the  change,  for  he  never  heard  such  a  speech  in  public 
in  his  life."  "  I  have  been  so  strangely  used  in  this  country,  so  belied,  and  so 
undefended,  that  I  was  determined  to  say  something  as  an  appeal  to  posterity. 
Foreign  nations  and  future  times  will  understand  them  better  than  my  ene 
mies  or  friends  will  own  they  do."  Which  was  surely  a  great  comfort  to  his 
heart,  oppressed  as  he  was  for  several  days  with  uncertainty  as  to  the  kind  and 
amount  of  praise  which  would  be  bestowed  upon  him  and  his  oratory  ! 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  journals  of  the  Democratic  party  burst  out 
with  new  fury  against  Washington,  as  soon  as  he  had  withdrawn  himself  to 
the  welcome  retirement  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  included  Hamilton  and  some 
others  in  the  same  condemnation.  But  they  specially  excepted  the  new 
President,  and  expressed  concerning  him  hopes  which  were  really  imputa 
tions  upon  his  honesty  and  good  sense,  and  which  were  only  in  part  des 
tined  to  be  accomplished.  Adams  was,  however,  far  from  satisfied,  and 
another  passage  from  a  letter  written  on  the  13th  of  March,  curiously  displays 
both  the  man,  and  the  state  of  affairs.  "  We  have  no  authentic  news  from 
Europe.  *  *  *  It  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  have  had  some  of 
my  family  present  at  my  Inauguration,  which  was  the  most  affecting  and  over 
powering  scene  I  ever  acted  in.  I  was  very  unwell,  had  no  sleep  the  night 
before,  and  really  did  not  know  but  I  should  have  fainted  in  presence  of  all 
the  world.  I  was  in  great  doubt  whether  to  say  any  thing  or  not  besides 
taking  the  oath.  And  now,  the  world  is  as  silent  as  the  grave.  All  the 
Federalists  seem  to  be  afraid  to  praise  any  body  but  Washington.  The  Ja 
cobin  papers  damn  with  faint  praise,  and  undermine  with  misrepresentation 
and  insinuation.  If  the  Federalists  go  to  playing  pranks,  I  will  resign  the 
office,  and  let  Jefferson  lead  them  to  peace,  wealth,  and  power,  if  he  will." 

2  c  2 
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c  ii  A  p.  This  was  very  early  to  begin  to  feel  disgusted  with  office  ;  but  the  affecta- 
A  p  ]797"  tion  is  very  amusing,  and  we  really  grow  in  our  liking  for  the  respectable 
to  isoi.  man,  when  we  see  him  laying  such  inartificial  snares  to  catch  a  little  willingly 
bestowed  praise  from  his  "  dearest  Friend." 

He  continues : — "  From  the  situation  where  I  now  am,  I  see  a  scene  of 
ambition  beyond  all  my  former  suspicions  or  imaginations ;  an  emulation  which 
will  turn  our  government  topsy-turvy.  Jealousies  and  rivalries  have  been 
my  theme,  and  checks  and  balances  as  their  antidote,  till  I  am  ashamed  to 
repeat  the  words ;  but  they  never  stared  me  in  the  face  in  such  horrid  forms 
as  at  present.  I  see  how  the  thing  is  going.  At  the  next  election,  England 
will  set  up  Jay  or  Hamilton,  and  France,  Jefferson  ;  and  all  the  corruption 
of  Poland  will  be  introduced,  unless  the  American  spirit  should  rise  and  say, 
We  will  have  neither  John  Bull,  nor  Louis  Baboon." 

This  shows  us  that  the  split  and  consequent  fall  of  the  Federalists  resulted 
in  part  at  least  from  the  personal  vanity  of  Adams ;  and  the  dread  which 
took  possession  of  him,  ere  he  had  occupied  the  Presidential  chair  for  a  fort 
night,  that  instead  of  re-electing  him  for  a  second  term,  his  party  should  put 
forward  the  brilliant  Hamilton,  or  the  more  able  Jay ;  and  that  one  of  them, 
or  perhaps  Jefferson,  should  occupy  the  place  which  he  would  like  better  to 
fill  himself.  The  "horrid  forms  "  were,  in  reality,  probabilities  hostile  to  his 
continuing  eight  years  in  office, — nothing  worse.  And  as  for  "  England," 
it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  deter  her  from  peddling  in  American  elec 
tions,  that  France  had  done  so, — if  no  other  more  powerful  motives  existed. 

Washington,  after  a  Farewell  Banquet  from  the  principal  persons  of  Phila 
delphia,  on  the  evening  of  the  Inauguration-day,  and  a  call  of  friendly  cere 
mony  upon  his  successor,  left  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  onerous  cares 
he  had  so  bravely  borne ;  and  resumed  his  peaceful  pursuits  of  Mount  Ver- 
non,  in  the  same  spirit  of  magnanimous  obedience  to  duty  which  he  had 
showed  when  called  from  them  to  head  the  armies  of  freedom,  and  to  guide 
the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth. 

JSTo  change  was  made  in  Washington's  cabinet  by  his  successor ;  but  the 
elements  of  discord  in  the  administration,  as  Jefferson's  sagacity  quickly  per 
ceived,  were  there.  Pickering,  who  was  Secretary  of  State,  a  man  of  in 
flexible  integrity,  but  as  prone  as  the  President  himself  to  prefer  his  own 
opinions  to  those  of  others,  was  also  rough  in  manner,  and  somewhat  irasci 
ble.  He  inclined,  too,  to  the  same  views,  in  respect  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  Union,  as  were  entertained  by  Hamilton  :  and  did  not  regard  Adams 
with  so  much  deference  as  he  fancied  himself  entitled  to.  Wolcott,  the  Se 
cretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  man  of  business  habits,  was  likewise  more  disposed 
"  to  side,  though  cautiously  and  lukewarmly."  with  Hamilton,  on  questions 
respecting  which  there  was  a  difference  between  him  and  the  President. 
M'Henry,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  Lee,  the  Attorney-general,  were  Fe 
deralists,  hearty  and  decided,  but  not  Adamists,  although  not  so  likely  to  op 
pose  him  as  the  others  were.  At  present  "  the  pressure  of  the  common 
enemy  "  kept  them  together,  and  Adams  had  not  exhibited  those  less  ex- 
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pansive  feelings  and  purposes,  which  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  co-operate    c  K  A  p. 
with  him. 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  the  Vice-President  was  not  to  isoi. 
actually  a  member  of  the  Administration.  lie  was  pro  tempore  heir  to  the 
President's  office  and  dignity;  and  there  was  provided  for  him,  in  the  chair 
manship  of  the  Senate,  a  post,  which,  whilst  it  prevented  him  from  fancying 
himself  wholly  unhonoured  in  the  state,  and  thereby  left  room  for  the  in 
dulgence  of  no  more  than  a  healthy  amount  of  envy  against  the  person  who 
kept  him  from  being  the  most  conspicuous  man  in  the  nation,  also  enabled 
him  to  -watch  and  join  in  the  transaction  of  public  business,  and  to  preserve 
himself  from  implication  in  the  politics  and  proceedings  of  any  of  the  parties 
in  the  government  or  the  legislature.  Adams  had  not  been  admitted  to  share 
the  councils  of  Washington  ;  and  he  did  not  invite  the  assistance  of  Jefferson. 
Once,  however,  as  Jefferson  (perhaps  too  readily)  believed,  he  seemed  desir 
ous  of  availing  himself  of  his  eventual  successor's  knowledge  and  experience. 

In  Jefferson's  collection  of  second-hand  and  original  scandals  and  slanders, 
which  he  has  named  "Anas,"  we  find  a  record  of  this  movement  made  to 
wards  him  by  Adams.  "  March  the  second,  1797.  I  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
to  qualify  as  Vice-President,  and  called  instantly  on  Mr.  Adams,  who  lodged 
at  Francis',  in  Fourth  Street.  The  next  morning  he  returned  my  visit  at 
Mr.  Madison's,  where  I  lodged.  He  found  me  alone  in  my  room,  and  shut 
ting  the  door  himself,  he  said  he  was  glad  to  find  me  alone,  for  that  he  wished 
a  free  conversation  with  me."  This  conversation  related  entirely  to  the 
aspect  of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  France  ;  which,  in  conse 
quence  of  Monroe's  course  of  conduct,  had  become  very  ominous.  And  the 
sum  of  it  was,  that  Adams  would  have  liked  to  send  Jefferson  as  an  ambassa 
dor  extraordinary  thither ;  but  regarding  that  as  impracticable,  would  send 
Gerry,  Pinckney,  and  Madison,  and  he  would  thank  Jefferson  to  consult 
Madison  on  the  subject.  Madison  declined,  and  the  memorandum  proceeds, 
"  I  think  it  was  on  Monday,  the  6th  of  March,  Mr.  Adams  and  myself  met  at 
dinner  at  General  Washington's,  and  we  happened  in  the  evening  to  rise 
from  the  table  and  come  away  together.  As  soon  as  we  got  into  the  street, 
I  told  him  the  event  of  my  negotiation  with  Mr.  Madison.  He  immediately 
said,  that  on  consultation  some  objections  to  the  nomination  had  been  raised, 
which  he  had  not  contemplated;  and  was  going  on  with  excuses  which  evi 
dently  embarrassed  him,  when  we  came  to  Fifth  Street,  where  our  road 
separated,  his  being  down  Market  Street,  and  mine  along  Fifth,  and  we  took 
leave ;  and  he  never  after  that  said  one  word  to  me  on  the  subject,  or  even 
consulted  me  as  to  any  measures  of  the  government." 

Adams  had  in  fact  employed  Jefferson  as  the  bearer  of  an  informal  mes 
sage  to  a  friend,  and  as  nothing  came  of  it,  he  did  not  require  such  service 
again.  Jefferson's  conclusion  is  worthy  of  him.  "  The  opinion  I  formed  at 
the  time  on  this  transaction,  was,  that  Mr.  Adams  in  the  first  moments  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  occasion,  (his  Inauguration,)  forgot  party  sentiments,  and  as 
he  never  acted  on  any  system,  but  was  always  governed  by  the  feeling  of  the 
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CHAP,  moment,  lie  thought,  for  a  moment,  to  steer  impartially  between  the  parties  ; 
-  that  Monday,  the  6th  of  March,  being  the  first  time  he  had  met  his  cabinet, 

to  i8oi.    on  expressing  ideas  of  this  kind,  he  had  been  at  once  diverted  from  them, 
and  returned  to  his  former  party  views." 

Sullivan  has  given  us  a  portrait  of  Jefferson  at  this  period,  which  is  worth 
transferring  to  our  pages.  When  he  "  came  to  Philadelphia,  in  March,  1797," 
says  this  entertaining  writer,  "  he  was  about  fifty-four  years  of  age.  His 
personal  appearance,  as  now  [1833]  recollected,  was  this : — He  was  a  tall 
man,  over  six  feet  in  stature ;  neither  full  nor  thin  in  body.  His  limbs  were 
long,  and  loosely  jointed.  His  hair  was  of  a  reddish  tinge,  combed  loosely 
over  the  forehead  and  at  the  sides,  and  tied  behind.  His  complexion  was 
light  or  sandy  His  forehead  rather  high  and  broad.  His  eyebrows  long 
and  straight ;  his  eyes  blue,  his  cheek-bones  high,  his  face  broad  beneath  his 
eyes,  his  chin  long,  and  his  mouth  large.  His  dress  was  a  black  coat  and 
light  under-clothes.  He  had  no  polish  of  manners,  but  a  simplicity  and 
sobriety  of  deportment.  He  was  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  and  yet  a  stranger 
would  perceive  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  one  who  was  not  a  common 
man.  His  manner  of  conversing  was  calm  and  deliberate,  and  free  from  all 
gesticulation  ;  but  he  spoke  like  one  who  considered  himself  entitled  to  de 
ference  ;  and  as  though  he  measured  what  he  said  by  some  standard  of  self- 
complacency.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  that  of  thoughtfulness  and 
observation ;  and  certainly  not  that  of  openness  and  frankness.  When  speak 
ing,  he  did  not  look  at  his  auditor,  but  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  ceiling,  or 
any  where  but  at  the  eye  of  his  listener.  He  had  already  become  a  person 
age  of  some  distinction,  and  an  object  of  curiosity,  even  to  a  very  young  man." 
Three  weeks  after  the  Inauguration,  despatches  received  from  Pinckney, 
who  was  then  in  France  endeavouring  to  re-establish,  in  their  original  con 
dition,  the  relations  of  America  with  that  country,  showed  the  President  that 
his  anticipations  of  heavy  responsibility  were  not  unfounded  A."! '•  ^e  im- 
v  mediately  summoned  Congress  to  a  special  session,  to  be  opened  in  the  mid 
dle  of  May.  As  we  have  consigned  to  a  separate  chapter  the  narrative  of 
all  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Union,  we  shall  not  forestall  the  account  we  shall 
have  to  give  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this  unusual  proceeding,  which 
(it  may  well  be  believed)  "  excited  general  consternation  and  anxiety  among 
all  classes  of  people." 

Yet  there  was  much  to  modify  the  popular  sentiment  respecting  France 
and  England.  The  British  commissioners,  in  accordance  with  Jay's  Treaty, 
were  actually  providing  for  the  compensation  of  those  who  had  suffered  from 
captures  by  cruisers  and  privateers  ;  whilst  the  French  government  (finding 
that  their  candidate  had  been  chosen  only  FVce-President)  issued  new  regu 
lations  respecting  their  cruisers,  which  put  American  vessels  into  still  greater 
difficulties  than  before ;  and  already  the  captures  by  the  French  equalled,  if 
they  did  not  out-number,  those  made  by  the  British.  Many  indications  of  a 
disposition  to  regard  the  attacks  thus  made  upon  their  commerce  by  France, 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  made  by  Britain,  were  afforded  by  proceedings 
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at  elections,  and  other  occasions  afforded  for  the  display  of  the  public  feeling.   CHAP. 
But  the  same  indifference  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  to  the  honour        T' 
of  the  nation,  which  had  been  manifested  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Republican 
party,  continued  to  characterize  their  conduct  and  policy.     If  we  had  not  un 
exceptionable  testimony,  we  should  esteem  the  record  of  what  they  did,  and 
avowed,  perfectly  incredible. 

Wood's  so-called  "  Suppressed  History  of  the  Administration  of  John 
Adams,"  (a  book  of  the  weakest  and  least  satisfactory  sort,)  gives  details  of 
the  depredations  committed  by  the  British  cruisers,  but  says  not  a  word  of 
what  the  French  did  in  the  same  way.  And  how  the  vulgar  organs  of  the 
Opposition  misrepresented  matters,  we  may  judge,  by  the  perverse  account 
given  by  Jefferson  in  a  letter  to  Gerry.  He  says,  that  the  English  had  in 
fact  obtained  the  monopoly  of  commerce  and  influence  with  the  United  States, 
overlooking  the  fact  of  his  own  election  to  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  the  vehe 
mently  urged  accusations  of  privateering  outrages,  which  (one  is  inclined  to 
think)  the  British  would  not  be  apt  to  inflict  upon  themselves.  The  next  para 
graph  shows  the  writer  either  to  be  incapable  of  discerning  the  most  easily 
perceived  facts,  or  so  intemperate  as  not  to  have  the  power  of  telling  simply 
what  he  had  seen ;  or  (as  is  most  probable)  to  be  utterly  unscrupulous  of  the 
means  he  used,  to  inflame  the  minds  of  those  who  looked  up  to  him,  when  he 
wished  things  to  be  done  against  the  government  that  he  dared  not  do  himself, 
nor  be  known  to  have  suggested.  No  one  can  read  the  following,  without 
being  assured  that  it  was  meant  to  be  handed  about  secretly,  and  that  it  was 
written  with  the  design  of  serving  the  purposes  of  the  Gallomaniac  party,  in 
that  underhand  way. 

"  When  we  take  notice,  that  theirs  [the  English]  is  the  workshop  to  which 
we  go  for  all  we  want;  [but  only  because  it  could  be  had  no  other  where ;] — 
that  with  them  centre,  either  immediately  or  ultimately,  all  the  labours  of  our 
hands  and  lands;  [in  exchange  for  "value  received,"  it  is  presumable;] — 
that  to  them  belongs,  either  openly  or  secretly,  the  great  mass  of  our  naviga 
tion  ;  [as  the  denunciations  of  the  doings  of  English  privateers  proved  ?] — that 
even  the  factorage  of  their  affairs  here,  is  kept  to  themselves  by  factitious 
citizenships ; — that  these  foreign  and  false  citizens  now  constitute  the  great 
body  of  what  are  called  our  merchants,  fill  our  sea-ports,  are  planted  in  every 
little  town  and  district  of  the  interior  county,  sway  every  thing  in  the  former 
places  by  their  own  votes  and  those  of  their  dependents,  in  the  latter  by  their 
insinuations  and  the  influence  of  their  ledgers ;  ["  as  a  proof  of  it" — we 
quote  from  the  comments  of  Jefferson's  biographer  upon  this  very  letter, — 
"  the  anti-Anglican  party  was  often  predominant  in  one  of  our  large  cities, 
where  English  capital,  English  agents,  and  English  emigrants  were  most  numer 
ous  ;  and  the  disposition  to  a  general  amnesty  of  the  past,  and  a  revival  of  the 
friendly  sentiments  of  kindred  nations,  *  *  *  was  no  where  so  strong  as  in 
New  England,  where  the  number  of  native  English  was  comparatively  fewer 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union !  "] — that  they  are  advancing  fast  to  a 
monopoly  of  our  banks  and  public  funds,  and  thereby  placing  our  public 
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c  H^A  P.  finances  under  their  control ; — that  they  have  in  their  alliance  the  most  in- 

•j—^-^  fluential  characters,  in  and  out  of  office ; — when  they  have  shown  that  by  all 

to  I'soi.    these  bearings  on  the  different  branches  of  the  government  they  can  force  it 

to  proceed  in  whatever  direction  they  dictate,  and  bend  the  interests  of  this 

country   entirely  to   the   will  of  another ;    when   all  this,  I  say,  is  attended 

to,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  we  stand  on  independent  ground,  impossible 

for  a  free  mind  not  to   see  and  to  groan  under  the  bondage  in  which  it  is 

bound. 

"  If  any  thing  after  this  could  excite  surprise,"  he  proceeds  in  the  same 
vein,  "  it  would  be  that  they  have  been  able  so  far  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  our  own  citizens,  as  to  fix  on  those  who  wish  merely  to  recover  self-govern 
ment,  the  charge  of  subserving  one  foreign  influence,  because  they  resist  sub 
mission  to  another.  [Compliance  with  the  menaces  of  some  Genet,  or  Adet, 
or  of  a  Barney,  would  appear  to  be  a  singular  means  of  recovering  self-govern 
ment?^  But  they  possess  our  printing  presses,  [e.  g.  that  of  '  the  Aurora  ? '] 
a  powerful  engine  in  their  government  of  us.  At  this  very  moment  they 
would  have  drawn  us  into  a  war  on  the  side  of  England,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  failure  of  her  Bank.  ['  Neutrality '  had  been  charged  against  them  be 
fore  ;  and  depredations  by  privateers  and  cruisers  are  not  usually  found  such 
irresistible  persuasives  to  intimate  alliance.]  *  *  *  After  plunging  us  in  all  the 
broils  of  the  European  nations,  there  would  remain  but  one  act  to  close  our 
tragedy,  that  is,  to  break  up  our  Union ;  and  even  this  they  have  ventured 
seriously  and  solemnly  to  propose  and  maintain  by  arguments  in  a  Connecti 
cut  paper. 

"  I  have  been  happy,  however,  in  believing,  from  the  stifling  of  this  effort, 
that  that  dose  was  found  too  strong,  and  excited  as  much  repugnance  there  as 
it  did  horror  in  other  parts  of  our  country ;  and  that  whatever  follies  we  may 
be  led  into  as  to  foreign  nations,  we  shall  never  give  up  our  Union,  the  last 
anchor  of  our  hope,  and  that  alone  which  is  to  prevent  this  heavenly  country 
from  becoming  an  arena  of  gladiators.  Much  as  I  abhor  war,  and  view  it  as 
the  greatest  scourge  of  mankind,  and  anxiously  as  I  wish  to  keep  out  of  the 
broils  of  Europe,  I  would  yet  go  with  my  brethren  into  these,  rather  than 
separate  from  them."  Before  we  reach  the  end  of  the  present  chapter,  we 
shall  find  that  Jefferson's  passionate  attachment  to  the  Union  was  not  absolutely 
unconquerable  ;  and  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  do  what  in  him  lay  to  make 
his  "  heavenly  country"  "an  arena  of  gladiators,"  by  breaking  it  up. 

Professor  Tucker  quotes,  in  confirmation  of  his  hero's  view  of  matters,  "the 
remark  of  a  foreign  traveller  in  the  United  States  at  that  period,  that  during 
his  visit  to  the  United  States  he  saw  many  English  and  French,  but  scarcely 
ever  met  with  an  American."  This  writer  thinks  that  both  parties  merit  a 
large  share  of  the  reproach  of  having  thus  denationalized  the  community. 
But  we  cannot  assent  to  this  decision  ;  and  we  think  that  what  we  have  already 
related,  as  well  as  what  we  shall  relate  in  this  chapter,  will  show  that  upon 
Jefferson's  party  solely,  and  upon  himself  in  chief,  rests  the  stigma  of  having 
thus  degraded  their  country.  English  or  Anglomaniac  party,  properly,  there 
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was  none.  Hamilton  only  of  the  Federalist  leaders  steadily  advocated  alliance,    c  HA  p. 
even,,  with  Britain.  ~~^ 

On  the  16th  of  May,  both  Houses  assembled  to  hear  the  President's  speech, 
Jefferson  estimated  the  prospects  of  his  party  in  the  Senate  rather  dolefully, 
in  a  letter  to  Madison  ; — "  Eighteen  votes  on  the  one  side,  [Federalist,]  and 
ten  on  the  other,  [Republican,]  with  two  wavering  votes,  will  decide  every 
question."  "  In  the  House  of  Representatives,"  Tucker  says,  "  parties  were 
nearly  balanced ;  but  the  Administration  had  a  majority  of  three  or  four 
votes." 

There  were  three  new  men  from  New  Hampshire,  with  one  of  some  stand 
ing  ; — Vermont  sent  two  new  Representatives,  one  of  whom,  Matthew  Lyon, 
was  marked  for  fame,  of  a  certain  kind ; — Massachusetts-  sent,  along  with 
nine  old  members,  five  new  ones ;  amongst  them,  Isaac  Parker,  Samuel 
Sewall,  and  Harrison  G.  Otis ;  but  Fisher  Ames  was  no  longer  one  of  the 
band  ; — from  Rhode  Island  came  two  untried  men  ; — and  from  Connecticut 
one,  along  with  six,  who  had  been  in  the  House  for  various  lengths  of  time, 
before ; — New  York  spoke  by  six  of  her  former  Representatives,  with  whom 
were  joined  four  others  ; — New  Jersey  continued  two  Representatives  in  office, 
restored  their  functions  to  two  who  had  not  been  in  the  preceding  Congress, 
and  chose  one  new  man ; — ten  wrho  had  sat  in  Congress  before  for  Pennsyl 
vania,  appeared  again ;  and  four  who  had  not,  Blair  M4  Clenachan  being  one 
of  them  ; — Delaware  was  represented  by  James  A.  Bayard,  of  whom  we  shall 
hear  again  ; — three  new  men  appeared  amongst  the  eight  sent  from  Mary 
land  ; — Virginia  retained  the  services  of  ten  of  its  former  Representatives, 
Madison  retired, — "It  seems,"  John  Adams  had  written,  "the  mode  of  be 
coming  great  is  to  retire.  Madison,  I  suppose,  after  a  retirement  of  a  few 
years,  is  to  be  President,  or  Vice-President :  " — eight  new  men  filled  up  the 
vacancies ; — seven  who  had  been  in  the  preceding  Congress,  came  for  North 
Carolina,  with  one  who  had  been  in  an  earlier  Congress,  and  two  who  had 
never  been  in  the  House  before; — South  Carolina  retained  but  two  of  its 
former  Representatives  ;  but  it  recalled  Sumter,  who  had  been  passed  over  for 
two  Congresses,  and  sent  with  them  John  Rutledge,  and  two  others  who  had 
never  been  in  the  House ; — Baldwin  sat  for  Georgia,  as  he  had  from  the  first, 
and  he  had  an  old  companion  with  him  ; — William  C.  C.  Claiborne  succeeded 
Jackson  in  Tennessee ; — and  there  were  two  who  had  not  appeared  in  the 
House  before  from  Kentucky. 

Dayton  of  New  Jersey  was  again  chosen  Speaker  ;  but  Beckley  (whom 
Jefferson  pronounced  "  too  credulous,"  and  who  demonstrated  Jefferson  him 
self  to  be  so,  by  foisting  upon  him  the  most  absurd  fictions  about  the  Fede 
ralists)  was  displaced  from  the  clerkship  of  the  House. 

After  apologizing  for  the  untimcliness  of  the  summons,  Adams  stated  that 
"  it  would  have  afforded  him  the  highest  satisfaction  to  have  been  able  to  con 
gratulate  "  Congress  on  the  return  of  peace  to  Europe,  by  the  troubles  of 
which  the  tranquillity  of  America  had  been  endangered ;  but  though  they 
had  "  still  abundant  cause  for  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Dispenser  of  national 
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blessings,"  "  other  circumstances  "  admonishing  them  that "  some  of  the  felici- 
p  ljtjj  ties  "  he  had  referred  to  might  not  be  lasting,  now  required  their  thought, 
to  i8oi.  JJe  then  gave  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  his  predecessor  in  respect  of 
the  French  people ;  and  announced  that  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  France  was,  for  the  present,  suspended.  Of  these  matters 
we  shall  speak  in  the  next  chapter,  and  therefore  we  pass  over  them  now. 
The  recommendation  of  "  effectual  measures  of  defence  "  followed ;  which 
were,  "  a  naval  power,"  that,  "  next  to  the  militia,"  should  be  regarded  as 
"the  natural  defence  of  the  United  States;" — permission  (granted,  under 
regulations,  by  Congress,)  to  mercantile  vessels  to  arm  themselves ; — and  the 
equipment  of  convoys,  for  the  protection  of  unarmed  merchant  ships. 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  cruisers,  whose  depredations  have  been  most  in 
jurious  j"  said  he,  "  have  been  built,  and  some  of  them  partially  equipped,  in 
the  United  States.  Although  an  effectual  remedy  may  be  attended  with  dif 
ficulty,  yet  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  present  the  subject  generally  to  your 
consideration.  If  a  mode  can  be  devised,  by  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  to  pre 
vent  the  resources  of  the  United  States  from  being  converted  into  the  means 
of  annoying  our  trade,  a  great  evil  will  be  prevented.  With  the  same  view 
I  think  it  proper  to  mention,  that  some  of  our  citizens,  resident  abroad,  have 
fitted  out  privateers,  and  others  have  voluntarily  taken  the  command,  or  en 
tered  on  board  of  them,  and  committed  spoliation  on  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  ; — such  unnatural  and  iniquitous  practices  can  be  restrained  only 
by  severe  punishments." 

Few  passages  in  the  authentic  records  of  a  nation  could  be  so  mournful  to 
the  eyes  of  after  ages  as  this.  The  party  which  did  its  best  to  hurry  the 
United  States  into  a  second  war  against  Great  Britain,  because  of  the  depre 
dations  committed  by  its  ships,  in  conformity  with  its  interpretation  of  "  mari 
time  law;" — this  same  party  not  only  winked  at  worse  injuries  inflicted  by 
Franqp,  and  by  the  mouth  of  one  to  whom  (undeserving  of  such  an  honour) 
was  intrusted  the  representation  of  his  country  at  the  seat  of  government  in 
France,  declared  that  they  would  be  gladly  borne,  if  France  was  benefited 
thereby ;  but  it  even  armed  itself  against  its  country,  and,  pirate-like,  joined 
in  the  spoliation  of  the  sources  of  its  wealth  !  This  party  called  itself  Repub 
lican  and  Democrat ;  and  at  the  very  time  that  it  was  open  to  such  accusa 
tions  as  these,  did  not  hesitate  to  impugn  the  motives  and  question  the  patri 
otism  of  Washington  !  It  is  vain  for  those  who  consider  themselves  the 
successors  and  representatives  of  the  early  Democrats,  to  disown  these  parri 
cides  : — America  herself  might  as  well  disown  them ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  not  disowned  by  their  fellow-partisans  at  the  time  when  they  did 
their  treason.  The  fact  that  the  second  President,  in  his  first  Speech  to 
Congress,  denounced  the  commission  of  crimes  so  astounding,  may,  however, 
be  noted,  as  marking,  by  comparison  with  the  present  day,  the  advance  actu 
ally  made  in  half  a  century. 

Adams  continued  his  suggestions  for  defence  ; — "  an  addition  to  the  regular 
artillery  and  cavalry,"  <s  arrangements  for  forming  a  provisional  army,"  and 
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"  a  revision  of  the  laws  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia."    CHAP. 
He  counselled  earnestly  the  maintenance  of  neutrality ;    and  the  renewal  of 


the  treaties  with  Prussia  and  Sweden.     The  Representatives  were  advised  to    toi'soi. 
consult  for  "  the  regular  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt,"  as  well  as  for 
the  preservation  of  public  credit,  and  the  provision  of  funds  for  expenses, 
both  ordinary  and  extraordinary.     And  thus  the  Address  concluded  : — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  conceal  from  ourselves,  or  the  world,  what  has  been 
before  observed,  that  endeavours  have  been  employed  to  foster  and  establish 
a  division  between  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States.  To  in 
vestigate  the  causes  which  have  encouraged  this  attempt,  is  not  necessary  ; 
but  to  repel,  by  decided  and  united  counsels,  insinuations  so  derogatory  to 
the  honour,  and  aggressions  so  dangerous  to  the  Constitution,  Union,  and 
even  Independence,  of  the  nation,  is  an  indispensable  duty. 

"  It  must  not  be  permitted  to  be  doubted,  whether  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  support  the  government  established  by  their  voluntary  consent, 
and  appointed  by  their  free  choice  ;  or  whether,  by  surrendering  themselves 
to  the  direction  of  foreign  and  domestic  factions,  in  opposition  to  their  own 
government,  they  will  forfeit  the  honourable  station  they  have  hitherto 
maintained. 

"  For  myself,  having  never  been  indifferent  to  what  concerned  the  interests 
of  my  country,  devoted  the  best  part  of  my  life  to  obtain  and  support  its  in 
dependence,  and  constantly  witnessed  the  patriotism,  fidelity,  and  perseverance 
of  my  fellow-citizens,  on  the  most  trying  occasions  ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  hesi 
tate  or  abandon  a  cause,  in  which  my  heart  has  been  so  long  engaged. 

"  Convinced  that  the  conduct  of  the  government  has  been  just  and  impar 
tial  to  foreign  nations,  that  those  internal  regulations  which  have  been  estab 
lished  by  law,  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  are  in  their  nature  proper,  and 
that  they  have  been  fairly  executed,  nothing  will  ever  be  done  by  me  to 
impair  the  national  engagements,  to  innovate  upon  principles  which  have 
been  so  deliberately  and  uprightly  established,  or  to  surrender  in  any  man 
ner  the  rights  of  government.  To  enable  me  to  maintain  this  declaration,  I 
rely,  under  God,  with  entire  confidence,  on  the  fair  and  enlightened  support 
of  the  National  Legislature,  and  upon  the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  my  fellow- 
citizens." 

Both  Houses  were  occupied  for  the  rest  of  the  month  in  preparing  answers 
to  this  spirited  Address.  The  Senate  responded  to  all  its  recommendations, 
and  that  even  in  a  "  higher  tone,"  thought  Jefferson,  in  the  first  draught. 
And  when  some  opposition  arose,  the  Federalist  majority  "  held  a  caucus, 
took  up  the  points  recommended  in  the  speech,  except  the  raising  money, 
agreed  the  list  of  every  committee,  and  on  Monday,"  to  their  chairman's 
infinite  disgust,  "  passed  the  resolutions  and  appointed  the  committees,  by  a 
uniform  vote  of  seventeen  to  eleven." 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  House  to  prepare  the  answer,  reported 
one  which  only  a  majority  equally  decided  with  that  in  the  Senate  could  have 
carried.  Nicholas  of  Virginia  took  the  lead  against  it,  by  moving,  as  amend- 
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CHAP,  ments,  certain  modifications,  which  would  leave  it  doubtful  whether  the  Ke- 

• '—  presentatives  approved  the  foreign  policy,  eulogized  by  the  President,  or  not ; 

to  isoi.  and  would  tend,  as  he  averred,  to  heal  the  breach  between  America  and 
France,  but  which  really  betrayed  either  a  timid  or  a  politic  subservience  to 
the  designs  of  that  exorbitant  country.  Freeman  of  New  Hampshire,  Ed 
ward  Livingston  of  New  York,  and  Gallatin,  (whose  audacity  and  success, 
as  a  debater  on  the  Opposition  side,  were  regarded  as  amongst  the  causes  of 
Madison's  retirement,)  were  some  of  the  foremost  who  supported  Nicholas ; 
and  Giles,  Baldwin,  and  Swanwick  of  Pennsylvania  followed  them.  On  the 
other  side,  Smith  of  South  Carolina  appeared  first ;  and  after  him,  Ratledge, 
Otis,  and  Harper,  colleague  of  Smith,  also  spoke,  and  with  great  ability  and 
power.  Harper,  in  particular,  exposed  the  hollowness  of  the  pretence  of  the 
Gallomaniac  party,  that  the  cause  of  France  was  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
showed  that  it  was  the  enslavement  of  other  states  that  was  now  aimed  at  by 
her  rulers,  as  plainly  as  it  was  by  the  Grand  Monarque  of  yore. 

Jefferson's  hint,  that  the  Federalists  were  the  real  violators  of  the  principle 
of  "  neutrality,"  which  his  own  partisans  strove  to  maintain,  was  made  plenti 
ful  use  of  in  this  debate ;  and  the  Treaty  which  Jay  negotiated,  and  which 
(as  we  know)  was,  so  far  as  one  agreed  upon  between  two  parties  of  such 
unequal  strength  could  be,  merely  a  confirmation  of  the  neutrality  pro 
claimed  by  Washington, — was  denounced  with  a  vehemence  that  shows  the 
heat  of  the  passions  enlisted  against  the  true  interests  of  the  Union.  It  would 
have  been  the  oddest  "  Hibernicism"  imaginable, — this  endeavour  of  the 
Jeffersonians  to  get  the  credit  of  being  advocates  of  neutrality;  if  the  public 
welfare,  and  more  than  that,  the  public  morality,  had  not  been  deliberately 
set  at  nought,  and  brought  into  contempt,  by  so  unblushing  a  defiance  of 
common-place  veracity. 

Fifty-two  rejected  Nicholas's  amendments;  for  which,  however,  no  fewer 
than  forty-eight  voted.  The  edge  of  one  paragraph  was  taken  off  by  a  suc 
cessful  amendment  proposed  by  Joshua  Coit  of  Connecticut ;  and  after  a 
smart  renewal  of  the  debate,  one  resolution  of  those  formerly  negatived,  which 
proposed  the  placing  of  France  in  the  same  position,  as  to  commerce,  which 
was  conceded  to  other  countries  ;  being  brought  forward  anew  by  Dayton, 
from  the  chair,  was  accepted  by  a  majority  greater  by  one  than  that  which 
had  thrown  out  Nicholas's  amendments.  The  Opposition  failed  more  signally 
to  commit  the  House  against  Washington's  foreign  policy,  the  majority  rising 
to  eight.  And.  finally,  the  amended  Address  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-six ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  June,  undeterred  by  Matthew  Lyon's  pro 
claimed  determination  to  absent  himself,  the  House  walked  in  procession  to 
the  President,  and  presented  it. 

Returning  from  this  expedition,  the  House  went  into  a  Committee  of  the 
whole,  on  the  state  of  the  Union  ;  and  new  propositions,  embodying  the  re 
commendations  of  the  President's  Speech,  or  suggested  by  them,  were,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  session,  from  time  to  time,  at  large  discussed.  Part  only 
of  the  measures  proposed  were  adopted.  Acts  were  passed  prohibiting 
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tf  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  privateering  against  nations  in  amity  with    CHAP. 
the  United  States ;" — prohibiting  the  export  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  ^  p 
encouraging  the  import  of  them,  for  a  limited  and  specified  period  ; — provid-    to  isoi. 
ing  for  the  further  defence  of  the  ports  and  harbours  of  the  country ; — pro 
viding  a  naval  armament ; — authorizing  a  detachment  of  the  militia  ; — and 
concerning  the  registering  of  American  ships.     Other  bills  relating  to  the 
provisional  army,  the  increase  of  the  artillery,  the  organizing  of  the  militia, 
preventing  the  arming  of  private  ships,  and  the  voluntary  enlistment  of  United 
States'  citizens  into  the  service  of  foreign  states,  except  under  certain  restric 
tions,  together  with  some  bills  for  providing  for  the  expenses  both  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  were  either  put  off  till  the  next  session,  or  failed  to  pass 
in  one  or  both  Houses. 

Authority  was  given  to  borrow  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  and  by  an 
increase  upon  the  sail  duties,  and  the  imposition  of  a  stamp  duty  upon  docu 
ments  of  the  same  character  with  those  which  had  been  made  subject  to  it  in 
Great  Britain,  (the  attempt  to  extend  which  tax  to  the  colonies  had  played 
no  unimportant  part  amongst  the  causes  of  their  present  independence,) — 
some  of  the  additional  expenses  of  the  year  were  provided  for 

We  are  not  surprised,  after  what  we  have  seen  in  Jefferson's  letters,  and 
after  finding  that  American  citizens  played  the  privateer  to  the  detriment  of 
American  commerce,  to  find  that  the  Opposition  strove  in  the  most  resolute 
manner,  and  by  the  employment  of  pleas  demonstrably  false,  and  manifestly 
contradictory,  to  prevent  the  armament  of  the  nation  against  the  aggressions 
of  France.  The  account  given  of  this  session  by  the  author  of  the  '*  Sup 
pressed  History  "  is  an  insult  to  common  sense  Upon  his  own  country  lie 
heaps  terms  of  depreciation,  as  freely  as  he  does  upon  Great  Britain ;  of 
France  he  speaks  with  mingled  fondness  and  dread.  He  announces  that  "  it  is 
not  his  intention  to  justify  France  entirely  in  her  depredations  on  our  com 
merce  !" — quotes  the  "Aurora"  as  if  its  unfounded  assertions  were  re 
cords  of  matters  of  fact ; — repeats  the  observations  of  "  that  elegant  writer," 
Monroe,  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  them  "  on  the  heart  of  every  Ameri 
can  ;" — outdoes  Jefferson  himself,  in  the  invention  or  retailing  of  "  cock 
and  bull  stories,"  of  American  vessels  purchased  by  British  agents,  and  sent 
from  French  ports  under  French  colours,  on  buccaneering  cruises  against 
American  trade ;  and  of  ten  thousand  troops  kept  encamped  at  Plymouth  for 
six  months  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  of  a  regiment  of  artillery,  with  three  of  infantry, 
and  fifty  thousand  stand  of  arms  despatched  to  Canada ;  and  all  for  what  pur 
pose,  if  not  to  attack  the  United  States,  or  "  Spanish  America  through  the 
medium  of  the  United  States  ?  " — and  in  fact  goes  far  to  justify  the  belief  that 
he  must  needs  have  been  une  tete  mont£e. 

Nevertheless,  he  has  sketched  for  us  one  little  picture,  which,  though  it 
might  rather  be  inserted  in  the  next  chapter,  we  will  introduce  here,  "  No 
thing  was  more  common  than  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
ambassador  of  Great  Britain  to  be  seen  arm-in-arm  in  the  streets  of  Philadel 
phia,  discussing  the  politics  of  the  day."  And  in  their  frequent  interviews, 
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CHAP,  he  says,  "  the  dry  formality  of  a  courtly  audience  was  exchanged  for  the 

—  familiar  ceremony  of  domestic   acquaintance."      He  does  indeed   intimate 

to  i8oi.  that  all  this  but  betokened  the  extent  of  Adams's  guilt  as  a  monarchist,  or  as 
an  admirer  of  the  British  constitution,  or  of  something  else,  which  he  himself, 
poor  crazed  man,  did  not  admire. 

In  a  subsequent  chapter  we  shall  relate  a  very  extraordinary  affair,  which 
was  brought  to  light  this  session,  and  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Legis 
lature  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  which  was  another  indication  of  the  low 
state  of  public  and  official  morality  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats.  It  was, 
on  the  face  of  it,  a  scheme  for  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  British  New 
Orleans  and  Louisiana,  by  means  of  a  "  Pioneer  "  army,  and  a  force  of  In 
dians  ;  and  Blount,  once  governor  of  the  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio,  and 
now  sitting  in  the  Senate  for  Tennessee,  an  ardent  Democrat,  was  deeply  im 
plicated  in  it.  It  is  to  this  that  reference  is  made  in  some  of  the  passages 
quoted  from  Wood's  frantic  "  History." 

Federalism  was  now  approaching  the  high  noon  of  its  active  day.  Slowly 
it  climbed  the  difficult  ascent ;  its  decline  and  fall  were  destined  to  be  rapid 
beyond  compare.  Writing  to  Colonel  Burr,  with  whom  he  was  (for  a  short 
time)  in  a  species  of  alliance,  Jefferson  says  ;  "  Perhaps  some  general  view  of 
our  situation  and  prospects,  since  you  left  us,  may  not  be  unacceptable.  You 
well  know  how  strong  a  character  of  division  had  been  impressed  on  the  Senate 
by  the  British  Treaty.  Common  error,  common  censure,  and  common  efforts 
of  defence  had  formed  the  Treaty -majority  into  a  common  band,  which  feared 
to  separate  even  on  other  subjects.  Towards  the  close  of  last  Congress,  how 
ever,  it  had  been  hoped  that  their  ties  began  to  loosen,  and  their  phalanx  to 
separate  a  little.  This  hope  was  blasted  at  the  very  opening  of  the  present 
session,  by  the  nature  of  the  appeal  which  the  President  made  to  the  nation ; 
the  occasion  for  which  had  confessedly  sprung  from  the  fatal  British  Treaty. 
[This  is  a  French  misrepresentation.  The  French  governments,  one  and  all, 
resented  the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality,  and  showed  their  resentment  in  ways, 
which  were  contemptuous  and  degrading  to  the  United  States  beyond  con 
ception  ;  and  had  not  the  Democratic  party  been  infatuated  in  their  attach 
ment  to  France,  measures  such  as  Adams  counselled,  would  have  been  re 
sorted  to  at  an  earlier  period,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  States,  especially 
in  the  way  of  establishing  an  honourable  peace  with  both  the  parties  in  the 
European  war.  It  was  the  pusillanimity,  or  worse,  of  the  Democrats,  and  the 
revengeful  insults  of  France,  which  led  to  what  Adams  proposed.]  This  cir 
cumstance  rallied  them  again  to  their  standard  ;  and  hitherto  we  have  had 
pretty  regular  Treaty-votes  on  all  questions  of  principle.  And  indeed  I  fear, 
that  as  long  as  the  same  individuals  remain,  so  long  we  shall  see  traces  of  the 
sime  division. 

"  In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Republican  body  has  also  lost 
strength  The  non-attendance  of  five  or  six  of  that  description  has  left  the 
majority  very  equivocal  indeed.  A  few  individuals  of  no  fixed  system  at  all, 
governed  by  the  panic  or  the  prowess  of  the  moment,  flap,  as  the  breeze  blows, 
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against  the  Republican   or  the  Aristocratic  bodies,  and  give  to  the  one  or  CHAP. 

the  other  a  preponderance  entirely  accidental.     Hence  the  dissimilar  aspect — 

of  the  Address,  and  of  the  proceedings  subsequent  to  that.  *  *  *  The  threaten-  A't0D]'8oi93 
ing  propositions  founded  on  the  Address  are  abandoned  one  by  one,  and  the  cry 
begins  now  to  be,  that  we  have  been  called  together  to  do  nothing." 

Addressing  Edward  Rutledge,  our  epistolary  agitator,  adapting  himself 
with  his  usual  skill  to  the  temper  and  taste  of  his  correspondent,  says  :  "  This 
is  a  most  humiliating  state  of  things,  but  it  commenced  in  1793.  Causes  have 
been  adding  to  causes,  and  effects  accumulating  on  effects,  from  that  time  to 
this.  "We  had  in  1793  the  most  respectable  character  in  the  universe.  [That 
was  the  year  of  Citizen  Genet's  miraculous  exploits  in  the  Union.  The  part 
taken  by  Jefferson  and  his  friends  in  relation  to  Genet  and  his  successors,  and 
to  their  principals,  and  the  policy  they  pursued,  had  been,  and  continued  to 
be,  such  as  would  have  ruined  a  far  more  '  respectable  character  '  than  he 
claims  for  his  country — as  we  have  seen.]  What  the  neutral  nations  think  of  us 
now,  I  know  not ;  but  we  are  low  indeed  with  the  belligerents.  Their  kicks 
and  cuffs  prove  their  contempt.  [This  applies  truly  to  the  French  alone.] 
*  *  *  We  must  make  the  interest  of  every  nation  stand  surety  for  their  jus 
tice,  and  their  own  loss  to  follow  injury  to  us,  as  effect  follows  cause.  As  to 
every  thing  except  commerce,  we  ought  to  divorce  ourselves  from  them  all. 
[This,  we  know,  was  Washington's  policy,  which  Jefferson  so  bitterly  decried  ; 
and,  a  few  lines  before,  had  attributed  all  the  '  kicks  and  cuffs '  to.]  *  *  * 
The  passions  are  too  high  at  present  to  be  cooled  in  our  day.  You  and  I 
have  formerly  seen  warm  debates  and  high  political  passions;  But  gen 
tlemen  of  different  politics  would  then  speak  to  each  other,  and  separate  the 
business  of  the  Senate  from  that  of  society.  It  is  not  so  now.  Men  who  have 
been  intimate  all  their  lives,  cross  the  streets  to  avoid  meeting,  and  turn  their 
heads  another  way,  lest  they  should  be  obliged  to  touch  their  hats.  This  may 
do  for  young  men,  to  whom  passion  is  enjoyment.  But  it  is  afflicting  to 
peaceable  minds.  Tranquillity  is  the  old  man's  milk.  I  go  to  enjoy  it  in  a 
few  days." 

Jefferson  knew,  better  than  we,  that  it  was  to  Frcneau  and  Bache,  with 
their  scurrilous  and  incendiary  newspapers,  to  which  he  had  acted  as  "  cloud- 
compelling  Jove,"  that  this  excited  state  of  parties  was  owing.  We  shall  ere 
long  see  new  proofs,  respecting  the  party  most  open  to  this  accusation  of  un 
patriotic  violence.  In  the  one  case  of  challenge  which  occurred  in  the  House 
this  session,  on  the  ground  of  expressions  employed  in  the  course  of  a  debate, 
the  challenger,  Blount,  brother  to  the  Senator,  whose  conduct  was  now  under 
investigation,  certainly  was  a  Democrat,  and  so  was  Macon  his  "  friend  ;  '' 
Thatcher,  the  challengce,  was  as  well  known  to  be  a  Federalist.  It  was  signi 
ficant  of  the  temper  of  the  times,  that  though  Thatcher  refused  the  cartel,  and 
rebuked  the  guilty  folly  of  the  duellist  in  the  public  papers,  the  House 
passed  by  the  whole  affair,  as  if  its  collective  dignity  had  not  been  impeached 
by  such  an  interference  with  freedom  of  speech  in  it. 

When  we  reach  the  section  devoted  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Union, 
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CHAP.  We  shall  relate  how  a  more  solemn  mission  to  France  was  resolved  upon  by 

—  the  President,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  most  of  his  councillors ;  and 

to  isoi.  how,  consequently,  further  action  was  postponed  for  a  time.  Congress  sat, 
however,  for  above  two  months;  and  broke  up  on  July  the  18th. 

Monroe's  proceedings  as  ambassador  from  the  United  States  in  France,  as 
far  as  they  belong  to  the  term  of  Adams's  Presidency,  will  also  be  spoken  of 
in  the  next  chapter.  But  we  must  briefly  notice  in  this  place,  the  course  he 
adopted  after  his  return,  which  must  be  held  to  exhibit,  as  we  hope,  rather 
the  spirit  of  his  party,  than  that  of  the  man.  Or  it  may  be,  that  years  brought 
to  him  some  of  that  wisdom,  which  is  the  best  fruit  of  experience,  and  by 
which  he  was  enabled  afterwards  to  appear  in  a  more  creditable  manner  upon 
the  page  of  History. 

His  dismissal  by  the  Directory,  and  the  difference  made  by  them  between 
him  and  his  successors,  would  have  sufficed  to  turn  a  stronger  head  than 
his ;  and  when,  on  reaching  America, — which  he  did  towards  the  close  of  the 
extraordinary  session  of  Congress,  held  by  the  President  on  account  of  the 
very  state  of  things  in  respect  of  France  that  he  had  had  so  great  a  share  in 
producing, — he  found  that  he  had  not  misinterpreted  nor  exceeded  the  de 
sires  of  the  Democrats  towards  that  country  ;  he  instantly  began  to  make  use 
of  the  course  which  had  been  adopted  towards  him,  as  political  capital  for  the 
service  of  himself  and  his  party.  In  a  most  arrogant  tone  he  demanded  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  an  official  declaration  of  the  reasons  for  his  recall  from 
France.  But  Pickering  was  more  than  a  match  for  Monroe.  Steadily  re 
fusing  him  the  information  he  required,  with  just  sufficient  acerbity  to  make 
the  refusal  tell,  he  unfolded  at  large  the  reasons  for  doing  so,  in  a  perfectly 
unanswerable  manner;  and  then  courteously  proffered  the  irate  ex-ambassa 
dor,  for  himself  and  for  the  other  ministers,  a  statement  of  the  reasons  why 
each  had  counselled  Washington  to  recall  him. 

Furnished  thus  with  the  excuse  which  was  the  only  object  of  his  outrage 
ous  demands,  Monroe  published,  as  if  in  vindication  of  himself,  and  in  expo 
sure  of  the  previous  Administration,  the  whole  correspondence  between 
himself  and  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  State.  Jefferson  assured  Madison, 
that  "  Monroe's  book  is  considered  as  masterly  by  all  those  who  are  not  op 
posed  in  principle,  and  it  is  deemed  unanswerable.  An  answer,  however,  is 
commenced  in  Fenno's  paper."  This  is  not  very  great  praise.  Had  it  re 
mained  without  an  answer,  or  had  those  on  the  other  side  —  or  say  had 
Pickering  alone — considered  it  "masterly,"  the  case  would  have  been  differ 
ent.  The  fact  was,  and  nothing  but  party  passion  and  vanity  could  have 
concealed  it  from  Monroe, — the  book  was  its  own  too  satisfactory  reply.  Such 
a  merciless  exhibition  of  failure  through  want  of  capacity,  and  want  of  en 
lightened  and  genuine  patriotism  ;  such  treasonable  complicity  in  the  designs 
of  the  enemies  of  the  country,  as  Monroe's  own  despatches  showed; — such 
clear  proofs  of  manful  sagacity,  such  large  views  for  the  general  good  of 
America,  such  substantial  gratitude  towards  France,  to  the  full  extent  that 
was  consistent  with  justice,  as  the  letters  sent  to  the  refractory  and  unfaithful 
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envoy  afforded  ; — might  safely  be  left  to  do  their  own  work  on  the  minds  of  CHAP. 

the  community.     Partisanship  is  notoriously  blind  ;  but  in  the  next  session  of 

Congress  we  shall  see  that  even  it  received  a  little  light  upon  the  questions     ioiooi'. 
Monroe  had  taken  in  hand. 

This  properly  belongs  to  the  narrative  of  the  next  session,  for  Monroe  did 
not  bring  out  his  book  till  the  end  of  the  year ;  but  the  agitation  was  carried 
on  the  whole  way  through  the  recess.  At  the  same  time,  another  affair,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  embassy  in  design  and  in  moral  character,  resembling  it 
also  to  some  degree  in  result,  engaged  Monroe's  attention. 

Amongst  the  scribblers  encouraged  by  Jefferson  to  defame  his  political  op 
ponents,  and  desecrate  and  defile  that  Palladium  of  Liberty — the  freedom  of 
the  press,  was  a  fellow  named  Callender.  To  escape  the  consequences  of 
having  published  a  libellous  or  illegal  political  pamphlet  in  Great  Britain,  he 
had  fled  to  America ;  and  manifested  his  gratitude  for  the  shelter  afforded 
him,  by  becoming  a  hireling  slanderer  of  Washington  and  his  administra 
tion.  He  now  brought  out  a  "  History  of  the  United  States  for  1796  ;  "  a 
work  in  which,  beside  his  own  calumniatory  writings,  appeared  a  batch  of 
documents,  letters,  memorandums,  &c.,  imputing  to  Hamilton,  constructively, 
the  grossest  corruption  in  the  administration  of  his  department  of  state,  and 
the  employment  of  opportunities,  which  he  had  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
after  the  adoption  of  his  financial  scheme,  to  speculate  in  certificates,  claims, 
and  depreciated  paper,  just  as  Jefferson  had  accused  the  "corrupt  squadron  "  in 
the  House  of  doing.  They  were,  moreover,  authenticated  by  the  signatures 
of  Monroe,  Venable,  and  Muhlcnburg ;  and  at  the  first  glance  appeared  com 
pletely  destructive  of  his  reputation. 

It  would  be  too  long  and  too  unthankful  a  task  to  unravel  this  affair  at  full 
length  ;  but  we  can  in  a  few  words  put  our  readers  in  a  position  to  estimate 
it  aright,  and  to  judge  truly  respecting  the  characters  of  the  persons  concern 
ed  in  it. 

Some  four  or  five  years  before  this  time,  Monroe,  Venable,  and  Muhlcn 
burg  had  been  induced  by  two  men,  imprisoned  for  subornation  of  perjury, 
to  believe  that  they  could  prove  Hamilton,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Trea 
sury,  to  have  been  guilty  of  speculating  in  the  way  we  have  intimated.  But 
having  entered  into  the  investigation  of  the  matter  with  all  the  zeal  of  eager 
partisans,  they  discovered  that  the  Secretary  (who,  like  too  many  of  the  public 
men  of  that  day,  was  rather  licentious  in  his  habits)  had  carried  on  an  in 
trigue  with  the  wife  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  who  had  by  threats  of  exposure 
reaped  a  tolerable  harvest  of  money  from  the  dishonour,  at  which  he  had 
himself  all  along  connived.  The  three  signed  a  paper  declaring  that  they 
had  come  to  this  conclusion ;  and  Monroe  was  made  the  depository  of  the 
papers. 

Afterwards,  Monroe  alone,  without  the  privity  of  his  former  associates, 
received,  and  recorded  his  credence  of,  a  statement  made  by  the  other  pri 
soner,  that  the  whole  story  told  by  Hamilton  was  false.  Nor  was  it  only 
in  this  way  that  Monroe  had  violated  his  word  ;  he  had  committed  the 
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CHIAP>  papers  to  the  keeping  of  a  "respectable  character;  "  and  he  had  consented 
~~1)  "~  tacitly,  or  more  plainly,  to  the  publication  of  those  which  Callender  had  em- 
to  i8oi.  bodied  in  his  lampoon. 

It  was  believed  that  Jefferson  had  a  hand  in  this  disreputable  business  ;  the 
upshot  of  which  was  that  Hamilton,  unable  to  obtain  from  Monroe  any  satis 
factory  retraction  of  the  charge  of  corrupt,  speculation,  which  was  involved 
in  the  published  documents,  and  having  been  nearly  engaged  in  a  duel,  was 
obliged  to  publish  the  whole  of  the  letters  sent  by  the  man  and  his  wife  to 
himself,  which  he  had  shown  to  Monroe  and  his  friends,  and  which  too  plainly 
disclosed  the  real  nature  of  his  connexion  with  those  wretches.  And  so  in 
stead  of  the  corrupt  statesman,  the  Democrats  had  only  the  profligate  man  to 
rejoice  over;  which  they  did  with  a  want  of  decency  as  glaring  as  was  shown 
by  Jefferson,  when  he  recorded  in  his  "  Anas"  that  Washington  was  said 
by  Gouverncur  Morris  to  be  no  more  of  a  believer  that  he  himself  was  ;  Jef 
ferson  all  the  while  entertaining  such  opinions  of  the  Christian  Religion.,  as 
would  have  made  him  (if  in  earnest)  regard  this  (if  true,  which  it  Avas  not.) 
as  in  Washington's  favour,  rather  than  the  contrary. 

Soon  after  the  breaking  up  of  Congress,  Jefferson  wrote  with  some  anxiety 
to  Madison,  respecting  "  the  Mazzei  Letter,"  which  has  been  spoken  of  before. 
It  had  been  published  in  the  Moniteur  by  the  French  government,  manifestly 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  movements  of  the  "  Gallomen  "  in  the  United 
States ;  and  a  retranslation  into  English  speedily  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Opposition  journals.  This  apparently  put  Jefferson  into  a  sad  dilemma.  His 
dread  of  publicity  we  find  expressed  so  often  in  his  letters,  that  had  we  not 
known  from  other  sources,  that  he  preferred  the  secrecy  of  the  Post  Office  to 
all  other  means  of  political  agitation  in  support  of  his  partisan  schemes, 
we  should  have  surmised  his  fear  of  the  public  eye.  The  issue  of  all  his  con 
sultations,  personal  and  by  letter,  was  to  say  nothing  at  all  about  this  paper  ;  for, 
as  he  very  truly  remarked  in  writing  now  to  Madison,  he  could  not  enter  upon 
any  public  explanation,  "  without  bringing  on  a  personal  difference  between 
General  Washington  and  himself;  "  which  sufficiently  indicated  his  original 
drift  in  writing  about  "  the  forms  of  the  British  government,"  and  i{  Samsons 
in  the  field,  and  Solomons  in  the  council,  who  had  had  their  heads  shorn  by  the 
harlot  England  ; "  although  in  later  years,  when  there  was  no  one  to  contra 
dict,  he  ventured  to  give  them  a  totally  different  interpretation. 

During  this  recess  occurred  another  matter,  also  implicating  Jcffersoi^  which, 
although  it  extended  into  the  next  year,  we  may  notice  now.  Washington 
received  a  letter  in  the  course  of  September,  1797,  about  the  attack  made 
upon  his  character  and  administration  by  Callender,  which  (it  seemed)  was 
intended  to  elicit  from  him  some  admission  of  being  wounded  by  such  injus 
tice  and  unthankfulness.  It  was  signed  John  Langhorne,  and  bore  date  from 
Warren,  Albemarle  County  in  Virginia.  Washington  replied,  according  to 
his  wont,  that  personally  he  disregarded  these  attacks,  but  that  he  regretted 
them  on  account  of  their  injurious  effect  on  the  public.  It  happened  that  a 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  John  Nicholas,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned 
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more  than  once  in  the  former  part  of  this  History,  came  to  know  that  Wash-    CHAP. 

ington's   letter  lay  at  the  Charlotteville   post  office,  no  "  John   Langhorne  "  • - 

being  known  in  all  Albemarle  County.  He  afterwards  discovered  that  it  to  IMU. 
was  sent  for  by  a  neighbour  of  Jefferson,  and  he  firmly  believed  that  the  whole 
scheme  was  contrived  with  Jefferson's  knowledge  and  consent,  fie  there 
upon  communicated  his  suspicions  to  Washington ;  and  wished  to  make  his 
discovery  public ;  but  Washington  did  not  desire  this  exposure  of  his  dis 
honourable  opponent  for  his  own  sake  ;  and  he  pointed  out  to  his  unexpected 
ally  that  the  risk  of  failure  in  bringing  the  charge  demonstrably  home  to 
Jefferson  was  not  light.  Nothing  further  was  in  consequence  attempted ; 
and  the  affair  terminated. 

Justice  to  all  the  parties  concerned  requires  us  to  quote  a  few  sentences 
from  Jarccl  Sparks'  "  Life  of  Washington/'  in  relation  to  this  disgraceful  busi 
ness.  "  It  has  been  supposed,"  he  says,  "  that  after  [Washington's]  death, 
certain  papers  were  abstracted  from  his  Manuscripts,  which  contained  matters 
unfavourable  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  his  diary  in 
small  books,  and  some  of  these  books,  written  during  the  period  in  question, 
are  missing.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  of 
his  life  there  is  no  record  of  a  correspondence  between  him  and  Mr.  Jefferson, 
nor  any  papers  of  importance  in  which  the  name  of  the  latter  is  more  than 
incidentally  alluded  to.  *  *  *  But  without  discussing  the  question,  or  ex 
amining  the  conjectural  evidence  which  has  been  adduced,  I  will  only  remark, 
that  I  am  convinced  that  the  suspicion  of  papers  having  been  taken  away  for 
the  purpose  alleged  must  rest  on  a  very  slight  foundation. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Washington's  feelings  were 
wounded  by  some  parts  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  conduct,  as  well  as  by  conversations 
which  were  reported  to  him  as  having  been  held  at  Monticello.  He  had  re 
posed  unlimited  confidence  in  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  shown  towards  him  at  all 
times  a  sincere  and  unwavering  attachment;  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  re 
ceive  the  returns  of  ingratitude  and  disrespect,  which  these  conversations 
seemed  to  imply.  *  *  *  It  was  not  ascertained,  nor  perhaps  fully  believed, 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  accessory  to  this  proceeding,  [the  John  Langliorne 
Letter,]  but  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  make  a  strong  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  Washington." 

Mr.  Sparks  observes,  that  it  is  very  noticeable  that  although  Jefferson  passed 
near  Mount  Vernon,  in  his  Avay  to  and  from  three  sessions  of  Congress  before 
Washington's  death,  "  he  never  paid  him  a  visit,  nor  saw  him,  after  they 
separated  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Adams's  inauguration,"  on  that  Gth  of  March,  when 
we  learn  from  his  Anas  that  he  dined  with  General  Washington.  Sullivan  has 
recorded  that  he  visited  Mount  Vernon  only  once  afterwards,  and  then  for 
the  purpose  of  "weeping"  over  Washington's  tomb.  He  might  well  weep, 
ior,  as  Jarcd  Sparks  concludes, — "  after  all,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  convinced, 
even  by  his  own  statements,  that  he  is  not  in  sonic  degree  chargeable  with 
delinquency  towards  him,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life." 

All  questions  arising  respecting  the  great  political  problem  of  the  United 
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CH  A  P.   States  being  of  vital  interest  to  our  narrative,  we  will  here  speak  of  one  which 

—  also  arose  in  this  same  recess,  in  which   Jefferson  figures  as  an  interpreter  of 

to  isoi.  the  Constitution,  upon  very  new  principles  indeed.  As  a  premonition  of  what 
might  be  expected  from  him,  when  interested  with  the  Executive  power,  it  is 
of  peculiar  interest. 

Samuel  J.  Cabell,  a  Democratic  Member  of  Congress,  was  in  the  habit  of 
sending  circular  letters  to  his  constituents;  which  the  grand  jury  of  the 
Federal  circuit  court,  held  at  Richmond  in  Virginia,  presented  as  "  a  real 
evil ;  "  provoking  from  the  writer  of  them  a  somewhat  vehement  reply. 
How  to  administer  to  the  grand  jury  such  a  rebuke  as  would  put  an  end 
to  such  interferences  for  the  future,  was  the  difficulty.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
circumstance  that  they  had  made  their  presentment  so  as  to  suggest  a  differ 
ent  objection  from  the  one  they  really  had  felt,  to  Cabell's  circulars;  for  it 
was  not  as  "  circulars,"  but  as  the  circulars  of  an  Anti-federalist  Member  of 
Congress,  that  they  seemed  to  them  reprehensible.  "  To  send  the  petition  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress,"  wrote  Jeiferson  to  Monroe,  with 
whom  he  was  taking  counsel  for  the  chastisement  of  the  Federalist  grand 
jury,  and  who  had  differed  a  little  in  opinion  from  his  chief,  "would  make 
bad  worse;  a  majority  of  the  House,  would  pass  a  vote  of  approbation.  On 
examination  of  the  question,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  could  maintain  the 
authority  of  our  own  [State]  government  over  it." 

Upon  this  occasion  Jefferson  hit  upon  the  notable  expedient  of  treating  the 
Federal  jurisdiction  as  foreign,  in  respect  of  the  several  States,  so  that  he 
might  bring  under  the  penalties  of  the  law  of  prcemunire,  "  all  citizens  who 
attempt  to  carry  their  causes  before  any  other  than  the  State  courts,  in  cases 
where  those  other  courts  have  no  right  to  their  cognizance."  And  the  way 
in  which  he  had  settled  this  respecting  the  matter  in  hand,  he  thus  expounds  : 
— "  A  right  of  free  correspondence  between  citizen  and  citizen  *  *  *  is  a  na 
tural  right."  "  The  courts  of  this  commonwealth  [or  State  of  Virginia]  are 
originally  competent  to  the  cognizance  of  all  infractions  of  the  rights  of  one 
citizen  by  another  citizen."  "  The  Federal  Constitution  alienates  from  them 
certain  cases,  amongst  which  this  is  not  specified."  But "  were  the  question  even 
doubtful,  that  is  no  reason  for  abandoning  it.  The  system  of  the  General  go 
vernment  is  to  seize  all  doubtful  ground.  We  must  join  in  the  scramble,  or  get 
nothing.  Where  first  occupancy  is  to  give  right,  he  who  lies  still  loses  all." 

We  forbear  from  comment  upon  this  "  opinion  ;  "  which  coming  from  one 
who  had  so  recently  professed  from  the  chair  in  the  Senate,  his  "  zealous  at 
tachment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  might  well  fill  one  with 
wonder. 

At  this  time  it  was,  that  a  well-known  character  in  British  and  American 
History — William  Cobbett,  first  became  notorious.  He  had  lived  for  a  few 
years  in  the  United  States,  and  he  now  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  the 
Federalists,  in  opposition  to  the  scurrilous  writers  in  the  Aurora  and  other 
journals.  Under  a  nom  de  guerre,  which  was  sufficiently  descriptive  of  his 
style — Peter  Porcupine,  he  had  commenced  his  remarkable  career ;  and  he 
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now  published  daily  at  the  seat  of  government,  "Porcupine's  Gazette,"  in    CHAP. 
which,  with   mother-wit  that  was  unfailing,  and  a  style  for  directness   and      D  ];^ 
force  never  surpassed,  he  mercilessly  belaboured  the  leaders  of  the  Democrats,     to  isoi. 
Scribblers  like  Bache  and  Callender  could  not  stand  before  a  pamphleteer 
such  as  Cobbett,  who  was  master   of  all  their  weapons,  and  easily  wielded 
others  which  they  could  not  lift.     Could  he  but  have  conceived  distinctly  an 
object  to  be  aimed  at  in  a  political  course,  and  then  have  steered  for  it,  he 
might  have  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  America,  and  have  en 
joyed   a  world-wide  reputation,  instead  of  one  confined  to  the  limits  of  a 
now  extinct  party  in  Great  Britain. 

Various  endeavours  were  made  to  put  down  this  unceremonious  antagonist, 
but  all  in  vain.  At  length  the  Spanish  ambassador,  D'Yrujo,  (who  had  mar 
ried  the  daughter  of  Thomas  M'Kean,  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  a  vehe 
ment  partisan  on  the  Democratic  side,)  fell  under  his  lash  ;  and  complained  to 
the  government,  who  directed  the  Attorney-general  to  bring  the  matter  be 
fore  the  Federal  court  in  due  form.  D'Yrujo  had  not  so  much  confidence, 
however,  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  as  he  had  in  his  father-in-law,  and 
therefore  he  also  brought  an  action  for  libel  against  Cobbett,  in  the  State 
court  of  Pennsylvania;  M'Kean  having  resorted  to  that  unfailing  armoury 
of  injustice,  to  which  we  saw  Jefferson  resorting  in  Cabell's  case — British 
precedents. 

Into  the  details  of  this  case  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  go  ;  but  we  may  state 
that  it  was  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  when  it  was  coming  on,  that 
M'Kean  delivered  himself  of  his  most  astonishing  opinions  on  the  Law  of 
Libel.  We  designate  them  so  because  of  their  exquisite  lucidity  and  logic, 
demonstrating  that  the  learned  judge  knew  precisely  what  were  the  bounda 
ries  to  which,  in  a  free  State,  the  liberty  of  the  press  should  be  limited,  that  it 
might  discharge  its  proper  functions,  and  not  erect  itself  into  a  tyranny, 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  other, — the  despotism  of  Anarchy.  And  also, 
because  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him  to  give  utterance  to  these 
views  until  his  son-in-law, — this  D'Yrujo,  was  attacked  by  Cobbett.  Fre- 
neau,  Bache,  Callender,  and  we  know  not  what  vile  hacks  beside,  had  been 
printing  freely  the  foulest  slanders  upon  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the 
country  ;  and  misrepresented  with  malice  prepense  every  measure  of  the  most 
enlightened  administrations  ;  had  vilified,  since  they  could  not  prostitute,  the 
national  honour,  to  gratify  France ;  and  had  made  one  half  the  history  of 
their  times  a  sorrow  and  a  shame  to  every  true  patriot ; — and  had  done  all 
this  at  Philadelphia  ; — but  Chief  Justice  M'Kean  of  Pennsylvania  never 
thought  of  applying  his  great  talents  and  influence  in  this  direction  until  an 
independent  journalist  (for  Cobbett  handled  no  hireling  pen)  spoke  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  with  something  of  Jefferson's 
much-admired  republican  plainness. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  grand  juries  of  both  State  and 
Federal  courts  ignored  the  indictments  against  the  courageous  pamphleteer. 
A  few  years  afterwards,  however,  Cobbett  left  the  country  to  avoid  the  con- 
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CHAP,  sequences  of  some  actions  for  libel  on  other  than  political  grounds;  nor  shall 

-   we  meet  with  him  again  in  the  United  States  for  a  long  period. 

VKSO:*"  It  was  not  till  November  the  £ord,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  to  permit  a  commencement 
to  be  made  of  public  business ;  for  "  a  contagious  sickness,"  as  Adams  said 
in  his  opening  Speech,  "  afflicted  the  city  "  so  greatly,  that  he  was  "  appre 
hensive  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  convene  the  national  Legislature  at 
some  other  place."  Some  of  the  changes  we  spoke  of  as  being  made  this 
year  in  the  personnel  of  Congress  occurred  now  ;  and  the  most  conspicuous 
individual  first  entering  the  Senate  at  this  time  was  Andrew  Jackson. 

AVe  postpone,  as  before,  till  the  next  chapter  all  particular  notice  of  the 
references  to  foreign  affairs  ;  which  necessarily  formed  the  largest  part  of  the 
Speech.  The  President  could  only  mention  the  arrival  of  the  special  mission 
in  France;  and  he  was  compelled  to  tell  of  "  increasing  depredations"  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  Union  ;  the  importance  of  which  he  rightly  appreciated. 

"  The  commerce  of  the  United  States,"  said  he,  "  is  essential,  if  not  to  their 
existence,  at  least  to  their  comfort,  their  growth,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 
The  genius,  character,  and  habits  of  the  people  are  highly  commercial.  Their 
cities  have  been  formed  and  exist  upon  commerce.  Our  agriculture,  fisheries, 
arts,  and  manufactures,  are  connected  with  and  depend  upon  it.  In  short, 
commerce  has  made  this  country  what  it  is  ;  and  it  cannot  be  destroyed  or 
neglected,  without  involving  the  people  in  poverty  and  distress.  Great  num 
bers  are  directly  and  solely  supported  by  navigation.  The  faith  of  society 
is  pledged  for  the  preservation  of  the  right  of  commercial  and  sea-faring, 
no  less  than  of  the  other  citizens.  Under  this  view  of  our  affairs,  I  should 
hold  myself  guilty  of  a  neglect  of  duty,  if  I  forbear  to  recommend  that  we 
should  make  every  exertion  to  protect  our  commerce,  and  to  place  our 
country  in  a  suitable  posture  for  defence,  as  the  only  sure  means  of  preserving 
both."' 

The  progress  of  the  Spanish  negotiations,  the  signs  of  the  renewal  of  In 
dian  hostilities,  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  under  the  British 
Treaty,  and  the  steps  made  requisite  by  "  the  numerous  captures  of  Ameri 
can  vessels  by  the  cruisers  of  the  French  Republic,"  were  in  turn  spoken  of, 
and  an  amendment  of  "the  consular  act "  was  recommended,  especially  as 
"  some  foreign  vessels  had  been  discovered  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  forged  papers." 

By  way  of  enforcing  the  exhortation  addressed  to  the  Representatives 
solely,  the  following  very  sensible  miniature  lecture  on  loans  was  introduced. 

"  Since  the  decay  of  the  feudal  system,  by  which  the  public  defence  was 
provided  for  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  individuals,  the  system  of  loans  has 
been  introduced.  And  as  no  nation  can  raise  within  the  year,  by  taxes,  suf 
ficient  sums  for  its  defence  and  military  operations  in  time  of  war,  the  sums 
loaned,  and  debts  contracted,  have  necessarily  become  the  subject  of  what 
have  been  called  '  funding  systems.'  The  consequences  arising  from  the  con 
tinual  accumulation  of  public  debts  in  other  countries,  ought  to  admonish 
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us  to  be  careful  to   prevent  their  growth  in  our  own.      The  national  defence    CHAT. 
must  be  provided  for,  as  well  as  the  support  of  government;  but  both  should  - 
be  accomplished,  as  much  as  possible,  by  immediate  taxes,  and  as  little  as     to  iso'i. 
possible  by  loans." 

And  in  conclusion,  the  legislators  of  the  nation  were  assured  of  "  the  zeal 
ous  and  hearty  concurrence  "  of  the  Executive,  in  all  measures,  wisely  and 
firmly  devised,  for  "  the  honour,  safety,  and  prosperity  of  their  country." 

The  reply  of  the  Senate  clearly  indicated  the  power  of  the  Federalists  in 
that  body;  which,  as  the  representative  of  the  State  legislatures,  we  should 
have  expected  to  find  rather  Democratic  in  its  tendencies.  That  of  the  House 
showed  the  presence  of  a  large  minority  of  the  Republican  party;  and  was 
passed  in  spite  of  the  objection  of  Mr.  Matthew  Lyon  to  Avasting  "  ten  or 
fourteen  days"  in  such  a  debate,  and  carried  in  form  to  the  President, 
although  the  same  gentleman  begged  to  be  excused  from  attending,  by  a  vote 
of  the  House, — and  begged  in  vain ;  for  the  Representatives  of  his  party  be 
gan  to  feel  that,  considering  his  standing  and  ability,  he  was  making  himself 
too  prominent  in  the  Opposition.  They  "  received  the  honour,"  we  learn 
from  Wood,  (whose  production,  though  cross  and  spiteful,  scarcely  deserved 


"  suppression,")  "  of  tasting  the  wine  and  breaking  the  bread  of  the  Pre 
sident,"  upon  this  occasion. 

Nothing  of  note  for  our  present  purpose  occurred  in  the  first  part  of  this 
session;  unless  it  was  a  debate  or  two  upon  Slavery,  brought  on  by  a  petition 
from  the  Quakers'  "  Yearly  Meeting,"  which  represented  that  certain  ne 
groes,  emancipated  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  had  been  by  a  re 
trospective  law,  made  by  the  government  of  North  Carolina,  for  the  very 
object  of  effecting  this  iniquity,  sold  into  slavery  again.  On  this  occasion, 
Matthew  Lyon  (of  whom  we  are  glad  to  record  that  he  could  show  so  much 
good  sense  and  right  feeling)  informed  the  House  that  he  thought  the  matter 
ought  to  be  inquired  into.  It  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  rottenness  of  the  boasted 
foundation  of  "  compromise,"  upon  which  the  Constitution  was  originally 
reared, — that  this  question  should,  every  time  that  it  rises  before  Congress, 
(and  it  is  a  question  that,  like  the  ghosts  of  men  cruelly  and  wickedly  mur 
dered,  as  ancient  superstitions  maintained,  must  rise,  again  and  again,  for 
ever,  until  justice  be  done,  or  vengeance  arrive,)  be  dismissed  with  some 
new  "  compromise  "  of  truth  and  fact.  On  this  occasion  it  was  staved  off,  as 
appertaining  to  the  Judiciary,  and  not  to  the  Legislature,  to  determine,  be 
cause  it  was  raised  upon  a  simple  matter  of  fact. 

We  must  refer  to  this  again,  when  we  speak  of  the  Western  Territories  ; 
to  which  chapter  also  we  consign  the  remainder  of  the  tale  of  "  the  conspiracy 
of  Governor  Blount."  One  fact,  however,  in  connexion  with  this  affair  we 
must  now  speak  of, — the  first  affray  in  the  House. 

Matthew  Lyon,  whilst  the  tellers  of  the  House  were  counting  the  ballots 
on  a  vote  relating  to  the  impeachment  of  Blount,  was  talking  familiarly  with 
the  Speaker,  and  in  his  accustomed  vein  of  backwoodsman  Democracy, 
charged  the  Representatives  of  Connecticut  with  pursuing  corruptly  their  own 
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c  HA  P.    private  views,  and  affirmed  that  he  would  engage  in  six  months  to  effect  a 
A~T)^797  rev°luti°n  ni  Connecticut,  by  the  help  of  his  press  alone.   For  he  was  a  news- 
to  i.soi.    paper  editor  at  home,  and,  as  we  can  imagine,  not  one  of  the  mildest  of  that 
fraternity.     Roger   Griswold,  a  Connecticut   Member,  standing   by,  said  to 
Lyon,  "  If  you  go  there,  you  had  better  wear  your  wooden  sword."     For 
the  story  went,  that  Lyon  having  been  too  much  of  a  lamb,  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  had  contrived  to  give  up  a  post  to  the  enemy  by  winking  at  the  de 
sertion  of  the  men,  and  in  reward  for  that  feat,  had  been  cashiered. 

Not  hearing  Griswold's  taunt,  the  Vermonter  continued  his  braggadochio, 
asserting  that  he  knew  he  could  do  it,  fpr  he  often  had  to  fight  them  in  his 
own  district,  and  never  failed  to  convince  them.  Griswold  had  by  this  time- 
moved  to  Lyoii's  side,  and  touching  his  arm,  asked  him, — "  Did  you  fight 
them  with  your  wooden  sword  ?  "  And  Lyon,  by  way  of  reply,  immediately 
spat  in  his  face.  The  chair  was  taken  at  this  moment ;  and  a  motion  was 
made  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Member  from  Vermont.  Other  motions  and 
investigations  with  letters  and  explanations  followed,  and  a  whole  month  was 
consumed  by  this  scandalous  incident.  Lvon  did  not  show  at  all  to  advantage 

*  •'  o 

as  the  proceedings  went  on,  and  Griswold,  by  way  of  upholding  the  dignity 
and  privileges  of  the  House,  finding  that  his  antagonist  would  not  even  be 
reprimanded,  took  the  affair  into  his  own  hands,  and  inflicted  upon  the 
cashiered  captain,  in  face  of  the  House,  one  day  after  prayers,  as  satisfactory 
a  thrashing  as  could  be  desired.  The  Connecticut  man  was  now  included  in 
a  motion  for  expulsion ;  but  the  upshot  of  the  whole  was  that  not  even  a  re 
primand  was  given  to  either  of  the  parties  in  this  disgraceful  row.  Possibly 
what  Jefferson  says  is  correct, — "  if  they  would  have  accepted  even  of  a  com 
mitment  to  the  sergeant,  it  might  have  been  had ;  but  to  get  rid  of  his  vote 
was  the  most  material  object." 

"  However  Mr.  Lyon  may  be  respected  for  his  firmness  in  adhering  to  the 
rights  of  his  country,"  says  the  admiring  John  Wood,  whom  we  have  follow 
ed  in  this  account,  except  in  the  matter  of  the  drubbing,  which,  for  his  hero's 
sake,  he  discreetly  omits  to  mention,  "  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  must  be 
regarded,  by  every  impartial  person,  to  have  been  as  equally  unwarrantable 
arid  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a  Member  of  Congress,  as  the  behaviour  of 
Mr.  Griswold."  And  he  suggests  that  at  the  least  they  should  have  been 
fined  "  moderately  "  and  censured ;  and  then  asserts,  with  delightful  irrele 
vancy,  that  "  similar  instances  of  indecorous  behaviour  have  occurred  in  the 
parliaments  of  Britain,  and  the  national  assemblies  of  other  countries ;  "  for 
getting  that,  even  if  it  were  so,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ought  never 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  such  outrages ; — whilst,  unfortunately,  they  have 
been  repeated  there  so  often,  as  to  have  brought  not  a  little  disrepute  upon  the 
principle  of  popular  representation  itself.  We  regret  to  say  that  we  must 
return  to  this  subject  in  a  future  page. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  speak  of  the  unexpected  and  unwelcome  tid 
ings,  brought  by  the  new  year,  1798,  that  France  not  only  was  not  amenable 
to  reason,  but  had  insulted  the  ambassadors  of  the  United  States  in  ways  and 
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to  a  degree,  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  the  envoys  of  any  other  nation  on   CHAP. 
earth  would  have  submitted  to.     And  we  shall  relate  how,  in  spite  of  the  - 
craven  counsels  of  the  Democratic  leaders,  in  regard  to  France,  the  spirit  of  '      ' 
the  nation  rose,  with  something  of  the  light  and   fire  of  other  days,  and  re 
solved  (as  if  \)y  plebiscitum)  to  be  independent  of  France  as  well  as  of  Great 
Britain,  whilst  the   watchword  was  "  Adams  and  Liberty ;  "    and  the  black 
cockade,  which  had  been  the  badge  of  the  patriots  in  the  good  old  times  of 
the  revolutionary  struggle,  was  mounted   again,  as  a  sign   of  the   revival  of 
their  ardour. 

Six  months  before,  Jefferson  had  written  to  Colonel  Arthur  Campbell,  con 
cerning  a  party  that  "  had  risen  up  amongst  us,  or  rather  had  come  amongst 
us," — "  hitherto,  their  influence  and  their  system  have  been  irresistible,  and 
they  have  raised  up  an  executive  power,  which  is  too  strong  for  the  legisla 
ture.  But  I  flatter  myself,  they  have  passed  their  zenith"  And  even  on  the 
2nd  of  March,  speaking  of  the  celebration  of  Washington's  birthday,  Febru 
ary  the  22nd,  (which  furnished  him  beforehand  with  "  this  useful  deduction 
—that  the  birthdays  which  had  been  kept,  had  been  not  those  of  the  Presi 
dent,  but  of  the  General,")  he  says,  "  it  has  certainly  sown  tares  among  the 
exclusive  Federalists.  It  has  winnowed  the  grain  from  the  chaff.  The  sin- 
cerelv  Adamites  did  not  ^o.  The  Washinsrtonians  went  relia'iouslv,  and  took 

J  O  O  o  ^    * 

the  secession  of  the  others  in  high  dudgeon.  The  one  sect  threatens  to  desert 
the  levees,  the  other  the  parties." 

But  now,  by  the  end  of  April,  every  thing  had  fallen  before  the  triumphant 
Federalists  and  the  country,  roused  to  indignation  by  the  insults  of  France. 
"  The  general  division  of  the  Senate  "  had  been  "twenty-two  and  ten;  "  but 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  majorities  were  "  one,  two,  or  three 
only ;  and  these  sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  another."  Now  the  De 
mocrats  deserted  their  posts  ;  they  dare  not  carry  on  their  party-game  against 
the  manifest  will  of  the  nation.  "  Giles,  Clopton,  Cabell,  and  Nicholas  have 
gone,  and  Clay  goes  to-morrow."  It  was  a  trying  time  for  the  Gallomen. 
There  was,  however,  nothing  honest  in  this  apparent  unwillingness  to  give 
up  their  principles,  by  yielding  to  the  will  of  the  excited  people.  "  As  to 
do  nothing  and  to  give  time  is  every  thing  with  us,  I  propose,"  it  is  Jeffer 
son  who  speaks,  "  that  they  shall  come  to  a  resolution  of  adjournment,  '  in 
order  to  go  home,  and  consult  their  constituents.'  "  The  hint,  as  it  seems, 
was  acted  upon  individually.  Jefferson  had  forgotten  this  (intentionally  ?) 
when  he  penned  the  paragraph  we  next  quote. 

Thirty  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  reciting  his  services  to  the  state, 
that  he  might  prevail  upon  the  legislature  to  allow  him  to  sell  his  property  by 
lottery,  these  times  are  spoken  of  with  characteristic  exaggeration.  "  There 
is  one,  *  *  the  most  important  in  its  consequences  of  any  transaction,  in 
any  portion  of  my  life ;  to  wit,  the  head  I  personally  made  against  the 
Federal  principles  and  proceedings  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams. 
Their  usurpations  and  violations  of  the  Constitution  at  that  period,  and  their 
majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  were  so  great,  so  decided,  and  so  daring, 

VOL.    II.  2    F 
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ciijAF.    that,  after  combating  their  aggressions  inch  by  inch,  without  being  able  in 
D ~~~  the  least  to  check  their  career,  the  Republican  leaders  thought  it  would  be 

to  isui.  best  for  them  to  give  up  their  useless  efforts  there,  go  home,  get  into  their 
respective  legislatures,  embody  whatever  of  resistance  they  could  be  formed 
into,  and  if  ineffectual,  to  perish  there,  as  in  the  last  ditch.  All  therefore  re 
tired,  leaving  Mr.  Gallatin  alone  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  myself 
in  the  Senate,  where  I  then  presided  as  Vice-President.  Remaining  at  our 
posts,  and  bidding  defiance  to  the  brow-beatings  and  insults  by  which  they 
endeavoured  to  drive  us  off  also,  we  kept  the  mass  of  Republicans  in  phahmx 
together,  until  the  legislatures  could  be  brought  up  to  the  charge ;  and 
nothing  on  earth  is  more  certain,  than  that  if  myself  particularly,  placed  by 
my  office  of  Vice-President  at  the  head  of  the  Republicans,  [which  is  an  un 
intentional  confession  of  partisanship,  surely,]  had  given  way,  and  withdrawn 
from  my  post,  the  Republicans  throughout  the  Union  would  have  given  up 
in  despair,  and  the  cause  would  have  been  lost  for  ever.  By  holding  on,  we 
obtained  time  for  the  legislatures  to  come  up  with  their  weight;  and  those  of 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  particularly,  but  more  especially  the  former,  by  their 
celebrated  resolutions,  saved  the  Constitution  at  its  last  gasp.  [This  was  a 
strange  species  of  salvation  for  the  Constitution,  as  we  shall  soon  see.]  No 
person  who  was  not  a  witness  of  the  scenes  of  that  gloomy  period,  can  form 
any  idea  of  the  afflicting  persecutions  and  personal  indignities  we  had  to 
brook.  They  saved  our  country  however.  The  spirits  of  the  people  were  so 
much  subdued  and  reduced  to  despair  by  the  X.  Y.  Z.  imposture,  and  other 
stratagems  and  machinations,  that  they  would  have  sunk  into  apathy,  and 
monarchy,  as  the  only  form  of  government  which  could  maintain  itself." 
Thus  Jefferson  ; — according  to  his  custom,  right  marvellously  interpreting  the 
signs  of  the  times,- — thirty  years  afterwards. 

Poor  "  suppressed  "  Mr.  "Wood  says, — "  the  beginning  of  the  year  1798 
may  not  improperly  be  styled  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  terror  in  the 
United  States."  He  antedates  his  fears,  perhaps  from  the  excess  of  them : 
but  with  this  correction,  his  testimony  is  worthy  of  observation.  The  intro 
duction  of  ferrets  into  the  underground  city  of  a  tribe  of  rats,  whilst  traps  and 
terriers  guard  the  holes,  would  occasion  a  similar  "  reign  of  terror ;  "  but  the 
owner  of  the  corn-stacks  and  the  granary  would  not  on  that  account  be  con 
sidered  to  have  done  any  thing  particularly  execrable. 

A  few  paragraphs  from  a  letter  of  Jefferson's,  dated  April  the  26th,  and 
therefore  some  way  after  "the  beginning  of  the  year,"  will  tell  us  some  of  the 
secrets  of  this  alarm.  "  In  this  state  of  things,  [the  Democrats  having  '  gone 
home  to  consult  their  constituents,'  as  he  himself  suggested,]  they  will  carry 
what  they  please.  One  of  the  war  party,  in  a  fit  of  unguarded  passion,  de 
clared  some  time  ago  they  would  pass  a  citizen  bill,  an  alien  bill,  and  a  sedi 
tion  bill.  Accordingly,  some  days  ago,  Coit  laid  a  motion  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  for  modifying  the  citizen  law.  Their  threats 
pointed  at  Gallatin,  and  it  is  believed  they  will  endeavour  to  reach  him  by 
this  bill.-  Yesterday  Mr.  Hillhouse  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Senate  a  motion 
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i       lor   giving    power  to   send   away   suspected   aliens.       This  is   understood    to    CHAP. 
be  meant  for  Volncy  and  Collot;    but  it  will  not  stop  there   when  it  gets  - 

~  •  rm  •  1  •  T    i          i          A-  D-  17y7 

into  a  course  oi  execution.  Inere  is  now  only  wanting  to  accomplish  the  toisoi. 
whole  declaration  before  mentioned  a  sedition  bill,  which  we  shall  certainly 
soon  see  proposed.  The  object  of  that  is  [lie  should  have  said  "  will  be  "]  the 
suppression  of  the  Whig  presses.  Bache's  has  been  particularly  named."  For 
"  Whig,"  read  "  libellous  Gallomaniac/'  since  that  was  what  they  were.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  all  this  state  machinery  for  so  petty  a  purpose, — 


" ocean  into  tempest  wrought, 

To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly  !  " — 

was  scarcely  needed,  for- — "that  paper,  and  also  Carey's,  totter  for  want  of 
subscriptions.  "We  should  really  exert  ourselves  to  procure  them,  for  if  these 
papers  fall,  Republicanism  will  be  entirely  brow-beaten."  Could  Adams  but 
have  known  that  half  the  acrimony  of  those  wretched  papers  arose  from  want 
of  subscribers  !  A  "  Sedition  Law,"  and  "  Eeign  of  Terror,"  were  capital  to 
them  ; — actually  convertible  into  dollars.  This  is  not  a  respectable  connexion 
for  Republicanism  to  be  found  in ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  only 
Jefferson's  Republicanism. 

This  "  Sedition  Law,"  as  it  is  called,  provided  that  unlawful  combination 
against,  or  opposition  to,  properly  authorized  measures  of  the  government,  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  intimidation  of  any  officer  of  government,  should 
be  punished  as  a  high  misdemeanour,  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand 
dollars,  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  half  a  year  nor  more  than  five  years, 
and  binding  to  good  behaviour  as  the  court  should  determine ; — and  that  the 
publication  of  libels  against  the  government,  the  Houses  of  Congress,  or  the 
President,  to  bring  them  into  contempt,  and  to  hinder  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  or  assist  the  designs  of  enemies  of  the  country,  should  in  the  same  way 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  and  imprison 
ment  for  not  more  than  two  years. 

Its  original  form  had  differed  somewhat  from  this.  For  it  could  not  be  ex 
pected  that  either  Senate  or  Representatives  should  consent  to  too  accurate  a 
definition  of  "  treason  "  by  statute,  or  to  the  rendering  criminal,  in  that  way, 
the  "  misprision  of  treason;"  nor  that  they  should  convert  into  an  offence 
punishable  by  law,  the  justification  of  the  hostilities  of  the  French.  In  the 
Senate  it  passed  finally  by  twelve  votes  against  six  ;  but  in  the  House,  by 
the  small  majority  of  forty-four  over  forty-one.  And  its  operation  was  limited 
to  the  Presidential  term  then  current. 

This  was  an  ominous  feature  in  the  Bill ;  to  which  undoubtedly  must  be 
attributed  the  principal  share  in  the  fall  of  Federalism.  The  Opposition 
affected  to  regard  it  with  horror,  as  a  contravention  of  that  Article  of  the 
Constitution  which  disabled  Congress  from  making  any  law  abridging  "  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,"  &c.  But  it  was,  in  fact,  only  an  exposition,  and  that  a  most 
moderate  one,  of  that  very  freedom.  It  was  high  time  for  the  law  to  speak, 
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CHAP,  when  the  most  loudly  blatant  section  of  the  public  press,  conducted  for  the 
-  most  part  by  foreigners,, — for  out  of  the  two  hundred  papers  at  this  time  car 
ried  on, .only  some  twenty  were  in  favour  of  the  Opposition,  and  they  were, 
nearly  all,  conducted  by  political  refugees  from  Europe  ! — was  playing  the 
game  of  a  state,  which  had  endeavoured  by  every  means  except  open  declar 
ation  of  hostilities  to  treat  America  as  a  subject-ally,  or  tributary  dependent 
upon  itself. 

And,  besides,  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Bill  were  admitted  in  all  the 
courts,  and  had  been  acted  upon  in  the  United  States  ever  since  they  had 
asserted  their  independence.  Nor  do  we  believe,  that,  had  it  been  possible 
for  any  Journal  so  to  advocate  the  British  alliance,  and  British  interests,  as 
the  Opposition  Journals  did  those  of  France,  any  one  of  the  declaimers  against 
the  "  Sedition  Law  "  would  have  seen  the  least  abridgment  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  in  inflicting  fine  and  imprisonment  on  its  Editor/whether  law 
or  justice  had  been  persuaded  to  sanction  them  or  not.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
little  wide  of  the  mark  for  the  party  that  has  ever  been  most  prominent  in 
Lynch-law  riots,  and  in  the  destruction  of  printing-presses  where  the  offence 
has  been  nothing  but  the  advocacy  of  common-place  honesty  and  justice,  and 
of  genuine  liberty  and  equality;  and  opposition  has  been  offered  only  to  the 
madness  and  crimes  of  the  people; — it  certainly  is  a  little  out  of  the  way  for 
this  party  to  affect  horror  at  a  law  so  temperate  as  this  was,  and  so  imperatively 
required, — as  tending  to  abridge  freedom  of  speech,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press  ! 

John  Quincy  Adams,  in  his  "  Life  of  Madison,"  remarks  upon  this  law, 
and  its  fellow,  (to  be  spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter,) — the  Alien  Law, — "  If 
Jefferson  and  Madison  deemed  [them]  plain  and  palpable  infractions  of  the 
Constitution,  Washington  and  Patrick  Henry  held  them  to  be  good  and 
wholesome  laws.  These  opinions  were  perhaps  all  formed  under  excitements 
and  prepossessions  which  detract  from  the  weight  of  the  highest  authority. 
The  Alien  Law  was  passed  under  feelings  of  honest  indignation  at  the 
audacity  with  which  foreign  emissaries  were  practising  within  the  bosom  of  the 
country  upon  the  passions  of  the  people  against  their  own  government.  The 
Sedition  Act  was  intended  as  a  curb  upon  the  publication  of  malicious  and 
incendiary  slander  upon  the  President,  &c.  But  they  were  restrictive  upon 
the  personal  liberty  of  foreign  emissaries,  and  upon  the  political  licentiousness 
of  the  press.  The  Alien  Act  produced  its  effect  by  its  mere  enactment,  in  the 
departure  from  the  country  of  the  most  obnoxious  foreigners,  and  the  power 
conferred  by  it  upon  the  President  was  never  exercised.  The  prosecutions 
under  the  Sedition  Act  did  but  aggravate  the  evil  which  they  were  intended 
to  repress.  Without  believing  that  either  of  those  laws  was  an  infraction  of 
the  Constitution,  it  may  be  admitted,  without  disparagement  to  the  authority 
of  Washington  and  Henry,  or  of  the  Congress  which  framed  the  Acts,  that 
they  were  not  good  and  wholesome  laws,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  suited  to 
the  temper  of  the  people." 

There  would  be  no  end  to  the  difficulties,  nor  yet  to  the  damage,  if  farmers 
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were  bound  to  provide  ferrets,  terriers,  and  traps,  "suited  to  the  temper  "  of  CHAP. 
the  rats  in  their  barn-floors  and  granaries.  The  error  of  John  Adams  and  •  - 
his  advisers  lay  in  another  direction.  As  we  have  already  hinted,  the  persons  to  I'soi. 
aimed  at  by  the  Sedition  Law  were  too  mean  to  require  a  special  statute  to 
bring  them  to  condign  punishment.  The  President's  personal  vanity  led  him 
to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  scribblings  of  such  men  as  Callender 
and  Bache,  Leib  and  Reynolds,  Smith  and  Duane.  The  Judiciary  was,  with 
few  exceptions,  at  that  time,  (as  it  has  ever  been,)  composed  of  the  highest 
class  of  men,  for  intellect  and  character,  in  the  Union.  They  assuredly  were 
competent  to  construct  an  indictment  of  these  treasonable  and  scurrilous 
writers,  which  should  have  distinguished  as  accurately  as  M'Kean  did  in  his 
charge,  between  that  freedom  of  the  press  which  guards  the  freedom  of  the 
people,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  press  which  enslaves  them.  Self-convicted  as 
venal  forgers  of  lies,  and  as  traitors  to  their  country,  they  would  find  their 
occupation  gone,  and  that  for  ever.  At  the  lowest,  it  would  have  been  pos 
sible  to  discover,  without  such  an  army  of  "  spies,"  as  Wood  dotes  about, 
what  Jefferson  knew,  —  that  neither  Bache's  paper  nor  Carey's  paid  ;  and 
that,  if  let  alone,  they  would  perish  of  inanition.  This  "  Sedition  Law  "  was 
a  legislative  pleonasm,  —  easily  explicable,  and  indeed  even  pardonable,  but 
still  a  pleonasm  on  the  part  of  the  Administration. 

Jefferson  spoke  of  a  "Citizen  Law"  in  connexion  with  this  about  Sedition. 
This  was  merely  an  amendment  of  the  law  respecting  "naturalization;"  and 
was  designed  to  subject  to  the  test  of  a  more  satisfactory  term  of  probation, 
immigrants  who  desired  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  itself 
this  was  so  reasonable,  that  even  Mr.  Wood  says  nothing  against  it.  It  was 
objected  to,  however,  —  and  the  objection  was  acted  upon,  by  Jefferson  ;  who, 
with  some  of  his  party,  seemed  to  forget  that  by  giving  to  America  too  much 
the  character  of  an  asylum,  where,  as  the  legendary  story  of  old  Rome  tells 
of  the  Capitol,  men  guilty  of  any  degree  and  all  sorts  of  fault  could  find 
"sanctuary;"  —  there  was  a  great  risk  run  of  making  it  a  voluntary  "penal 
settlement  "  for  the  whole  of  Europe  !  And  what  sort  of  a  nation  would  re 
sult  from  the  aggregation  of  the  elite  of  the  Old  World,  of  that  kind,  can  be 
without  much  trouble  imagined.  It  is  a  pure  fable  that  Rome  sprang  from 
the  rascaldom  of  Italy. 

But  we  shall  be  required  to  look  at  this  matter  in  a  future  part  of  our 
history.  And  we  must  yet  rapidly  glance  at  some  other  features  of  this  most 
momentous  session. 

Of  the  "X.  Y.  Z."  affair,  —  of  which  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  in  itself  it 
was  more  disgraceful  to  France  or  to  America,  or  whether  the  way  in  which 
Jefferson  and  his  underlings  treated  it,  was  not  the  most  disgraceful  feature 
of  the  whole  matter,  —  we  shall  sec  enough  in  another  chapter.  And  there, 
too,  we  must  speak  of  the  Acts  authorizing  the  armaments  by  sea  and  land, 
which  the  position  of  affairs  with  France  required  ;  of  the  appropriations 
made  to  meet  the  cost  of  these  various  national  defences  ;  of  the  appointment 
of  Washington  to  the  chief  command  of  the  land  force;  the  erection  of  the 
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CHAP,  navy  into  a  department  of  State,  distinct  from  that  of  War  ;  and  of  the  com- 

—  menccment  of  hostilities  upon  the  ocean. 

to  i8oi.  The  general  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  these  steps  of  the  Administration,  was 
shown  by  the  amazing  popularity  gained  by  llobcrt  Treat  Paine's  song  — 
"  Adams  and  Liberty,"  and  by  Hopkinson's  "  Hail,  Columbia!" — which  last 
is  not  yet  forgotten.  But  it  appeared  more  signally  in  loyal  and  patriotic  Ad 
dresses,  sent  to  the  President,  by  hundreds,  from  public  bodies  of  every  kind 
and  degree,  and  from  voluntary  associations  formed  on  any  ground  and  in 
any  numbers.  Such  "  agitation"  was  never  known  before;  and  for  trie  time 
it  carried  all  before  it ;  as  we  glean  without,  difficulty  from  Jefferson's  letters  ; 
and  as  the  "  Suppressed  History"  most  manifestly  shows,  by  its  unsuppressed 
wrath,  and  by  the  ludicrous  exaggerations  and  barefaced  falsehoods  it  re 
lates  as  facts  concerning  them.  Had  Adams  been  able  to  look  upon  these 
productions  in  the  proper  light;  and  to  receive  and  reply  to  them  without 
considering  them  as  pledges  in  support  of  his  personal  position  at  the  head 
of  the  Administration ;  they  would  have  guaranteed  the  Federalists  a  longer 
supremacy.  He  could  not  ever  lose  sight  of  himself;  and  as  we  shall  cer 
tainly  conclude,  it  wras  this  which  really  overthrew  the  party,  and  left  the 
guidance  of  the  nation  to  Jefferson  and  the  Democrats. 

For  now,  by  desertions  to  their  victorious  rivals,  and  by  withdrawment  to 
the  safer  and  more  obscure  fields  of  political  activity — the  State  legislatures, 
and  by  their  complete  want  of  sympathy  with  the  general  indignation  against 
France,  the  Democrats  were  wellnigh  disbanded.  They  were  the  mere 
skeleton  of  a  party.  And  the  ignominious  name  of  "  French  Tories  "  was 
fastened  upon  them,  because  they  had  so  entirely  turned  their  backs  upon  all 
their  former  boasts  of  super-eminent  devotion  to  their  country.  It  was  but 
too  clear  ; — the  very  men,  who  in  1794  were  the  loudest  in  denouncing 
Washington's  peace  policy  in  respect  of  Great  Britain  as  treason  to  America, 
now,  when  peace  was  ignominy,  laid  aside  all  their  vapouring  of  guns,  and 
drums,  and  glorious  war,  and  counselled  their  countrymen,  (as  if  in  scandalous 
caricature  of  a  Divine  command,)  that  being  smitten  by  France  on  one  cheek, 
they  should  turn  to  her  the  other  also.  Their  rage  against  their  political  op 
ponents,  however,  underwent  no  such  change;  and  the  fact  was  thus  established 
concerning  them,  that  they  hated  the  Federalists,  but  feared  the  French. 

This,  however,  does  not  fully  explain  the  tactics  of  the  Jcffcrsonian  party. 
The  leader  in  his  letters,  and  in  his  private  intercourse  with  his  associates, 
(which  we  cannot  regard  as  misrepresented  by  the  memoranda  he  carefully 
prepared  for  posthumous  publication,  under  the  barbarous  title  "Anas,")  and 
his  followers  in  the  Opposition  journals,  in  pamphlets,  and  in  "  Suppressed 
Histories,"  and  the  like,  attacked  the  Federalists  by  the  foulest  weapons. 
Ignorant  and  absurd  platitudes,  statements  not  only  unauthenticated,  but  too 
vague  for  authentication,  the  suppression  of  facts,  and  the  substitution  or 
suggestion  of  pure  fictions  in  their  place,  things  which  were  not  so  much  false, 
as  absolutely  incredible — except  by  madmen ; — such  are  the  staple  of  these 
Well  aware  of  this,  too,  Jefferson  and  his  party  were  astute  enough 
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to  anticipate  the  accusation  of  their  opponents,  and  to  charge  them  with   all   CHAP. 
these  things,  so  that  when  their  own  doings  were  pointed  at,  as  they  needs  — 
must  he,  in  time,  it  would  seem  to  he  mere  recrimination; — and  to  accuse    toi'soi. 
them  directly  of  political  practices,  which  they  did  not  themselves  regard  as 
wrong,  and  were,  in  fact,  habitually  guilty  of. 

No  douht  the  Federalists' journals  were  severe  enough,  and  some  of  their 
writers  pursued  Jefferson  with  unmitigable  hatred;  but  their  papers  were  not 
the  repositories  of  vile  and  monstrous  slanders ;  nor  did  their  leading  men 
resort  to  such  ungenerous  and  despicable  means  of  vanquishing  their  rivals, 
as  we  know  from  Jefferson's  own  letters,  &c.,  that  he  unscrupulously  used. 

Still  we  do  not  see  why  the  Democratic  party  adopted  and  carried  out 
this  particular  line  of  policy.  And  that  must  remain  for  ever  doubtful. — 
Were  their  leaders  at  all  times  sane  ?  Could  any  men  be  so  base  as  to  stoop 
to  such  expedients  to  get  into  power?  Did  they  desire  to  see  America  sub 
jugated  by  France?  Were  they,  in  treacherous  collision  with  Great  Britain, 
plotting  for  the  restoration  of  her  colonial  dominion;  and  did  they  profess  to 
hold  Britain  in  abhorrence,  and  charge  treasonable  subservience  to  her  upon 
the  Federalists,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their  designs  ?  Or  was  it,  after 
all,  nothing  more  than  party-spirit  exacerbated  to  madness ;  as  we  see  again 
and  again  in  the  history  of  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  where  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  faction  to  procure  the  destruction  of  the  state  by  some 
powerful  enemy,  that  it  might  rejoice  in  witnessing  the  ruin  of  its  competitors 
for  power  ?  We  cannot  answer  any  of  these  questions  now ;  but  perhaps,  as 
we  proceed,  some  approximation  to  a  reply  to  some  of  them  may  be  obtained. 

We  may  form  sonic  notion  of  the  activity  of  the  Legislature  during  this 
session,  by  aid  of  the  fact  that  eighty-five  Acts  were  passed,  in  all ;  and  that 
beside  those  bearing  upon  and  arising  from  the  dispute  with  France,  was 
one  postponing  the  imposition  of  the  Stamp  Duties,  to  which  unexpected  op 
position  had  arisen  ;  another,  establishing  marine  hospitals  at  various  ports, 
by  means  of  a  trifling  sum  deducted  monthly  from  the  wages  of  seamen  in 
every  branch  of  the  service  ;  and  a  third,  by  which  "  any  person  imprisoned 
upon  execution  issuing  from  any  court  of  the  United  States,  for  a  debt  due 
to  the  same,  might  procure  his  freedom  by  application  in  writing  to  the  Se 
cretary  of  the  Treasury,  stating  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  his  in 
ability  to  discharge  the  debt,  provided  there  was  proof  sufficient  of  the  truth  of 
the  debtor's  "statements."  Congress  rose  at  length,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1798. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Washington  was  nominated  by  the  President, 
speaking  for  the  entire  mass  of  the  sober  sense  of  the  Union,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  armies,  both  existing  and  to  be  organized,  of  the  States;  the  cir 
cumstance  of  which  appointment  we  shall  relate  in  the  next  chapter.  We 
note  it  as  affording  one  of  the  first  occasions  for  the  display  of  those  differ 
ences  in  opinion,  amongst  the  members  of  the  Administration,  which  Jefferson 
had  hailed  from  afar,  as  a  token  that  the  dawn  of  prosperity  for  his  own  party 
could  not  be  very  long  delayed.  Other  affairs  of  interest,  occurring  in  the 
recess,  require  our  attention  here. 
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CHAP.  First,  in  importance,  stands  the  carrying  out  of  the  Sedition  Law,  which 
—  was  now  put  in  force  against  the  redoubtable  Matthew  Lyon  of  Vermont.  We 
avail  ourselves  of  the  report  given  in  the  "  Suppressed  History;"  from  which 
it  will  appear  that  the  mistake  committed  by  the  Administration  in  the  car 
rying  of  that  law  was  of  the  nature  we  have  indicated.  Not  all  the  admir 
ation  of  Mr.  Wood,  however,  can  make  a  "confessor"  even,  and  still  less  a 
martyr,  of  the  cashiered  colonel. 

Separated  from  all  the  customary  legal  jargon  of  such  instruments,  the 
indictment  charged  Lyon  with  accusing  the  President  of  fondness  for  "  ridi 
culous  pomp,  idle  parade,  and  selfish  avarice,"  and  of  preferring  men  of  his 
own  way  of  thinking,  to  "  men  of  age,  experience,  wisdom,  and  independency 
of  sentiment,"  (i.  c.  te  Republicans,")  in  a  private  letter,  which  the  receiver 
printed  ;  and  with  publishing  in  various  ways,  a  letter  from  Joel  Barlow, 
(who,  though  no  more  than  a  consul  at  some  port  in  Barbary,  assumed  the 
ambassadorial  function  of  "  lying  abroad,"  though  not  "  for  the  good  of  his 
country,")  which  abused  "  in  a  virulent  manner,  the  President  and  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  for  their  conduct  towards  France." 

Lyon  procured  several  adjournments  of  his  case,  on  the  allegation  that 
certain  counsellors,  whom  he  had  sent  for,  were  not  present ;  and  at  length 
undertook  his  own  defence.  He  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  his 
case,  on  the  ground  of  the  unconstitutional  character  of  the  law ;  and  main 
tained  that  his  publications  were  innocent  and  true,  by  questioning  the  judge 
wlio  was  appointed  to  try  the  cause  !  "  Had  he  not  seen  more  pomp  and 
parade,  of  servants,  &c.,  when  he  dined  with  the  President,  than  at  the  tavern 
where  he  lodged  at  Rutland?"  The  judge  replied  that  he  had  seen  "a 
great  deal  of  hospitality  without  much  ceremony ; "  and  on  the  question  being 
repeated,  to  Mr.  Wood's  unspeakable  disgust  "made  no  reply,  but  smoked 
a  segar." 

The  jury,  not  convinced  by  Lyon's  eloquence,  found  him  "  guilty,"  after 
an  hour's  deliberation  ;  and  the  court,  after  adjourning  once  more  at  the 
request  of  the  prisoner,  sentenced  him  to  four  months'  imprisonment,  and  a 
fine  of  one  thousand  dollars,  with  costs.  "  Colonel  Lyon,"  adds  this  im 
partial  and  accurate  historian,  "  was  then  conducted  out  of  court,  and  thrown 
into  a  dungeon  six  feet  square,  where  he  was  left  to  starve  during  a  rigorous 
winter."  We  shall  have  the  happiness  of  discovering,  that  it  was  only  "  in  a 
figure  "  that  the  tall  backwoodsman  pined  away  in  his  narrow  cell ;  and  that 
he  reappeared  on  the  public  stage,  without  delay,  when  he  had  purged  his 
contempt  of  the  Constitution,  and  its  administrators,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
Democratic  heart. 

Wood  prefaces  his  exceedingly  vapid  story  of  this  affair,  by  this  remark, 
"  The  loss  of  no  occurrence  in  the  judiciary  courts  of  America  ought  so  much 
to  be  regretted  as  an  accurate  statement  of  this  trial."  But  we  truly  are 
under  inestimable  obligation  to  the  "  wise  oblivion"  which  has  quietly  in 
gulfed  all  but  what  is  sufficient  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  fears  which 
haunted  the  breast  of  John  Adams,  respecting  the  safety  of  the  Union,  by  the 
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absurdity  of  the  opponent  and  the  attacks  against  which  this  a3gis  of  a  Sedition    <•  "  A  E'. 
Law  was  first  extended.  — 

Other  trials  under  this  supererogatory  statute  took  place  at  this  time ;  but  to  isoi. 
Bache,  the  arch-offender  against  his  country  and  truth  itself,  as  well  as  against 
Federalism  and  John  Adams,  was  arrested  in  his  course  by  a  sterner  sentence 
than  that  of  Federal  Courts  and  Sedition  Laws ;  being  carried  off  by  a  visit 
ation  of  yellow  fever,  which  this  autumn  once  more  afflicted  Philadelphia. 
His  pen,  and  unhappily,  worse  than  his  gall,  passed  into  the  hands  of  one 
James  Duane,  who  united  in  himself  more  of  the  elements  of  the  Gallomaniac, 
Anti-anglican  y*wror,  than  ever  were  assembled  before  or  since, — for  he  was 
by  birth  an  American  backwoodsman,  by  parentage  an  Irishman,  in  Erin 
itself  he  served  his  apprenticeship  as  printer  and  politician,  and  having,  in  his 
own  person,  at  Calcutta,  tasted  the  evils  of  British  colonial  misrule,  he 
had  at  last  become,  in  fact,  a  political  refugee  in  his  native  land.  Him  we 
shall  meet  with  again,  before  long ;  and  shall  find  fully  equal  to  his  remark 
able  fortunes. 

From  these  fuglemen  to  the  mere  rank  and  file  of  the  Democrats,  we  must 
now  turn  to  their  great  generalissimo,  at  this  time  acting  the  part  of  "  veiled 
prophet,"  for  though  his  hand  was  here  and  there  seen,  nothing  more  ap 
peared.  We  have  a  notable  illustration  of  the  character  and  quality  of  this 
man  before  us  ;  and  since  the  turn  in  the  current  of  events  which  now  took 
place,  and  the  course  they  followed  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  century,  so  much 
depended  upon  Jefferson,  we  must  needs  observe  him  as  closely  as  the  post 
humous  revelations  of  his  "  Correspondence"  and  his  biographers  will  enable 
us.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  of  his  contemporaries,  none  but  the 
most  favoured  were  admitted  even  to  the  scantiest  knowledge  of  the  move 
ments  of  this  Avatar  of  the  opposition  to  Federalism  and  Washington. 

Amongst  those  who,  by  whatever  name,  have  held  the  opinions  which  Jef 
ferson  denominated  Republicanism,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  story  of  the  Con 
stituent  Convention,  and  as  the  history  of  every  political  contest  down  to  the 
present  day  will  show  us,  the  menace  of  breaking  up  the  Union  has  been 
constantly  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  their  favourite  measures ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  design  to  do  this  has  been  their  most  effective 
accusation  against  their  opponents.  The  politicians  of  the  North  have  more 
than  once  retaliated  by  proposing  the  division  of  the  L^nion,  by  the  line  of  the 
Potomac,  when  the  Atlantic  States  alone  were  organized  ;  and  into  Slave 
States  and  Free,  in  later  years  ;  but  by  the  maintainers  of  State  rights  in  their 
exaggerated  form  alone,  could  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  be  contemplated. 
Jefferson  never  failed  to  charge  the  Federalists  with  plotting  against  the 
L;nion,  when  he  was  heaping  up  the  talc  of  their  imaginary  treasons 
against  their  country.  He  must  now  show  himself  in  another  light, — as  the 
inventor  of  "  Nullification,"  or  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  under  another 
name. 

But  first  it  must  be  observed,  that  on  June  the  1st  of  this  year,  whilst  the 
struggle  of  the  American  party  in  Congress  against  the  Gallomen  was  yet 
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c  I^A  p.  proceeding,  he  wrote  to  Colonel  John  Taylor,  a  Virginia  politician,  who  has 
v  D  17,}7  since  been  of  some  note,  what  reads  like  an  earnest  dissuasion  from  his  pro- 
to  isoi.  posal  "to estimate  the  separate  mass  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  with  a 
view  to  their  separate  existence."  As  we  are  not  writing  a  Life  of  Jefferson, 
we  must  not  quote  this  letter  entire ;  we  can  only  state  that  it  was  cleverly 
contrived  to  foster  the  inimical  feeling  against  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  the  lesser  New  England  States,  at  the  same  time  that  it  diverted  Taylor 
from  his  suggestion.  Not  that  Jefferson  differed  in  opinion  from  Taylor,  but 
that  he  could  not  allow  any  one  to  anticipate  him  in  a  proposal  of  so  much 
moment  as  this ;  and  further,  because  it  was  as  yet  too  soon  to  put  it  forth  to 
the  States  either  as  a  threat,  or  as  a  disclosure  of  party-policy.  The  indirect 
caution  given  in  a  "  P.  S."  against  allowing  "  any  thing  of  his  to  get  before  the 
public;"  and  the  absence  of  his  usual  signature,  the  postscript  alone  having 
so  much  as  "  T.  J."  appended  to  it,  are  confirmations  of  this  view ;  for  they 
prove  his  anxiety  to  prevent  the  fact  of  such  a  suggestion  having  been  offered 
to  him,  from  being  commonly  known ;  and  at  the  same  time,  if  Taylor  should 
be  unable  to  keep  a  secret,  the  letter  itself  might  always  be  appealed  to,  in 
token  of  his  own  fraternal  designs. 

We  may  take  this  occasion  to  remark,  that  it  is  always  needful  carefully  to 
note  the  dates  and  circumstances  of  Jefferson's  letters,  and  the  positions  and 
politics  of  the  persons  they  are  addressed  to,  that  we  may  understand  his  real 
meaning.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  select  letters  from  those  four  volumes  pub 
lished  by  his  grandson,  which  would  demonstrate  him  a  Federalist,  an  Anglo- 
man,  and  every  thing  that  we  know  him  to  have  not  been. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  after  consultation  with  the  Nicholases  of 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  with  Madison  and  Monroe,  and  with  other  eminent 
members  of  the  Opposition,  Jefferson  concocted  the  famous  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  Resolutions.  These  were  two  series  of  propositions,  to  be  moved  in 
the  legislatures  of  these  two  States,  by  the  adoption  of  which  Jefferson  hoped 
to  obtain  a  standing-place  to  commence  operations  in  earnest  against  the  Ad 
ministration,  and  the  party  it  was  selected  from. 

In  them  the  Alien  Law,  the  Sedition  Law,  and  an  act  for  the  punishment  of 
makers  of  counterfeit  United  States  Bank  bills,  were  made  the  occasion  of  the 
enunciation  of  the  principles,  that  the  Constitution  was  nothing  more  than  a 
treaty  of  alliance  amongst  the  States,  not  the  establishment  of  a  general  govern 
ment  by  and  for  the  people  of  the  Union, — and  therefore  that  each  State,  for 
itself,  and  by  itself,  (that  is,  by  its  legislature,)  was  the  exponent  of  the  Constitu 
tion,  and  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  to  determine  whether  any  Act  of  Con 
gress,  or  measures  of  the  central  authorities,  which  it  might  please  to  regard 
with  suspicion,  were  consistent  with  the  Constitution  or  not. 

No  semblance  of  consistency  with  the  plain  and  simple  meaning  of  the 
preamble  to  the  Constitution,  has  ever  been  affected  by  those  who  choose  to 
call  that  instrument  a  "  compact."  Nor  has  the  fair  canon  of  allowing  its 
general  scope  to  suggest  the  principle  of  interpreting  it,  been  adopted  by 
them.  Neither  have  they  paused  to  consider  how  it  happened  that,  intending, 
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as  we  well  know  the  promoters  and  leaders  of  the  Convention  which  framed    CHA  p 
the  polity  did,  to  organize  a  government   sufficiently   strong  to  make  itself  — — — 
respected  both  at  home  and  abroad, — the  product  was  (if  they  speak  truly)    to  isoi. 
not  that,  but  a  "compact;"   every  action  of  which  might  be  canvassed  by 
each  State,  and  could  not  be  regarded   as  allowable  until  the  permission  of 
each  State,  expressly  or  implicitly,  had  distinctly  been  obtained. 

Moreover, — and  this  was  a  capital  fault  in  Jefferson,  who  had  been  able  to 
see  as  clearly  as  the  writers  of  the  Federalist,  the  necessity  for  a  division  of 
the  judicial  from  the  other  two  branches  of  the  government, — this  attribution 
of  interpretative  and  appellate  jurisdiction  to  each  State,  in  matters  wherein 
it  was  at  odds  with  what  these  "  Resolutions  "  denominated  its  co-states,  was 
not  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  alone,  but  of  common  sense  itself.  To 
suffer  the  same  party  to  be  at  once  accuser  and  judge,  is  (as  all  know)  an  in 
fallible  way  to  prevent  the  execution  of  justice;  and  there  is  no  difference 
between  this,  and  making  the  accused  the  judge  in  his  own  case;  which  was 
what  Jefferson  now  proposed. 

The  basis  of  this  "  Nullification  "  is  the  denial  or  the  forgetfulness  of  the 
fact,  that  by  the  Constitution  not  only  a  Legislature  was  set  up,  but  a  Judi 
ciary  and  an  Executive  also; — every  element  of  a  government,  in  short, —  as 
in  after  years  the  President,  whose  name  as  the  representative  of  the  Demo 
crats  has  superseded  Jefferson's  own,  made  one  too  pertinaciously  nullifying 
State  clearly  understand. 

But,  indeed,  without  insisting  upon  the  existence  of  a  Federal  Judiciary, 
provided  by  the  Constitution  to  interpret  and  to  determine  the  constitution 
ality  of  the  Acts  of  Congress ;  without  insisting  upon  the  existence  of  a 
Federal  Executive,  charged  upon  his  oath  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Union 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  as  applied  by  Congress,  and  interpreted 
and  ruled  by  the  judges  ; — overlooking  these,  we  are  astonished  that  Jefferson 
should  not  have  perceived  that,  just  behind  his  thesis, — that  any  party  to  a 
compact  is  free  to  interpret  its  terms  for  his  own  guidance, — stands  this,  the 
parties  to  a  compact  who  can,  may  coerce  dissidents.  For  he  had  carried  the 
question  into  that  court  where  physical  force  is  judge  and  jury,  pleader  and 
argument,  law  and  executioner,  in  one.  And  thus,  whether  he  established 
his  doctrine  or  not,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  non-suited. 

As  an  expedient  in  the  warfare  of  party,  however,  that  which  reason  and 
honesty  disallow  may  be  eminently  successful ;  and  so  it  befell  in  this  instance; 
for  these  resolutions  may  be  regarded  as  amongst  the  causes  which  now  co 
operated  in  bringing  about  the  speedy  and  total  downfal  of  the  Federalists 
as  a  party,  and  the  inauguration  of  Jefferson's  so-called  Eepublicanism  as  the 
dominant  principle  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  United  States.  And  now  we 
return  to  Congress,  and  its  proceedings. 

The  third  session  of  the  fifth  Congress,  which  should  have  opened  on  the 
3rd  of  December,  was  delayed  till  the  8th  by  the  scanty  attendance  of  mem 
bers  of  the  Senate.  But  the  occasion  was  signalized  by  the  last  appearance 
of  Washington  at  the  seat  of  government.  The  President's  speech  opened 

2  c,  2 
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CHAP,    with  a  reference  to  the  epidemic  by  which  Philadelphia  and  other  places  had 

""777797  recen^y  so  terribly  suffered;  and  a  suggestion  that  Congress  should  undertake 

to  isoi.    to  "frame  a  system"  of  quarantine.     And  it  pointed  proudly  to  the  manful 

spirit  which  had  been  displayed  in  support  of  the  Administration,  against  the 

overbearing  insolence  of  France,  as   calling  for  an  addition  to  the  "  annual 

oblations  of  gratitude." 

Most  of  it  was  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  existing  relations  of  the 
Union  with  that  country;  and  therefore  needs  no  observation  here,  beyond 
the  remark,  that,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  Adams  left  himself  a 
loop-hole,  through  which  lie  might  renew  negotiations  with  the  Directory; 
which  was  the  first  public  appearance  of  that  fatal  flaw  in  the  Federalist 
party,  soon  to  be  enlarged  to  open  scission  and  disruption.  The  posture  of 
affairs  in  relation  to  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
boundary  and  other  unsettled  questions,  were  also  spoken  of.  Slight  allusion 
was  made  to  the  delay  in  the  organization  of  the  army ;  the  Representatives 
were  informed  respecting  the  progress  of  "  the  valuations  and  returns  directed 
by  the  Act  of  the  last  session,  preliminary  to  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
a  direct  tax;"  and  were  counselled  to  revise  the  system  of  collecting  the 
revenue  then  in  force  ;  and  "  inculcating  the  essential  importance  of  uniting 
in  the  maintenance  of  their  dearest  interests,"  "  that  by  the  temper  and 
wisdom  of  their  proceedings,  and  by  a  harmony  of  measures,"  they  with  him 
"  might  secure  to  their  country  that  weight  and  respect  to  which  it  was  so 
justly  entitled;"  the  address  terminated. 

No  opposition  deserving  of  notice  was  made  to  the  replies  in  Congress, 
which  reproduced  the  President's  own  sentiments.  The  author  of  the  "  Sup 
pressed  "  history  omits  to  state  this ;  and  instead,  indulges  in  a  little  feeble 
abuse  of  the  practice  of  delivering  opening  speeches  at  all,  the  only  argument 
adduced  against  it  being  that  it  was  copied  from  British  usage ;  which,  if 
admitted,  would  have  been  a  valid  reason  for  renouncing  almost  every 
custom,  social,  political,  nay,  even  personal,  that  obtained  in  the  Union  then. 
This  tameness  was  but  the  sign  of  the  approach  of  another  election ;  and  the 
business  of  the  session  indicated  the  same  fact,  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
it  being  that  arising  from  the  complications  of  the  relations  of  the  States  with 
the  French  government. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  augmentation  of  the  navy,  and  for  the  increase 
of  the  army  ;  quarantine  laws  were  passed ;  and  others,  of  which  the  most 
important  belong  to  the  section  of  foreign  affairs.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
expel  Matthew  Lyon,  when  his  term  of  imprisonment  was  expired,  but  it  was 
unsuccessful.  And  on  the  other  side,  although  the  Representatives  from 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  flinched  from  the  presentation  of  their  bravado  of 
"  nullification,"  it  was  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  condemnation  of  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws,  by  a  side  attack,  which  failed,  according  to  Jefferson,  (who  is 
not  always  a  trustworthy  witness  concerning  facts  which  came  within  the 
ran^e  of  his  personal  observation ;  and  therefore,  still  less,  concerning  those 
wmcu  he  only  imagined,)  because  the  Federalists  held  a  caucus,  and  deter- 
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mined  not  to  revive  the  discussion  by  replying  to  Nicholas  and  Gallatin  ;  who   CHAP. 
were  in  consequence  u  coughed  down,"  whilst;  Livingston  was  silenced  by  the  -- 
Speaker.     Jefferson  estimated  the   comparative  strength  of  the  parties  in  the     toi'soi. 
House,  this  session,  at  fifty-six  for  the  Federalists,  and  fifty  for  the  Opposition, 
"  but  two  of  the  latter  "  did  not  attend. 

Out  of  Congress,  this  unsuccessful  effort  against  these  unpopular  laws  was 
supported  by  public  petitioning  ;  which,  in  Philadelphia,  led  to  several  riots, 
in  which  Duane,  Bache's  successor,  was  treated  in  the  way  that  "  the  Aurora  " 
was  wont  to  exhort  the  Republicans  to  treat  their  rivals. 

The  most  momentous  affair  of  this  period  was,  however,  the  sudden  ap 
pointment  of  a  new  embassy  to  France,  the  details  of  which  will  appear  sub 
sequently.  Being  made  upon  Adams'  sole  suggestion,  and  before  the  public 
were  aware  that  there  was  any  reason  to  suppose  the  disposition  of  the  French 
government  towards  America  altered,  it  excited  the  liveliest  discontent,,  and 
produced  that  split  in  the  party,  the  great  result  of  which  was  Jefferson's 
"  Republican  Revolution  of  1801." 

From  Jefferson's  letters  we  learn  that  the  Democratic  party  were  unremit 
ting  in  their  exertions  to  accomplish  the  overthrow  of  the  Federalists  ;  en 
couraged  by  their  sagacious  and  unscrupulous  leader,  who  diligently  watched 
those  signs  of  feebleness,  which  the  want  of  union  between  Adams  and  his 
ministry  afforded.  He  wrote  instantly  to  Madison,  conveying  to  him  the 
information  which  only  one  in  his  situation  at  Philadelphia  could  procure  ; 
fanning  his  Anti-federalist  zeal  to  an  even  warmer  glow  ;  and  suggesting 
tasks  for  his  pen,  for  the  confutation  of  their  common  foes. 

One  correspondent,  in  the  only  letter  to  him  contained  in  the  collection,  he 
tells  that  the  "  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  are  working  hard,"  although  he  knew 
that  nothing  was  done  to  carry  out  the  former,  and  that  the  objects  of  the 
other  had  it  in  their  own  power  to  defeat  it,  by  abstaining  from  false  state 
ments  and  misrepresentations.  And  he  "  has  no  doubt"  that  the  declaration 
"  that  the  President  shall  continue  in  office  during  life,  reserving  to  another 
occasion  the  transfer  of  the  succession  to  his  heirs,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Senate  for  life,"  with  "  the  restoration  of  his  most  gracious  majesty  George 
the  Third"  on  the  part  of  others,  "  are  in  contemplation." 

He  tells  another,  that  he  wishes  he  could  obtain  '  '  a  single  amendment  "  to 
the  Constitution  ;  being  willing  "  to  depend  on  that  alone  for  the  reduction  of 
the  administration  of  our  government  to  the  genuine  principles  of  its  consti 
tution  ;  —  I  mean  an  additional  article,  taking  from  the  Federal  government 
the  power  of  borrowing."  "  It  is  a  singular  phenomenon,"  he  continues, 
"  that  while  our  State  governments  are  the  very  lest  in  the  icorhl,  without 
exception  or  comparison,  our  general  government  has,  in  the  rapid  course  of 
nine  or  ten  years,  become  more  arbitrary,  and  has  swallowed  more  of  the 
public  liberty  than  even  that  of  England." 

.  But  the  most  singular  efforts  made  by  this  "  false  Archimage,  "  now,  were 
several  long  letters  to  Gerry  and  Pendleton,  men  of  great  respectability  from 
their  connexion  with  the  liberation  of  America,  but  grown  old,  —  Gerry 
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CHAP,  having  demonstrated  himself  past  his  prime  by  the  course  he  took  when  am- 
-  bassador  in  France.  To  Gerry  he  volunteers  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  faith 
to  isoi.  political,  the  negations  in  it  being  artfully  contrived  to  accuse  the  Federalists  by 
innuendo,  of  such  heresies  as  (f  monarchising  "  the  Constitution, "  transferring 
all  the  powers  of  the  States  to  the  General  government,  and  all  those  of  that 
government  to  the  Executive  branch,"  "  the  multiplication  of  offices  and 
salaries,"  &c.  And  amongst  the  things  he  repudiates,  we  find  "  a  navy, 
which,  by  its  own  expenses,  and  the  eternal  wars  in  which  it  will  implicate 
us,  will  grind  us  with  public  burdens,  and  sink  us  under  them ;" — a  point  to 
be  kept  in  mind,  since  in  after  years,  when  he  had  become  in  his  own  eyes  a 
legendary  or  even  a  mythic  person,  he  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  American  navy  !  When,  still  more  remarkably,  John  Adams,  then  in 
a  species  of  dotage,  of  his  own  accord  allowed  him  this  praise ! 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  plainly  to  incite  the  old  politician  to  turn 
pamphleteer,  or  pasquiler,  against  the  President  and  his  friends  ;  which  the 
unsuccessful  results  of  his  mission  seemed  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
doing.  And  the  fear  which  is  betrayed  by  the  withholding  of  the  signature, 
and  entreaties  for  the  destruction  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  letter,  is  so 
great  as  to  be  ridiculous.  Pendl^on  was  as  earnestly  implored  to  do  the  same, 
by  composing  "  a  recapitulation  of  the  whole  story  "  of  the  last  French  embassy, 
and  the  "  X.  Y.  Z."  affair,  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  government. 

Professor  Tucker,  in  his  Biography,  notwithstanding  his  manifest  partiality 
for  his  hero,  has  not  scrupled  to  declare,  respecting  this  part  of  Jefferson's 
partisan  contest,  that  "  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  [his  adversaries,] 
purposes  which  no  honest  mind  can  form,  and  no  rational  mind  would  at 
tempt."  This  utter  want  of  truthfulness  in  a  controversy,  where  the  avowed 
object  was  the  good  of  his  country,  and  where  that  object  must  be  sacrificed 
if  falsehood  were  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  appears  to  us  now  as 
one  of  the  most  lamentable  features  in  the  times,  in  the  party,  arid  in  the 
leader,  which  we  are  called  upon  to  portray. 

Nine  millions  of  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and 
without  reckoning  two  millions  that  were  contingent  upon  the  increase  of  the 
army,  were  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  year.  To  meet  which,  beside  the 
established  sources  of  revenue,  there  were  the  "  direct  tax"  already  referred 
to,  and  another  loan  of  five  millions  of  dollars.  A  new  expense  was  incurred 
this  session  by  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  most  of  the  officers  of  the  Federal 
government,  from  the  Secretary  of  State  downwards ;  in  spite  of  the  clamour 
raised  by  the  Jeffersonians,  whose  after-proceedings  in  relation  to  this  matter 
we  shall  be  careful  to  point  out.  And  on  March  the  3rd,  1799,  the  session 
and  the  Congress  simultaneously  expired. 

The  election  of  Madison  to  a  seat  in  the  Virginia  legislature ;  the  insurrec 
tion  of  John  Fries  of  Pennsylvania,  against  the  assessment  of  the  "  direct 
tax;"  the  case  of  Jonathan  Bobbins,  alias  Thomas  Nash;  the  reiteration  of 
the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  "Nullification"  resolutions,  without  provoking 
any  thing,  except  declarations  of  want  of  sympathy,  from  any  of  their  "  co- 
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states  ; "  and  the  rupture  at  Trenton  between  the  President  and  his  ministers,    c  "  A  P. 
with  whom  Hamilton  sided ;  these  were  amongst  the  most  conspicuous  mat-  - 
ters  of  general  interest  during  the  recess,  beside  the  election  of  the  members    toisoi 
for  the  sixth  Congress,  which  met  on  the  2nd  of  December.     And  most  of 
these  will  receive  attention  in  subsequent   chapters,  being  related  either  to 
local  or  foreign  affairs  more  closely  than  to  those  which  mark  "  the  Progress 
of  the  Union." 

Several  changes,  as  might  be  expected,  were  made  in  the  personnel  of  Con 
gress  by  the  elections  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  endeavours  of  the 
Democrats,  the  result  was  not  in  their  favour.  Dexter  appeared  in  the  Senate 
for  Massachusetts,  in  Sedgwick's  place ;  he  had  sat  in  the  House  as  a  mem 
ber  of  the  third  Congress.  Dayton,  Speaker  of  the  Representatives  in  the 
two  preceding  Congresses,  was  sent  now  as  a  senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Instead  of  Vining,  Delaware  chose  William  H.  Willes  ;  and  Wilson  C. 
Nicholas,  a  staff-officer  in  Jefferson's  army  of  political  partisans,  replaced 
Tazewell  for  Virginia.  Jesse  Franklin  came  from  North  Carolina.  And 
Abraham  Baldwin  represented  the  legislature  of  Georgia. 

Amongst  the  Representatives  there  were  still  seen,  Abiel  Forster  from  New 
Hampshire ;  Matthew  Lyon  from  Vermont ;  Bartlett,  Lyman,  Harrison  G. 
Otis,  John  Read,  Sewall,  Shepard,  Thatcher,  Varnum,  and  Wadsworth,  with 
Scdgwick,  who  had  sat  for  three  years  in  the  Senate,  from  Massachusetts ; 
Dana  and  Griswold  from  Rhode  Island;  from  New  York,  Edward  Living 
ston  and  Philip  Van  Cortlandt ;  Gallatin  and  Sitgreaves,  with  Peter  Muhlen- 
bcrg,  after  five  years'  absence,  from  Pennsylvania ;  James  A.  Bayard  from 
Delaware ;  Samuel  Smith  from  Maryland ;  Cabell,  Clay,  Holmes,  John 
Nicholas,  and  the  two  Triggs  from  Virginia;  Macon,  Stanford,  and  Robert 
Williams  from  North  Carolina ;  from  South  Carolina,  Harper,  Thomas 
Pinckney,  Rutledge,  and  Sumter ;  from  Tennessee,  Claiborne ;  and  from 
Kentucky,  Davis  and  Fowler.  And  foremost  amongst  the  new  men  were 
seen,  Sheafe  of  New  Hampshire ;  Phanuel  Bishop,  Silas  Lee,  Levi  Lincoln, 
and  Lemuel  Williams  of  Massachusetts ;  John  Brown  of  Rhode  Island  ;  John 
Davenport  of  Connecticut ;  Bird,  Platt,  and  John  Smith  of  New  York  ; 
Franklin  Davenport  of  New  Jersey ;  Dr.  Michael  Leib,  (worthy  coadjutor  of 
the  Freneaus,  Duanes,  Baches,  and  Callenders,)  of  Pennsylvania ;  Joseph  H. 
Nicholson,  of  Maryland;  Henry  Lee,  John  Marshall,  Page,  Powel,  and 
John  Randolph,  of  Virginia;  Willis  Alston,  William  H.  Hill,  and  David 
Stone,  of  North  Carolina;  Huger  and  Nott,  of  South  Carolina;  Benjamin 
Taliaferro,  of  Georgia ;  and,  as  a  delegate  from  the  north-western  territory, 
William  Henry  Harrison. 

Macon  was  proposed  by  the  Democrats  for  Speaker ;  but  the  numer 
ical  majority  was  with  the  Federalists,  who  invested  Sedgwick  with  that 
office. 

The  President's  speech,  after  a  general  reference  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  assembling  of  the  sixth  Congress,  spoke  of  Fries'  insurrection,  "earnestly 
recommended"  "a  revision  and  amendment  of  the  Judiciary  system;" 
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CHAP,  glanced  at  the  relation   of  the  Union  with  France,  Great  Britain,  and  St. 
--  Domingo ;  informed  the    Houses   of  the  prospective  removal  of  the  seat  of 

to  1801.  government  to  the  Federal  city;  and  by  way  of  enforcing  the  passing  mention 
of  financial  affairs,  specially  addressed  to  the  Representatives,  concluded  by 
pointing  out  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  persevering  "  in  a  system  of  national 
defence,"  as  "  a  means  of  maintaining  our  just  rights  ;  "  "  for,"  said  he,  most 
truly,  "  remotely  as  we  arc  placed  from  the  belligerent  nations,  and  desirous 
as  we  are  by  doing  justice  to  all  to  avoid  offence  to  any,  nothing  short  of  the 
power  of  repelling  aggressions,  will  secure  to  our  country  a  rational  prospect 
of  escaping  the  calamities  of  war,  or  national  degradation."  And  thus  the 
work  of  the  session  began. 

All  now  was  excitement,  and  vigilant  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
various  party-leaders,  for  it  was  known  that  the  Administration  tottered  ;  and 
the  Democrats,  although  in  the  minority,  not  unreasonably  expected  the  fall 
of  their  rivals,  seeing  them  so  divided  amongst  themselves.  Neither  party 
was,  however,  prepared  for  a  decisive  struggle ;  and  therefore  the  Houses 
responded  to  the  speech  in  dubiously  worded  addresses,  and  received  from 
the  President  yet  more  obscure  rejoinders. 

In  this  conjuncture,  the  last  bond  that  held  the  Federalists  together  sud 
denly  broke — Washington  died.  On  the  27th  of  December,  riding  about  his 
estate,  he  was  exposed  to  heavy  rain  and  sleet ;  and  on  the  next  day  seemed, 
from  the  hoarseness  of  his  voice,  to  have  taken  a  bad  cold.  The  day  after, 
the  soreness  had  increased  to  severe  pain,  and  the  hoarseness  to  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  before  midnight  he  expired. 

We  cannot  describe  the  effect  upon  the  nation,  of  the  intelligence  that 
Washington  was,  for  them,  no  more.  The  whole  people  was  "  astonied." 
For  the  first  time  they  knew  how  much  he  had  been  to  them.  And  the  heart 
felt  lamentations  which  followed  him  to  the  grave,  were  the  expression, — 
not  merely  of  the  admiring  reverence  that,  in  spite  of  mutinous  envy,  had 
maintained  him  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Independence;  and,  in  spite  of 
slanderous  faction,  had  intrusted  the  fasces  to  his  hand,  without  a  single 
reservation  ;  but  of  penitence  also,  that  faction  should  have  been  permitted  to 
vent  those  slanders,  and  envy  to  organize  that  mutiny  against  him,  almost 
unrebuked.  Nor  can  we  regard  the  magnanimous  gentleness,  which,  in  this 
hour  of  general  woe,  left  the  few  who  boastfully  paraded  their  unconcern, 
undisturbed  in  the  indulgence  of  their  apathy,  as  the  most  appropriate 
penalty  which  could  be  inflicted  on  them, — as  other  than  a  proof  of  the  depth 
and  reality  of  those  feelings. 

America  might  well  mourn  over  Washington  ; — her  solitary  HERO  truly; 
but  one  of  the  very  rarest  and  noblest  mould.  Once  or  twice,  in  the  ancient 
heathen  ages,  there  had  passed  over  the  scene  a  character  which  foreshadowed, 
though  but  dimly,  and  to  few  observers,  such  an  embodiment  of  purest  patriot 
ism.  Yet  they  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  class  with  him.  Whilst  in  recent 
times,  not  as  a  patriot,  but  even  as  a  man,  he  stands,  almost  without  a  rival, 
and  certainly  in  pre-eminence  of  glory,  alone.  The  great  Corsican,  whose 
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star  was  swiftly  climbing  to  its  high  noon,  as  that  of  the  American  chieftain    CHAP. 

sank  amid  the  splendours  of  the  west, — Napoleon  does  indeed  dispute  with — 

him  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  Modern  Story-  But,  grand  and  terrible  to  isoi. 
though  the  genius  of  the  European  was, "and  prodigious  as  was  the  effect 
wrought  upon  mankind  by  the  force  of  his  mind;  he  must  yield  the  pre 
cedence  to  Washington,  who,  through  the  strength  of  self-control,  and  unal 
loyed  goodness,  rises  as  much  above  him,  as  he  in  his  intellectual  might  towers 
above  the  vulgar  kings  and  conquerors  of  the  earth.  Victories  won  only  in 
a  righteous  cause,  losses  endured  with  patience  and  hope,  unexampled 
honours  borne  with  equal  meekness,  government  wielded  for  the  good  of  the 
people  solely,  a  public  life  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  unsullied  by  so 
much  as  the  suspicion  of  a  crime,  and  all  without  ever  extinguishing  in  his 
heart  the  love  of  home, — such  are  the  qualities  on  which  the  fame  of  Wash 
ington  is  built ;  and  they  have  made  him,  not  merely  for  the  United  States, 
but  for  every  land,  both  with  citizens  and  rulers,  the  unapproached  ideal  of  ex 
cellence.  Were  an  augury  of  future  and  abiding  good  desired  by  the  lovers 
of  their  country  in  any  clime,  no  happier  one  could  be  found  than  this, — that 
the  planting  and  nurture  of  its  freedom  should  be  intrusted  to  the  hand  of 
one  like  him ;  and  America,  upon  whom  this  omen  has  actually  been  be 
stowed,  when  once  she  has  realized  its  purport  and  its  obligations,  casting 
away  from  her,  with  sacred  scorn,  every  bond  by  which  children  unworthy 
of  her  have  sought  to  constrain  her  to  a  less  glorious  career;  and  obliterating 
the  record  of  dark  and  shameful  deeds,  perpetrated  by  them  in  the  name  of 
liberty,  from  the  memory  of  the  nations,  by  a  course  resplendent  with  the 
triumphs  of  humanity,  justice,  and  truth;  shall,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
presage,  more  than  realize  the  hopes  which  it  has  given  birth  to  in  the  hearts, 
not  of  her  best  and  truest  sons  only,  but  of  the  lovers  of  freedom  throughout 
the  whole  earth.  And  now,  at  least,  she  must  understand  this, — that  it  is 
cither  a  sign  of  such  a  future,  or  a  portent  so  fearful  that  history  can  offer 
no  parallel  to  its  signification,  to  have  numbered  among  her  first-born  a  hero 
like  Washington. 

No  need  obliges  us  to  detail  the  public  tokens  and  demonstrations  of  sor 
row  ; — the  suspended  session  of  the  House  of  Congress,  the  glowing  eulogies, 
the  sable  dresses,  and  the  insignia  of  the  nation's  sovereignty  shrouded  in 
funeral  gloom — the  mournful  procession,  the  votes  of  memorial  statues  and 
cenotaphs  ; — the  ever-widening  circle  of  these  shows  of  woe,  haughty  England 
by  flags  half-mast-high  honouring  her  successful  adversary,  the  Gallic  con 
queror  veiling  with  crape  his  blood-stained  eagles,  each  people  to  the  bounds 
of  civilization,  according  to  its  custom,  speaking  its  sense  of  loss,  now  that 
the  soldier  of  American  Independence,  the  Father  of  his  country,  had  de 
parted.  These  matters  are  of  far  inferior  moment  to  those  by  which  the 
growing  life  of  the  people  was  manifested ;  and  to  them  we  turn  now.  And 
when  we  see,  as  we  undoubtedly  shall,  that  with  the  period  of  mourning,  and 
the  funeral  pomps,  the  immediate  influence  of  the  name  of  Washington  seemed 
to  have  ended,  we  shall  be  reminded  that  a  nation  has  a  higher  and  larger 
VOL.  n.  2  H 
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CHAP,  life  than  that  even  of  its  most  illustrious  citizen;  and  that  according  to  its 
-  own  laws  must  that  life  develope  itself.  In  due  season,  like  '•'  bread  cast  upon 
to  i'soi.  the  waters,"  as  the  founders  of  the  New  England  States  would  have  said, 
"  to  be  found  again  after  many  days',"  the  full  influence  of  this  transcendcntly 
great  and  good  man,  upon  the  country  to  whom  he  was  sent,  will  be  clearly 
seen;  and  then  too  it  will  be  seen,  that  just  as  surely  as  a  particular  degree 
of  development  is  requisite  for  the  example  of  one  like  Washington  to 
affect  those  even  who  make  a  boast  of  his  name,  so  shall  that  example 
neither  be  forgotten,  nor  ever  become  so  much  a  thing  of  the  past,  that,  when 
the  people  are  ripe  for  it,  it  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  upon  their  spirits. 
And  this  again,  as  we  watch  the  coming  of  the  day  when  Washington  shall 
not  only  be  the  boast,  but  the  pattern  of  American  men,  will  give  to  our 
study  of  the  History  of  the  United  States  that  interest,  which  attaches  solely 
to  the  investigation  of  the  -unfolding  of  the  processes  of  the  providence  of 
God. 

Most  remarkably,  to  us  who  contemplate  these  events  from  a  distance,  the 
first  matter  of  any  note,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Congress  after  the 
interruption  to  business  occasioned  by  the  death  and  the  obsequies  of  Wash 
ington,  was  a  petition  presented  by  Wain  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  free 
blacks  of  Philadelphia.  They  prayed,  these  poor  men,  for  a  revision  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  the  Slave  Trade,  and  of  the  Act  dictating 
the  surrendering  of  fugitives ;  and  for  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  would, 
in  due  time,  free  the  whole  of  their  brothers  from  the  wretchedness  and 
degradation  of  Slavery.  The  debate  which  instantly  arose  was  long  and 
fierce,  and  the  violence  of  Rutledge  and  other  Southern  men  was  exceeded 
by  that  of  Harrison  G.  Otis  of  Massachusetts,  and  Brown  of  Khode  Island. 
Gallatin  and  Smilie  of  Pennsylvania,  Dana  and  Edmond  of  Connecticut,  and 
Bird  of  New  York,  supported  Wain's  proposal  to  refer  the  petition  to  a  com 
mittee,  but  Thatcher  of  Massachusetts  made  the  boldest  stand  in  behalf  of  the 
oppressed  race.  The  result  was,  an  addition  to  the  Act  to  prohibit  the 
carrying  on  of  the  Slave  Trade  from  the  United  States  to  any  foreign  place 
or  country. 

In  the  course  of  a  subsequent  debate  upon  an  attempted  reduction  of  the 
army,  John  Randolph  "unfortunately"  (says  Mr.  Wood,  whose  manner  of 
excusing  the  escapades  of  Democrats  is  not  always  the  happiest,)  used  the 
term  "  Ragamuffins,"  to  designate  the  army  and  navy.  In  revenge  for  this 
he  was  in  the  course  of  the  following  evening  assaulted  in  the  theatre  ;  and  on 
the  next  day  addressed  to  the  President  a  letter,  in  which  unfortunately,  indeed, 
for  the  excess  of  his  zeal  as  a  member  of  the  Opposition  over  his  discretion  as 
a  member  of  the  House,  he  seemed  to  make  it  the  business  of  the  Executive 
to  preserve  the  privileges  of  the  Legislature.  Adams  wisely  enough  sent  this 
letter  with  a  message  to  the  Representatives ;  and  the  affair  was  referred  to  a 
select  committee ;  who  canvassed  it  thoroughly  and  examined  witnesses,  and 
reported  that  "  sufficient  cause  did  not  appear  for  the  interposition  of  the 
House,  on  the  ground  of  a  breach  of  privilege."  Fiery  Randolph  was  thus 
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tacitly  censured,  ami  the  writer  of  the   "Suppressed  History"  finds  some    ciyvp. 
small  consolation  in  pronouncing  "  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Adams  on  this  occa-  -— — — 
sion  highly  censurable,"  because  he  did  not  of  his  own  motion  do  for  the    toisoi. 
indiscreet  legislator,  what  the  House  itself  refused  to  do  after  investigating 
the  circumstances  of  the  whole  case  ! 

Amongst  the  Acts  passed  during  this  session,  may  be  mentioned  that  to 
establish  a  universal  system  of  Bankruptcy  throughout  the  States,  upon  •which 
we  do  not  hear  that  the  Democrats  predicted  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitu 
tion,  although  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  an  Act  which  involves  more  completely 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  as  a  whole.  The  necessity  of  this,  it  appears, 
was  forced  upon  Congress,  by  the  numerous  and  disastrous  failures  conse 
quent  upon  reckless  speculations  in  trade,  in  public  lands,  in  the  building  of 
the  Federal  City,  and  other  schemes  promising  to  take  adventurers  by  a  short 
route  to  opulence  ;  which  arc  more  conspicuous  in  America  than  Britain, 
only  because  there  is  no  class  there  like  the  nobility  of  the  parent  country, 
born  to  wealth.  A  species  of  Insolvent  Act  formed  the  necessary  complement 
to  this  law.  A  new  Tariff  was  also  passed,  by  which,  the  duty  on  certain 
articles  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  military 
and  naval  preparations ;  which  we  do  not  further  notice  here,  because  this 
unwise  tampering  with  the  commercial  regulations  of  the  country  has  been 
continued  to  the  present  time  ;  and  will  require  specific  notice  at  a  subsequent 
page,  when  the  evils  of  it  have  had  time  to  declare  themselves.  On  May  the 
14th,  1800,  Congress  dispersed. 

The  new  editor  of  "  the  Aurora"  incurred  a  prosecution  for  libel  upon 
the  Senate,  by  some  of  his  too  free  remarks  upon  the  course  adopted  by  that 
body,  respecting  some  bill  before  it.  But  the  interest  of  those  who  watched 
the  action  of  the  Sedition  Law,  as  one  of  the  levers  by  which  the  Federalists 
must  needs  be  thrown  from  their  supremacy,  was  centred  in  the  trials  of 
Holt,  Cooper,  and  Callender,  during  the  critical  period  of  the  canvass  and  the 
agitation  preceding  the  Presidential  election.  There  is  nothing  worth  ex 
cerpting  into  our  pages  from  the  reports  of  these  trials,  nor  would  they  merit 
even  this  passing  reference,  if  the  verdicts  and  the  sentences  had  not  been 
held  up  by  the  Democratic  leaders,  and  used  for  electioneering  purposes,  as 
proofs  of  the  purpose  of  the  Federalists  to  establish  a  monarchy,  or  a  des 
potism,  or  a  e(  reign  of  terror,"  or  something  else,  whatever  it  might  be,  that 
the  audiences  they  addressed  feared  more  than  these  bugbears. 

These  schemes  were,  however,  scarcely  required,  for  the  internal  dissen 
sions  of  the  Federalists  were  now  daily  reaching  a  height  which  guaranteed 
the  victory  in  the  coming  contest  to  their'  opponents. 

The  election  of  Washington  to  the  Presidency,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to 
remark  before,  was  an  act  of  national  homage  to  its  best  man  ;  but  that  of 
John  Adams  was  no  more  than  the  choice  of  the  best  party-man.  We  shall 
see  afterwards,  that  from  best  party-man,  the  selection  has  passed  downwards 
to  the  best  procurable  party-man  ;  and  what  yet  worse  change  may  be  possible 
we  shall  attempt  to  forecast  when  we  reach  those  later  times 
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CHAP.  Adams  was  in  consequence  held,  by  those  who  carried  his  election,  under 

—  the  implicit  obligation  to  do  the  work  of  the  party  ;  to  give  effect  to  its  policy, 

to  i.soi.  and  to  behave  himself  generally  as  the  organ  of  the  Federalists,  rather  than 
as  the  first  magistrate  of  the  nation.  In  all  this,  the  Federalists  were  no  worse 
than  their  rivals, — but  they  were  no  better.  The  worst  faults  of  the  Presi 
dent  were  in  league  with  his  best  qualities,  in  resistance  of  these  uncon 
stitutional  and  degrading  claims.  It  is  true,  he  had  acted  rather  in  behalf  of 
his  party  than  of  the  people  at  large ;  but  his  personal  feelings  had  inclined 
him  to  do  so.  Now,  his  old  preference  for  France,  and  antipathy  to  Britain, 
which  had  been  in  abeyance  only  whilst  France  so  tyrannically  attempted  to 
make  the  United  States  its  vassal,  revived,  for  France  had  been  humbled  (as 
it  was  thought)  by  one  or  two  trifling  naval  defeats ;  and,  possibly,  by  adopt 
ing  something  from  the  Democratic  creed  respecting  France,  as  he  knew  they 
were  not  confident  of  carrying  the  election  of  Jefferson  at  the  next  Presi 
dential  contest,  the  Democrats  might  be  disposed  to  join  Avith  his  own  sup 
porters,  in  recommitting  the  reins  to  his  hand,  and  reinstating  Jefferson  as 
President  in  waiting,  for  another  term. 

Other  feelings  were  also  in  operation.  Hamilton  had  been,  under  Wash 
ington,  something  more  than  the  "  shadow  of  a  name,"  having  been  actually 
the  right  hand  of  the  President,  and  by  the  Opposition  journalists  treated  as  if 
he  were  the  Administration  itself.  He  was  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  unshaken 
confidence  of  the  pure  Federalists  ;  and  Adams  (as  we  have  before  noted) 
regarded  him  with  not  a  little  jealousy,  which  also  assisted  him  in  making 
that  obscure  overture  to  the  Democratic  party,  by  sending  the  new  embassy 
to  France, — Hamilton  and  all  the  ministers  strongly  disapproving. 

Under  cover  of  the  work  of  legislation  and  government,  during  the  session 
of  the  early  part  of  1800,  party  intrigue  was  working  its  approaches  to  the 
election.  Private  conferences,  secret  caucuses,  less  secret  meetings,  cor 
respondence  by  post  and  messenger,  (Jefferson  continually  fearing  that  the 
seals  of  his  missives  should  be  broken,  and  his  mole-work  exposed  to  the 
sun,) — promises,  counter-promises,  bargains,  suspicions,  schemes,  and  tricks, 
— the  proceedings  can  easily  be  pictured,  and  do  not  deserve  description. 
The  result  of  the  whole  was,  on  the  part  of  the  Federalists,  to  propose  Charles 
C.  Pinckney  as  their  second  candidate ;  for  they  dared  not  drop  Adams ;  and 
on  the  part  of  their  antagonists,  to  nominate  Jefferson  and  Burr.  Both 
Pinckney  and  Burr  being  selected  from  the  circumstance  that  their  interest 
was  strongest  in  the  middle  States ;  whence  it  was  hoped,  by  both  parties, 
that  those  who  would  vote  for  them,  might  also  vote  for  Adams  or  Jefferson, 
and  so  give  preponderance  to  the  two  candidates  on  one  side.  Not  that  the 
Federalist  leaders  desired  to  carry  the  election  of  Adams ;  but  they  thought 
that,  as  the  real  struggle  would  be  between  Jefferson  and  Adams,  most  pro 
bably  they  would  cancel  each  other,  as  far  as  the  Presidency  was  concerned, 
leaving  the  post  of  honour  to  Pinckney,  whose  superiority  to  Burr  they  did 
not  doubt ;  and  then  it  was  of  little  moment  which  of  the  three  others  ob 
tained  the  Vice  -Presidency ;  which  for  their  purposes  was  valueless. 
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Adams  was  at  this  time,  in  respect  of  his  ministers,  in  a  position  somewhat    c  HA  p. 
like  Washington  with  Jefferson;  they  were  not  in  harmony  with  him  on  the  — 
most  vital  questions  of  government.     But  whilst  Wolcott,  Pickering,  and  the    to  I'soi. 
others,  like  Jefferson,  retained  office,  to  promote  their  private  party  ends, 
Adams,  unlike  Washington,  did  not  dismiss  them,  for  reasons  exactly  similar. 
But  now,  as  the  session  was  wearing  itself  away,  the  determination  of  some 
elections  in  the  central  States,  indicating  (as  he  thought)  that  he  might  drive 
another  approach  to  the  Democratic  position,  Adams  dismissed  his  too  faithful 
Federalist   advisers,  M'Henry  and  Pickering,  not   without  wrath   on    both 
sides,  replacing  the  latter  by  John  Marshall  of  Virginia,  and  the  former  by 
S.  Dexter  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  day  before  Congress  broke  up.     Wolcott 
was  not  dismissed,  nor  did  he  resign. 

Such  a  step  as  this  could  only  embroil  matters  more.  The  lowest  resources 
of  electioneering  chicanery  were  employed  by  the  combatants  in  this  secret 
war, — always  excepting  bribery.  The  private  circulation  of  slanders,  the 
dragging  out  from  their  honourable  retirement  of  letters  written  years  before, 
with  the  confidence  of  political  friendship ;  with  many  other  proceedings  of 
the  most  distasteful  kind. 

The  circumstances  of  this  contest  were  peculiar.  There  were  actually 
three  parties  engaged  in  it,  although  but  two  could  be  brought  into  the 
public  arena.  The  Democratic  party,  with  its  candidates,  Jefferson  and 
Burr,  was  united,  vigilant,  hearty.  But  the  Federalist  host  was  rent  in  two  : 
Adams,  with  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  holding  to  the  old  formula  of  national 
sovereignty,  and  alliance  with  England,  France,  and  every  nation,  for  com 
mercial  purposes  only,  ranged  against  Hamilton,  and  the  once  well-organized 
and  powerful  staff"  of.  the  party,  who  noAv,  as  it  seemed,  stood  up  for  alliance 
with  England,  and  for  war  with  France,  at  least,  until  the  insults  of  the  latter 
country  had  been  honourably  expiated.  And  this  party,  thus  "  divided 
against  itself,"  was  now  summoned  to  the  field  against  the  Democrats. 

It  was  so  much  the  more  unpromising  for  the  Federalists,  that  the  feud 
between  the  leaders  had  not  been  openly  avowed.  Adams  carried  all  before 
him  with  the  commonalty  of  the  party.  The  malcontents  had  only  them 
selves  to  rely  upon,  and  appeared  to  be  getting  weaker  continually.  Massa 
chusetts,  however,  or  one  county  of  it — Essex,  whose  mercantile  interests 
were  at  stake,  and  who  on  that  account  were  favourers  of  the  closest  alliance 
with  England,  and  who  deprecated  (and  that  not  unjustifiably)  all  advances 
to  France,  seemed  to  go  with  Hamilton  and  his  coterie;  and  Adams,  with  the 
skill  of  an  old  campaigner,  pilloried  them  in  his  letters  as  "  the  Essex  Junto  ;" 
a  term  of  reproach  we  shall  meet  with  again  in  Jefferson's  letters,  who  was 
not  slow  to  turn  to  his  own  account,  or  that  of  his  followers,  the  divisions  in 
the  camp  of  their  enemies. 

Hamilton  at  length  cast  off  all  disguise,  and  in  the  course  of  the  autumn 
issued  a  pamphlet,  which,  though  intended  for  circulation  amongst  the  Fede 
ralists  alone,  could  not  be  restricted  to  them ; — denouncing  Adams  and  his 
policy,  as  unfit  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  Union,  however  sagacious 
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CHAP,  and  patriotic  he  might  be  as  a  private  citizen;  and  recommending  Pinckney 
for  the  Presidency.  Yet, — and  this  will  show  the  false  position  which  he 
to  isoi. '  had  allowed  himself  to  be  forced  into, — he  averred  that  he  did  not  desire  to 
deprive  Adams  of  a  vote ;  which  showed,  that  just  as  in  the  way  in  which  he 
had  sided  with  Adams,  and  defended  him  against  all  comers,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  last  embassy  to  France,  so  now,  it  was  not  personal  attachment  or  dis 
like  which  operated  with  him  so  powerfully  as  party  spirit. 

We  must  in  justice  admit  that,  had  the  personal  feeling  displayed  by 
Hamilton  been  far  more  virulent  than  it  was,  it  would  have  been  explicable, 
though  not  defensible ;  for  it  was  well  known  among  the  party  leaders  that 
Adams  had  levelled  at  him  all  the  sarcasm,  and  satire,  and  innuendo,  he  could 
by  any  means  command  in  his  private  and  semi-official  correspondence.  And 
"  the  Cunningham  Letters  "  are  a  standing  illustration  of  what  Adams  could 
do  in  that  species  of  warfare. 

In  the  course  of  this  summer  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  from 
Philadelphia  to  Washington  was  effected.  Jefferson,  with  almost  infantine 
impatience,  had  complained  that  he  was  sure  the  removal  would  never  be 
made ;  and  Adams  had  not  perhaps  hastened  it,  since  the  exchange  of  a 
large  and  flourishing  city,  with  all  its  social,  artistic,  and  literary  advantages, 
for  a  mere  village,  buried  in  forests,  could  scarcely  be  gratifying  to  his  mind. 

This  year  also  the  second  census  of  the  Union  was  taken.  The  total 
population  was  divided  into  twelve  classes  ;  each  sex  of  the  free  whites  being 
distributed  into  five  classes  according  to  age  ;  "  all  other  persons,"  except  Indi 
ans  not  taxed,  forming  the  eleventh  class  ;  and  the  slaves  the  twelfth.  One  very 
singular  fact  concerning  all  the  enumerations  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  discrepancy  between  the  different  statements  of  the  result.  In 
some  instances  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  them  upon  any  of  the  ordinary 
and  obvious  grounds ;  and  the  suspicion  arises  that  it  may  not  be  wholly 
without  design.  This  will  appear  in  a  later  page.  The  total  of  the  free 
whites  now  was  declared  to  be, — males,  2,194,225;  females,  2,115,431 ;  in 
all,  4,309,656.  "All  other  persons"  amounted  to  110,072;  or,  (as  another 
statement  gives  it,)  111,146.  And  the  slaves  were  896,849,  or  896,749.  The 
grand  total  being,  according  to  different  statements,  5,316,577  ;  or,  5,309,758  ; 
or,  5,319,762;  or  again,  5,305,925! 

And  now  the  time  came  for  electing  the  Presidential  electors ;  which,  as 
affording  some  criterion  of  the  direction  likely  to  be  taken  at  the  election  for 
the  President,  was  regarded  with  anxiety  only  second  to  it.  The  schemes 
for  choosing  them,  depending  upon  the  State  legislatures,  varied  with  the 
majorities  in  them  ;  and  different  plans  were  adopted  according  to  the  hopes 
of  the  dominant  party,  that  by  one  or  other  of  them  they  would  succeed  in  car 
rying  their  own  candidate.  New  intrigues,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  were 
set  on  foot,  compromises  proposed,  both  to  secure  the  choice  of  electors  of 
known  opinions,  and  to  influence  their  votes,  after  they  had  been  chosen. 
And  affairs  were  yet  in  this  turmoil,  when  Congress  met  for  its  second  session. 

On  November  the  22nd,  the  President  uttered  his  last  opening  speech. 
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He   congratulated  "the  people  of  the  United  States   on  the  assembling  of  CHAP. 
Congress  at  the  permanent  seat  of  their  government/'  and  implored  the  bless 


ing  of  "  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  "  upon  the  "  solemn  temple,"  in  toi'soi. 
which  they  were  then  gathered  together.  He  announced  the  change  in  the 
prospects  of  the  Union,  in  relation  to  France  ;  and  once  more  "  recommended 
to  their  serious  consideration  the  Judiciary  system  of  the  United  States." 
Once  more,  too,  he  begged  the  Legislators  to  care  for  the  navy,  which  the 
great  and  growing  commerce  of  the  country  imperatively  required  for  its 
protection.  And  he  spoke  of  other  measures,  by  which  the  peace  might 
be  so  consolidated,  and  the  country  placed  on  such  a  footing,  that  no  other 
government  should  venture  to  think  of  provoking  it  to  war.  In  conclusion, 
he  pointed  the  moral  to  be  derived  from  the  tranquillity  of  America,  whilst 
Europe  had  been  the  theatre  of  such  a  war,  and  governments,  venerable  for 
their  unknown  antiquity,  had  crumbled  to  the  dust ;  and  dissuaded  from 
"  dangerous  innovations,"  with  the  unction  of  a  British  Tory. 

None  of  the  acts  or  debates  of  this  brief  session  demand  any  notice  of  us, 
except  the  new  organization  of  the  Judiciary  of  the  Confederation.  Some  re 
form  was  necessary,  for  in  consequence  of  various  statutes,  the  business  of  the 
courts  had  increased  beyond  the  power  of  the  existing  officers  to  attend  to  it. 
And  the  opposition  offered  to  the  Bill,  was  of  a  kind  to  show  that  the  Demo 
crats  agreed  with  the  Federalists  on  the  principle  and  the  necessity  of  some 
change.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  court  were  by  this  Act  relieved  from 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  circuit  judges,  and  constituted  a  special  court 
of  Appeal  and  Error;  and  the  entire  Union  was  divided  into  six  circuits,  in 
five  of  which  three  judges  each  were  appointed  to  perform  the  duties  from 
which  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  court  were  relieved.  In  the  sixth  circuit 
only  one  judge  was  appointed,  and  he  with  two  of  the  district  judges  then  in 
office  was  to  constitute  a  Circuit  court.  Less  resistance  would  have  been 
made,  had  not  the  Opposition  regarded  with  suspicion  the  design  of  the 
Federalist  President  in  respect  of  the  officers  created  by  this  Act ;  and  most 
unwisely,  Adams,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  thorough  partisan,  seized  the  opportu 
nity  to  fill  up  the  nominations,  selecting  Federalists  only;  and  this  after  he 
knew  that  his  own  tenure  of  office  expired  on  the  3rd  of  the  following  March, 
and  that  his  successor  would  certainly  be  a  Democrat.  Out  of  this  proceeding  of 
John  Adams  arose  some  of  the  most  effective  and  malignant  attacks  upon  the 
memory  of  his  Administration,  by  Jefferson  and  his  followers  ;  of  which  notice 
must  be  taken  in  another  place. 

The  pardon  of  the  insurgent  Fries,  which  has  been  designated  "  an  indis 
creet  act  of  mercy,"  will  be  spoken  of  subsequently.  And  a  discussion  of  the 
momentous  constitutional  question, — the  reporting  of  the  debates  in  the  House 
of  Representatives, — which  will  open  anew  the  consideration  of  the  unwritten 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  may  also  be  postponed. 

Here  we  may  mention  the  retirement  of  \Volcott  from  his  Secretaryship,  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  Dexter,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  ;  whose  former 
post  Roger  Griswold  held  for  the  last  month  of  Adams'  Presidency. 
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Yet  a  little  further  we  must  carry  this  protracted  chapter.  It  was  the  first 
contested  election  for  President;  points  of  great  interest  and  moment  were 
brought  into  view  at  every  stage  of  the  business;  and  the  character  of  the 
result  finally  reached,  renders  it  absolutely  needful  that  none  of  the  principal 
steps  leading  to  it  should  be  overlooked.  We  are  compelled  to  be  brief,  as 
much  for  distinctness'  sake,  as  because  of  the  unusual  space  already  taken  up 
by  this  section;  and  therefore  we  cannot  quote  from  Jefferson's  or  Adams' 
correspondence,  and  can  only  generally  refer  to  those  strange  repositories, — 
not  so  much  of  historical  facts,  as  of  statements  which  the  writers  desired  to 
have  mistaken  for  such;  but  through  which,  in  almost  every  instance,  the 
reality  may  be  clearly  seen. 

One  only  thing  we  must  relate — that,  not  only  before  the  votes  were  count 
ed,  but  even  before  all  had  been  received  at  the  seat  of  government,  Jefferson 
had  commenced  the  selection  of  his  ministry  !  And  greatly  to  the  indignation 
of  the  biographer  of  Aaron  Burr,  he  wrote  to  him,  not  so  much  congratulat 
ing  him  upon  the  position  he  was  raised  to,  by  the  same  number  of  votes  as  he 
himself  had  received,  as  marking  his  sense  of  his  own  superiority,  by  re 
gretting  that  Burr  could  not  be  one  of  his  cabinet;  presuming  that  to  him  the 
FVce-Presidency  would  be  ultimately  allotted  ! 

As  far  as  we  can  penetrate  the  obscurity  of  the  transactions  of  this  period, 
it  seems  that  upon  Burr  rested  the  principal  burden  of  the  fight;  and  as 
suredly  he  proved  himself  equal  to  the  task  allotted  him,  for  either  by  his 
own  eyes,  or  those  of  his  agents,  he  detected  every  movement  of  the  Federal 
ists;  and  they  were  exposed  so  adroitly  that  they  knew  not  from  what  quarter 
the  unwelcome  light  fell  upon  their  doings.  Adams  and  Jefferson  were  re 
stricted  by  their  offices  from  using  any  other  means  than  their  pens ;  and  they 
plied  them  with  diligence  enough.  The  activity  of  the  Federalist  chiefs, 
although  they  would  fain  have  turned  it  all  to  the  account  of  Pinckney  alone, 
told  as  much  in  favour  of  Adams  as  of  him. 

The  last  artifice  of  Hamilton's  friends,  who  found  themselves  as  they  ad 
vanced  so  far  in  a  minority,  as  to  render  the  return  of  the  candidates  of  their 
party  most  problematical,  was  to  attempt, — by  means  of  the  States  which  were 
doubtful  in  their  allegiance  to  Jefferson,  but  confirmed  in  their  rejection  of 
the  Federalist  candidates, — to  secure  a  decided  majority  for  Burr,  and  disap 
point  his  colleague;  whose  hatred  for  them  they  most  heartily  reciprocated. 
And  as  the  result  of  the  votes  was  well  known  before  the  official  declaration 
of  them,  provision  was  made  for  compliance  with  the  injunctions  of  the  Con 
stitution,  in  a  way,  by  which  they  fancied  they  might  eventually  steal  a  lesser 
triumph,  by  tearing  the  laurel  from  their  inveterate  rival's  brow;  after  they  had 
experienced,  in  a  wider  field,  the  mortification  of  a  complete  defeat.  It  was 
not  possible,  from  the  temper  of  the  times,  nor  with  the  spirits  they  had  to 
deal  with,  that  this  manoeuvre  should  succeed. 

On  the  llth  of  February,  1801,  the  sealed  packets,  containing  the  notification 
of  the  vote  oi  each  State,  were  opened,  by  Jefferson  himself,  ex  officio,  as  pre 
sident  of  the  Senate.  The  intensity  of  the  party-spirit  at  work,  and  the  zeal 
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of  the  agents,  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  of  the  whole  number  of  votes,    c  n  A  i>. 

one  only  was  not  directed  in  accordance  with  the  determination  of  the  caucuses. 

For  John  Adams  and  for  Pinckney,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu-  to  isoi. 
setts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  voted  entire  ;  Rhode  Island 
gave  all  its  votes  to  Adams,  but  bestowed  one  of  its  second  votes  upon  John 
Jay,  and  the  other  three  on  Pinckney ;  and  seven  of  the  votes  of  Penn 
sylvania,  five  of  those  of  Maryland,  and  four  from  North  Carolina,  were  given 
to  the  two  Federalists.  The  total  for  Adams  was  therefore  sixty-five ;  and 
that  for  Pinckney  one  less.  On  the  other  side,  New  York,  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  voted  wholly  for  Jefferson  and 
Burr ;  who  also  received  eight  each  from  Pennsylvania,  five  from  Maryland, 
and  eight  from  North  Carolina ;  making  their  common  total  seventy-three ; 
and  they  were  accordingly  (for  they  had  a  clear  majority  of  the  whole  num 
ber  of  votes,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight)  left  to  be  ballotted  for  by  the 
House. 

"  During  the  performance  of  this  ceremony,"  [the  opening  of  the  ballots 
by  Jefferson,]  says  the  biographer  of  Aaron  Burr,  "a  most  extraordinary  in 
cident  occurred  ;"  which  we  will  relate  as  far  as  possible  in  this  writer's  words, 
since  he  claims  for  himself  the  dubious  credit  of  being  the  first  to  expose  it 
publicly.  The  "  Suppressed  History,"  quoting  (as  we  learn  from  this  bio 
grapher)  "  the  Aurora "  itself,  states  what  may  be  cited  as  a  satisfactory 
indication  of  the  credible  basis  of  this  story ; — "  The  tellers  declared  that 
there  was  some  informality  in  the  votes  of  Georgia,  but  believing  them  to  be 
true  votes,  [it  was  well  they  were  Democrats  !]  reported  them  as  such." 

The  packets  containing  the  statements  of  the  votes  were  being  opened,  in 
the  usual  way,  by  the  president  of  the  Senate — Jefferson,  and  handed  to  the 
tellers,  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses.  The  packet  indorsed  Georgia,  when 
thus  put  into  the  tellers'  hands,  was  discovered  to  be  without  "  the  signatures 
of  the  electors,  or  any  of  them,  either  on  the  outside  or  the  inside  of  the  envelope, 
or  in  any  other  manner"  although  the  Constitution,  Act  II.  sect.  1,  expressly 
required  the  signatures  of  the  electors,  to  "  certify"  their  votes.  The  tellers 
— "  Mr.  Wells,  (teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,)"  and  the  informant  of  the 
biographer,  amongst  them — looked  in  blank  amazement  at  the  contents,  "  for 
Thomas  Jefferson  four,  and  for  Aaron  "Burr  four,  without  the  signature  of  any 
person  whatever."  And  at  length  one  of  them  suggested  that  the  paper  should 
be  referred  to  the  "  presiding  officer," — that  is,  to  Jefferson  himself! 

Four  votes  deducted  from  seventy-three,  would  leave  the  two  Democrats 
without  a  majority  of  the  whole  votes!  And  then — the  House  would  have 
had  to  ballot  for  Adams  and  Pinckney  as  well  as  for  Jefferson  and  Burr;  and 
it  was  a  House  in  which  the  Federalists  had  a  majority! 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  man  of  undoubted  "  decision  of  character."  The 
tellers,  with  the  utmost  innocence,  expected  the  announcement  of  "the  nature 
of  the  informality,  from  the  chair."  But  "  the  chair"  "rapidly  declared  that 
the  votes  of  Georgia  were  four  for  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  four  for  Aaron 
Burr,  without  noticing  their  informality,  and  in  a  hurried  manner  put  them 
VOL.  n.  2  i 
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:HTAP-    aside,  and  then  broke  the  seals  and  handed  to  the  tellers  the  package  from  the 
— (  17;,_  next  State  ! "     And  this  was  the  man  who  prated  incessantly  about  the  people, 
tc  iso!.    and  slandered  Washington,  in  his  Mazzei  Letter,  and  in  how  many  others, — 
slanders  which  he  endeavoured  in  after  years  to  atone  for  by  volunteering 
falsehoods  in  explanation  of  them, — as  desiring,  by  corrupting  the  nation,  to 
make  himself  kiijg  !      Without  the   testimony  of  "  the  Aurora,"  such  an 
audacious  and  infamous  trick  would  be  incredible. 

As  soon  as  Jefferson  had  (by  this  means)  declared  himself  and  Burr  to  be 
the  candidates  for  the  two  offices,  before  the  House,  the  Representatives 
"  returned  to  their  chamber,  where  seats  had  been  previously  prepared  for 
the  members  of  the  Senate.  A  call  of  the  members  of  the  House,  arranged 
according  to  States,  was  then  made ;  upon  which  it  appeared  that  every 
member  was  present,  except  General  Sumter,  who  was  unwell,  and  unable  to 
attend.  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Maryland,  was  also  unwell,  but  attended,  and  had 
a  bed  prepared  for  him  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms,  to  which  place  the 
ballot-box  was  carried  to  him,  by  the  tellers  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
State." 

The  ballotting  began  on  February  the  llth ;  and  nine  States  were  necessary 
for  a  choice.  On  the  first  ballot  Jefferson  received  the  votes  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
and  Kentucky, — eight ;  whilst  Burr  received  those  of  New  Hampshire,  Mas 
sachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  South  Carolina, — six. 
The  votes  of  Vermont  and  Maryland  were  divided.  Five  and  thirty  times, 
day  after  day,  (and  the  15th  was  a  Sunday  !)  until  the  17th,  was  this  result 
obtained  from  the  ballot.  One  hundred  and  six  [Sullivan  says  one  hundred 
and  four]  members  were  present,  of  whom  fifty-one  voted  for  Jefferson. 
"  Some  of  them  were  infirm  or  indisposed,  and  were  accommodated  with 
beds  or  couches  ;  and  one  member  was  so  indisposed  as  to  be  attended  by  his 
wife." 

We  can  easily  understand  how  prodigiously  all  these  circumstances  en 
hanced  the  excitement  of  the  hour.  And  there  were  not  wanting  intrigues 
to  increase  it.  Jefferson, — whose  capacity  of  belief  in  respect  of  designs  at 
tributed  to  his  opponents,  and  (we  are  compelled  to  add)  whose  capability  of 
ascribing  to  them,  out  of  his  excessive  hostility  to  them,  the  wildest  and  most 
incredible  designs,  we  have  repeatedly  remarked, — has  recorded  in  his  Letters 
and  "  Anas,"  a  design  as  entertained  by  the  Federalists  during  these  six  days, 
which  transcends  all  his  former  efforts  in  that  way.  "  If  they  could  have 
been  permitted,"  he  tells  Monroe,  "  to  pass  a  law  for  putting  the  government 
into  the  hands  of  an  officer,  they  would  certainly  have  prevented  an  election. 
But  we  thought  it  best  to  declare,  openly  and  firmly,  one  and  all,  that  the 
day  such  an  act  passed,  the  Middle  States  would  arm,  and  that  no  such  usurp 
ation,  even  for  a  single  day,  should  be  submitted  to.  This  first  shook  them, 
and  they  were  completely  alarmed  at  the  resource  for  which  we  declared,  to 
wit,  a  Convention  to  reorganize  the  government  and  to  amend  it.  The  very 
word  '  Convention'  gives  them  the  horrors,  as  in  the  present  democratical 
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spirit  of  America,  they  fear  they  should  lose  some  of  the  favourite  morsels  of  CHAP. 
the  Constitution." 

The  Federalists  had  undertaken  the  task  of  deciding  between  two  men,    toi'soi.' 
neither  of  whom  they  accepted,  or   trusted  to.      And  it  will  invariably  be 
found  in  this  History,  as  it  is  in  human  experience  universally,  that  the  kind 
of  expediency,  often   denominated   "righteous,"  neither    leads   to  righteous 
ends,  nor  to  such  as  are  consistent  with  the  most  meagre  common  sense. 

There  were  six  Representatives,  any  one  of  whom  could  have  decided 
the  election ;  Bayard,  sole  Representative  of  Delaware ;  Morris,  Federalist 
colleague  of  Matthew  Lyon  of  deathless  fame,  from  Vermont,  with  Craik, 
Thomas,  Dent,  and  Baer,  of  Maryland.  Caucuses  were  held  frequently  ;  pri 
vate  conferences  were  more  numerous  ;  agreements  to  stand  together ;  promises 
of  office,  requests  for  office,  conditional  on  one  or  other  issue  of  the  ballot; 
were  common.  If  no  conclusion  were  reached  by  March  the  4th — what  could 
happen  but  a  usurpation,  or  civil  war  ?  Hamilton  (prophetically,  as  it  proved) 
distrusted  Burr  far  more  than  he  did  Jefferson  ;  and  urged  his  friends  to  agree 
to  his  installation  as  President ;  others  thought  Burr,  of  whom  they  knew 
little,  the  safest  man. 

Bayard  at  length  obtained  what  he  regarded  as  a  promise  from  Jefferson, 
to  respect  the  Debt,  to  encourage  commerce,  to  foster  the  navy, — a  singular 
stipulation  to  lay  down  to  its  reputed  parent ! — and  to  retain  subaltern  officials, 
who  were  objectionable  on  the  ground  of  political  opinions  solely;  and  then 
he  and  his  companions  resolved  to  allow  the  voting  to  terminate  by  the  allot 
ment  of  the  Presidency  to  Jefferson,  and  the  Vice-Presidency  to  Burr. 

Under  a  hallucination,  which  in  any  other  person  would  have  been  criminal, 
but  in  him  was  only  peculiar,  Jefferson  has  denied,  in  toto,  the  fact  of  this 
implicit  engagement,  and  unhappily  has  appealed  to  General  Smith,  the  alleged 
medium  between  the  parties,  whose  testimony  is  demonstrably  against  him. 
He  has  also  contrived  an  awkward  story  of  Bayard's  having  offered  to  this  same 
Smith  the  Secretaryship  of  the  navy,  if  he  would  vote  for  Burr;  being  either 
ignorant  or  forgetful  of  the  facts,  that  Bayard  was  personally  unacquainted 
with  Burr,  and  that  Burr  had  actually  constituted  Smith  his  "  proxy,"  (as  he 
said,)  to  make  every  one  aware  of  his  unwillingness  to  have  his  claims  to  the 
chief  magistracy  put  into  competition  with  those  of  Jefferson!  This  maybe 
taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  reminiscences,  reports, 
&c.,  &c.,  with  which  he  has  filled  his  "  three  volumes  bound  in  marbled 
paper,"  and  labelled  Anas. 

One  ballot,  it  was  the  thirty -Jifth,  taken  about  noon  on  February  the 
17th,  gave  the  result  so  often  reached.  Jefferson  was  there,  restless  and 
eager,  the  "crown"  within  his  grasp,  yet  not  his.  And  Adams,  excited,  cha 
grined,  but  little  dreaming  of  the  trick  by  which  his  competitor  had  thrown 
him  and  Pinckney  out,  and  left  for  the  choice  of  the  House,  himself  and  Burr 
only.  An  hour  passed;  the  six  confederates  agreed  to  vote  blank;  and  the 
result  of  the  thirty-sixth  ballot  was,  for  Jefferson,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Trrncsscc,  with 
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CHAP.   Maryland,  left  to  the  four  Democrats,  and  Vermont  represented  now  by  Mat- 
— -  thew  Lyon  alone:  ten  States  in  all:  an  absolute  majority,  raising  him  to  the 

A  D    1797 

to  1801.  Presidency : — for  Burr,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut;  jive  only.  Delaware  and  South  Carolina  did  not  vote.  And 
such  was  the  "  Republican  Revolution  "  of  1801  ! 

Adams  lost  no  time,  in  disposing  of  every  disposable  office,  during  the 
fortnight  that  remained  of  his  term.  It  might  be  zeal  for  the  public  service, 
it  was  more  probably  a  desire  to  give  his  successor  as  many  problems  to 
solve  at  the  outset  of  his  course  as  he  could.  Jefferson  alleged  that  he  found 
on  the  table  at  the  residence  of  the  Executive,  appointments  fully  made  out, 
and  signed, — but  not  delivered  !  And  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  Jefferson's 
wrath  against  him,  (for  the  Democrat  could  be  as  vain  and  exigeant  as  Adams 
himself,)  having,  simultaneously  with  Congress,  vacated  his  post  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  night  of  March  the  3rd,  early  in  the  following  morning  he  set 
out  for  his  retired  dwelling  at  Braintree,  Massachusetts ; — without  waiting  to 
follow  the  chariot-wheels  of  his  exulting  vanquisher. 

Thus  fell  Federalism.  It  was  dignified,  respectable,  constitutional.  It 
throve  under  the  shadow  of  Washington's  great  name.  But  it  lacked  that 
capability  of  movement,  requisite  for  the  political  formula  of  a  people  grow 
ing  into  a  nation,  as  that  of  the  United  States  was.  It  clung  to  the  Old  World 
notions  of  governing  far  too  tenaciously  ;  and  did  not  see  that  Democracy  and 
self-government  are  convertible  terms.  It  was  devoid  of  self-reliance,  and 
it  kept  its  place  by  compromises.  Whilst  Democracy  believed  only  in  it 
self,  and  contrived  by  each  compromise  to  win  a  step  onward  towards  the 
goal  it  had  fixed  for  itself,  and  which  it  reached,  with  Jefferson  and  Burr  at 
its  head,,  on  March  the  4th,  1801. 


CHAPTER  II. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS. — INSOLENCE  OF  FRANCE. — SPECIAL  MISSION. — DISPUTES  WITH  SPAIN.— FO- 
IlEIGN  INTERCOURSE  BILL. — THE  "  X.  Y.  Z."  AFFAIR. — ALIEN  ACTS. — WAR  WITH  FRANCE. — WASH 
INGTON'S  LAST  PUBLIC  SERVICE. — CONVENTION  WITH  NAPOLEON. 

CHAP.  \VHEN  Washington  entered  upon  his  first  Presidency,  France  was  the  only 
1797  member  of  the  great  European  republic  of  nations  that  could  be  reckoned 
friendly  to  America ;  when  he  retired  from  office,  it  was  the  only  one  that  was 
really  hostile.  And  this  change  was  not  the  result  of  a  too  phil- Anglican 
policy  on  his  part ;  but  of  that  "  Great  Revolution  "  through  which  France 
itself,  during  those  eight  years,  had  passed.  The  critical  position  of  the  re 
lations  of  the  Federal  Government  with  the  Directory,  was  one  of  the  un- 
happiest  omens  for  the  Administration  of  the  second  President; — but  although 
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that  augury  was,  in  the  end,  fulfilled;  it  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  CHAP. 
out  of  this  very  circumstance,  the  hostility  of  France,  sprang  an  enthusiasm  - 
in  behalf  of  John  Adams  personally,  and  of  the  Federalist  policy  as  carried     to  isoi. 
out  by  him,  which  wellnigh  destroyed  the  organized  Opposition; — and,  indeed, 
would  have  done  so,  had  Adams  been  less  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  party •, 
or  less  of  a  self-idolater. 

One  observation  we  must  make  before  we  commence  our  regular  narrative  ; 
—unless  we  carefully  note  the  internal  state  of  the  Union,  in  the  first  half- 
generation  of  its  existence,  we  shall  be  entirely  unable  to  explain  the  intimate 
and  intense  concern  of  its  foreign  relations  ;  and  to  understand  their  influence 
upon  its  progress.  Nations,  as  well  as  men,  have  a  season  of  childhood,  or 
youth,  preceding  their  mature  period  ;  and  the  spirit  marking  it,  is  not  greatly 
unlike  the  corresponding  age  in  the  individual.  Certainly,  the  pettish,  fro- 
ward  capriciousness  of  many  of  the  proceedings  of  the  American  people 
would  suggest  as  their  most  easily  admissible  explanation,  that  they  were 
young  yet,  and  must  therefore  be  humoured  in  their  wilfulness  and  audacity, 
in  their  contempt  for  the  conventionalisms  which  obtained  amongst  their 
elders, — humoured,  but  taught,  as  judiciously  and  as  completely  as  possible, 
how  to  control  themselves,  and  conduct  themselves  in  good  society. 

Now  France  had  been  the  sponsor  for  the  young  nation  of  the  West,  and 
had  helped  to  rescue  it  from  the  tyrannous  guardianship  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  it  was  both  natural  and  seemly  that  the  neophyte  should  hugely  affect  its 
generous  i(  gossip  :"  and  out  of  the  mere  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  its  own 
capability  of  standing  alone  in  the  world,  chivalrously  proffer  with  most  super 
erogatory  valour  to  "  buckler  her  against  a  million."  The  power  of  self- 
reliance,  when  genuine,  grows  gradually,  and  most  frequently  by  means  of 
assectation  such  as  this. 

Gallomania  on  one  side,  and  Anglomania  (as  the  opponents  called  it, 
although  it  was  no  more  than  phil- Anglicanism)  on  the  other,  could  not  but 
characterize  this  first  portion  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  It  was, 
however,  no  more  than  an  ephemeral  and  transitory  condition,  out  of  it  a  de 
cided  nationality,  and  species  of  self-assertion  more  vehement  and  pertinacious 
than  any  the  eastern  hemisphere  had  known,  was  to  grow.  Not  even  the 
most  sagacious  and  far-sighted  statesmen  of  that  early  period  perceived  this 
fact ;  and  hence  it  was  that  the  frenzied  demonstrations  of  friendship  for  the 
Gauls  appeared  to  the  Federalists  sure  signs  of  the  loss  of  their  country's 
hardly- won  independence  ;  just  as  the  more  calm,  but  also  more  profound, 
disposition  to  contract  honourable  and  profitable  alliance  with  the  parent 
state,  in  spite  of  the  war,  and  of  what  had  led  to  it,  displayed  by  the  Federal 
ists,  to  Jefferson  and  his  "sect"  (after  all  allowance  has  been  made  for  what 
was  merely  partisan  profession  and  pretence)  seemed  to  show  a  determination 
to  return  to  the  bondage  from  which  the  nation  had  been  only  as  by  miracle 
delivered. 

In  studying  thus  the  "  moments  "  which  have  in  various  ways  effected  the 
advance  made  by  the  United  States,  from  their  first  beginning  until  now,  it 
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CHAP,    must  be  remembered  that  we  have  to  take  into  consideration,  and  to  estimate 

—  the  favourable  results  of,  many  things  in  themselves  wholly  to  be  condemned. 

t-j  isoi.  There  is  one  simple  canon  for  the  guidance  of  all  men,  whether  they  are  called 
to  the  government  of  states,  or  are  required  to  conduct  no  more  than  their  own 
private  affairs, — from  right  doing  only  may  they  expect  good  effects.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  by  the  wrong  deeds,  as  well  as  by  the  right  deeds,  both 
of  men  and  of  nations,  that  they  go  on,  along  paths  never  chosen  by  them, 
to  ends  which  would  have  been  the  last  they  contemplated, — which,  never 
theless,  when  they  are  considered  thus,  not  in  themselves,  nor  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  lessons  in  personal  duty,  are  seen  to  be  the  very  best  for  them,  and 
the  right  ones,  being  in  completest  harmony  with  the  whole  scheme  of  world 
government, — some  notion  of  which,  for  the  sake  of  awaking  confidence  and 
adoration  towards  the  Supreme  Kuler  of  all,  it  is  the  especial  function  of 
history  to  communicate. 

When  the  Directory  learned  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Monroe, 
they  adopted  a  course  which  confirmed  the  worst  suspicions  entertained  re 
specting  their  designs  against  America.  Pinckney,  as  a  friend  of  the  Admin 
istration  of  Washington,  was  insulted  by  the  refusal  to  acknowledge  him  as 
the  representative  of  his  country;  and  Monroe,  the  friend  of  Jefferson,  and 
organ  of  the  Gallomen  of  the  United  States,  was  courted  and  flattered,  and 
lifted  to  the  very  height  of  ecstasy,  by  a  Farewell,  almost  as  histrionic,  and 
quite  as  magniloquent,  as  the  ee  Welcome"  of  Merlin  Suspect  had  been.  And 
as  a  fitting  sequel,  and  complete  elucidation  of  the  species  of  alliance  and 
friendship  they  professed  to  desire,  an  old  and  forgotten  royal  "  ordonnance  " 
was  revived ;  and  the  sister  republic  proceeded  to  treat  every  American 
vessel  as  a  pirate,  which  was  found  unprovided  with  certain  documents,  drawn 
up  in  forms  perfectly  strange  to  the  maritime  code  of  the  United  States.  The 
activity  of  the  French  privateers  —  the  renegade  Americans,  Barney  and 
others,  being  foremost — was  redoubled  now ;  and  the  captures  made  by  the 
"  natural  enemy  "  of  the  Union, — its  mother  country, — as  we  have  already 
stated,  fell  short  of  those  made  by  its  soi-disant  patron  and  ally. 

Tidings  of  this  change  for  the  worse  in  the  relations  of  the  two  countries 
reached  the  new  President  soon  after  his  inauguration,  and  he  convened  Con 
gress,  as  the  former  chapter  has  shown,  for  a  special  session,  to  deliberate 
upon  the  critical  state  of  this  branch  of  national  affairs.  The  Republican 
party,  Jefferson  more  loudly  than  all  the  rest,  vindicated  France,  accused 
Britain,  and  reviled  Washington,  Jay,  Adams,  and  Federalism  and  Federalists 
every  where,  as  if  they  had  been  the  traitors  and  pirates,  rather  than  those 
members  of  the  foreign  faction,  now  calling  itself  by  the  name  implying  the 
closest  attachment  of  their  own  commonwealth. 

No  one,  acquainted  with  the  personal  history,  and  with  the  temper  of  the 
President,  and  making  the  least  pretence  to  honesty  or  intelligence,  could  ac 
cuse  him  of  "  Anglicizing."  And  indeed,  when  that  charge  is  analyzed,  we 
find  that  it  rests  wholly  upon  his  presumed  assent  to  the  policy  of  Washing 
ton's  Administration,  of  which  Jay's  Treaty  is  taken  as  the  type ;  upon  the 
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fact  that   he  foresaw,   what  Jefferson  did  not,  that  the  French  Revolution    CHAP. 
would  not  introduce  a  reign  of  liberty  in  the  earth;  and  in  consequence  did  - 
not  share  in  the  popular  furore  regarding  it ;  and  upon  the  patriotic  course     to  isoi. 
he  pursued  when  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  to  resist  the  encroach 
ments  and  put  a  stop  to  the  insolence  of  France.     Both  before  and  after  the  ten 
or  twelve   years  embracing  these   events,  he  was  as   hearty  an  opponent  of 
Anglicism  in  America,  as   Jefferson  himself;  if  he  was  not  so  warm  a  Gal- 
licizer. 

When  Congress  met,  the  opening  speech  went  to  so  manly  a  tune,  that 
Jefferson  and  the  pirate  interest  were  in  despair.  Their  ally's  conduct  was 
denounced ;  the  conduct  of  the  unnatural  sons  of  America,  aliens  at  heart,  in 
assisting  and  abetting  her,  was  exposed ;  and  arrangements  were  earnestly 
counselled,  and  acceded  to  with  applause,  for  instant  attention  to  the  national 
defences  and  armament. 

And  yet  no  one  wished  to  go  to  war  with  France.  It  seemed  as  unnatural 
then,  as  once  the  thought  of  rebellion  against  Britain  had  been.  And  all 
hoped  that  this  display  of  firmness  would  answer  every  end  that  was  desirable  ; 
induce  the  Directory  to  return  to  true  alliance,  and  to  respect  the  neutrality, 
which  was  so  manifestly  the  only  part  consistent  with  self-preservation.  The 
American  statesmen  of  no  party  at  this  time  knew  the  French  government  ; 
— and  Monarchy,  Convention,  Directory,  Empire,  in  this  respect  it  was  la 
mentably  the  same ;  it  cordially  despised  every  power  which  it  could  trample 
upon,  and  hated  the  rest;  and  it  suffered  from  a  chronic  want  of  cash.  Every 
proceeding  taken  in  reference  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  is  ex 
plicable  upon  these  principles.  And  although  our  opinion  of  the  refinement 
of  valour  and  courtesy  boasted  by  France  will  be  considerably  lessened  by 
our  perception  of  this,  our  knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  trying  and  diffi 
cult  passages  in  the  History  of  the  Union  will  be  more  than  proportionately 
enlarged  and  illuminated. 

The  fact  was,  that  now  the  French  government  hoped,  by  undisguised 
violence,  to  gain  from  the  United  States  all  the  advantages  and  profits,  which 
from  a  nation  in  that  condition  and  with  its  resources  could  be  had, — but  with 
out  pronouncing  the  inconvenient  word  war. 

Simultaneously  with  these  legislative  proceedings,  which  were  strictly  of 
a  domestic  nature,  Adams,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  responsible  min 
isters,  but  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Hamilton,  (who  might  be  regarded 
as  the  head  of  the  Federalist  party,  as  Jefferson  was  of  the  Democrat,  al 
though  he  was  not  its  Representative  as  well,)  resolved  upon  one  more  attempt, 
by  negotiation,  to  bring  the  French  government  into  a  more  reasonable  and 
proper  position  respecting  America.  A  special  mission  was  therefore  plan 
ned,  and  great  anxiety  displayed  in  the  selection  of  the  members  of  it ;  that 
whilst  no  additional  pretext  for  offence  should  be  afforded  to  France,  the  in 
terests  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  envoys,  who, 
like  Monroe,  would  have  sacrificed  them  to  those  of  the  country  he  was  sent 
to,  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  a  party  scheme. 
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c  HA  P.        Madison  was  the  first  who  was  spoken  of  for  this  post.     And  could  he  have 

—  been  persuaded  to  go,  matters  might  perhaps  have  been  satisfactorily  arranged ; 

to  {sol.  for  his  connexion  with  Jefferson  rendered  him,  next  to  his  chief,  the  most 
eminent  man  in  the  ranks  of  the  Gallomen  of  America;  and  his  participation 
in  the  first  attempted  vindication  of  the  Constitution,  along  with  Hamilton  and 
Jay,  pledged  him  to  much  that  neither  Jefferson  nor  any  other  Democrat  could 
be  persuaded  to  respect.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet,  however,  distrusted 
him,  as  they  did  all  of  his  party ;  for  they  (not  so  unwisely)  thought  it  both 
unnecessary  and  unadvisable  to  endeavour  to  secure  a  representation  of  the 
vario.us  parties  in  the  country,  in  an  embassy  to  a  foreign  power.  Gerry  was 
therefore  selected ;  and  in  spite  of  the  dissent  of  the  ministers,  commissioned 
along  with  John  Marshall  of  Virginia,  a  Federalist  of  high  standing  ;  and 
Pinckney,  (whose  want  of  success  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  bad  omen,) 
to  do  the  best  that  could  be  done  in  the  then  existing  complication  of  affairs, 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  withal  to  redeem  the  honour  of  the  nation. 

Monroe's  proceedings,  after  his  return,  have  been  sufficiently  spoken  of. 
And  "  the  Mazzei  Letter  "  of  Jefferson,  with  his  palpably  false,  and  almost 
posthumous  vindication  of  it,  requires  this  passing  mention  here,  because 
it  is  related  to  the  subject  of  this  chapter.  We  will  therefore,  before  nar 
rating  the  extraordinary  issue  of  this  mission,  notice  some  matters  of  minor 
interest  connected  with  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Union. 

Spain,  the  Treaty  with  whom  we  gave  an  account  of  in  the  last  Book,  had 
evinced  no  disposition  to  fulfil  its  part  of  the  contract,  by  withdrawing  behind 
the  stipulated  frontier  ;  and  negotiations,  tedious,  evasive,  and  unsatisfactory, 
were  carried  on,  both  at  Madrid  and  at  Philadelphia.  The  reasons  assigned 
by  the  British  government  for  retaining  possession  of  the  north-western  posts, 
so  long  after  the  peace,  had  been  demonstrated  to  be  valid  and  real,  by  the 
articles  of  Jay's  Treaty.  Those  alleged  by  Spain,  for  a  similar  delay  in  the 
observance  of  the  Treaty  concluded  with  it,  (if  it  ought  not  to  be  designated  an 
infraction  of  that  Treaty,)  were  too  manifestly  not  the  real  grounds  for  its 
conduct. 

And  full  demonstration  of  this  fact  was  afterwards  obtained.  For  it  was 
discovered  that  Carondelet,  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  fancying  that  the  dif 
ficulties  into  which  the  unpatriotic  course  of  the  Democrats  had  plunged  their 
country,  as  far  as  France  was  concerned,  must  needs  increase  ;  and  that  when 
they  had  got  to  the  length  of  a  war,  it  might  be  possible  to  make  good  more 
than  the  old  claims  of  Spain,  in  the  region  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  southern 
coast ;  or  at  least  that  Spain  might  share  the  conquests  which  France  would 
be  sure  to  make,  from  a  country  so  unequal  to  it  in  population,  and  wealth, 
and  military  strength ;— it  was  discovered  that  Carondelet  had  renewed  his 
intrigues  in  Kentucky,  and  although  that  State  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
all  that  he  had  been  able  to  offer  as  inducements  to  receive  his  advances,  on 
a  former  occasion,  he  absurdly  enough  expected  that  he  could  detach  it  from 
the  Union,  and  make  it  first  a  dependency,  and  next  a  province  of  the 
Spanish  empire. 
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It  is  very  remarkable,  but  just  as  certainly  true,  that  at  this  period,  whilst  CHAP. 
the  Democrats  were  incessantly  reproaching  the  Federalists  with  treasonable  - 
attachment  to  Britain, — but  seldom  adducing  so  much  as  a  single  case  in  proof,  to  isoi. ' 
and  never  establishing  one  of  their  accusations; — at  this  very  time,  whenever 
any  foreign  power,  France,  Spain,  or  even  Britain  herself,  opened  a  com 
munication  with  a  Democrat,  and  invited  him  to  play  the  traitor  to  his  country, 
it  invariably  succeeded.  At  the  present  day,  it  appears  more  than  incredible, 
—absolutely  impossible, — that  the  Spanish  governor  should  have  found  a 
man  in  Kentucky  willing  to  listen  to  his  proposals.  And  yet  he  not  only 
did  this,  but  that  man  was  a  member  of  the  State  judiciary ;  and  he  was  able 
to  obtain  the  ears  of  two  other  judges,  one  a  member  of  the  Federal  bench, 
— who  instead  of  denouncing  the  tempter,  chose  rather  to  incur  the  guilt  of 
misprision  of  treason ;  and  in  after  years,  when  their  share  in  this  infamous 
traffic  was  brought  to  light,  were  permitted  to  escape  the  punishment  they  so 
richly  deserved,  by  stating  that  they  had  not  disclosed  the  treachery  because 
they  did  not  wish  to  seem  to  pay  court  to  the  President ;  and  because  they 
knew  that  the  State  would  object  to  having  a  Federal  army  quartered  in  it ! 
And  it  was  known  very  well,  although  the  legal  proof  would  have  been  dif 
ficult,  that  several  of  these  ultra-patriotic  State  functionaries  were  in  receipt 
of  pensions  from  Spain,  to  promote  her  designs  and  watch  over  her  interests 
in  that  quarter ! 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  instance  of  corruption  amongst  the  Ultra 
montane  Democrats,  who  were  at  this  time,  as  they  have  continued  to  be,  the 
most  ardent  and  even  violent  partisans  of  the  State-sovereignty  principle, 
against  that  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation.  To  the  most  flagrant  we  have 
referred  in  the  former  chapter,  and  we  will  now  offer  such  details  concerning 
it,  as  its  importance  demands. 

"  Towards  the  close  of  the  [special]  session,"  says  the  Suppressed  History, 
"  the  attention  of  Congress  was  drawn  to  one  of  the  most  singular  conspiracies 
that  had  hitherto  been  attempted  in  the  United  States,  viz.  a  plan  laid  by 
William  Blount,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Liston, 
the  English  minister,  for  the  British  to  invade  the  Spanish  territory  from 
Canada,  aided  by  men  enlisted  within  the  United  States,  and  by  the  In 
dians." 

This  wild  scheme  was  brought  to  light  by  a  letter  sent  by  Blount  to  Carey, 
an  Indian  interpreter,  and  agent  amongst  the  Cherokees,  which  the  agent  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  President.  It  is  not  worth  transcribing,  the  only  point 
in  it  being  the  fact,  that  the  writer  was  doing  his  best  to  get  up  a  private  war, 
in  alliance  with  another  nation,  against  an  ally  of  the  United  States. 

Adams,  with  an  honourable  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  government  to 
Great  Britain,  applied  to  Mr.  Liston  for  information  respecting  the  scheme  of 
Blount ;  and  learned  that  it  was  true  that  a  Captain  Chisholm  (one  of  the 
"  Pioneers  "  of  the  south-western  region)  had  begged  to  be  put  in  communi 
cation  with  the  British  ministry,  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  this  under 
taking,  in  which  Blount  had  engaged  him  ;  and  that  thev  had  declined  to 
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CHAP,  take  any  part  in  it,  on  account  of  the  position  which  the  United  States  had 
—  assumed,  in  respect  of  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe.  But  the  ambassador 
to  isoi.  refused  to  give  up  the  names  of  those  who  were,  to  his  knowledge,  connected 
with  this  affair. 

Blount  was  required  to  appear  in  his  place ;  and  the  House,  through  Sit- 
greaves,  "  impeached  him  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  whereof,  in  due 
time,  full  particulars  would  be  exhibited ;"  and  further  demanded  that  the 
Senate  should  take  an  order  for  his  appearance  to  answer  to  the  threatened 
impeachment.  A  committee,  to  whom  the  Senate  had  referred  the  original 
charge,  had  already  reported  that  in  their  opinion  he  ought  to  be  expelled,  as 
being  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanour ;  and  subsequently,  after  considerable 
debate,  Blount, — having  entered  into  recognisance  for  his  appearance  in  the 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  two  sureties,  Pierce  Butler  and  Thomas 
Blount,  in  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  each,  and  having  been  heard  by  coun 
sel,  (which  was  granted  him,) — he  was  expelled,  twenty-six  voting  "  yea," 
and  only  one,  Tazewell,  "  nay."  He  was  then  delivered  up  by  his  bail,  and 
taken  into  custody ;  but  shortly  released,  being  held  in  a  recognisance  of 
a  thousand  dollars  in  himself,  and  five  hundred  each  in  two  sureties,  for  his 
appearance.  And  thus  the  business  was  dismissed  for  that  session. 

It  w^as  a  truly  unhappy  circumstance  for  "  the  Aurora,"  and  for  Mr.  Wood 
of  the  "  Suppressed  History,"  that  whatever  they  said  about  Blount  and  his 
conspiracy  was  a  reproach  to  their  own  party.  He  was  one  of  their  own 
faction  ;  and  the  only  feasible  defence, — that  it  was  at  bottom  an  intrigue  of 
the  British,  to  create  difficulties  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  and 
France, — was  overturned  by  the  fact  that  enough  of  difficulty  with  these 
powers  already  existed ;  and  that  the  scheme  when  proposed  to  the  British 
by  Blount,  (for  that,  and  not  the  reverse,  was  the  course  taken  by  events,)  was 
rejected  by  them  without  any  delay. 

When  the  matter  was  investigated  more  closely,  it  appeared  that  the 
traitor  Senator,  being  involved  in  speculations  in  the  western  lands,  in  Ten 
nessee,  and  having  a  plan  for  releasing  himself  by  selling  his  land  to  a  com 
pany  formed  in  Britain ;  perceived  an  insuperable  hinderance  to  the  success 
of  his  plan,  in  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  France,  which  was  then  in  agita 
tion,  if  not  indeed  secretly  completed ;  and  fancied,  that  if  he  could  contrive 
the  conquest  of  the  region  on  the  right  bank  and  around  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  by  Britain,  he  would  be  so  much  the  more  sure  of  success.  The 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  the  United  States  would  have  been  of  no  use  to 
him,  because  he  needed  "  British  gold "  to  release  him  from  his  heavy  en 
cumbrance  of  shares  of  the  public  lands  which  he  could  not  take  up,  nor 
otherwise,  except  by  mere  ruin,  get  rid  of. 

Democratic  Tennessee  signalized  its  political  morality  and  its  patriotism, 
by  honouring  the  "  sequestered  "  Senator  with  a  seat  in  the  State  senate, 
and  electing  him  to  the  presidency  of  that  body.  In  another  place  we  shall 
observe  upon  this  feature  in  the  unbalanced  self-government  of  the  States 
maintained  by  the  Democratic  party, — the  premium  offered  by  it  to  foreign 
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intrigue  ;  which  alter  the  notice  of  these  two  cases  we  arc  compelled  to  allude    CHAP. 

t0   llCrC-  A7DT797 

Next  session,  the  question  of  the  impeachment  of  Blount  was  renewed  ;  but  to  isoi. 
it  made  little  progress,  because  of  the  strength  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House 
of  Representatives ;  and  of  the  much  more  lively  dread  entertained  by  gen 
tlemen  of  their  peculiar  temperament,  of  possible,  or  even  impossible,  violations 
of  the  Constitution  by  the  Federalists;  than  of  such  as  had  actually  been 
effected  by  their  own  partisans.  Nevertheless,  at  last,  five  articles  were 
drawn  up,  and  eleven  members  of  the  House,  including  Sitgreaves,  Bayard, 
Harper,  Pinckney,  and  Dana,  were  appointed  by  ballot  to  conduct  the  im 
peachment  before  the  Senate.  It  was  during  this  ballot  that  the  scandalous 
fracas,  commenced  by  Matthew  Lyon,  and  consummated  by  Roger  Griswold, 
which  we  recounted  in  the  former  chapter,  took  place. 

Early  in  the  following  session,  just  at  the  end  of  the  year  1798,  the  Senate, 
having  formed  itself  into  a  court  of  impeachment  for  the  trial  of  Blount, — 
who  did  not  appear  when  summoned, — commenced  proceedings.  Blount's 
counsel  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  as  Senators  were  not  "  civil 
officers  of  the  United  States ; "  and  also,  their  client  had  been  expelled  from 
the  Senate,  and  was  not,  therefore,  impeachable,  even  if  they  were ;  further, 
they  demanded  the  privilege  of  jury.  On  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  the 
whole  case  turned,  and  on  the  7th  of  January,  1799,  by  the  vote  of  fourteen 
against  eleven,  that  jurisdiction  was  denied;  and  "  so  the  impeachment  fell 
to  the  ground." 

Mr.  Wood's  commentary  upon  this  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  is 
highly  characteristic.  "  Although,"  says  he,  "  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such 
a  conspirator  as  Blount  should  have  escaped  the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes, 
yet  the  decision  was  certainly  favourable  to  the  rights  of  the  people ;  for  if 
once  the  right  of  impeaching  members  of  Congress  had  been  established,  it 
would  have  proved  a  powerful  engine  of  tyranny."  And  he  thereupon  gives 
the  names  of  the  minority  who  voted  for  "  this  dreadful  prerogative,"  as  those 
of  enemies  to  their  country !  Jefferson  was  equally  opposed  to  the  power  of 
impeachment,  "  knowing  of  no  solid  purpose  of  punishment,  which  the  courts 
of  law  were  not  equal  to."  And  perhaps  it  would  have  been  a  wiser  course 
for  the  government  to  have  proceeded  against  the  "  conspirator  "  in  the  Fe 
deral  court,  as  a  violator  of  the  Constitution.  The  death  of  Blount  soon  after 
wards  happily  prevented  the  insolent  triumph  of  his  factious  supporters  from 
being  carried  any  further ;  but  the  opportunity  for  establishing  a  valuable 
precedent  was  lost  for  ever. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1797,  Marshall  and  Gerry  joined  Pinckney  in 
Paris  ;  and  immediately  began  to  attempt  the  execution  of  their  commission, 
giving  the  customary  notice  of  their  presence,  and  of  their  readiness  to  be  ac 
credited  as  the  ambassadors  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  terms  of  their  instructions,  they  were  charged  to  require  redress  for 
the  entire  and  too  long  series  of  injuries  and  wrongs  inflicted  upon  America, 
through  her  commerce  especially ;  they  might  however,  if  they  could,  obtain 
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c  H  A  P.  a  treaty  without  that  redress  ;  but  in  this  case,  the  matter  was  to  be  left  (as  it 
-  had  been  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain)  for  subsequent  adjudication.  Certain 
to  i80i.  alterations  in  the  commercial  Treaty  with  France,  to  adapt  it  to  the  circum 
stances  of  that  country,  then  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  were  to  be  made,  if  it 
was  desired.  Other  changes  were  also  to  be  proposed,  as,  for  instance,  "  a 
mutual  renunciation  of  the  same  territories  and  possessions  that  were  the  sub 
jects  of  the  guarantee  and  renunciation  in  the  6th  and  llth  Articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Alliance,"  might  be  substituted  "  for  the  reciprocal  guarantee." 
But  if  that  guarantee  should  be  insisted  upon,  "  some  modification  "  of  it  was 
declared  to  be  needful.  Those  articles  were  maintained  to  apply  to  a  defen 
sive  war  alone  ;  and  it  was  added,  that  <f  particular  caution  must  be  used,  in 
discussing  this  subject,  not  to  admit  any  claims,  on  the  ground  of  the  gua 
rantee,  in  relation  to  the  existing  war  ;  as  we  do  not  allow  that  the  casus 
fcedcris  applies  to  it." 

i(  Conscious  integrity  authorizes  the  government  to  insist,  that  no  blame  or 
censure  be  directly  or  indirectly  imputed  to  the  United  States."  "  No  sti 
pulation  [can]  be  made,  under  colour  of  which  tribunals  can  be  established 
within  our  jurisdiction,  or  personal  privileges  claimed  by  French  citizens, 
incompatible  with  the  complete  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  United 
States,  in  matters  of  policy,  commerce,  and  government."  And  "  finally,  the 
great  object  of  the  government  being  to  do  justice  to  France  and  her  citizens, 
if  in  any  thing  we  have  injured  them;  to  obtain  justice  for  the  multiplied  in 
juries  they  have  committed  against  us;  and  to  preserve  peace;  your  style 
and  manner  of  proceeding  will  be  such  as  shall  most  directly  lead  to  secure 
those  objects." 

We  give  these  details,  that  the  correct  views  of  the  subject  entertained  by 
Adams  and  his  advisers,  their  honourable  intentions,  and  the  absence  of  any 
diplomatic  duplicity  in  the  specific  purpose  of  the  mission,  may  be  clearly  ap 
parent  ;  and  that  the  blame  for  the  shape  assumed  by  events  subsequently, 
may  be  attributed  to  the  really  guilty  party.  But  we  must  refer  to  the  con 
temporaneous  history  of  France  for  the  full  explanation  of  those  minor  revo 
lutions,  which  had  exaggerated  all  the  difficulties  of  the  envoys'  task ;  as  a 
type  of  which  may  be  noted  the  fact,  that  at  the  head  of  the  department  with 
which  they  were  required  to  treat,  was  Talleyrand ;  who  had  but  too  plainly 
indicated  his  contempt  for  the  transatlantic  republic,  and  to  whom  much  of 
the  insulting  conduct  of  the  French  government  to  America  might  be 
ascribed. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  the  envoys  waited  upon  Talleyrand,  and  delivered 
their  letters  of  credence  ;  and  were  informed  by  him,  that,  by  the  order  of  the 
Directory,  he  was  then  preparing  a  Report  upon  the  existing  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  France,  and  that  when  it  was  finished,  he  would  tell  them 
what  steps  were  to  follow.  "  Cards  of  hospitality  "  as  the  authorizations  for 
the  residence  of  foreigners  in  Paris  were  called,  were  then  given  to  them, — "  in 
a  style  suitable  to  their  official  character,"  says  Wood,  (gladly  quoting  the 
words  of  the  despatch,)  but  as  it  happened  that  they  were  accredited  ambassa- 
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dors  from  an  independent  power,  acknowledged  as  such  by  every  means  pos-   CHAP. 
siblc    by  France,  and  at   that  very  time   a   party  to  unrepealed   treaties  of  - 
alliance  with  her,  the  only  suitable  "cards  of  hospitality"  would  have  been    toiiui. 
the  acknowledgment  and  reception  of  them  in  that  character. 

"On  the  llth  of  November,"  above  a  month  after  Talleyrand's  "cards  of 
hospitality," — (we  are  following  the  statements  in  the  fi  Suppressed  History," 
that  we  may  avoid  the  possibility  of  any  imputation  upon  our  story ;) — "  on 
the  llth  of  November,  the  envoys  wrote  an  official  letter  to  Talleyrand,  com 
plaining  of  having  not  yet  received  any  reply  from  him,  or  the  Directory,  of 
the  situation  in  which  they  were  thus  left.  Not  obtaining  an  answer,  they 
sent  their  secretary,  Major  Rutledge,  to  Talleyrand;  who  informed  him  that 
he  had  communicated  the  letter  of  the  envoys  to  the  Directory,  and  they 
would  direct  him  what  steps  to  take.  This  was  the  whole  of  the  official  inter 
course  our  envoys  had  with  the  French  government." 

Meanwhile  a  series  of  transactions  had  been  commenced,  which  remains 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  diplomacy.  Jefferson  himself  felt  it  to  be 
so  infamous  that,  after  he  had  recovered  from  his  first  surprise,  he  invariably 
treated  it  as  a  ruse  of  the  President,  and  of  his  Federalist  coadjutors  ;  calling 
it  "  the  X.  Y.  Z.  delusion,"  "  the  X.  Y.  Z.  duperies,"  "  the  X.  Y.  Z.  inflam 
mation,"  &c.,  and  remarking  in  a  letter  to  Pendleton, — "  You  know  what  a 
wicked  use  has  been  made  of  the  French  negotiation;  and  particularly,  the 
X.  Y.  Z.  dish  cooked  up  by  *  *  *  *,  where  the  swindlers  are  made  to  appear 
as  the  French  government." 

In  as  few  words  as  possible  we  must  narrate  the  chief  particulars  of  this 
X.  Y.  Z.  affair ;  the  turpitude  of  which  led  Jefferson's  patriotism  to  impute 
it  to  his  own  countrymen,  of  the  opposite  party,  instead  of  to  the  French 
government,  who  had  concocted  the  whole. 

"  Between  the  14th  of  October  and  the  1st  of  November  some  gentlemen, 
(whose  names  were  not  communicated  by  the  Executive  to  Congress,  but  were 
designated  by  the  letters  W.  X.  Y.  and  Z.)  " — Mr.  Wood  omits  to  state  that 
the  envoys  distinctly  said,  in  accounting  for  their  giving  those  names  in 
cipher,  that  "  they  had  promised  Messrs.  X.  and  Y.  that  their  names  should 
in  no  event  be  made  public  ;" — "  some  gentlemen  were  introduced  to  our  en 
voys,  and  two  of  them,  M.  X.  and  M.  Y.,  stated  that  they  had  messages  from 
M.  Talleyrand,  who  was  desirous  that  a  reconciliation  should  take  place,  and 
that  they  would  support  plans  for  that  purpose. 

"  The  substance  of  their  proposals  was,  that  the  Directory,  and  particularly 
two  of  the  members  of  it,  were  exceedingly  irritated  at  some  passages  of  the 
President's  speech  of  the  16th  of  May  past ;  that  an  explanation  of  some  parts 
and  a  reparation  of  others  (which  parts  were  designated)  should  be  made ; 
that  in  lieu  of  reparation  for  the  speech,  the  Directory  would  accept  money ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  loan  for  the  use  of  the  French  republic,  of  thirty-two  millions 
of  florins,  (equal  to  twelve  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,)  and  be 
side  that,  a  sum  of  money,  by  way  of  douceur,  for  the  pocket  of  the  Directory 
and  ministers,  which  might  be  at  the  disposal  of  M.  Talleyrand,  equivalent  to 
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CHAP,    twelve  hundred  thousand  livres,  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling;  that  com- 

— ^ — —  missioners  should  be  appointed  to  ascertain  the  claims  of  the  United  States, 

to  i8oi.    in  like  manner  as  under  our  treaty  with  England, — excepting  those  [vessels] 

condemned  for  want  of  a  role  d'equipage  [this  was  demanded  by  that  royal 

ordonnance,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  a  former  page] ;  which  must 

be  left  a  subject  for  negotiation ;  and   that  France  should,  by  a  new  treaty, 

be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  England. 

"  It  was  also  stated  by  the  same  gentlemen,  and  especially  by  M.  Y.,  (who 
is  called  a  confidential  friend  of  Talleyrand,  but  who  stated  that  he  had  no 
official  character,)  that  the  loan  to  be  made  should  be  executed  by  the  United 
States  purchasing  from  the  French  republic  at  par  a  quantity  of  stock,  bear 
ing  five  per  cent,  interest,  paid  by  Holland  to  France,  known  by  the  name  of 
c  Dutch  Inscriptions,'  and  which  at  market  was  worth  only  ten  shillings  in 
the  pound. 

"  It  was  also  demanded,  that  our  government  should  advance  to  our  citizens 
the  amount  of  indemnifications  to  be  paid  for  illegal  captures  by  France,  the 
said  amount  to  be  afterwards  repaid  by  France  to  our  government ;  and  it 
was  added  that  it  would  be  extremely  proper  that  the  amount  of  indemnifica 
tions  thus  paid  to  our  citizens,  should  again  be  applied  by  them  in  new  sup 
plies  to  the  French  government.  This  last  point  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  dropped  by  those  agents  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  October,  M.  Y.  gave  in 
writing  "  certain  propositions ;  which  "  were  to  be  made  by  our  envoys  as 
coming  from  themselves,  and  M.  Talleyrand  would  undertake  to  use  his  in 
fluence  with  the  Directory  to  have  them  adopted.  But  M.  X.  added,  that 
M.  Talleyrand  would  not  consent,  even  to  lay  the  propositions  before  the  Di 
rectory,  without  previously  receiving  the  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or 
the  greater  part  of  it.  They  were,  however,  rejected  by  our  envoys,  who 
hinted  that  they  would  pay  the  douceur  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty." 

M.  Y.  had  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  affair,  speaking  of  the  dissatisfaction 
felt  at  these  passages  in  the  President's  speech,  said  most  emphatically, — "  I 
will  not  conceal  from  you,  gentlemen,  that,  this  satisfaction  being  made,  the 
essential  part  of  the  treaty  remains  to  be  adjusted:  il  faut  de  V argent, — il 
faut  beaucoup  a"  argent." 

There  were  seven  propositions  on  the  paper  given  to  the  envoys  by  M.  Y.^ 
which  amounted  to  the  request  for  an  armistice  of  six  months, — and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  war  had  not  been  declared  by  either  government, — for 
the  completion  of  negotiations ;  for  a  commission  to  decide  upon  the  claims 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  on  the  ground  of  captures  by  French  priva 
teers ;  those  claims  to  be  paid  by  the  American  government,  "under  the 
name  of  an  advance  to  the  French  Republic,  who  shall  repay  it  in  a  time  and 
manner  to  be  agreed  on  ;"  and  one  envoy  to  return  for  the  purpose  of  arrang 
ing  the  cash  purchase  of  the  Dutch  rescriptions,  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty 
being  carried  on  by  the  other  two  in  the  mean  while,  except  as  to  the  question 
of  the  rah  d? Equipage. 

"  M.  Tallevrancl,  on  the  28th  of  October,  offered  to  Mr.  Gerry  for  perusal, 
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an  arrct  of  the   Directory,  in  which  they  had  demanded  reparation  for  the    c  HA  p. 
President's  speech  ;  and  added  that  he  thought  '  that  by  offering  money  they  - 
could  prevent  the  effect  of  the  arret ;  '  and  on  the  3rd  of  November,  M.  Y.  *  to  isi-i. 
showed  the  envoys  a  copy  of  a  letter,  said  to  be  prepared  by  M.  Talleyrand 
in  pursuance  of  the  arret,  which  he  said  would  be  sent,  unless  they  came  in 
to  the  above-stated  proposition.    The  envoys  said  they  did  not  wish  the  letter 
to  be  delayed,  but,  notwithstanding,  it  was  never  sent.     M.  Y.  also  argued  a 
great  deal  on  the  immense  power  of  France,  the  danger  of  a  war  to  America, 
the  impending  ruin  of  England,  the  certainty  of  the  invasion,  the  great  advan 
tage  of  neutrality,  and  the  great  number  of  friends  to  France  and  America, 
who  would  throw  the  blame  of  the  rupture  of  the  negotiation  on  the  British 
party. 

"  To  all  these  insinuations  the  envoys  answered  with  firmness,  still  declaring 
that  they  had  full  powers  to  make  a  treaty  to  restore  friendship,  but  none  to 
make  a  war,  which  would  amount  to  a  breach  of  neutrality ;  and  they  agreed, 
on  the  1st  of  November,  to  have  no  further  direct  intercourse  with  the  French 
government." 

Not  discouraged  by  his  former  want  of  success,  and  thinking,  perhaps, 
that  the  very  allowance  of  this  irregular  intercourse  by  the  envoys  was  so 
pusillanimous  as  to  justify  the  expectation  that  in  the  end  they  would  give 
way,  M.  Y.  returned  to  the  charge  on  the  17th  of  December,  urging  Gerry 
to  comply  with  the  gratuity  scheme,  and  reducing  the  amount  of  Dutch  re- 
scriptions,  which  they  should  purchase,  by  a  half;  suggesting  also,  that  as  the 
State  of  Virginia  owed  M.  Beaumarchais  a  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand 
pounds,  of  which  he  would  be  content  to  receive  the  hundred  thousand  alone  ; 
by  adding  a  poor  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  sum  which  M.  Beaumarchais 
would  renounce,  the  present  could  at  once  be  managed,  and  similarly  with 
the  rescriptions.  He  also  threatened,  as  he  had  in  fact  once  before  done,  that 
in  case  of  non-compliance,  a  few  frigates  should  be  sent  from  St.  Domingo  to 
ravage  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Gerry,  accompanied  by  M.  Y.,  went  afterwards  to  Talleyrand,  intimated 
to  him  the  tenor  of  M.  Y.'s  proposals,  and  asked  him  to  fix  an  early  day  to 
meet  his  colleagues  at  his  residence,  that  they  might  confer  upon  the  whole 
subject  of  the  negotiations  ;  he  also  inquired  respecting  a  rumour  of  the  in 
tention  of  the  Directory  to  order  all  Americans  to  quit  Paris  at  a  day's  notice. 
Talleyrand  avoided  the  latter  question ;  but  said  "  that  the  information  M.  Y. 
had  given  was  just,  and  might  be  relied  on  ;  but  that  he  would  reduce  to 
writing  his  propositions,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  after  he  had  shown 
them  to  Mr.  Gerry,  he  burnt  the  paper." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview,  Gerry  departed  alone,  leaving  M.  Y. 
with  Talleyrand.  The  substance  of  the  Minister's  memorandum,  as  Gerry 
afterwards  stated,  was,  that — "  France  having  been  serviceable  to  the  United 
States,  they  wished  to  be  serviceable  to  her  in  return ;  and  would  undertake 
to  purchase  at  par  the  sixteen  millions  of  Dutch  rescriptions,  and  to  give  her 
further  assistance  when  in  their  power.  The  French  government  would  there- 
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c  H  \  P.    upon  take  measures  for  reimbursing  the  equitable  demands   of  America,  and 
—  to  give  free  navigation  to  its  ships  in  future." 


P.  1797 


to  iso i'.  We  may  here  state,  that  W.  was  a  member  of  a  mercantile  house  of  Paris  ; 
X.  was  M.  Hottinguer,  a  gentleman  known  to  Pinckney,  whom  there  was 
no  reason  for  distrusting ;  Y.  was  M.  Bellamy,  a  citizen  of  Hamburg ;  and 
Z.,  M.  Hauteval,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  who  had  once  lived  at  Boston, 
and  was  known  to  Gerry.  And  although  the  intercourse  maintained  with 
these  gentlemen  was  strictly  and  avowedly  unofficial,  and  private,  Talleyrand 
was  quite  enough  identified  with  it  to  justify  the  American  ambassadors  in 
regarding  them  as  agents  for  him. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1798,  the  President  sent  down  to  Congress  a 
message,  stating  that  although  every  effort  had  been  made  to  effect  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  differences  between  the  country  and  France,  the  special 
mission  had  totally  failed;  he  therefore  reiterated  the  recommendations  he 
had  formerly  made,  and  exhorted  Congress  to  adopt,  "  with  promptitude, 
decision,  and  unanimity,  such  measures  as  the  ample  resources  of  the  country 
afforded,  for  the  protection  of  our  seafaring  and  commercial  citizens;  for  the 
defence  of  any  exposed  portions  of  our  territory  ;  for  replenishing  our  arsenals,, 
&c. ;  and  to  provide  such  efficient  revenue  as  would  be  necessary  to  defray 
extraordinary  expenses,  and  supply  the  deficiencies  which  might  be  occa 
sioned  by  depredations  on  our  commerce." 

The  manful  tone  of  this  "  message  "  sadly  disconcerted  Jefferson.  He  had 
told  Madison,  on  the  strength  of  a  letter  from  Talleyrand  to  "an  individual," 
[some  too  philo-Callican  citizen,  undoubtedly,]  that  "  our  envoys  had  been 
heard,  that  their  pretensions  were  high,  that  possibly  no  arrangement  might 
take  place,  but  that  there  would  be  no  declaration  of  war  by  France."  On 
the  21st  of  March,  he  writes, — "  A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  ap 
pearance  of  our  political  atmosphere.  *  *  *  The  insane  message  which  you 
will  see  in  the  public  papers  has  had  great  effect.  Exultation  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  certainty  of  victory;  while  the  other  is  petrified  with  astonish 
ment."  For  the  news  of  a  fresh  aggression  on  the  commerce  of  the  Union, 
by  the  Directory,  had  more  clearly  interpreted  the  desire  for  peace  which 
the  Democrats  boasted  of,  on  behalf  of  France. 

It  appears  that  Talleyrand  did  dine  with  Gerry  and  his  colleagues,  as  he 
promised,  although  not  the  least  advantage  followed  from  it.  The  Directory 
had  it  already  in  contemplation  to  declare  "  as  good  prize,  all  neutral  ships 
haying  on  board  merchandises  and  commodities,  the  production  of  England  or 
of  the  English  possessions,  that  the  flag,  as  they  term  it,  might  no  longer  cover 
the  property  ;  "  and  "that  the  ports  of  France  should  be  shut  (except  in 
case  of  distress)  against  all  neutral  ships,  which  in  the  course  of  their  voyage 
should  have  touched  at  an  English  port ; "  and  on  the  18th  of  January,  a 
resolution  to  that  effect  was  approved  by  the  council  of  ancients,  and  by  order 
of  the  Directory,  sealed  and  issued,  as  law. 

On  the  day  before,  the  three  American  envoys  signed  a  long,  complete,  and 
able  memorial,  addressed  to  Talleyrand,  upon  the  situation  of  affairs  between 
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the  two  governments;  and  on  the  31st,  (for  they  could  not  get  it  translated  CHAP. 
into  French  before,)  they  delivered  it.     On  the  27th  of  the  following  month, 


having  received  no   answer,  they  solicited  a  personal  interview,  which  was     toi'uoi. 
obtained  on  the  2nd  of  March. 

In  this  interview,  the  proposals  of  M.  Y.  (Bellamy)  were  spoken  of,  as  of 
a  kind  it  was  impossible  to  accede  to;  and  Talleyrand  complained  not  only 
of  Adams'  speeches,  but  of  Washington's  also  ;  and  pressed  the  loan  proposi 
tion  as  the  only  means  of  effecting  an  amicable  arrangement,  alleging  the  pos 
sibility  of  concealing  the  nature  of  the  transaction  sufficiently  to  prevent  its 
being  regarded  by  England  as  a  breach  of  the  neutrality.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  time  was,  however,  taken  up  by  a  discussion  of  the  propriety  and  law 
fulness  of  the  envoys'  going  beyond  their  instructions ;  the  proposal  to  do 
which,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arch-diplomatist,  ought  to  have  been 
sufficient  to  show  them  the  dangers  of  their  position. 

A  second  interview,  a  few  days  afterwards,  was  not  a  whit  more  satisfac 
tory  in  its  result ;  and  Talleyrand's  own  proposals  bore  a  still  more  suspicious 
resemblance  to  those  of  MM.  X.  Y.  Z.;  as  Pinckney  told  him.  And  then  a 
pause  occurred,  during  which  "  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
French  Republic"  seems  to  have  thought  that  Gerry,  whom  he  well  knew 
to  be  of  a  different  way  of  thinking  concerning  the  relations  of  France  gener 
ally,  from  his  colleagues,  would  make  up  his  mind  to  assume  the  functions 
of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  sole, — Marshall  and  Pinck 
ney  being  induced  to  return. 

No  reply  had  yet  been  made  to  the  Memorial ;  but  on  March  the  18th, 
it  was  presented,  and  a  less  satisfactory  document  could  not  have  been 
imagined.  It  asserted  as  "  an  incontestable  truth/'  which  had  been  "  entirely 
passed  over  in  the  memorial  "  of  the  ambassadors,  "  that  the  priority  of  griev 
ances  and  complaints  belonged  to  the  French  Republic ;  "  and  that  all  the 
grievances  complained  of  by  them,  were  no  more  than  "  a  necessary  conse 
quence  of  the  measures,  which  the  prior  conduct  of  the  United  States  had 
justified  on  the  part  of  the  French  Republic."  The  proclamation  of  neutrality, 
the  Treaty  concluded  with  Great  Britain  by  John  Jay,  every  act  by  which 
the  government  of  the  United  States  had  asserted  its  right  to  order  its  own 
affairs,  were  misrepresented,  and  perverted  into  violations  of  the  Treaty  with 
France  ;  while  the  pacific  intentions,  and  the  "  proofs  of  most  sincere  friend 
ship  and  interest,"  which  it  was  alleged  had  characterized  the  conduct  of  the 
French,  were  as  much  misrepresented,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  And 
so,  throughout  the  whole  paper,  every  plain  fact  was  twisted  into  the  sem 
blance  of  something  most  diverse  from  it ;  further  example  of  which  process 
we  need  not  give. 

The  practical  conclusion  was,  that  "  notwithstanding  the  kind  of  prejudice 
which  has  been  entertained  with  respect  to  [the  envoys],  the  executive  Direc 
tory  is  disposed  to  treat  with  that  one  of  the  three,  whose  opinions,  presumed 
to  be  impartial,  promise  in  the  course  of  the  explanations  more  of  that  reci 
procal  confidence  which  is  indispensable."  And  Talleyrand  had  the  audacity 
VOL.  n.  2  i. 
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CHAP,  to  add,  that  he  "flattered  himself,  that  this  overture  would  not  meet,  on 
— ; — —  the  part  of  the  commissioners   and  envoys  extraordinary,  with  any  serious 
to  isoi.    difficulty!" 

The  rejoinder  which  the  envoys  sent  to  this  insolent  reply  was  a  complete 
refutation  of  all  the  misrepresentations  of  Talleyrand's  paper,  in  a  tone  worthy 
of  their  position  as  the  representatives  of  an  independent  nation.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  attempt  an  abridgment  of  it ;  as  our  story  of  the  entire  series  of 
relations  and  negotiations  has  included  every  notable  fact  referred  to  in  it,  and 
the  expositions  of  points  of  international  law  are  of  comparatively  little  interest 
to  us  now. 

But  Talleyrand  had  already  prepared  for  the  final  stroke,  and  in  a  very 
short  note  addressed  to  Gerry,  on  April  the  3rd,  1798,  he  stated  that  "  he 
supposed  that  Messrs.  Pinckney  and  Marshall  had  thought  it  useful  and 
proper,  in  consequence  of  intimations  given  in  a  former  note  of  his,  and  of 
the  obstacle  which  their  known  opinions  had  interposed  to  the  desired  recon 
ciliation,  to  quit  the  territory  of  the  republic.  On  this  supposition  "  he  in 
vited  Gerry  to  resume  their  "  reciprocal  communications  upon  the  interests 
of  the  French  Republic  and  the  United  States  of  America." 

No  such  supposition  was  warranted  by  any  thing  the  envoys  had  said ;  but 
the  great  diplomatist  believed  that  he  might  venture  upon  any  insult ;  and  he 
measured  Gerry  by  what  he  had  seen  of  Monroe,  and  fancied  that  by  separ 
ating  him  in  that  way  from  his  colleagues,  and  by  exciting  his  love  of  appro 
bation  to  the  proper  pitch,  he  should  gain  all  that  he  desired,  notwithstanding 
the  Presidency  of  Adams.  And  Gerry  was  weak  enough  to  imagine  that  he 
could  prevent  "  an  immediate  rupture,"  by  accepting  the  flattering  distinction 
then  made  in  his  favour.  It  was  not,  however,  a  very  satisfactory  position 
that  he  found  himself  in;  for  on  the  16th  of  April,  he  wrote  to  entreat  the 
President  to  assist  him  in  extricating  himself  from  the  "  predicament "  into 
which  he  had  brought  himself;  which  he  explains  in  a  note  as  "his  painful 
residence  there  as  a  political  cipher." 

Pinckney  before  long  obtained,  but  not  without  abundance  of  trouble  and 
annoyance,  permission  to  delay  his  departure  until  his  daughter,  who  was  an 
invalid,  had  tried  the  effect  of  the  climate  of  the  South ;  and  Marshall,  with 
as  great  difficulty,  procured  a  passport  and  a  safe-conduct,  as  a  protection 
against  the  French  cruisers,  for  his  immediate  return;  Gerry  being  left 
in  the  situation,  which  every  day  became  more  irksome,  to  which  the  politics 
of  his  party  had  unfortunately  committed  him.  The  good-will  of  France  to 
her  trans-Atlantic  ally,  which  constituted  so  large  a  portion  of  the  stock  in 
trade  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Republican  party  in  America,  did  not,  however,  cease 
to  display  itself  in  its  peculiar  manner,  even  now.  And  we  must  now  glance 
at  the  effect  produced  in  the  States  by  the  divulgation  of  the  line  of  conduct 
pursued  by  the  Directory  towards  the  members  of  the  special  mission. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  real  difference  between  the  Federalists  and 
their  opponents  respecting  the  question  now  raised  was  simply  this, — the 
Federalists  believed  that  peace  was  essential  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
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institutions  of  their  country,  and  they  went  as  far  as  they  could  with  honour    CHAP. 
(we  might  safely  say  they  went  beyond  that  point  in  regard  to  France,)  to  - 
maintain  it  with  all  nations ; — the  Republicans  desired  war  with  Britain  on    to  isoi. 
any  pretext,  or  on  none,  and  peace  with  France  on  whatever  terms  she  chose 
to  lay  down.     The  furious  clamour  which  rose  against  the  mission  of  John 
Jay  to  England,  and  the  Treaty  he  negotiated,  may  be  instructively  contrasted 
with  the  behaviour  of  the  same  party  respecting  the  mission  of  Gerry  and  his 
companions,  and  the  duplicity  and  insolence  of  Talleyrand. 

The  debates  in  Congress,  which  followed  the  Message  of  March  the  19th, 
clearly  manifest  the  fearful  anxiety  of  the  upholders  of  the  administration  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace ;  and  the  slavish  subservience  of  the  Opposition  to 
the  designs  of  France,  by  which  they  hoped  to  embarrass  the  President,  to 
gain  another  triumph  over  Great  Britain,  and  to  secure  for  themselves  the 
supremacy  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  "  Sprigg's  Resolutions  "  were  the 
subject  discussed ;  but  the  issue  was  the  demand  for  the  production  of 
the  papers,  which  had  induced  Adams  to  advise  the  adoption  of  martial 
measures. 

Unexpectedly,  and  as  it  proved  unhappily  also,  for  the  Opposition  little 
dreamed  of  what  they  were  asking,  the  President  sent  down  to  the  House  the 
whole  of  the  correspondence  relating  to  "  the  X.  Y.  Z.  affair  ; "  and  though  he 
stated  his  own  wish  that  it  should  be  kept  from  the  public  for  a  time,  he  left 
the  publication  of  it  to  the  Houses.  This  they  speedily  resolved  upon ;  and 
not  only  Congress,  but  the  whole  nation,  rose  almost  as  one  man,  to  repu 
diate  the  shameful  conditions  under  which  alone,  it  was  but  too  plain,  the 
friendship  of  France  could  be  maintained.  Pinckney's  expression — "  Millions 
for  defence,  not  a  cent  for  tribute  !  " — became  the  rallying  cry  from  end  to  end 
of  the  Union;  and  just  as  five  and  twenty  years  before,  provoked  by  Britain, 
so  now,  provoked  by  France,  the  spirit  of  the  people  mounted  at  once  to 
enthusiasm, — and  the  victory  of  Federalism  seemed  secure. 

Jefferson  sat  grimly  at  his  post,  outwardly  the  mere  president  of  the  Senate, 
rigidly  impartial ;  in  fact,  palpitating  in  every  fibre  with  mortification  at  the 
new  current  of  events,  which  not  only  swept  away  all  his  schemes,  but  defied 
the  might  of  his  pen.  "  Marcellus  "  thundered  in  Fenno's  Journal ;  but 
Madison  could  not  be  persuaded  to  silence  him  ;  a  few  desperate  motions  in 
Congress  were  hazarded  ;  and  one  which  diminished  the  proposed  armament 
of  sixteen  ships  to  twelve  succeeded.  But  there  was  nothing  that  Democracy 
could  do,  except  retreat  to  its  strong-holds — the  State  legislatures,  and  labour 
there  to  lay  the  foundations  of  better  fortune  ;  and  that  (as  we  have  seen) 
it  did. 

And  so,  foundries  for  cannon  were  bought  or  hired ;  ships  of  war  were  de 
creed, — about  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  being  granted  for  the  purpose  ; 
the  artillery  was  increased  by  a  second  regiment ;  the  harbours  were  ordered 
to  be  fortified ;  and  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  was  proposed  to  be 
raised  immediately.  How  powerfully  the  reappearance  of  the  old  black 
cork  idc,  the  presentation  of  Addresses  to  the  President  from  every  part  of 
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CHAP,   the  Union,  and  the  Tyrtaean  efforts  of  Hopkinson  and  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
aided  in  this  general  rising  against  the  insolence  of  France,  what  we  have 
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to  1801.    already  said  will  show. 

The  provisional  army  was  decreed  ;  decreed  too  was  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  on  the  ocean ;  bills  were  brought  in,  and  without  much  delay  be 
came  law,  restricting  the  facilities  for  the  naturalization  of  emigrants,  which 
had  permitted  the  growth  of  a  really  foreign  faction  in  the  heart  of  the 
States  ;  and  for  empowering  the  President  to  deal  with  suspicious  aliens;  and 
whilst  all  was  thus  in  boundless  excitement  and  turmoil,  Marshall  returned, 
bringing  with  him  the  story  of  the  last  indignities  the  special  mission  had  ex 
perienced  in  France  ;  and  the  indignation  they  had  roused  in  the  hearts  of 
Pinckney  and  himself. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  demonstration  of  the  secret  connexion  of  the 
Democratic  press  with  France,  of  the  very  grossest  kind,  was  afforded. 
"  The  Aurora  "  printed  Talleyrand's  reply  to  the  memorial  of  the  three  en 
voys,  the  falsehoods  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  of,  without  either  the 
memorial  or  the  rejoinder, — and  that,  too,  before  the  document  had  reached 
the  hands  of  the  President,  or  his  Secretary  of  State!  And  it  was  on  this 
account,  that  the  whole  of  the  papers  and  correspondence,  both  those  relating 
to  the  X.  Y.  Z.  affair,  and  those  respecting  Talleyrand's  manifesto,  were 
printed  by  the  government,  and  circulated  in  unusual  numbers  through  the 
Union.  This  baseness  will  show  the  depth  reached  now  by  the  Democratic 
party  ; — for  they  neither  explained,  nor  disowned  the  Editor  of"  the  Aurora;  " 
and  Jefferson,  so  far  from  evincing  any  patriotic  disgust  at  this  scandalous 
treason,  even  recommended  "  the  Aurora  "  to  Madison's  attention,  as  deserv 
ing  of  some  pecuniary  help  ! 

Of  the  "  Citizen  Act "  as  that  limitation  of  the  capability  of  naturalization 
was  entitled,,  we  have  said  somewhat;  and  we  have  referred  generally  to 
"  the  Alien  Acts."  But  of  these  we  must  now  speak  more  particularly  ;  and 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  neither  in  the  universal  usage  of  civilized  nations, 
nor  yet  in  the  immutable  principles  of  justice,  is  there,  or  ever  has  there  been, 
any  thing  to  cast  any — the  least — doubt  upon  the  right,  assumed  in  these  Acts, 
of  a  nation  to  consult  for  its  own  safety,  by  exercising  control  over  the  citizens 
of  other  nations  residing  within  its  territories,  in  times  of  war  or  commotion, 
or  whenever  its  relations  with  those  other  nations  were  by  any  means  dis 
turbed. 

By  these  Acts,  which  were  three  in  number,  it  was  provided  that  a  register 
of  resident  aliens  should  be  kept ;  and  they  were  required,  under  specified 
penalties,  to  report  themselves  to  particular  officers,  at  certain  times  ; — it  was 
also  made  lawful  for  the  President  to  order  all  such  aliens  as  he  judged  to  be 
dangerous  to  quit  the  territory  of  the  United  States  within  a  limited  time ; 
and  in  case  any  alien,  having  received  such  an  order,  should  be  found  in  the 
United  States,  and  at  large,  after  the  term  named,  he  might  be  imprisoned  for 
three  years,  or  a  shorter  period,  and  be  declared  incapable  of  ever  becoming 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States;— and  after  declaration  of  war,  or  in  case  of 
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invasion,  citizens  of  the  hostile  nation,  on  proclamation  by  the  President,  might    (' H  A  P. 
be  imprisoned  or  sent  out  of  the  country. 

It  was  worthy  of  the  Democrats  of  that  day,  in  opposition  to  the  second  of  toi'soi. 
these  Acts,  to  appeal  to  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  was  expressly 
constructed  to  iix  the  term  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  and  to  permit  the  im 
position  of  a  tax  on  imported  negroes  !  And  in  respect  of  effrontery,  mis 
representation,  and  ignorance  of  the  matter  in  hand,  the  Editor  of  "  the 
Aurora,"  and  Mr.  Wood  in  his  "  History,"  which  he  ought  himself  to  have 
"  suppressed,"  with  their  friends  in  Congress,  in  their  pretended  vindication 
of  the  Constitution  on  this  occasion,  may  be  held  to  have  reached  the  highest 
point  attainable  by  ordinary  mortals  !  The  "  Aliens,"  in  behalf  of  whom  all  this 
ire  was  kindled,  could  scarcely  (we  think)  have  been  consulted  by  their  over- 
zealous  advocates.  These  unfortunate  "  martyrs  of  liberty"  (for  most  of  them 
were  French  and  Irish  refugees)  would  hardly  have  consented  to  be  looked 
upon,  and  to  be  classified  in  statistical  tables,  as  "  Imports;"  or  to  be  liable 
to  be  seized  on  landing,  until,  under  some  truly  Democratic  Tariff,  the  mer 
chant  to  whom  they  were  consigned  had  paid  the  duty  on  them ! 

"  As  this  law  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President/'  says  Sullivan, 
"  it  furnished  a  new  and  prolific  theme  of  reproach.  It  was  called  by  the 
Opposition,  a  British  measure ;  a  servile  copying  of  the  forms  of  kingly 
despotism  ;  and  an  incontestable  proof  of  design  to  assimilate  our  government 
to  that  of  England,  and  eventually  to  arrive  at  monarchy."  The  Virginians 
insisted  that  the  power  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  President  by  these  Acts 
would  be  exercised  to  the  injury  of  native  citizens ;  notwithstanding  the 
express  limitation  of  the  provisions  to  aliens.  And  Sullivan  remarks,  that 
<f  the  clamour  against  this  law  undoubtedly  had  a  tendency  to  impair  the 
President's  popularity ;  though  it  is  not  recollected  to  have  been  carried  into 
effect  in  a  single  instance;"  a  statement  which  precisely  accords  with  that 
quoted  in  the  preceding  chapter  from  John  Quincy  Adams's  "  Life  of 
Madison ; "  and  deserves  to  be  particularly  noted,  as  exposing  the  dis 
honesty  of  the  Republican  organs  and  leaders. 

Notwithstanding  this  and  other  available  grounds  of  resistance  to  the 
Administration  and  its  measures,  which  the  Jeffersonians  discovered  ;  the  feel 
ing  of  the  nation  at  large  was  with  John  Adams  ;  and  the  concluding  sentence 
of  his  Message  of  June  the  21st, — "  I  will  never  send  another  minister  to 
France,  without  assurances  that  he  will  be  received,  respected,  and  honoured, 
as  the  representative  of  a  great,  free,  powerful,  and  independent  nation," 
expressed  the  determined  spirit  of  all  that  was  noblest  and  best  in  America. 
And  so  the  armament  went  on. 

Merchant  vessels  were  authorized  to  offer  armed  resistance  to  the  French 
tyranny  on  the  seas,  and  to  assist  in  repressing  it.  Privateers  were  commis 
sioned.  New  vessels  of  war  were  bought ;  and  additional  appropriations 
were  made,  to  augment  the  naval  force  yet  further.  And  now  for  the  first 
time  the  business  of  the  Department  of  War  was  divided,  and  to  meet  the 
necessity  of  the  times,  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  appointed,  to  superintend  this 
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CHAP,    portion  which  now  assumed  the  importance  of  a  national  arm.     Adams  first 

-  solicited  the  services  of  George  Cabot  for  this  office;  and  on  his  declining, 

to  1801.    secured  those  of  Benjamin  Stoddart  of  Maryland.     At  the. same  time  the 

scheme  for  raising  a  provisional  army,  which  had  been  set  on  foot  at  an  earlier 

period,  was  pushed  on  towards  completeness ;  and  a  direct  tax  was  imposed 

to  meet  the  cost  of  this  force,  which  was  made  the  basis  of  a  loan  ;  a  further 

and  a  larger  loan  being  at  the  same  time  authorized. 

For  a  short  time  we  must  return  to  the  conscious  "  political  cipher,"  Gerry. 
As  soon  as  he  was  left  alone,  he  endeavoured  to  turn  to  account  the  oppor 
tunity  which  he  fancied  was  afforded  to  him,  of  renewing  the  interrupted 
intercourse  of  the  United  States  with  France,  and  of  settling  the  differences 
between  the  two  governments  by  a  treaty.  And  Talleyrand,  like  a  skilful 
angler,  played  with  him  at  pleasure,  until  the  time  should  come  for  striking. 
This  lasted  for  about  a  month,  Gerry  being  full  of  uncertainty,  and  having 
obtained  from  the  wily  minister  of  exterior  affairs,  nothing  but  the  promise 
of  a  draft  of  a  Treaty.  He  then  received  notice  from  America,  (intended 
for  the  three  envoys,)  of  the  purposed  publication  of  the  X.  Y.  Z.  papers ; 
and  the  command,  if  no  advance  had  been  made  toward  an  honourable  ad 
justment  of  the  difficulties,  to  leave  France. 

Instead  of  obeying,  Gerry  still  lingered  at  Paris,  hoping  to  do  he  knew  not 
what,  with  the  most  accomplished  dissembler  in  Europe  !  Talleyrand  ad 
hered  to  the  requirement,  that  the  depredations  on  American  commerce  by 
the  French  should  be  compensated  for  by  America  herself;  whom  France 
would  repay — when  she  could.  He  also  assured  Gerry  that  the  Directory 
did  not  wish  for  war  :  a  perfectly  superfluous  assurance,  since  it  was  manifest 
from  the  first,  that  to  go  to  war  with  a  nation  so  distant,  whilst  England  was 
in  arms  against  her,  would  only  lead  to  discomfiture  and  defeat;  whilst 
privateers  and  diplomacy,  aided,  both,  by  the  domestic  traitors  of  the  United 
States,  would  accomplish  all  that  was  desired,  or  indeed  possible. 

But  Adams  had  for  once  been  too  skilful  for  Talleyrand.  Straightforward 
ness  had  outwitted  craft.  In  an  English  Gazette,  the  French  minister  saw 
the  whole  story  of  the  proceedings  of  his  secret  agents,  and  of  his  own  con 
duct,  which  was  the  exact  complement  of  theirs,  in  respect  of  the  American 
envoys.  He  had  but  one  trick  left, — to  demand  an  explanation  of  Gerry 
with  the  loftiest  air  of  injured  innocence  ;  and  this  he  did,  whilst  Gerry  acted 
in  just  such  a  way  as  might  have  been  expected  from  him;  half  frightened, 
and  wholly  perplexed,  he  "  took  his  cue  "  from  Talleyrand,  and  seemed  to 
forget  that  any  thing  had  ever  occurred  to  show  the  connexion  of  MM.  X.  Y. 
and  Z.  with  the  indignant  minister. 

Gerry's  weakness  is  excusable  in  comparison  with  the  conduct  of  Jefferson 
and  his  worthy  ally  "  the  Aurora."  They,  too,  willingly  deceived,  or  more 
probably,  not  deceived,  but  simply  after  their  usual  fashion  utterly  disregarding 
truth,  where  party  was  concerned, — adopted  Talleyrand's  representations  ; 
treated  Pinckney  and  Marshall  as  if  they  had  lent  themselves  to  the  intrigues 
of  knaves,  and  spoke  of  Gerry  as  duped  by  them;  perfectly  careless  of 
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the  honour  of  their  country,  as  they  showed  themselves  regardless  of  the  facts    CHAP. 
of  the  case.  — — 

AVe  cannot  pursue  into  all  their  details  the  remaining  passages  of  this  in-  to  isoi. 
famous  affair.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  state  that,  from  the  beginning  of  June 
to  the  beginning  of  August,  Talleyrand  contrived  to  prevent  Gerry  from 
embarking  for  America.  Every  imaginable  cause  of  delay  was  brought  into 
play,  and  Gerry's  fears  kept  most  distressingly  alive.  At  the  same  time  the 
old  designs  of  France  were  incessantly  pushed  on ;  the  loftiest  professions  of 
love  of  peace,  of  forbearance,  and  of  "  injured  innocence  "  were  made;  and 
unhappily,  in  his  confidence  in  himself,  and  contempt  for  his  opponent,  a 
great  blunder  was  committed, — nothing  less  than  that  of  a  complaint  that 
Adams,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  in  America,  had  not  communicated  to  Congress 
Talleyrand's  own  reply  to  the  envoys,  dated  in  France,  the  18th  of  the  preceding 
month, — which  afforded  Gerry  the  only  opportunity  he  had,  throughout  the 
whole  contest,  of  bestowing  upon  him  a  well-planted  blow.  And  at  last  no 
thing  but  the  vigorous  measures  adopted  by  the  Administration,  and  a  reply 
by  Gerry  to  some  most  palpable  falsehoods  which  those  measures  em 
boldened  him  to  make,  led  to  the  dismission  of  the  bewildered  envoy;  who 
reached  home  in  October,  and  found  that  not  having  consecrated  his  un- 
candid  and  unpatriotic  conduct  by  success,  the  party  whose  schemes  he  had 
tried  to  serve  looked  on  him  with  as  much  distrust  as  the  Federalists  of 
necessity  did ;  and  that  Jefferson  could  think  of  no  better  task  for  him,  than 
that  of  publishing  a  false  account  of  the  whole  embassy,  and  especially  of  the 
X.  Y.  Z.  part  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  himself  into  the  Presidential 
chair. 

After  Gerry's  departure  Fulwar  Skip  with,  American  Consul-general  at 
Paris,  acted  as  irregular  and  self-appointed,  or  provisional,  envoy;  who 
illustrated  his  over-patriotism,  and  the  peculiar  genius  of  Gallic  liberty, 
by  enforcing  just  such  terms  as  the  X.  Y.  Z.  gentlemen  had  done.  And 
other  Americans,  who  had  like  him  gone  quite  over  to  the  French  interest^ 
made  similar  statements  to  their  correspondents  in  the  United  States,  and 
helped  to  sustain  the  Jeffersonians  in  their  representation  of  the  aspect  of 
these  affairs. 

Early  in  the  next  session,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1799,  a  report  on  the 
whole  of  the  transactions  we  have  recorded,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
Pickering,  was  offered  by  Adams  to  Congress.  It  had  become  needful 
in  consequence  of  the  tactics  of  the  Democratic  party,  who  disowned  the 
X.  Y.  Z.  affair.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  baseness  and  duplicity  equal 
to  that  displayed  by  Talleyrand,  in  this  business,  are  so  rare  amongst  men, 
that  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  Jefferson 
and  his  friends  in  that  direction.  So  much  the  more  base,  however,  was  it 
in  them,  to  endeavour  to  fling  upon  their  fellow-countrymen  the  deeper 
odium  of  having  been  imposed  upon  by  swindlers,  and  of  regarding  them  as 
the  representatives  of  the  French  government.  One  passage  from  this  Report 
we  will  quote,  as  it  disposes  of  the  most  material  objection  of  the  Opposition. 
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CHAP.        "  The  sensation  which  these  details  irresistibly  excite,  is  that  of  astonish 
ment  at  the  unparalleled  effrontery  of  all.     Talleyrand,  in  demanding  of  Mr. 


to  i8oi.  Gerry  the  names  of  X.  Y.  and  Z. ;  after  Y.  had  accompanied  him  on  a  visit 
to  the  minister,  with  whom  the  conversation  detailed  in  the  printed  despatches 
then  passed,  aud  who  then  assured  Mr.  Gerry,  '  that  the  information  M.  Y. 
had  given  him  was  just,  and  might  always  be  relied  on;' — after  Z.  had  in 
the  first  instance  introduced  Mr.  Gerry  to  the  minister,  and  served  as  their 
mutual  interpreter,  and  when  the  conversation  between  them  had  also  been 
stated  in  despatches  ; — and  after  X.  Y.  and  Z.  had  all  dined  together  with 
Mr.  Gerry  at  M.  Talleyrand's  table,  on  rising  from  which,  X.  and  Y.  renewed 
the  propositions  about  the  MONEY  !  *  *  *  *  It  was  to  accomplish  the  object 
of  these  intrigues,  that  the  American  envoys  were  kept  at  Paris  unreceived, 
six  months  after  their  credentials  had  been  laid  before  the  Directory ;  and  it 
was  only  because  they  were  superior  to  these  intrigues,  and  that  no  hopes 
remained  of  wheedling  or  terrifying  them  into  a  compliance,  that  two  of  them 
were  then  sent  away — and  with  marks  of  insult  and  contempt." 

We  must  pass  over  the  infamous  attempt  to  reach  Pinckney  through  "  a 
lady,"  who  propounded  the  same  scheme  as  X.  Y.  and  Z.  had  done;  and 
the  more  infamous  attempt  of  "the  Aurora,"  or  Mr.  Wood,  to  excite  indig 
nation  against  the  three  envoys  by  a  story  accusing  them  of  heartless  profli 
gacy  and  barbarity ;  we  cannot  stay  to  develope  the  confession  on  the  part  of 
the  Jeffersonians,  of  the  amount  of  harm  done  by  the  French  cruisers,  implied 
in  their  declaration  that  X.  Y.  and  Z.  were  swindlers  connected  with  the 
privateers  ;  nor  the  absurdity  of  insisting  upon  Talleyrand's  affectation  of 
innocence,  when  the  X.  Y.  Z.  intrigues  appeared  in  the  British  journals  ;  nor 
the  unwonted  mildness  of  Jefferson  respecting  "  the  little  slanderous  imputa 
tion  before  mentioned"  : — what  has  been  related  will  be  sufficient  to  justify  us 
in  stating,  that  in  the  annals  of  civilized  nations  nothing  like  this,  scarcely  any 
thing  second  to  it,  can  be  found. 

Of  the  private  mission  of  Dr.  Logan  something  must  be  said,  although  it 
deserved  little  of  the  notice  it  received  at  the  time.  This  adventurous  and  too 
patriotic  citizen  seems  to  have  carried  one  article  of  his  creed — he  was  a 
Quaker  —  a  little  too  far  in  the  direction  of  secular  affairs;  and  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  Federalists  regarded  him  rather  as  "  moved  by  "  Jefferson 
and  the  factious  spirit  of  Democracy,  than  by  any  other  "  spirit,"  to  under 
take  his  strange  errand.  We  will  condense  Wood's  story,  that,  as  before,  we 
may  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  hostile  partisanship,  about  this  worthy  but 
unwise  man.  Some  facts  we  must,  however,  supply  from  other  sources. 

"  Logan  called  on  me,"  writes  Jefferson  to  Pendleton,  "  four  or  five  days 
before  his  departure,  and  asked  and  received  a  certificate  (in  my  private  capa 
city)  of  his  citizenship  and  circumstances  of  life,  merely  as  a  protection, 
should  he  be  molested  in  the  present  turbulent  state  of  Europe,.  I  have  given 
such  to  a  hundred  others,  and  they  have  been  much  more  frequently  asked 
and  obtained  by  Tories  than  Whigs."  Jefferson  does  not  state  that  he  had 
given  any  other  such  informal  passports  in  the  then  existing  state  of  things 
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in  Europe  ;  and  that  fact  is  of  great  moment  for  the  correct  understanding  of  CHAP. 
the  affair.     Such  a  certificate  given  by  a  private  person,  at  such  a  time,  showed  — ; — — 
an  assumption  of  sovereign  power,  or  else  collusion  with  the  enemies  of  his    to  isoi. 
country  ;    and  justly  implicated  Jefferson  to  the  full  extent  asserted  by  the 
Federalist  journals  in  Logan's  embassy. 

The  pacific  Doctor  went  to  Hamburg,  and  thence  by  Lafayette's  assistance 
journeyed  to  Paris,  where  he  found  that  the  envoys  extraordinary  had  de 
parted,  and  that  all  the  American  vessels  and  seamen  in  the  French  ports  were 
detained  by  an  embargo.  Being  introduced  to  Merlin,  a  man  now  suspect 
to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  his  own  countrymen,  he  sought  to  "  benefit 
his  country,"  by  extemporizing  a  species  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  him. 
"  On  one  of  these  occasions  Merlin  informed  him,  that  France  had  not  the 
least  intention  to  interfere  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  United  States ;  that  his 
country  had  acquired  great  reputation  in  having  assisted  America  to  become 
a  free  republic,  and  that  they  never  would  disgrace  their  own  Revolution  by 
attempting  the  disunion  of  the  United  States ;  "  which  was  surely  very  rea 
sonable  and  right.  Only  it  is  remarkable  that  France  had  interfered  in  the 
public  affairs  of  America  in  every  way,  open  and  covert,  by  which  she  could 
reach  them. 

"  He  observed,"  continues  this  naive  (or  should  we  not  say  ?  knavish)  his 
torian,  "  that  with  respect  to  the  violation  of  our  flag,  it  was  common  with  all 
neutrals,  and  was  provoked  by  the  example  of  England,  and  intended  to  place 
France  on  an  equal  ground  with  her,  so  long  as  she  should  be  permitted  by 
the  neutral  powers  to  avail  herself  of  their  resources.  But  that  the  govern 
ment  of  France,  averse  to  such  a  competition,  were  contemplating  measures 
to  make  their  laws  more  favourable  towards  neutral  nations."  Observations 
which  doubtless  imparted  the  greatest  contentment  to  Dr.  Logan's  mind; 
although  they  did  not  so  much  as  hint  the  remotest  design  of  compensating  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had  suffered  from  Merlin's  own  privateers, 
or  of  giving  up  the  practice  of  a  piracy  condemned  by  all  civilized  nations. 

"  Dr.  Logan,"  the  soft-hearted  visionary  that  he  was,  (deeming  the  as 
surance  of  Skipwith,  that  a  "  report  of  France  adopting  a  more  liberal  sys 
tem  in  regard  to  the  flag  and  property  of  neutrals,  was  gaining  ground  every 
hour,"  a  sufficient  confirmation  of  Merlin's  honeyed  words,)  "  believing  that 
this  manifestation  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  republic  of  France,  [it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  say  to  what "  this  manifestation  "  refers  ;  we  do  not  pre 
tend  to  know,]  would  be  highly  acceptable  to  his  country,  offered  his  services 
to  the  consul-general  to  carry  his  despatches  to  the  President.  But  unhappily 
carrying  only  duplicates,  on  his  return  found  Pickering  already  in  possession 
of  all  he  had  to  communicate  ;  and  to  the  grief  and  indignation  of  patriotism, 
(of  the  Jcffersonian  school,)  was  merely  snubbed  for  his  officiousness. 

From  Washington  he  received  not  a  whit  less  ungracious  acknowledgment 
of  his  imaginary  services ;  but  he  had  better  fortune  with  the  President. 
"  After  his  return  from  France,"  says  Adams  in  one  of  the  notorious  Cun 
ningham  letters,  "  he  made  me  a  visit,  and  politely  informed  me,  that  he 

VOL.  II.  2    M 
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CHAP,  waited  on  me  at  the  request  of  Talleyrand,  to  assure  me  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  the  Directory  wished  for  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  de- 

A.  D.  1797      .        ,  ,  .     .  ,         .  . 

to  1801.  sired  me  to  send  a  minister,  or  authorize  one  already  in  Hiurope,  to  treat,  and 
that  I  might  depend  upon  his  cordial  and  honourable  reception ;  and  that  a 
treaty  should  be  made  to  my  satisfaction.  I  should,  however,  have  paid  no 
attention  to  this,  if  I  had  not  received  other  similar  assurances  through  Mr. 
Murray  and  Mr.  Gerry." 

We  do  not  wonder  that  this  innocently  meant  affair  was  magnified  into  "  a 
secret  mission  from  the  Jacobins  here,  [French  party  in  the  United  States,] 
to  solicit  an  army  from  France,  instruct  them  as  to  their  landing,  £c. ;  "  as 
Jefferson  relates.  Nor  that  an  Act  should  be  passed,  by  which  persons  imi 
tating  Logan's  conduct  were  subjected  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  But  we  do 
marvel  that  this  Act  originated  in  a  suggestion  of  the  President ;  who  in  his 
reply  to  the  Address  of  the  Senate,  inquired  whether  "  the  temerity  and  im 
pertinence  on  the  part  of  individuals  affecting  to  interfere  in  public  affairs," 
ought  not  to  be  investigated  and  corrected  !  But  we  must  turn  to  the  pre 
parations  for  war  made  on  land,  and  to  the  war  itself  waged  on  the  ocean. 

"  As  soon  as  it  was  foreseen,"  says  Sparks,  "  that  a  resort  to  arms  might 
be  necessary,  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  Washington  as  the  individual  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army.  The  weight  of  his  name  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  produce  unanimity  in  the  leaders,  and  secure  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  people."  "  We  must  have  your  name,"  wrote  John  Adams 
to  him,  "  if  you  will  permit  us  to  use  it.  There  will  be  more  efficacy  in  it  than 
in  many  an  army." 

Washington  did  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility  which  his  high  charac 
ter,  and  his  proved  ability,  had  brought  upon  him.  He  wrote  to  Adams,  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  offering  his  best  counsels,  and  suggesting  the  wisest 
course  to  be  adopted  in  such  a  crisis.  But  before  his  letters  arrived  at  the 
seat  of  government,  Adams  had  nominated  him  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Senate,  on  July  the  3rd,  1798,  unani 
mously  confirmed  the  choice.  "  The  Secretary  of  War  was  despatched  in  per 
son  to  Mount  Vernon,  as  the  bearer  of  the  commission. 

"  Washington  accepted  the  appointment  with  two  reservations ;  first,  that 
the  principal  officers  should  be  such  as  he  approved;  secondly,  that  he  should 
not  be  called  into  the  field,  till  the  army  was  in  a  condition  to  require  his 
presence,  or  till  it  became  necessary  by  the  urgency  of  circumstances.  He 
added,  however,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  withhold  any  assistance  he  could 
afford  in  arranging  and  organizing  the  army ;  and  in  conformity  with  the 
rule  he  had  always  followed,  he  declined  receiving  any  part  of  the  emolu 
ments  annexed  to  his  appointment,  until  he  should  be  in  a  situation  to  incur 
expense." 

One  clause  of  his  letter  accepting  the  office,  we  extract.  "  It  was  not  pos 
sible  for  me  to  remain  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to,  recent  transactions.  The 
conduct  of  the  Directory  of  France  towards  our  country,  their  insidious  hos 
tilities  to  its  government,  their  various  practices  to  withdraw  the  affections  of 
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the  people  from  it,  the  evident  tendency  of  their  arts  and  those  of  their  agents   CHAP. 

to  countenance  and  invigorate  opposition,  their  disregard  of  solemn  treaties — 

and  the  laws  of  nations,  their  war  upon  our  defenceless  commerce,  their  treat-  A'toDi8oI?7 
ment  of  our  minister  of  peace,  and  their  demands  amounting  to  tribute,  could 
not  fail  to  excite  in  me  corresponding  sentiments  with  those  which  my  coun 
trymen  have  so  generally  expressed  in  their  affectionate  addresses  to  you. 
Believe  me,  Sir,  no  one  can  more  cordially  approve  of  the  wise  and  prudent 
measures  of  your  administration.  They  ought  to  inspire  universal  confidence, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  combined  with  the  state  of  things,  call  from  Congress 
such  laws  and  means,  as  will  enable  you  to  meet  the  full  force  and  extent  of 
the  crisis." 

"  There  was  much  embarrassment,"  continues  Sparks, "  in  appointing  the  prin 
cipal  officers.  Some  of  those  who  had  served  in  the  Revolution  were  prominent 
candidates  for  appointments  in  the  new  army.  It  became  a  question,  whether 
their  former  rank  should  be  taken  into  account.  If  this  were  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  it  would  deprive  the  army  of  the  services  of  men,  whose  talents, 
activity,  and  influence  were  of  the  greatest  moment,  but  who  would  not  ac 
cept  subordinate  places.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Washington,  that  since  the 
old  army  had  long  been  disbanded,  and  a  new  one  was  now  to  be  formed 
upon  different  principles,  and  for  a  different  object,  no  regard  ought  to  be 
paid  to  former  rank,  but  that  the  best  men  should  be  selected,  and  so  arranged 
as  most  effectually  to  promote  the  public  good.  This  opinion  prevailed. 

"  The  Inspector-general  was  to  be  second  in  command,  and  there  were  to 
be  likewise  two  Major-generals.  For  these  offices  Washington  proposed 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  and  Henry  Knox,  who 
were  to  rank  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  here  stand.  They  were  thus 
appointed.  The  President  was  not  satisfied  with  the  arrangement.  His 
choice  for  the  Inspector-general  rested  upon  Knox,  but  he  acquiesced  in  the 
decision  of  Washington.  Unfortunately  General  Knox  was  displeased  with 
the  arrangement,  and  declined  accepting  the  commission.  He  believed  that 
his  former  services  gave  him  higher  claims  than  could  be  advanced  for  the 
two  younger  officers  who  were  placed  over  him. 

"  From  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life,  a  great  part  of  Washington's  atten 
tion  was  taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  the  new  army.  His  correspondence 
with  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Major-generals,  and  other  officers,  was  un- 
remitted  and  very  full,  entering  into  details  and  communicating  instructions, 
which  derived  value  from  his  long  experience  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  He  passed  a  month  at  Philadelphia,  where  he 

was  assiduously  employed  with  Generals  Hamilton  and  Pinckney  in  making 
arrangements  for  raising  and  organizing  the  army.  After  the  plan  was 
finished,  [in  November,]  he  applied  himself,  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  younger 
days,  to  effect  its  execution. 

"  He  never  seriously  believed  that  the  French  would  go  to  the  extremity 
of  invading  the  United  States.  But  it  had  always  been  a  maxim  with  him, 
that  a  timely  preparation  for  war  afforded  the  surest  means  of  preserving 
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CHAP,  peace;  and  on  this  occasion  he  acted  with  as  much  promptitude  and  energy, 

'—  as  if  the  invaders  had  been  actually  on  the  coast.  His  opinion  proved  to  be 

'  correct,  and  his  prediction  was  verified." 

AV  ar  was  not  declared  against  France,  but  resistance  of  the  French  cruisers 
by  merchant  vessels  was  authorized  by  statute ;  and  reprisals,  and  recovery, 
in  cases  of  attempted  or  accomplished  capture.  Privateers  were  also  sent  out 
against  them  ;  and  there  were, — in  addition  to  four  twenty-four,  three  twenty, 
four  eighteen  gun  sloops,  and  one  with  fourteen  guns, — three  frigates,  the 
United  States,  with  forty-four  guns,  commanded  by  Barry ;  the  Constitution, 
of  the  same  number,  under  Captain  Nicholson  ;  and  the  Constellation,  of 
thirty-eight  guns,  Captain  Truxtun  ;  commissioned,  and  sent  out  to  sea. 

Most  of  these  vessels  were  employed  in  the  West  Indian  seas,  or  in  con 
voying  between  the  islands  and  the  United  States.  Eight  revenue  vessels,  of 
which  one  carried  ten,  two  twelve,  and  the  rest  fourteen  guns,  cruised  im 
mediately  off  the  coast.  Cooper  remarks,  that  "the  sudden  expedition  of  so 
many  cruisers  in  the  West  Indies,  appears  to  have  surprised  the  British,  as 
well  as  the  common  enemy ;  and  while  the  men-of-war  of  Great  Britain,  on 
the  whole,  treated  their  new  allies  with  sufficient  cordiality,  instances  were 
not  wanting,  in  wrhich  a  worse  feeling  was  shown,  and  a  very  questionable 
policy  pursued  towards  them."  The  treatment  of  the  Baltimore,  Captain  Phil 
lips,  and  her  convoy,  was  a  notable  example  of  this  "  feeling  "  and"  policy." 

In  1799,  no  fewer  than  eight  and  twenty  vessels  of  war,  ranging  from  the 
forty-four  gun  frigate  to  the  sloop  carrying  but  twelve,  were  not  only  in 
commission,  but  actively  engaged  ;  four  separate  squadrons  being  employed 
in  the  West  Indies  alone.  And  in  the  next  year  the  number  was  increased 
to  thirty-five ;  including  a  third  forty-four  gun  frigate,  the  President ;  three 
additional  thirty-eight  gun  frigates,  the  Congress,  the  Chesapeake,  and  the 
Philadelphia ;  and  two  mounting  thirty-six  guns,  one  of  which  was  captured 
from  the  enemy. 

As  we  are  not  writing  a  history  of  the  United  States'  Navy,  we  shall  not 
pretend  to  give  more  than  a  few  examples  of  the  bravery  and  the  skill  of  the 
American  seamen.  To  these,  together  with  the  preparations  for  defence  we 
have  seen  made  by  Washington  and  his  able  and  energetic  staff;  aided  as 
they  were  by  the  naval  successes  of  the  British,  and  yet  more  by  that  internal 
revolution  which  placed  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  France, 
may  be  ascribed  the  fact  that  this  quasi-war  (as  it  has  been  well  designated) 
did  not  grow  into  actual  war,  by  formal  declaration,  on  both  sides,  with  expe 
ditions  of  imposing  force  and  magnitude. 

The  first  prize  was  won  by  the  French,  who  captured  the  American  vessel 
Retaliation,  which  had  been  a  French  privateer,  Le  Croyable,  and  was  taken 
by  the  Delaware.  This  sloop,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Bainbridge,  in 
company  with  the  Montezuma  and  the  Norfolk,  when  off  Guadaloupe,  being 
sent  to  reconnoitre  three  sails  which  had  suddenly  appeared  in  one  direction, 
and  were  supposed  to  be  British,  while  her  companions  gave  chase  to  two 
other  vessels,  which  were  seen  at  the  same  time  in  the  opposite  direction,  was 
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compelled  to  lower  her  flag  ;  for  they  proved  to  be  French  frigates,  carrying    c  H  A  r- 

one  forty-four  and  another  forty  guns,  whilst  she  had  but  twelve.    Bainbridge, — 

by  a  false  statement  of  the  force  and  weight  of  metal  of  the  ship  and  the  brig,  to  isoi. 
secured  them  from  pursuit,  and  was  taken  to  Guadaloupe,  the  governor  of 
which,  after  a  vain  endeavour  to  induce  him  to  consent  to  a  declaration,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  his  island  should  be  regarded  and  treated 
as  neutral  during  the  existing  state  of  things ;  sent  him  in  his  own  sloop  back 
to  America  as  a  cartel;  and  he  received  in  sign  of  the  approbation  of  the 
Administration,  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Master-commandant,  and  the  com 
mand  of  the  Norfolk,  one  of  the  vessels  he  had  saved  from  the  overwhelm 
ing  force  of  the  French  frigates. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  induce  Bainbridge  to  commit  the  Administration  of 
his  country  to  the  declaration  of  the  neutrality  of  Guadaloupe,  that  the  go 
vernor  resorted  to  acts  of  great  severity  towards  the  American  prisoners. 
Which  being  reported  by  Bainbridge,  the  American  government  obtained 
an  Act  for  retaliating  upon  their  French  prisoners,  in  case  of  the  recurrence 
of  such  outrages.  And  it  is  this  which  the  "  Suppressed  History  "  makes 
much  ado  about,  as  if  by  it  some  other  inconveniences  and  sufferings,  which 
were  unavoidable  from  want  of  sufficient  accommodation,  had  been  deliber 
ately  determined  upon  as  punishment  by  torture,  for  the  friends  of  the  Op 
position  to  Adams's  party.  The  facts,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  are  made 
to  look  very  unlike  themselves,  by  the  strongly  coloured  light  in  which  they 
are  exhibited. 

Next  year  ample  reprisals  were  made,  for  on  the  9th  of  February,  as  the 
Constellation,  Commodore  Truxtun,  was  cruising  in  her  prescribed  ground, 
she  made  a  large  ship  in  the  southern  board ;  and  being  to  windward,  ran 
down  towards  the  stranger,  who  at  first  showed  the  stars  and  stripes,  but 
shortly  afterwards  the  tricolour,  and  then  fired  a  gun  to  windward,  by  way 
of  challenge,  keeping  under  every  sail  to  invite  a  contest. 

"When  the  Constellation  had  got  abeam  of  the  French  frigate,"  says 
Cooper,  whose  narrative  we  borrow,  "  and  so  near  as  to  have  been  several 
times  hailed,  she  opened  her  fire,  which  was  returned  promptly  and  with  spirit.  ' 
The  Constellation  drew  gradually  ahead,  both  ships  maintaining  a  fierce  can 
nonade.  The  former  suffered  most  in  her  sails  and  rigging,  and  while  under 
the  heaviest  of  the  fire  of  her  antagonist,  the  fore  top-mast  was  badly  woxmded, 
quite  near  the  lower  cap."  The  officer  in  the  fore-top,  by  cutting  the  stop 
pers  and  lowering  the  yard,  on  his  own  responsibility,  prevented  the  fall  of 
the  top-mast.  "  In  the  mean  time  the  weight  and  effect  of  the  fire  were 
altogether  in  favour  of  the  Constellation,  and  notwithstanding  that  injury,  she 
was  soon  able  to  throw  in  two  or  three  raking  broadsides,  which  decided  the 
combat.  After  maintaining  a  close  contest,  in  this  manner,  of  about  an  hour, 
the  Constellation  shot  out  of  the  smoke,  wore  round,  and  hauling  athwart  her 
antagonist's  stern  was  ready  again  with  every  gun  to  rake  her,  when  the 
enemy  struck." 

She  proved  to  be  the  French  frigate  L'Insurgente,  which  captured  the 
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CHAP.    Retaliation,  and  chased  the  Norfolk  and  the  Montezuma,  and  was  "one  of 

—  the  fastest  ships  in  the  world."     She  had  lost  twenty-nine  men  killed  and 

to  INI.  forty-one  wounded.  "  The  Constellation,  besides  the  loss  of  the  fore-top 
mast,  which  had  to  be  shifted,  was  much  damaged  aloft,  suffering  no  material 
injury  in  her  hull,  however,  and  had  only  three  men  wounded.*'  "  Early  in 
the  combat  one  of  the  men  flinched  from  his  gun,  and  was  killed  by  the  third 
lieutenant,  to  whose  division  he  belonged  : " — a  fact,  about  which  poor  Mr. 
Wood — who  seems  not  to  know,  that  in  the  moment  of  engaging  an  enemy, 
no  other  argument  than  the  mortal  one  can  be  addressed  to  a  coward — makes 
some  not  very  sagacious  reflections,  parodying  Marat's  conduct  respecting 
the  cowards  at  Yalmy,  whom  Dumouriez  threatened  to  "shiver  to  pieces." 
The  chief  point  with  the  acrid  Republican  is,  of  course,  one  becoming  such  a 
partisan, — "  Mr.  Adams,"  says  he,  in  rather  moderate  English,  "  received  the 
intelligence  [of  the  officer's  killing  the  man  who  flinched]  with  equal  indiffer 
ence  as  Truxtun  beheld  it;  and  without  any  investigation,  which  wo  know 
of,  promoted  Mr.  Sterret  with  the  other  officers  : " — as  in  truth  he  was  bound 
to  do! 

Cooper  most  honourably  lessens  the  £clat  of  this  victory,  by  comparing  the 
superior  weight  of  metal  of  the  Constellation's  guns  with  that  of  its  antagonist's. 
Yet  we  must  remember  that  with  the  French  lay  the  prestige  of  naval  tri 
umphs  ;  for,  excepting  the  privateering  successes  of  Paul  Jones  and  others 
against  the  British  in  the  old  war,  America  had  nothing  naval  to  boast,  not 
even  the  possession  of  a  fleet.  The  prize  was  secured ;  and  in  spite  of  an 
attempt  made  by  the  crew  to  rise  upon  the  thirteen,  men  and  officers,  put  in 
possession  of  her,  carried  off;  and  thenceforward  figured  in  the  United  States 
navy,  as  a  thirty-six  gun  frigate.  The  stimulus  given  to  that  arm,  in  the 
preparations  for  the  national  defence,  by  this  victory,  does  not  need  to  be  de 
scribed  ;  to  it  we  attribute  the  rapid  increase  of  the  fleet  already  spoken  of. 

One  other  action  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  recorded  here.  It  was  a 
year  after  his  capture  of  the  first  French  prize, — the  1st  of  February,  1800,— 
that  Truxtun,  with  his  Constellation,  was  again  off  Guadaloupe,  and  made  a 
sail  to  the  south-east,  steering  westward.  Supposing  it  to  be  a  large  English 
merchantman,  Truxtun  hoisted  English  colours,  as  an  invitation  to  the  un 
known  vessel  to  run  down  and  speak  him.  The  invitation  being  disregarded, 
all  sail  was  made  in  chase,  the  Constellation  gaining  fast  on  the  stranger ; 
and  discovering  her  to  be  a  French  vessel  of  war,  she  hauled  down  her 
English  flag  and  cleared  for  action. 

"  The  chase,"  proceeds  Cooper,  "  was  now  distinctly  made  out  to  be  a 
heavy  frigate,  mounting  two  and  fifty  guns ;  [the  Constellation  carried  but 
thirty-eight ;]  and  as  her  metal  was  in  all  probability  equal  to  her  rate,  the  only 
circumstance  to  equalize  their  disparity,  was  the  fact  that  the  stranger  was  very 
deep,  which  was  accounted  for  by  the  practice  of  sending  valuable  articles  to 
France,  at  that  time,  in  ships  of  war,  as  the  safest  means  of  transmission." 
Truxtun  stretched  every  inch  of  canvass,  and  though  thrown  back  by  light 
and  variable  breezes,  in  which  the  onornv  had  the  advantage,  he  came  up 
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with  him  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd.     "  It  was  eight  before  the  two  ships    CHAP. 
were  in  speaking  distance  of  each  other,  the  stranger  having  come  up  to  the ' — 

.  .  AD    1797 

wind  a  little,  and  the  Constellation  doubling  on  her  weather  quarter.     Com-    to  isoi. 
modore  Truxtun  was  about  to  speak  to  the  enemy,  when  the  latter  opened  a 
fire  from  his  stern  and  quarter  guns.     In  a  few  moments  the!  Constellation, 
having  drawn  still  more  on  the  weather  quarter  of  the  chase,  poured  in  a 
broadside,  and  the  action  began  in  earnest. 

"  It  was  a  little  past  eight  when  the  firing  commenced,  and  it  was  main 
tained  with  vigour  until  near  one  in  the  morning, — the  two  ships  most  of  the 
time  running  free,  side  by  side, — when  the  stranger  hauled  up  and  drew  out 
of  the  combat.  Orders  were  given  on  board  the  Constellation  to  brace  up  in 
chase ;  but  at  the  moment "  it  was  reported  that  the  main-mast,  which  (as 
was  usual  then)  was  a  single  stick,  was  supported  almost  solely  by  the  wood, 
nearly  every  shroud  having  been  shot  away ;  and  in  spite  of  every  effort  to 
prevent  it,  the  mast  went  by  the  board,  "  a  few  minutes  after  the  enemy 
steered  off.  All  the  topmen  (including  the  midshipman  in  command,  who  had 
refused  to  abandon  his  post)  but  one,  were  lost." 

Being  unable  to  resume  the  action,  and  having  fourteen  men  killed  and 
twenty-five  wounded,  (of  whom  eleven  died  subsequently,)  Truxtun,  as  soon 
as  the  wreck  was  clear  of  his  ship,  bore  up  for  Jamaica,  where  he  arrived  in 
safety.  His  adversary,  which  was  La  Vengeance,  reached  Cura^oa,  dis 
masted,  in  a  sinking  condition,  and  reporting  herself  to  have  had  fifty  killea 
and  a  hundred  and  ten  wounded,  out  of  a  crew  of  above  four  hundred  men. 
The  Constellation  had  but  three  hundred  and  ten  men  on  board;  and  was 
inferior  in  weight  of  metal  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  her  guns.  Truxtun 
received  a  gold  medal  from  Congress,  as  a  token  pf  approbation  of  his  gal 
lantry  i  an  honour  which  he  had  well  deserved. 

Ten  years  afterwards,  Adams,  rejected  by  the  Federalists,  and  not  received 
by  the  Democrats,  reviewing  his  Administration  in  his  letters  to  William 
Cunningham,  thus  eulogizes  the  chief  events  of  those  four  years.  "  A  glo 
rious  and  triumphant  war  it  was.  Instead  of  hearing  of  vessels  taken  in  our 
rivers,  and  burnt  in  our  harbours,  as  we  have  done  for  a  long  time,  not  a  hos 
tile  sail  dared  to  spread  itself  on  any  part  of  our  vast  sea-coast.  Instead  of 
our  merchant  ships  being  taken  by  scores,  and  our  property  captured  by 
millions  in  the  West  Indies,  we  cleared  the  whole  seas,  and  not  a  privateer  or 
picaroon,  or  even  a  frigate,  dared  show  its  head.  The  proud  pavilion  of 
France  was,  in  many  glaring  instances,  humiliated  under  the  eagle  and  stripes 
of  the  United  States.  But  the  greatest  triumph  of  all  was,  that  the  haughty 
Directory,  who  had  demanded  tribute,  refused  to  receive  our  ambassadors, 
and  formally  and  publicly,  by  an  act  of  government,  declared  that  they  would 
not  receive  any  more  ministers  from  the  United  States  till  I  had  made  excuses 
and  apologies  for  some  of  my  speeches,  were  obliged  to  humble  themselves, 
retread  all  their  declarations,  and  transmit  to  me  the  most  positive  assurances, 
in  several  various  ways,  both  official  and  unofficial,  that  they  would  receive 
my  ministers,  and  make  peace  on  my  own  terms." 
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CHAP.       This  exultation  was  most  justifiable,  for  the  facts  were  as  he  states.     There 
; —  was  however  no  little  by-play  at  the  time,  which  needs  to  be  recorded  in  his- 
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to  1801.  tory,  although  panegyric,  and  particularly  self-panegyric,  may  be  forgiven  for 
not  taking  notice  of  it. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  the  circumstances  of  the  French  government — 
their  being  at  war  with  England,  their  consciousness  of  insecurity,  their  la 
mentable  want  of  cash ;  for  they  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  Republican's 
allegation,  that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  France  to  go  to  war  with 
the  United  States.  All  that  she  wanted  she  expected  to  get  by  the  peculiar 
line  of  conduct  she  adopted  ;  letting  loose  a  horde  of  pirates  against  the  com 
merce  of  America,  bullying  her  ambassadors  in  the  hope  of  tribute,  and  tam 
pering  with  the  unpatriotic  faction  that  was  included  in  the  Democratic  party. 
France  felt  not  the  least  concern  respecting  the  immorality  of  her  schemes; 
her  Foreign  Minister,  with  his  maxim  of  the  use  of  language  being  to  conceal, 
not  reveal  our  thoughts,  was  equal  to  any  amount  or  species  of  diplomatic 
duplicity.  This  must  have  been  made  clear  to  all  our  readers  by  what  we 
have  related. 

On  the  other  side,  leaving  that  domestic  and  traitorous  faction  out  of  sight 
now,  for  they  only  remotely  influenced  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  we 
see  that  the  United  States  had  no  notion  of  allowing  their  gratitude  for  the 
services  of  France  to  involve  them  in  a  sort  of  vassalage  to  that  earliest 
ally;  and  that  they  dealt  straightforwardly  with  those  piracies  and  insults. 
The  preparations  for  war  made  so  vigorously  under  the  inspiration  of  Adams's 
messages  and  speeches  ;  the  refusal  to  grant  loan  or  bestow  douceur  upon 
the  Directory;  the  suspension  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  France ;  and 
the  publication  of  the  despatches  of  the  envoys ;  totally  disconcerted  Talley 
rand's  plans. 

To  assist  him  in  recovering  his  position,  however,  there  were  two  circum 
stances,  personal  to  John  Adams,  which  he  could  not  have  conjectured  the 
existence  of;  but  without  which,  from  i(  quasi-  war,"  matters  must  have  been 
hurried  into  actually  proclaimed  war,  and  the  whole  story  of  France  and  of 
Napoleon,  as  well  as  of  the  United  States,  would  have  been  different.  These 
were,  Adams's  intolerant  jealousy  of  Hamilton ;  and  his  fear  lest  he  should 
not  be  elected  for  a  second  term  in  the  Presidency.  Hamilton  was  strongly 
disinclined  to  war,  but  he  was  yet  more  disinclined  to  submit  to  the  insults 
and  depredations  of  France.  The  Democratic  party  was  willing  to  submit  to 
depredation  and  insult  to  any  extent  from  France ;  and  longed  only  to  see 
the  United  States  at  war  with  Britain  again,  as  the  ally  of  France. 

As  the  result  of  these  complications  we  shall  see,  that  Talleyrand  as  quickly 
as  possible  re-commenced  negotiations  with  America,  and  that  Adams  (not 
remitting  his  resistance  to  the  cruisers)  as  soon  as  possible  neglected  Hamil 
ton's  counsel,  and  by  despatching  another  mission  to  France,  bid  as  high  as 
he  could  (though  vainly)  for  the  votes  of  the  Democrats  at  the  ensuing  Pre 
sidential  election. 

Gerry's  assurances  that  Talleyrand  had  deprecated  war, — for  the  respect- 
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able  old  man  forgot  the  menaces  of  immediate  war  if  he  left  France,  by  which 
he  had  been  induced  to  stay,  "  a  political  cipher,"  behind  his  colleagues  ; —  A  D 
Dr.  Logan's  reiterated  assurances  to  the  same  effect ;  and  (as  we  learn  from  to  isoi. 
one  of  "  the  Cunningham  Letters")  a  "  long,  elaborate,  elegant,  and  ingenious 
letter,"  written  by  Joel  Barlow  to  General  Washington,  conveying  the  same 
feeling ; — these  all  acted  upon  Adams,  and  greatly  inclined  him  to  attempt 
the  restoration  of  friendly  relations  with  France.  Of  Barlow's  letter  he  said, 
"  Washington  was  so  impressed  by  it,  that  he  sent  it  to  me,  with  a  letter  of 
his  own,  in  which  he  said  to  me,  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  Barlow's 
letter  was  written  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  French  government. 
And  Washington  added,  that  '  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  people  of  America 
were  very  desirous  of  peace.'  What  could  I  understand  by  this  hint,  but  an 
expression  of  his  opinion,  that  I  ought  to  endeavour  to  make  peace  if  I  could  ?" 

These  notions  were  confirmed  by  communications  made  through  William 
Vans  Murray,  American  minister  at  the  Hague,  by  means  of  M.  Pichon, 
Chargt  cT Affaires  in  the  absence  of  the  French  ambassador  there,  from 
Talleyrand  himself.  The  arch-diplomatist's  letters  to  Pichon  contain  the 
same  kind  of  misrepresentations  of  the  actual  purposes  and  dealings  of  the 
Directory,  as  those  he  sent  to  Pinckney,  Marshall,  and  Gerry ;  but  the  scope 
is  altogether  different.  Adams's  message  of  the  21st  of  June  had  reached 
him,  and  he  responded  to  it  with  his  accustomed  skill ; — "  you  were  right  to 
assert  that  whatever  plenipotentiary  the  government  of  the  United  States 
might  send  to  France,  in  order  to  terminate  the  existing  difference  between 
the  two  countries,  he  would  be  undoubtedly  received  with  the  respect  due  to 
the  representative  of  a  free,  independent,  and  powerful  nation." 

We  do  not  know  when  copies  of  these  letters  were  received  at  Philadelphia ; 
but  we  are  able  to  refute  Jefferson's  disingenuous  suggestion,  in  a  letter 
dated  the  19th  of  February,  1799,  that  they  were  kept  five  months  before 
being  communicated  ;  by  comparing  the  date  of  Joel  Barlow's  letter  to  Wash 
ington,  October  the  2nd,  with  that  of  Talleyrand's  second  letter  to  Pichon, 
September  the  28th ;  and  by  observing  that  Washington  did  not  receive 
Barlow's  letter  till  the  end  of  January. 

Incited  by  those  inofficial  communications,  Adams,  in  his  speech  at  the 
opening  of  Congress,  on  December  the  8th,  1798,  went  beyond  the  counsels 
of  his  cabinet,  in  the  expressions  by  which  he  intimated  his  willingness  to 
renew  negotiations  with  France.  "  In  demonstrating  by  our  conduct,"  said 
he,  "  that  we  do  not  fear  war  in  the  necessary  protection  of  our  rights  and 
honour,  we  shall  give  no  room  to  infer  that  we  abandon  the  desire  of  peace. 

*  *  It  is  peace  that  we  have  uniformly  and  perseveringly  cultivated ;  and 
harmony  between  us  and  France  may  be  restored  at  her  option ;  but  to  send 
another  minister,  without  more  determinate  assurances  that  he  would  be  re 
ceived,  would  be  an  act  of  humiliation  to  which  the  United  States  ought  not 
to  submit ;  it  must  therefore  be  left  to  France,  if  she  is  indeed  desirous  of 
accommodation,  to  take  the  requisite  steps;  *  *  *  and  with  a  sincere  dis 
position  on  [her  part]  to  desist  from  hostility,  to  make  reparation  for  the 
VOL.  n.  2  N 
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c  HA  p.  injuries  heretofore  inflicted  on  our  commerce,  and  to  do  justice  in  future, 
— — -  there  will  be  no  obstacles  to  the  restoration  of  a  friendly  intercourse." 
to  isoi.  The  independence  of  his  ministers,  which  the  President  showed  in  his 
speech,  he  displayed  in  respect  of  a  Report,  which  Pickering  had  prepared 
concerning  the  "  Special  Mission  "  to  France,  that  had  failed  so  notoriously. 
It  was  presented  in  January,  1799,  and  contained  an  able  and  unflinching 
exposure  of  the  whole  of  that  nefarious  business  of  the  unacknowledged 
agents  of  Talleyrand  and  their  infamous  demands.  But  Adams,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Cunningham,  rejoicingly  assures  him  that  he  had  struck  out  some 
passages,  in  which  Gerry's  conduct  was  commented  on,  in  such  a  vein  as  we 
can  imagine. 

We  must  also  allow  Jefferson  to  relate  Adams's  next  step ;  and  by  way  of 
illustration  of  the  great  Democrat's  character,  we  will  preface  it  by  a  sentence 
from  a  letter  written  about  a  month  later,  but  to  a  correspondent  who  was,  as 
we  judge,  not  quite  so  democratic  as  the  greater  number  of  those  he  ad 
dressed.  "  The  atrocious  proceedings  of  France  towards  this  country  had 
well-nigh  destroyed  its  liberties"  It  is  true  that  he  adds,  "  The  Anglomen 
and  monocrats  had  so  artfully  confounded  the  cause  of  France  with  that  of 
freedom,  that  both  went  down  in  the  same  scale ; "  but  we  know  that  this  is 
mere  party-talk,  for  there  were  no  "  monocrats,"  and  it  was  Jefferson  and  his 
clique  that  had  identified  France  and  freedom, — no  others.  He  then  repeats 
Washington's  aphorism, — "  Commerce  with  all  nations,  alliance  with  none," 
— as  if  it  was  his  own,  instead  of  what  he  had  opposed  and  resisted.  But  we 
have  seen  this  in  his  letters  before ;  and  this  is  his  narrative. 

"  The  event  of  events  was  announced  to  the  Senate  yesterday  [February 
the  18th],  *  *  *  The  President  nominated  to  the  Senate  William  Vans 
Murray,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  French  republic ;  and  added,  that 
he  shall  be  instructed  not  to  go  to  France  without  direct  and  unequivocal 
assurances  from  the  French  government,  that  he  shall  be  received  in  charac 
ter,  enjoy  the  due  privileges,  and  a  minister  of  equal  rank,  title,  and  power 
be  appointed  to  discuss  and  conclude  our  controversy  by  a  new  treaty.  This 
had  evidently  been  kept  secret  from  the  Federalists  of  both  Houses,  as  ap 
peared  by  their  dismay.  The  Senate  have  passed  over  this  day  [the  19th] 
without  taking  it  up.  It  is  said  they  are  gravelled  and  divided ;  some  are 
for  opposing,  others  do  not  know  what  to  do.  But  in  the  mean  time,  they 
have  been  permitted  to  go  on  with  all  the  measures  of  war  and  patronage, 
and  when  the  close  of  the  session  is  at  hand,  it  is  made  known." 

Talleyrand  had,  in  fact,  suggested  Murray  as  an  acceptable  envoy,  whilst 
protesting  that  he  had  no  intention  of  dictating  to  America  what  person 
should  be  sent;  and  it  was  not  only  without  the  knowledge  of  his  partisans 
in  Congress,  but  without  the  knowledge  of  his  cabinet  even,  that  Adams  had 
nominated  the  ambassador  at  the  Hague.  Pickering  and  M'Henry  protested 
against  a  new  mission,  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  such  a  project  was  in  con 
templation  ;  and  Hamilton,  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  other  chiefs  of  the 
Federalists  regarded  themselves  as  personally  affronted  by  the  adoption  of  a 
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course,  altogether  at  variance  from  their  line  of  policy  respecting  foreign  CHAP. 

/.-.  *  • 

affairs. 


Some  resistance  was  offered  in  the  Senate;  and  on  the  25th  of  February,  toisoi. 
a  second  message  named  Patrick  Henry  and  Oliver  Ellsworth  (then  Chief 
Justice)  joint  ambassadors  with  Murray,  and  the  Senate  accepted  the  revised 
proposal.  But  Henry  declined  the  honour  on  account  of  his  age ;  "  nothing 
short  of  absolute  necessity,"  said  he,  "  could  induce  me  to  withhold  my  feeble 
aid  from  an  Administration,  whose  abilities,  patriotism,  and  virtue  deserve 
the  gratitude  and  reverence  of  all  their  fellow-citizens."  In  his  place  General 
William  R.  Davie,  the  recently  appointed  governor  of  North  Carolina,  was 
nominated.  The  departure  of  Ellsworth  and  Davie  was,  however,  postponed 
until  satisfactory  assurances  respecting  the  reception  of  an  embassy  had 
reached  the  President;  and  they  did  not  leave  America  till  the  following 
November. 

The  preparation  of  "  instructions  "  for  the  envoys  supplied  further  occa 
sions  for  discord  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  Federalists.  And  the  disruption 
of  the  party,  which  had  long  been  looked  for  by  the  Opposition,  fol 
lowed  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  revolution  of  the  Thirtieth  Prairial, 
which  necessarily  affected  the  prospect  of  the  mission,  and  opened  up  a  whole 
world  of  speculations  as  to  what  the  next  turn  of  events  would  produce.  We 
will  let  the  President  tell  his  own  story. 

"  Before  I  left  Philadelphia,"  says  he  to  his  friend  Cunningham,  "  I  had 
called  together  all  the  five  heads  of  departments  to  consult  upon  instructions 
to  Mr.  Ellsworth,  Mr.  Davie,  and  Mr.  Murray,  in  their  negotiations  with 
France.  We  had  met  several  days,  and  discussed  every  point  in  controversy. 
We  had  reasoned,  and  examined,  and  convinced  one  another,  until  we  had 
agreed  unanimously  upon  every  article,  and  reduced  the  whole  to  writing.  I 
gave  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  reduce  it  into  form,  correct  the  language 
where  it  wanted  any  alteration,  make  a  fair  copy,  and  send  it  as  soon  as  pos 
sible  to  me  at  Quincy  for  revision  and  correction,  that  I  might  sign  the  in 
structions  to  be  delivered  to  the  envoys. 

"  Arrived  at  Quincy,  I  expected  them  by  every  post.  Week  after  week 
passed  away,  and  no  instructions  arrived.  I  was  uneasy,  because  our  envoys 
ought  to  be  upon  their  passage.  After  a  long  time,  instead  of  instructions, 
came  a  letter  to  me  signed  by  all  five  of  the  heads  of  departments,  advising 
and  most  earnestly  entreating  me  to  suspend  the  embarkation  of  the  ministers. 
This  trifling,  this  negligence  of  duty,  this  downright  disobedience  of  my 
orders,  most  seriously  alarmed  me.  I  was  responsible  alone  to  my  country, 
for  measures  which  I  knew  to  be  indispensable  to  avoid  a  war  abroad  with 
France,  and  a  civil  war  at  home  ;  while  we  were  involved  and  embroiled  with 
England  in  very  difficult  controversies,  and  I  could  get  nothing  done.  I  very 
coolly  however  preserved  my  temper,  and  set  off  immediately  for  Trenton,  to 
meet  my  gentlemen  face  to  face.  At  Trenton  I  found  the  gentlemen  had 
wrought  themselves  up  to  a  perfect  enthusiasm  and  delusion."  The  minis 
ters  in  fact  anticipated  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  by  means 
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CHAP,   of  Austria  and  Russia,  Great  Britain  finding  the  money.     But  it  is  not  clear 

—  that  Adams,  who  did  not  share  their  expectations,  thought  more  of  the  man 

to  isoi.    — Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  was  to  frustrate  them,  and  so  many  more  ;  than 
they  did.     He  proceeds. 

"  I  heard  all  their  reasons  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  candour,  gave  my 
reasons  and  opinions  in  answer  to  theirs,  and  decided  that  the  instructions 
should  be  finished,  and  the  ambassadors  embarked  as  soon  as  possible,  which 
was  done  ;  and  they  brought  back  peace  abroad  and  at  home. 

"  I  found  Hamilton  at  Trenton.  [He  was  there  it  appears  on  business 
connected  with  the  army.]  He  came  to  visit  me.  I  said  nothing  to  him 
upon  politics.  He  began  to  give  his  advice  unasked  [which  was  not  very 
astonishing  in  a  man  so  much  in  the  confidence  of  Washington  as  he  was]. 
I  heard  him  with  perfect  good  humour,  though, —  "but  we  must  not  allow 
Adams  to  expose  himself  further,  in  his  garrulous  vexation  at  the  decisive 
victory  of  his  rival  and  of  the  Democrats ; — for  he  writes  near  the  close  of 
Jefferson's  second  Presidency,  when  Madison's  success  at  the  next  following 
election  was  almost  assured.  Poor  Mr.  Wood's  theory  that  John  Adams's 
hope  of  rising  "  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people  to  an  imperial  throne,  from 
whence  he  and  his  posterity  might  dictate  to  the  inhabitants  of  half  the  globe,," 
was  dashed  by  the  appearance  of  Hamilton  at  Trenton,  and  of  the  agree 
ment  of  Pinckney  and  Pickering  with  him, — beside  betraying  the  later  date 
of  its  invention,  (for  it  was  clearly  suggested  by  Bonaparte's  assumption  of 
imperial  authority,  and  in  that  way  is  palpable  malignancy,) — is  in  itself  so 
absurd  as  to  justify  our  belief  that  the  head  of  the  Opposition  was  turned  at 
times  ;  and  deserves  this  notice  as  an  illustration  of  the  vagaries  of  party-spirit 
at  the  end  of  last  century.  What  resulted  from  this  cabinet  quarrel,  has  been 
related  in  the  preceding  chapter ;  we  therefore  return  to  larger  matters. 

Before  the  envoys  reached  their  destination,  another  revolution  had  taken 
place,  and  the  Eighteenth  Brumaire  had  elevated  Napoleon  to  the  summit  of 
affairs,  under  the  designation  of  First  Consul.  Talleyrand,  however,  yet  re 
tained  his  post;  and  to  him,  before  they  ventured  into  the  French  territory, 
the  ambassadors  wrote  for  passports,  and  assurances  of  friendship.  Having 
received  which,  they  continued  their  voyage,  and  finally  reached  Paris  at  the 
end  of  February,  1800.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Fleurieu,  and  Rccderer  were  in 
a  few  days  appointed  by  Napoleon,  (who  had  received  them  without  delay,) 
and  the  negotiations  commenced  in  good  earnest. 

The  claims  and  the  expectations  of  the  contracting  parties  were  so  incom 
patible,  that  at  times  it  seemed  impossible  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a  happy 
issue.  And  the  absence  of  Napoleon  from  Paris  was  as  embarrassing  to  the 
French  commissioners,  as  the  definite  instructions  devised  at  Trenton  were  to 
the  Americans.  America  claimed  compensation  for  the  depredations  upon 
her  commerce,  but  France  could  not  undertake  to  pay  any  indemnities,  having 
no  money.  On  the  other  hand,  France  desired  the  continuance  of  the  former 
treaties,  and  America  insisted  upon  their  being  voided  by  recent  events.  If 
the  treaties  were  allowed  to  stand,  the  French  would  stipulate  respecting  in- 
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demnities  ;   but  otherwise  they  would  not  hear  of  them.     The  Americans,    CHAP. 
again,  proposed  to  discharge  the  obligations  of  those  treaties,  but  to  renew  - 
them  in  other  respects,  and  then  to  claim  the  compensations  spoken  of.     And    to  isoi. 
France  would  not  consent  to  this,  any  more  than  America  would  accept  her 
proposals. 

At  length  the  project  of  a  "  Convention  "  was  started  by  the  Americans, 
and  the  disputed  questions  were  left  for  future  negotiation ; — the  great  point 
being  to  put  an  end  to  the  quasi-war,  and  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  their 
own  neutrality.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1800, 
such  a  "  Convention  "  was  signed.  The  older  treaties  were  suspended  for 
further  consideration,  and  the  demands  for  indemnities,  in  like  manner,  put 
off  for  the  present.  National  vessels  captured  by  either  party  were  to  be 
given  up. — These  two  articles  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  Senate ;  and  the 
matters  treated  of  in  them  were  not  settled  before  Jefferson  had  entered  upon 
the  Presidency  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Wood  says,  in  his  accustomed  style  of 
thought  and  diction,  "  The  obvious  intention,  in  rejecting  these  articles,  can 
only  be  traced  to  one  source ;  the  motives  which  actuated  the  desire  for  war, 
actuated  also  the  opposition  to  negotiation ;  for  the  same  men  who  opposed 
the  mission  to  France,  opposed  also  the  adjustment  of  differences  upon  prin 
ciples  of  equity."  Which  does  not  indicate  the  existence  of  any  great  amount 
of  sagacity  or  discernment  in  Mr.  Wood. 

"  It  is  a  real  treaty,"  wrote  Jefferson  of  this  "  Convention  "  to  his  friend 
Madison,  "  and  without  limitation  of  time.  It  has  some  disagreeable  features, 
and  will  endanger  the  compromising  us  with  Great  Britain."  "  I  believe  it 
will  meet  with  opposition  from  both  sides  of  the  House.  It  has  been  a 
bungling  negotiation."  And  a  week  later, — "  The  French  treaty  will  be 
violently  opposed  by  the  Federalists ;  the  giving  up  the  vessels  is  the  article 
they  cannot  swallow." 

The  other  articles  provided  for  the  restoration  of  uncondemned  captured 
property,  on  both  sides,  unless  it  was  contraband ;  and  a  form  of  passport  for 
the  proof  of  property  for  merchant  vessels  was  drawn  up.  The  payment  of 
debts  was  also  stipulated.  In  each  case  the  other  party  was  put  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  most  favoured  nation.  And  in  twenty  other  articles 
provision  was  made  for  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
against  such  depredations  and  attacks  as  had  been  made  upon  it  by  the  French 
privateers,  under  sanction  of  the  French  government,  and  which  had  led  to 
the  rupture  between  the  nations. 

Adams  was  not  able  to  announce  the  result  of  the  mission,  when  he  opened 
the  first  session  of  Congress  at  Washington ;  but  very  shortly  afterwards 
General  Davie  returned  to  America  with  the  Convention ;  and  it  formed  a 
principal  subject  of  debate  for  the  short  period  during  which  the  session  could 
be  held.  The  Senate,  as  we  observed,  refused  to  sanction  two  of  its  articles  ; 
and  Adams  ratified  it  thus  abridged,  and  nominated  James  A.  Bayard, 
minister-plenipotentiary,  to  convey  the  ratification  to  France,  and  continue 
the  intercourse  thus  happily  begun.  Bayard,  however,  would  not  accept 
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CHAP,   the  appointment,  and  matters  were  left  in  statu  quo,  for  Jefferson  to  deal 

to  i8oi.  One  of  the  measures  adopted  in  1798,  as  a  defence  against  the  encroach 
ments  and  insolence  of  France,  was  an  Act  suspending  the  commercial  inter 
course  with  that  country.  The  operation  of  this  Act  ceased  with  the  Presi 
dency  of  Adams.  In  other  respects  preparation  was  made  to  meet  the  new 
state  of  things  ;  the  armament  ceased ;  all  that  was  suggested  by  the  emergency 
that  had  now  passed  away  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  persons  and  parties,  except 
the  few  bigots  to  the  Federalist  creed,  who  rivalled  the  anti-Anglican  feeling 
of  the  Democrats  in  the  bitterness  of  their  hostility  to  France, — all  this  was 
suspended ;  nothing  like  preparation  for  war  was  carried  on,  except  defences 
of  permanent  utility.  The  spirit  of  the  counsels  of  the  President,  in  his  last 
speech  to  Congress,  ruled  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

"  While  our  best  endeavours  for  the  preservation  of  harmony  with  all  na 
tions  will  continue  to  be  used/'  he  said,  "  the  experience  of  the  world,  and 
our  own  experience,  admonish  us  of  the  insecurity  of  trusting  too  confidently 
to  their  success.  We  cannot,  without  committing  a  dangerous  imprudence, 
abandon  those  measures  of  self-protection,  which  are  adapted  to  our  situation, 
and  to  which,  notwithstanding  our  pacific  policy,  the  violence  and  injustice 
of  others  may  compel  us  to  resort.  While  our  vast  extent  of  sea-coast,  the 
commercial  and  agricultural  habits  of  our  people,  the  great  capital  they  will 
continue  to  trust  on  the  ocean,  suggest  the  system  of  defence  which  will  be 
most  beneficial  to  ourselves,  our  distance  from  Europe,  and  our  resources  for 
maritime  strength,  will  enable  us  to  employ  it  with  effect.  Seasonable  and 
systematic  arrangements,  so  far  as  our  resources  will  justify,  for  a  navy 
adapted  to  defensive  war,  and  which  may,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  quickly 
brought  into  use,  seem  to  be  as  much  recommended  by  a  wise  and  true  eco 
nomy  as  by  a  just  regard  for  our  future  tranquillity — for  the  safety  of  our  shores, 
and  for  the  protection  of  our  property  committed  to  the  ocean.  *  *  *  In  con 
nexion  with  a  navy,  ought  to  be  contemplated  the  fortification  of  some  of  our 
principal  sea-ports  and  harbours.  A  variety  of  considerations,  which  will 
readily  suggest  themselves,  urge  an  attention  to  this  measure  of  precaution." 

Thus  did  John  Adams  discourse  to  Congress.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
the  United  States,  had  more  practical  heed  been  given  to  his  words. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  fifth  Congress  an  Act  was  passed  regulating 
the  amicable  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  by  means  of  ambassadors  and 
Charges  <T Affaires.  The  Opposition,  as  usual,  contended  that  Congress 
should  have  the  power  of  appointing  and  accrediting  envoys ;  forgetting,  as 
it  so  frequently  found  it  convenient  to  do,  that  its  functions  were  essentially 
legislative,  and  that  it  was  the  executive  alone  that  could  properly  attend  to 
that  branch  of  the  business  of  government.  We  would  not  charge  upon 
Jefferson  every  solecism  committed  by  his  party  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  if 
their  blunders  in  politics  had  a  tendency  to  embarrass  the  Administration, 
his  theory  was  not  at  all  offended. 

Relations  with  Great  Britain  were  not  wholly  amicable.     The  measures 
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resorted  to  by  the  sea-ruler  in   time  of  war  in  those  days,  were  of  the  most    CHAP. 
vexatious  and  irritating  kind.     The  prevention  of  trade  with  the  French,  the  A 
seizure  of  deserters  or  alleged  deserters  from  the  British  navy  when  found    toisoi. 
in  American  vessels,  and  the  imprisonment  of  native  Americans  from  ships 
of  their  own  country,  were  not  calculated  to  produce  a  cordial  and  established 
amity  between  the  people.     Between  the  rulers  of  Britain  and  the  Adminis 
tration  of  the  United   States,  there  was  a  better  understanding.     Indeed, 
"  the  Aurora,"   and  journals  of  similar  patriotic   principles,   as  well  as  the 
"  Suppressed  History,"  regarded  the  intimacy  between  the  President  and  the 
British  ambassador  as  most  suspicious;  and  in  its  bearings  upon  the  interests 
of  America,  most  malefic. 

Nevertheless,  the  boards  of  commissioners  constituted  by  Jay's  Treaty  sat, 
and  investigated  and  adjudicated  respecting  claims — of  compensation  for 
spoliations  at  sea  on  the  one  side,  and  of  unpaid  debts  and  the  like  on  the 
other ;  and  a  vast  amount  of  practical  righting  of  wrongs  was  effected,  with 
out  any  noise  or  show.  An  interruption,  however,  occurred,  of  which 
Adams  gave  the  following  account  in  his  speech  to  Congress  in  December, 
1799. 

"  In  examining  the  claims  of  British  subjects  by  the  commissioners  at  Phila 
delphia,  acting  under  the  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and 
navigation  with  Great  Britain,  a  difference  of  opinion  on  points  deemed  es 
sential  in  the  interpretation  of  that  article  has  arisen  between  the  commis 
sioners  appointed  by  the  United  States  and  the  other  members  of  that  board, 
from  which  the  former  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  withdraw.  It  is  sin 
cerely  to  be  regretted,  that  the  execution  of  an  article  produced  by  a  mutual 
spirit  of  amity  and  justice,  should  have  been  thus  unavoidably  interrupted. 
It  is,  however,  confidently  expected  that  the  same  spirit  of  amity,  and  the 
same  sense  of  justice  in  which  it  originated,  will  lead  to  satisfactory  explan 
ations. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  commission  in  Phi 
ladelphia,  his  Britannic  Majesty  has  directed  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
him  under  the  seventh  article  of  the  Treaty,  relating  to  British  captures  of 
American  vessels,  to  withdraw  from  the  board  sitting  in  London :  but  with 
the  express  declaration  of  his  determination  to  fulfil  with  punctuality  and 
good  faith,  the  engagements  which  his  Majesty  has  contracted  by  his  Treaty 
with  the  United  States;  and  that  they  will  be  instructed  to  resume  their 
functions,  whenever  the  obstacles  which  impede  the  progress  of  the  commission 
at  Philadelphia  shall  be  removed. 

"  It  being  in  like  manner  my  sincere  determination,  so  far  as  the  same  de 
pends  on  me,  that  with  equal  punctuality  and  good  faith,  the  engagements 
contracted  by  the  United  States  in  their  Treaties  with  his  Britannic  Majesty 
shall  be  fulfilled,  I  shall  immediately  instruct  our  minister  at  London  to  en 
deavour  to  obtain  the  explanations  necessary  to  a  just  performance  of  those 
engagements,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  With  such  dispositions  on 
both  sides,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,  that  all  difficulties  will  soon  be  re- 
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CHAP,  moved,  and  that  the  two  boards  will  then  proceed,  and  bring  the  business 
committed  to  them  respectively  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion." 

A    I)    1797 

to  isoi.  Iii  spite  of  this  assurance,  the  difficulties  were  not  removed  when  Adams 
delivered  his  last  speech,  but  soon  afterwards  it  was  arranged  that  the  United 
States  government,  and  not  the  individual  debtors,  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  payment  of  the  sums  due  to  persons  in  Great  Britain,  which  were 
reckoned  to  amount  to  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  ;  and 
were  to  be  discharged  in  three  annual  instalments.  The  greater  part  of  this 
amount  was  owed  by  Virginia;  and  we  are  reminded  once  more  of  that 
ignoble  motive  to  the  Democratic  mis-Anglicism,  which,  to  Jefferson's  un 
speakable  delight,  characterized  that  State  of  the  Union  more  than  any  other. 
Under  the  next  Administration  we  shall  be  reminded  of  this  matter  again,  and 
therefore  we  may  leave  it  for  the  present. 

One  affair  in  relation  to  Great  Britain,  of  which  the  Opposition  made 
rather  too  great  account  for  the  credit  of  their  own  perspicacity  and  honesty, 
we  must  yet  notice.  In  the  summer  of  1799,  at  Charleston,  in  South  Caro 
lina,  the  British  consul  caused  a  man,  who  called  himself  Nathan  Robbins, 
to  be  brought  before  Judge  Bee,  of  the  District  Court,  on  suspicion  of  his 
having  been  concerned  in  the  mutiny  of  the  British  frigate  Hermione,  two 
years  before,  that  he  might  be  sent  to  Jamaica  for  trial,  in  accordance  with 
the  twenty-seventh  article  of  Jay's  Treaty,  which  provided  for  the  extradition 
of  persons  guilty  of  murder  and  forgery. 

"  This  unfortunate  seaman,"  as  Mr.  Wood,  whose  taste  in  the  selection  of 
his  martyrs  is  very  peculiar  for  a  respectable  man,  having,  according  to  the 
habit  of  his  class,  partaken  too  freely  of  liquor,  betrayed  his  quondam  con 
nexion,  as  boatswain's  mate,  with  the  said  frigate,  as  was  testified  by  a  native 
Virginian.  He  was  also  identified  by  Lieutenant  Forbes,  who  had  served 
as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Hermione  before  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  as 
one  Thomas  Nash,  seaman  thereon.  The  British  ambassador  applied  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  fugitive  mutineer ;  and  Pickering  sent  to  Judge 
Bee,  the  President's  "  advice  and  request "  to  deliver  him  up. 

The  counsel  for  Nathan  Robbins,  alias  Thomas  Nash,  produced  in  court  a 
notarial  certificate,  dated  New  York,  May  the  20th,  1795,  to  the  effect  that 
one  Jonathan  Robbins  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  fellow  in 
question — but  as  Jonathan,  not  Nathan,  Robbins,  made  affidavit  in  court  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Danbury,  Connecticut,  and  having  been  pressed  from 
on  board  the  Betsy  of  New  York  two  years  before,  chanced  to  be  in  the 
Hermione  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  to  which  however  he  gave  "  no  as 
sistance." 

"  The  signature  made  by  the  prisoner  to  this  affidavit,"  says  Mr.  Wood, 
"  appeared  to  be  in  the  same  hand-writing  made  to  the  one  in  1795,  from 
which  circumstance  it  may  be  presumed,  that  Jonathan  Robbins  is  the  pri 
soner's  real  name."  The  judge  did  not  view  the  matter  in  this  light,  but 
gave  up  "  a  fellow-citizen  to  the  hands  of  a  foreign  executioner."  And 
"  poor  Robbins,"  says  the  pathetic  but  somewhat  inaccurate  Wood,  "  was 
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immediately  conveyed  on  board  a  British  sloop  of  war,  which  carried  him  to  CHAP. 
Jamaica,  where  he  received  the  ignominious  death  of  a  traitorous  assassin." 


A.  D.  1707 


If  the  business  had  ended  here,  it  might  have  been  disregarded  as  a  mere  toisoi. 
bit  of  petty  partisan-journalist  rhodomontade.  But  in  the  following  session, 
Livingston,  Nicholas,  and  Gallatin  were  so  overseen  as  to  commit  themselves 
to  a  motion  calling  upon  the  President  for  the  papers  relating  to  the  case. 
Jefferson,  blinded  by  his  master-passion,  committed  himself  as  badly,  in  his 
letters  to  Madison;  speaking  of  Livingston's  "  able  speech,"  and  telling  how 
"  the  advocates  of  the  measure  [the  giving  up  of  the  escaped  felon]  feel  its 
pressure  heavily;"  and  how  the  three  Representatives  before-named  "distin 
guished  themselves  on  one  side,  and  J.  Marshall  greatly  on  the  other." 

Adams  sent  the  papers  demanded  without  delay ;  and  to  the  confusion  of 
the  too  zealous  patriots  it  appeared  by  two  certificates,  by  official  men,  that 
no  Jonathan  or  Nathan  Robbins,  nor  anybody  else  of  the  name  of  Bobbins, 
had  ever  been  known  at  Danbury  in  Connecticut ;  and  by  two  extracts  of 
letters  from  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  dated  Port  Royal  Harbour,  Jamaica,  that  be 
fore  his  execution,  to  which  he  was  sentenced  by  a  court  martial,  Nash  con 
fessed  himself  an  Irishman  ;  having  been,  as  it  appeared  from  the  books  of  the 
Hermione,  born  at  Waterford,  and  beginning  his  career  as  a  volunteer  on 
board  the  Dover,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  Hermione,  in  1793.  The 
House  rid  itself  of  the  affair  by  a  vote  of  sixty-two  against  thirty-five,  on  the 
side  of  common  sense. 

Marshall's  speech,  which  Jefferson  wisely  admired,  demonstrated  the  pro 
priety  of  the  President's  conduct ;  and  it  has  been  "  deemed  equivalent  to  a 
judicial  authority,  having  been  bound  up  in  books  of  Reports,  and  referred 
to  as  such." 

"  This  incident,"  says  Sullivan,  "  is  strongly  illustrative  of  the  times.  It  is 
well  remembered,  that  the  impression  sought  to  be  made  on  the  public  mind 
was,  that  the  President  had  delivered  up  one  of  his  oivn  countrymen,  in  obe 
dience  to  British  requisition,  to  be  hung  ;  notwithstanding  the  accused  citizen 
had  done  no  more  than  he  lawfully  might  do,  to  escape  from  the  tyrannical 
impressment  of  the  mistress  of  the  seas.  It  is  not  surprising  that  any 
Administration  should  be  overthrown,  when  such  calumnies  were  received  as 
truths."  And  therewith  we  may  leave  this  disreputable  client  of  the  Demo 
crats,  and  whatever  impression  he  may  have  made,  as  Mr.  Wood  surmises, 
"  on  the  hearts  of  Americans." 

Closely  allied  to  this  case  was  one  in  which  a  native  of  the  United  States, 
named  Isaac  Williams,  having  obtained  letters  of  naturalization  in  France, 
amassed  no  little  wealth  by  privateering, — his  depredations  being  committed 
upon  American  as  well  as  upon  British  vessels.  Settling  in  Connecticut  to 
enjoy  his  ill-gotten  booty,  he  fell  under  an  article  of  Jay's  Treaty,  and  at 
tempted  to  escape  by  pleading  his  French  naturalization.  Ellsworth,  how 
ever,  ruled  that  he  could  not  give  up  his  original  citizenship,  and  he  was 
consequently  and  most  deservedly  fined  and  imprisoned,  to  the  great  dis 
pleasure  of  that  portion  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  confounded  selfish 
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c  HA  P.  cosmopolitism  with  republicanism ;"  and  who  regarded  acts  of  piracy  against 
I7o,  their  own  country,  as  no  disparagement  to  the  patriotism  of  Democrats ; — 
to  1801.  though  Federalism  was,  in  their  opinion,  per  se  treason. 

We  can  leave  untold,  without  detriment  (indeed,  with  advantage)  to  our 
narrative,  many  other  stories  of  the  "foreign  relations"  of  the  Union,  during 
the  Administration  of  John  Adams,  which  the  "  Suppressed  History"  relates. 
Such  hopelessly  malignant  niaiserie,  the  records  of  no  other  political  party, 
in  any  country  in  the  world,  can  show.  Considering  them,  the  conviction 
grows  ever  more  strong  within  us,  that  there  is  in  store  for  the  great  Trans 
atlantic  Republic,  some  most  distinguished  and  glorious  task,  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  and  for  the  praise  of  God  and  his  truth ;  for  unless  some  very 
especial  Providence  watched  over  and  conducted  the  progress  of  the  United 
States,  it  must  have  been  brought  to  a  stand,  ere  it  had  well  begun,  by 
political  profligacy  and  untruth — such  as  we  have  seen  too  many  instances  of. 
And  as  we  proceed,  we  doubt  not  that  this  conviction  will  be  impressed  ever 
more  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers ;  and  in  it  we  shall  see  the  secret 
and  the  moral  of  the  History  we  are  endeavouring  to  recount. 

In  a  future  chapter  we  must  speak  of  the  dealings  of  the  United  States  with 
Algiers,  and  we  have  only  now  to  mention  the  re-opening  of  commercial  inter 
course  with  St.  Domingo,  after  the  negroes  had  thrown  off  the  French  yoke, 
and,  under  the  rule  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  had  essayed  to  organize  an 
independent  republic  ;  and  the  conclusion  and  ratification  of  a  Treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  with  Prussia,  in  negotiating  which,  the  President's  son, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  first  justified  the  eulogy  which  Washington  had  pro 
nounced  upon  him  before  he  had  been  engaged  in  any  public  service, — "  There 
remains  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  he  will  prove  himself  the  ablest  of  all  our 
diplomatic  corps."  And  now  we  commence  our  more  particular  notice  of  the 
Northern  States. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE    NORTHERN    STATES. — STATE    ACTION     RESPECTING    THE    POLICY    OP    THE    ADMINISTRATION. — 
STATE   PARTIES. — INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS. — THE   NORTH-EAST    BOUNDARY. 

C  ?n  P'   DURING  tne  Administration  of  Washington  there  was  a  tolerably  clear  line 
of  separation  between  the  affairs  of  the  States  severally  and  those  of  the 

A    1)    1797 

to  iMi.  Union.  And  where  that  line  was  passed,  it  was  chiefly  by  the  elevation  of 
matters  pertaining  to  a  single  State  into  imperial  importance.  Under  Adams 
exactly  the  reverse  of  this  occurred.  Federal  affairs  and  State  affairs  are  too 
closely  intermingled  to  be  easily  distinguished ;  and  the  matters  of  the  great 
est  prominence  in  this  section  of  our  History,  are  not  of  local  origin,  but 
belong  to  the  entire  Confederation.  This  may  be  regarded  as  an  approxima- 
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tion  to  that  fusion  of  topographical  interests  in  the  common  weal,  which,    CHAP. 

supposing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  represent  a  fact,  or  condi 

tion,  of  the  national  life,  must  in  time  have  displayed  itself;  and  especially    to  .'soi. 
whilst  the  guidance  of  public  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  those  who  considered 
the  strengthening  of  the  central  government  to  be  of  the  first  concern  to  the 
nation.     The  consideration  of  the  influence  of  an  Administration  holding  an 
opinion  diametrically  opposed  to  this  will  make  this  more  clear. 

One  observation  of  a  more  general  character  we  may  insert  here,  because 
what  we  shall  record  in  this  chapter  will  be  found  to  illustrate  it  most  com 
pletely  ;  and  the  true  position  of  the  United  States,  in  respect  of  that  most 
momentous  portion  of  the  history  of  social  progress  in  the  world,  is  shown  by 
it.  In  the  old  political  systems  of  Europe,  the  local  governments  were  the 
organs  of  progression  ;  but  in  the  new  political  system  of  America,  it  is  the 
general  government  which  performs  this  function;  and  the  State  govern 
ments  are  the  embodiments  of  the  principle  of  Conservatism.  Whether  this 
arises  from  the  peculiarity  in  the  genetic  order  of  these  several  polities,  the 
local  governments  here  existing  before  the  general  government ;  or  whether 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  local  governments  are  those  of  States,  not 
towns ;  or  whether  both  facts  have  not  operated  as  causes  in  the  production 
of  this  remarkable  antithesis  to  the  older  systems,  we  shall  perhaps  see  as  we 
proceed  with  the  later  portions  of  the  story. 

The  question  of  the  national  armament  against  the  encroachments  of  France, 
was  the  one  which  provoked  the  warmest  contests,  not  only  in  the  State 
legislatures,  but  in  every  social  circle  in  the  Union.  Some  glimpses  of  the 
excitement,  and  of  the  upshot  of  it,  we  have  caught  in  the  former  chapters  of 
this  Book ;  and  we  must  briefly  notice  them  here. 

In  this  section  of  the  Union,  the  action  of  the  States  on  this  and  all  other 
points  of  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  took  a  very  different  form  from 
that  assumed  by  it  in  the  South  and  West ;  and  we  see  very  distinctly  the 
more  civilizing  influence  of  commerce,  which  was  the  chief  pursuit  here, 
compared  with  agriculture,  which  occupied  most  of  the  attention  of  the  States 
below  the  Delaware.  The  first  expression  of  public  opinion  was  adverse  to 
the  views  of  the  President ;  but  it  was  feeble  and  ineffectual.  Kesolutions 
were  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  deprecating  the  measures 
of  defence  which  Adams  had  recommended  and  Congress  warmly  adopted ; 
but  they  were  lost,  though  by  a  small  majority. 

About  the  same  time  also,  as  we  learn  from  Jefferson,  an  attempt  was  made 
"  to  get  the  Quakers  to  come  forward  with  a  petition,  to  aid  with  the  weight 
of  their  body  the  feeble  band  of  peace  [with  France].  They  have,  with  some 
effort,  got  a  petition  signed  by  a  few  of  their  society ;  the  main  body  of  their 
society  refuse  it.  *  *  *  It  seems  to  be  well  understood  that  their  attachment 
to  England  is  stronger  than  to  their  principles  or  their  country.  The  revolu 
tion  war  was  a  first  proof  of  this."  Jefferson  was  not  exactly  entitled  to  throw 
this  stone  at  the  Quakers,  who  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  able  to  see  the 
meaning  of  his  party's  views ;  and  especially,  as  commercial  men,  not  to  be 

2  o  2 
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desirous  of  doing  any  thing  that  would  expose  their  mercantile  ventures  to  the 
•^-— ^  French  and  renegade  pirates,  who  were  then  lording  it  in  the  American  seas, 
to  itioi.  And  then  came  the  "  Addresses  "  to  the  President, — those  famous  expres 
sions  of  hearty  approbation  of  the  course  which,  by  speech  and  message,  he 
had  marked  out  as  alone  honourable  to  the  country.  Philadelphia  led  the 
way  in  this  spontaneous  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Administration  ;  New  York 
followed ;  New  England  and  her  sons  vindicated  the  purity  of  their  patriot 
ism,  their  generous  rivalry,  in  this  assuring  demonstration  of  regard  for 
"  Adams  and  Liberty."  It  is  only  from  the  violence  and  self-confuting  state 
ments  of  Mr.  Wood,  in  his  so-called  "  History,"  respecting  the  way  in  which 
these  "  Addresses  "  were  got  up,  that  we  can  now  gain  any  notion  of  the  ex 
tent,  or  the  fervour,  of  this  outburst  of  loyalty.  Jefferson,  who,  from  his 
watch-tower  in  the  Senate,  had  fancied  that  he  saw  no  disposition  to  arm,  and 
had  written  to  his  friend  Madison, — "  In  the  mean  time,  the  general  spirit, 
even  of  the  merchants,  is  becoming  adverse  to  it.  In  New  Hampshire  and 
Rhode  Island  they  are  unanimous  against  arming.  This  place  [Philadelphia] 
is  becoming  more  so.  Boston  divided  and  desponding.  I  know  nothing  of 
New  York ;  but  I  think  there  is  no  danger  of  the  question  [of  providing  for 
the  national  defence]  being  carried  unless  something  favourable  to  it  is  re 
ceived  from  our  envoys  : " — Jefferson  found  himself  once  more  mistaken  ; — 
"  the  war-hawks"  (as  he  named  those  who  did  not  consider  it  patriotic  tamely 
to  submit  to  the  insolence  of  France)  carried  all  before  them  for  a  time.  Ami 
the  spirit  of  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  now  saved  America  from  being- 
enslaved  by  Gaul,  as  it  had  before  rescued  it  from  the  tyranny  of  Britain. 

Jefferson,  it  would  seem,  still  held  by  his  theory  of  Chinese  perfection  in 
national  policy.  For  discovering  that  the  tendency  of  one  of  the  French 
decrees  was  to  destroy  the  neutral  trade  of  America,  and  throw  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  British ;  he  writes  to  Madison — ( '  This  effect  will  be  salutary ! " 
And  on  the  strength  of  the  assurance  of  "  a  very  well-informed  merchant," 
"a  Scotchman,  entirely  in  the  English  trade,"  points  out  "another  good 
effect," — the  "  checking  and  withdrawing  our  extensive  commerce  and  navi 
gation  (the  fruit  of  our  natural  position)  within  those  bounds  to  which  peace 
must  necessarily  bring  them  ; "  which,  "  being  done  by  degrees,  will  probably 
prevent  those  numerous  failures  produced  generally  by  a  peace  coming  on 
suddenly."  How  wonderful  it  is,  that  depredations  committed  by  France 
should  be  so  fruitful  in  good,  whilst  the  interference  of  Britain  with  American 
commerce  produced  precisely  the  opposite  results  ! 

"  Notwithstanding  this  decree/'  he  continued,  "  the  sentiments  of  the  mer 
chants  became  more  and  more  cooled  and  settled  down  against  arming."  His 
statesmanship  sadly  lacked  penetration  ;  for  it  did  not  see  the  essentially  selfish 
spirit  of  trade,  and  that  it  will  never  endure  loss  in  patience,  unless  it  is  over 
borne,  or  rather  elevated,  by  another  spirit  quite — either  love  of  country,  or 
love  of  truth.  For  them  commerce  will  "  take  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  its 
goods;"  but  to  compass  the  victory  of  one  political  faction,  or  the  overthrow 
of  another, — never. 
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New  England  was,  at  this  trying  season,  the  bulwark  of  the  Administra-    CHAP. 
tion.     The  legislatures  passed  votes  approving  the  poliey  of  the  President ;  - 
and  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  proposed,  with  the  sanction  of  five  other    to  isoi. 
States,  to  amend  the  Constitution  by  disqualifying  natives  of  foreign  nations 
from  ever  bearing  office  in  America!     Jefferson  expressed  his  indignation 
against  their  fidelity  to  their  principles  most  characteristically ; — "  they  are  so 
priest-ridden,  that  nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  them  but  the  most  bigoted 
passive  obedience." 

Wood,  again,  in  venting  his  spleen  against  that  un-democratic  portion  of 
the  Union,  supplies  us  with  a  lively  picture  of  the  rejoicings  at  Boston,  when 
the  President  of  their  choice  was  on  his  way  homeward,  at  the  end  of  each 
session  of  Congress; — for  Adams  did  not  make  "progresses/5  and  so  there 
was  not  that  quasi-royal  practice  to  descant  upon.  He  does  not  indeed  see 
every  thing  trulij  ;  and  he  is  singularly  unhappy  in  some  of  his  descriptions, 
as  when  he  most  Hibernically  tells  us,  that — "  a  numerous  cavalcade  of  horse 
and  foot,  of  women  and  children,  were  accustomed  to  collect  round  his  per 
son  /" — but  he  is  graphic,  for  him ;  and  for  us  too,  inasmuch  as  we  owe  to  him 
the  best  sketch  of  these  displays  of  New  England  loyalty.  So  we  will  pardon 
him  with  a  smile,  when  we  read, — "  Perhaps  the  monarch  of  France  never 
visited  Versailles  in  greater  state  than  Mr.  Adams  did  Boston  that  day ! !  " 

It  is  August  the  17th,  1797,  to  which  the  splenetic  gentleman  points  ;  and 
aided  by  him,  we  see,  "  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,"  Captain  Amory 
and  his  corps  of  cavalry,  marching  to  Quincy,  and  drawn  up  before  the  door 
of  the  President's  modest  dwelling.  Thence,  preceded  by  u  girls  dressed  in 
white,"  scattering  flowers,  and  followed  by  "  the  citizens  of  Quincy,"  with  the 
star-spangled  banner,  the  Phrygian  cap,  and  a  picture  of  John  Adams  him 
self,  all  borne  aloft,  the  President  is  "  escorted  to  the  seat  of  his  Excellency," 
for  he,  being  a  state-official,  and  not  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Confederation, 
has  an  honorary  title, — "  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  at  Roxbury."  "  Of 
ficers  of  the  Boston  regiment  in  uniform,"  "  Bostonians  in  carriages,  on  horse 
back,  and  on  foot,"  "  a  motley  group,"  meet  this  "numerous  cavalcade,"  "on 
the  road  from  Milton ; "  then,  thunders  "  a  federal  salute  from  Captain 
Bradlee's  artillery  ;  "  cadets,  artillery,  infantry,  ("  all  commanded  by  devoted 
subjects  to  royalty,"  says  the  unhappy  "  historian,"  now  fairly  bedazzled  by 
such  splendours,  and  unable  to  tell  his  right  hand  from  his  left,)  reinforce 
the  procession  "  at  the  ancient  fortification ; "  and  now  they  press  forward 
into  the  heart  of  the  city,  amidst  huzzas  of  "  crowds  of  sycophants,"  [come 
from  no  one  knows  where,  to  fill  the  republican  breast  with  alarm,]  and 
"  smiles  of  bevies  of  ladies," — yet  more  dangerous  foes  to  liberty. 

At  the  Old  South  the  escort  is  reviewed ;  and  the  President,  having  "  dis 
played  his  person  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  admiring  spectators,  by  walking 
on  the  balcony  of  the  old  State  House,"  is  conducted  by  all  the  notabilities, 
Federal  and  other,  to  Faneuil  Hall.  Wood  calls  him  "  their  sovereign," 
which  shows  that  he  had  by  this  time  become  more  completely  bewildered ; 
and  speaks  of  "  the  pleasures  which  were  prepared  for  his  reception,"  at  that 
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c  H  A  P.  renowned  temple  of  liberty  ;  whence  we  conclude  that  he  was  not  invited  to 

—  the  banquet,  and  therefore  describes  at  second-hand  the  urns  and  the  wreaths, 

to  isoi.    the  arches,  busts,  and  statues,  the  emblems,  devices,  and  mottoes, — some  in 

English,  some  in  Latin, — and  all  the  grandeur  of  the  place ;    a  conclusion 

which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  says  not  one  word  of  any  thing  else 

than  the  decorations  of  the  hall ;  and  leaves  us  to  imagine  the  good  cheer  and 

the  oratory,  and  to  enjoy  the  Barmecide  feast  as   heartily  as  we  can.     After 

this  no  wonder  that  the  over-wearied  and  half-famished  gentleman  should  speak 

with  tenderness  of  "  the  innocent  and  sprightly  levity  of  the  citizens  in  the 

Southern  States." 

Jefferson  describes  in  fewer  words,  but  with  equal  gall,  the  reception 
of  Marshall  at  Philadelphia,  on  his  return  from  France,  with  carriages  and 
cavalry,  immense  crowds,  and  "  the  bells  rung  till  late  in  the  night ; "  and 
opined,  sagacious  as  he  was,  that  "  all  this  was  to  secure  him  to  their  views, 
[those  of  the  Administration,]  that  he  might  say  nothing  which  would  oppose 
the  game  they  have  been  playing  ;  "  as  if  a  man  who,  bearing  the  character  of 
an  ambassador,  had  been  treated  as  he  had  by  Talleyrand  and  his  creatures, 
needed  any  parade  like  this,  to  rouse  his  ire  against  those  who  had  outraged 
him ;  or  as  if  government  was  all  strategy,  and  all  strategy  dishonest. 

How  the  Federalists  fell  into  disunion  we  have  seen  in  the  former  chap 
ters  ;  Jefferson  appears  to  have  watched  the  States  as  closely  as  he  did  the 
members  of  Congress,  for  "  signs  "  favourable  to  his  own  party ;  and  though 
he  did  not  always  see  things  as  they  were,  but  generalized  mere  isolated  facts, 
and  the  reverse, — his  wish  being  so  much  the  father  to  his  thought, — we  can 
nevertheless  learn  something  from  his  notices. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  revolution  of  opinion  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  is  working.  Two  Whig  [that  is  Democratic]  presses  have  been 
set  up  in  each  of  those  States."  But,  by  and  by,  "  the  popular  movement 
in  the  Eastern  States  is  checked,  as  we  expected ;  *  *  *  however,  we 
still  trust  that  a  nearer  view  of  war  and  a  land  tax  will  oblige  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  to  attend."  And  next, — "  it  is  true  that  we  are  completely  un 
der  the  saddle  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  that  they  ride  us  very 
hard,  cruelly  insulting  our  feelings,  as  well  as  exhausting  our  strength  and 
subsistence."  But  soon  hope  dawns  again, — "  the  Republican  spirit  is  sup 
posed  to  be  gaining  ground  in  this  State  [Pennsylvania]  and  Massachusetts. 
The  tax-gatherer  has  already  excited  discontent."  And  now  it  rises  higher 
and  brighter, — "  this  State  [Pennsylvania]  is  coming  forward  with  a  boldness 
not  yet  seen.  Even  the  German  counties  of  York  and  Lancaster,  hitherto  the 
most  devoted,  have  come  about,  and  by  petitions  with  four  thousand  signers, 
remonstrate  against  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  standing  armies,  and  discre 
tionary  powers  in  the  President.  New  York  and  Jersey  are  also  getting  into 
great  agitation.  In  this  State,  we  fear  that  the  ill-designing  may  produce 
insurrection.  Nothing  could  be  so  fatal.  [We  shall  soon  speak  of  the  fulfil 
ment  of  this  augury.]  *  *  *  Even  in  New  Hampshire  there  are  strong 
symptoms  of  a  rising  disquietude."  Still  brighter  do  his  prospect*  grow, — 
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"  Pennsylvania,  Jersey,  and  New  York  are  coming  majestically  round  to  tlie    CHAP. 

true  principles.     In  Pennsylvania,  thirteen  out  of  twenty-two  counties  had 

already  petitioned  on  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws.  Jersey  and  New  York  had  to  isoi. 
began  the  same  movement,  and  though  the  rising  of  Congress  [it  is  in  the 
spring  of  1799]  stops  that  channel  for  the  expression  of  their  sentiment,  the 
sentiment  is  going  on  rapidly,  and  before  their  next  meeting,  those  three 
States  will  be  solidly  embodied  in  sentiment  with  the  six  Southern  and  West 
ern  ones."  And  a  year  later,  anticipating  the  Presidential  election,  he  indi 
cates  the  failure  of  some  of  his  hopes,  and  the  maturing  of  others,  thus ; — 
"  Keep  out  Pennsylvania,  Jersey,  and  New  York,  and  the  rest  of  the  States 
are  about  equally  divided ;  *  *  *  the  event  depends  on  the  three  Middle 
States.  *  *  *  If  Pennsylvania  votes,  then  either  Jersey  or  New  York, 
giving  a  Republican  vote,  decides  the  election.  If  Pennsylvania  does  not 
vote,  then  New  York  determines  the  election.  In  any  event,  we  may  say, 
that  if  the  city  election  of  New  York  is  in  favour  of  the  Republican  ticket, 
the  issue  will  be  Republican  ;  if  the  Federal  ticket  for  the  city  of  New  York 
prevails,  the  probabilities  will  be  in  favour  of  a  Federal  issue." 

Jefferson  was  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  a  change  in  the  political 
opinions  of  the  Massachusetts  men.  But  John  Adams  was  equally  disap 
pointed,  that  they  would  not  change,  as  he  himself  did,  in  his  views  of  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  relation  to  France.  We  do  not  need  to  say  that  the 
event  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  President  as  to 
France  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  can  see  abundant  reasons  for  thinking  more 
highly  of  those  who  did  not  slavishly  follow  Adams,  than  either  he,  or  than 
those  others  did,  who  after  him  derided  them  as  the  "  Essex  Junto."  This 
name,  which  we  said  in  a  former  chapter  was  invented  by  Adams,  marked 
the  real  position,  both  topographical  and  political,  of  these  sturdy  Federalists. 
The  county  of  Essex,  in  the  old  Bay  State,  was  almost  entirely  maritime  as 
to  the  sources  of  ^ts  wealth  and  the  occupations  of  its  people, — and  "  there 
were  intelligent  men  "  there,  says  Sullivan,  who  was  either  a  partisan  or  an 
ardent  well-wisher  of  theirs,  "  who  were  stcdfast  friends  of  the  Washington 
Administration,  and  who  supported  that  of  Mr.  Adams,  though  without  un 
qualified  approbation.  These  men  had  intimate  friends  and  associates  in 
Boston,  who  thought  as  they  did."  To  them,  friendship  with  France,  with 
out  indemnification  for  the  spoliation  of  their  merchandise,  and  the  putting  of 
that  country  (with  whom  they  had  scarcely  any  commercial  relations)  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  most  favoured  nations,  appeared  absurd ;  whilst  it  also 
implied,  as  they  thought,  the  acknowledgment  that  the  Jeffersonians  were 
right,  and  themselves  wrong,  in  what  had  taken  place  respecting  France. 
And  Adams,  for  his  part,  losing  all  those  demonstrations  of  popular  regard, 
which  raised  the  anger  of  Mr.  Wood  so  high,  could  but  repay  them  with 
equal  scorn.  A  fuller  development  of  the  views  of  this  "  Essex  Junto,"  and 
of  Adams's  charges  against  them,  will  occur  when  we  narrate  the  events  of 
Jefferson's  Administration. 

Writing  to  Burr  in  the  middle  of  1707,  Jefferson  discloses  to  us  some  of 
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the  domestic  politics  of  New  York,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  that  State, 
and  of  New  England  collectively,  in  the  Union.  The  passage  has  for  us  the 
additional  interest  of  having  been  written  while  Burr  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  chief  of  the  Democrats ;  which  their  common  success  at  the  Presi 
dential  election  of  1800  marred. 

"  I  have  been  much  pleased,"  he  says,  "  to  see  a  dawn  of  change  in  the 
spirit  of  your  State  [New  York].  The  late  elections  have  indicated  some 
thing,  which,  at  a  distance,  we  do  not  understand.  However,  what  with  the 
English  influence  in  the  lower,  and  the  Patroon  influence  in  the  upper  parts 
of  your  State,  I  presume  little  is  to  be  hoped.  If  a  prospect  could  be  once 
opened  upon  us  of  the  penetration  of  truth  into  the  Eastern  States  ;  if  the 
people  there,  who  are  unquestionably  Republicans,  could  discover  that  they 
have  been  duped  into  the  support  of  measures  calculated  to  sap  the  very 
foundations  of  Republicanism,  we  might  still  hope  for  salvation,  and  that  it 
would  come,  as  of  old,  from  the  East.  But  will  that  region  ever  awake  to 
the  true  state  of  things  ?  Can  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States  hold 
on  till  they  awahe  ?  These  are  painful  and  doubtful  questions ;  and  if,  in 
assuring  me  of  your  health,  you  can  give  me  a  comfortable  solution  of  them, 
it  will  relieve  a  mind  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  our  Republican  govern 
ment  in  the  true  form  and  spirit  in  which  it  was  established ;  but  almost  op 
pressed  with  apprehensions  that  fraud  will  at  length  effect  what  force  could 
not,  and  that,  what  with  currents  and  counter-currents,  we  shall  in  the  end  be 
driven  back  to  the  land  from  which  we  launched  twenty  years  ago.  Indeed, 
my  dear  Sir,  we  have  been  but  a  sturdy  fish  on  the  hook  of  a  dexterous 
angler,  who  letting  us  flounce  till  we  have  spent  our  force,  brings  us  up 
at  last." 

Aaron  Burr's  biographer  supplies  us  with  one  or  two  other  note-worthy 
facts  in  the  State  politics  of  New  York.  "  Parties,"  he  tells  us,  "  were  nearly 
balanced.  There  were  only  two  banks  in  the  city,  the  Bank  of  New  York, 
and  the  branch  of  the  United  States  Bank.  They  were  charged  with  being 
influenced  in  their  discounts  by  political  considerations.  At  all  events  they 
were  under  the  management  and  control  of  Federalists ;  and  to  counteract 
their  alleged  influence,  Colonel  Burr  was  anxious  for  the  establishment  of  a 

o  " 

Democratic  institution.  With  this  view  he  proposed  to  obtain  a  charter  for 
supplying  the  city  with  water ;  and  as  it  was  certain  that  if  confined  to  that 
particular  object  the  stock  would  not  be  subscribed,  he  caused  the  application 
to  be  made  for  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  inserted  a  clause  in  that  charter, 
that  the  (  surplus  capital  might  be  employed  in  any  way  not  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  State  of  New  York.' 
It  is  under  this  clause  that  the  Manhattan  Company  use  and  exercise  all  the 
privileges  of  a  bank.  The  directors  were  named  in  the  charter,  and  a  majority 
of  them  were  of  the  Democratic  party."  "  His  object  was  a  bank  ;  and  when 
appealed  to  on  this  particular  point,  he  admitted  the  fact.  At  all  other  times 
he  remained  silent  on  the  subject.  When  the  Bill  had  passed,  he  was  lauded 
by  the  Democratic  party  for  his  address,  and  they  rejoiced  in  his  success. 
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Its  political  effect  was  considered  highly  important,  as  it  tended  to  break  CHAP 
down  a  system  of  pecuniary  favouritism,  which  was  made  to  operate  in  sup 


port  of  the  party  in  power."  A'toDi8oi?7 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  the  family  feuds  we  before  spoke  of, 
intermingled  with  the  political  influences  at  work,  in  embroiling  the  parties 
in  New  York.  "  A  most  unconquerable  jealousy  existed  between  the  Clin 
ton  and  Livingston  families,  and  the  adherents  of  those  factions."  And  Burr's 
most  triumphant  success  preparatory  to  the  Presidential  contest,  was  seen  in 
his  having  persuaded  these  rival  houses  to  "sacrifice  all  prejudices  and  par 
tialities,  surrender  all  personal  and  ambitious  considerations,  and  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  unite  in  one  great  effort  to  rescue  the  country  from 
misrule;" — that  is,  from  the  Federalists. 

At  this  time  Burr  himself  had  become  the  head  of  a  "  section,"  as  his  bio 
grapher  delicately  phrases  it,  and  seemed  to  be  the  man  best  suited  to  carry 
the  votes  of  New  York  with  him ;  upon  which,  it  was  believed,  the  result  of 
the  election  depended.  But  another  element  in  the  calculation  was  the  issue 
of  the  State  elections,  which  preceded  that  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Union ; 
and  to  secure  such  a  majority  as  should  throw  the  weight  of  "the  Empire 
State  "  into  the  democratic  scale,  was  the  aim  of  the  most  unwearied  activity 
of  all  the  party  leaders,  and  of  Burr  most  especially.  Hamilton  headed  the 
Federalists ;  strong  in  the  support  of  Jay,  the  governor.  The  preliminary 
steps, — the  formation  of  a  strong  Republican  Assembly  ticket  for  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  persuasion  of  those  nominated  to  stand  as  candidates,  and  the 
actually  getting  them  elected, — were  made  sure  by  the  activity  and  finesse  of 
Burr.  And  then  Hamilton  (as  it  is  believed, — for  it  is  only  known  that  it 
was  "  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Federalists  in  the  United  States,")  pro 
posed  to  Jay,  what  would  have  been  in  fact  a  coup  d'etat,  to  summon  the 
State  legislature,  the  majority  of  which  was  Federalist,  and  at  once  to  enact  a 
statute  altering  the  method  of  choosing  the  Presidential  electors,  to  that  by 
the  people  in  districts,  which  would  "  insure  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  United 
States  for  the  Federal  candidate."  We  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Jay 
with  great  respect  already ;  the  very  highest  terms  would  be  warranted  by 
his  endorsement  of  the  letter  containing  this  suggestion, — "  Proposing  a  mea 
sure  for  party  purposes,  which  I  think  it  would  not  become  me  to  adopt." 
And  it  was  not  adopted,  and  the  consequences  have  been  narrated  in  an 
earlier  page. 

Pennsylvania  signalized  itself  during  the  Administration  by  another  instance 
of  armed  resistance  to  the  supreme  laws.  The  direct  tax,  which  has  been 
mentioned  above,  caused  so  much  dissatisfaction,  and  was  resisted  with  such 
violence  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  apprehend 
some  of  the  most  forward  of  the  rioters,  and  the  District  court  accordingly 
authorized  the  seizure  of  about  thirty  persons.  John  Fries,  or  Captain  Fries, 
of  the  county  of  Northampton  in  Pennsylvania,  had  already  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  the  threats  he  had  uttered  against  the  assessors ;  and  now  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  some  hundred  armed  men,  on  foot  and 
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CHAP,  on  horseback,  inarched  to  Bethlehem,  collected  before  the  house  in  which 
were  the  marshal  and  his  prisoners,  and  demanded  them  in  so  hostile  a  manner 


to  1801.  that  the  marshal  considered  it  better  to  accede  to  their  requirement,  and  the 
prisoners  were  liberated.  This  happened  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1799. 

Called  upon  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  the  governor  summoned 
the  militia,  and  very  soon,  without  any  further  resistance,  Fries  and  several 
others  were  taken  and  imprisoned.  "  The  Aurora,"  as  usual,  could  see 
nothing  criminal  in  armed  opposition  to  the  Federal  law ;  but  in  the  measures 
needful  for  suppressing  the  insurrrection  discovered  not  a  little  atrocity  ! 
And  Mr.  Wood,  following  that  trustworthy  guide  to  contemporary  history, 
has  enriched  his  book  with  sundry  right  marvellous  and  delectable  tales  !  It 
is  not  needful  to  repeat  them,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  our  readers 
would  believe,  without  the  testimony  of  such  veracious  gentlemen,  that  the 
means  employed  to  capture  and  keep  armed  insurgents  must  smack  slightly 
of  coercion. 

Fries  was  tried  at  Philadelphia  on  the  charge  of  treason,  and  the  "  Sup 
pressed  History  "  gives  us  a  report  of  the  trial ;  the  issue  of  which  was  a  ver 
dict  of  "  guilty ;  "  and  the  permission  of  the  court  for  a  new  trial,  because  one 
of  the  jurors  was  proved  to  have  committed  himself  to  a  condemnation  of 
Fries,  after  he  had  been  summoned  as  a  juror,  and  before  the  trial.  Next 
year  he  was  tried  again,  and  was  a  second  time  brought  in  guilty ;  no  doubt 
of  his  having  done  his  best  to  "  levy  war  "  against  the  government  being  pos 
sible.  His  counsel  adroitly  endeavoured  to  put  the  judge  on  this  trial, 
Samuel  Chase,  into  the  wrong ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
feeling  indicated  in  Wood's  book  originated  in  this  clever  ruse.  Fries  was, 
however,  sentenced  to  death ;  and  then,  to  the  extreme  amazement  of  the 
Federalists,  pardoned  by  the  President !  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Adams  had  the  near-approaching  election  in  view ;  but  we  may  rejoice,  that 
the  History  of  the  United  States  is  not  yet  stained  with  bloodshed  for  a  po 
litical  offence,  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws ;  although  it  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory  to  find  so  audacious  a  rebel  punished  rather  than  rewarded 
by  "  a  place,"  as  Fries  was  by  Adams'  successor. 

It  was  not  by  this  insurrection  only,  that  Pennsylvania  proved  that  it  was 
"  coming  majestically  round  to  the  true  principles," — as  Jefferson  said. 
There  was  a  lodge  of  United  Irishmen  at  Philadelphia,  (although  the  Eepub- 
lican  party  denied  it,)  who  sought  to  involve  the  States  in  the  intestine 
troubles  of  Great  Britain.  And  by  far  the  greater  number  of  prosecutions 
and  sentences  under  "  the  sedition  law,"  during  the  (so-called)  "  reign  of 
terror,"  occurred  in  this  State.  There  is  such  a  dismal  sameness  and  want 
of  good  sense  and  right  feeling  showed  by  these  pseudo-martyrs,  that,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  the  Administration  was  to  blame  for  pursuing  them 
with  such  animosity,  one  cannot  join  in  the  wail  which  their  friends  have 
made  over  their  sufferings. 

One  other  sign  of  the  warmth  manifested  in  the  party  contests  in  this  State 
deserves  record,  from  its  being  so  ridiculous.  The  Jeffersonians  brought  a 
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bill  into  the  legislature  to  disfranchise  all  citizens  who  should  enter  the  mili- 
tary  service  of  the  Federal  government ; — it  was  in  the  year  after  the  insur 
rection  of  John  Fries,  and  whilst  he  was  awaiting  his  second  trial ;  and  to  us 
seems  a  tolerably  long  stretch  of  State  sovereignty  !  A  Federalist  member 
had  spoken  vehemently  against  it ;  and  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  House  heard 
Dr.  Logan, — the  very  man  who,  overacting  his  religious  profession  of  abhor 
rence  of  war,  had  flung  himself  between  his  own  country  and  France,  in  the 
manner  we  have  related  in  a  former  chapter,  with  the  expectation  of  prevent 
ing  the  collision  of  those  "  mighty  opposites,"  when  all  other  means  seemed 
to  have  failed,  and  escaping  the  peril  he  had  so  rashly  braved,  had  gained  a 
place  in  the  State  legislature ; — he  heard  him  characterizing  his  speech  as 
"  nonsense,"  with  an  intensive  participle,  said  to  be  the  peculiar  property  of 
the  British,  prefixed  ;  and  without  the  least  hesitation,  smote  the  Doctor  with 
his  fist,  that  being  the  most  summary  and  convincing  reply  he  had  at  hand. 
Whereupon  the  Quaker,  considering  it  wiser  to  learn  from  an  adversary,  than 
to  deprive  himself  of  good  arguments  for  a  mere  scruple  of  conscience,  with 
his  fist, — then  for  the  first  time,  we  hope,  clenched, — smote  the  Federalist 
again.  What  further  blows  were  exchanged,  history  tells  not,  nor  which  of 
the  combatants  was  ultimately  victor ;  but  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  know 
ing  that  Federalism  and  common  sense  won  the  day  respecting  the  original 
cause  of  this  valorous  encounter. 

We  may  add  here  a  few  miscellaneous  facts,  which  will  illustrate  the  con 
dition  and  progress  of  the  Northern  States,  during  the  Presidency  of  John 
Adams,  in  various  ways ;  and  along  with  our  other  notices  of  them  serve  to 
give  us  a  clearer  and  more  complete  knowledge  of  their  real  history  at  this 
period.  As  our  general  story  relates  to  the  "Union  itself,  we  do  not  trouble 
ourselves  with  the  details  of  the  political  changes  in  all  the  States  forming  it. 
Those  we  may  advantageously  leave  to  the  local  historian  ;  but  such  sketches 
as  will  exhibit  the  people  themselves,  in  the  different  terms  into  which  our 
narrative  naturally  divides  itself,  are  quite  within  our  scope  ;  and  will  indeed 
aid  very  materially  in  its  fulfilment. 

One  step  was  taken  now  towards  the  settlement  of  the  north-eastern  boundary 
line ;  the  commissioners  agreeing  that  the  Passamaquoddy  was  the  St.  Croix 
river,  spoken  of  in  the  Treaty  of  1783,  and  determining  that  the  Chiputnati- 
cook,  or  branch  running  from  the  north,  was  the  main  stream,  and  not  the 
stream  running  from  the  west,  through  the  Schoodic  lakes.  A  monument  was 
erected  at  the  source  of  the  former  branch  ;  and  there  the  negotiation  obstin 
ately  stopped,  until  the  year  1842.  Greater  security  was,  however,  given  to 
various  grants  of  land  in  Maine,  by  this  approximation  to  a  settlement ;  and 
had  the  evils  been  altogether  intolerable,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  would 
not  have  been  left  unabated  for  nearly  half  a  century,  by  two  nations  like 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

We  are  glad  to  meet  the  name  of  the  too  bellicose  Matthew  Lyon  once 
more ;  and  now  in  a  connexion  which  shows  him  as  one  of  the  true 
"  pioneers  "  of  civilization.  We  resort  to  Wood,  but  have  confirmed  the 
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CHAP,  accuracy  of  his  tale  by  other  references.  "  Fairhaven,"  says  he,  quoting  Dr. 
-  Graham's  sketch  of  the  Green  Mountain  State,  "joins  on  Skeensborough,  and 
to  i8oi !  is  the  most  flourishing  town  in  the  State.  It  owes  its  consequence  to  its 
founder,  Colonel  Lyon,  whose  enterprise  and  perseverance  in  carrying  on 
manufactories,  has  been  of  infinite  utility  to  the  public,  to  the  gratitude  of 
which  he  has  the  strongest  claims.  He  has  erected  a  furnace  for  cast 
ing  all  kinds  of  holloa  iron-ware,  and  two  forges,  a  slitting  mill  for  the 
making  of  nail  rods,  a  paper  mill,  a  printing  press,  and  corn  and  saw-mills. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Colonel  Lyon  has  executed  a  good  deal  of  printing  at 
his  office,  [he  was  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  which  bore  the  portentous  title 
of  '  Scourge  of  Aristocracy,  and  Depository  of  important  Political  Truth,']  on 
paper  manufactured  by  himself  of  the  bark  of  the  bass-wood  tree,  and  which 
is  found  to  answer  every  purpose  for  common  printing."  His  type  was  also 
of  his  own  casting.  And  he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  governor  of 
the  State,  who,  though  holding  that  elevated  office,  continued,  with  patriarchal 
simplicity,  to  pursue  his  calling  as  an  innkeeper. 

These  are  substantial  titles  to  the  gratitude  and  reverence  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  ;  and  it  is  by  such  sterling  qualities  as  these  services  show  Lyon 
to  have  been  possessed  of,  and  not  by  his  brawling  braggadocio  of  JeiFer- 
sonian  democracy,  that  he  earned  the  eulogies  of  Dr.  Graham,  which  we 
regret  that  we  cannot  quote,  because  being  originally  penned  for  the  gratifi 
cation  of  a  narrower  circle  than  we  address  ourselves  to,  they  would  seem  to 
make  the  cashiered  colonel  a  greater  man  by  far,  than  the  victorious  Father  of 
his  country  himself. 

This  is  only  one  form  of  the  public  activity  of  the  Northern  States.  Another 
still  may  be  seen  in  the  noble  State-house  at  Boston,  on  its  proud  elevation, 
with  the  magnificent  harbour,  crowded  with  shipping,  and  the  ever-growing 
city,  at  its  feet.  And  yet  another,  in  the  system  of  sewers,  by  which  the  health 
of  Boston  has  been  so  materially  secured.  For  nothing  was  more  frequent  at 
this  period,  than  fatal  visitations  of  the  yellow  fever.  We  have  spoken  of  it 
at  Philadelphia,  more  than  once ;  there  were  in  all  four  seasons  during  which 
it  made  frightful  havoc  in  the  populations  of  the  sea-port  cities  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  in  the  North.  The  water  supply  of  Philadelphia  is 
another  monument  of  the  capability  and  readiness  in  this  enterprising  por 
tion  of  the  Union,  to  learn  from  experience,  and  to  turn  to  account  every  op 
portunity  of  advancing  in  material  civilization.  Cobbett's  departure  from 
America  arose  from  a  too  virulent  dispute,  into  which  his  political  vehemence 
betrayed  him,  with  Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  Jefferson's  friend,  respecting 
the  origin  and  the  treatment  of  this  epidemic  ;  the  law  of  libel,  though  not 
the  "  Rush-light,"  proving  too  strong  even  for  him. 

The  energetic  activity  and  "  destructive  wrath  "  of  the  journalists  of  the 
time,  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  allude  to.  But  commercially,  as  well 
as  politically,  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  deserve  notice.  Eight 
papers  were  published  in  Philadelphia  daily ;  and  in  New  York,  six.  These 
were  the  great  centres  of  political  and  mercantile  life  in  the  Union ;  and  the 
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possibilty  of  carrying  on  such  undertakings,  is  an  infallible  sign  of  the  enter-  CHAP. 
prise  and  resolution  of  the  people.  These  journals  were  very  much  like  those  - 
of  Great  Britain  of  the  same  day ;  and  are  not  so  much  behind  those  now  to  iW. 
published  in  America,  as  they  are  behind  those  of  Britain.  The  newspapers 
of  the  States  have  increased  in  numbers,  and  decreased  in  price,  in  later 
years,  to  a  degree  that  leaves  all  other  countries  behind.  But  those  of  Great 
Britain  have  risen  in  quality,  in  at  least  an  equal  proportion.  It  is  by  com 
parison  with  the  present  day,  and  with  other  countries,  that  the  journalism 
of  America,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  can  best  be  appreciated ;  and  it 
will  be  regarded,  after  such  a  survey,  as  one  of  the  best  signs  of  the  progress 
of  the  several  States  and  interests  that  can  be  found.  We  shall  find  only  one 
place  south  of  the  Delaware,  that  can  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion, — 
Baltimore,  which  supported  three  daily  papers.  The  rest  of  the  two  hun 
dred  journals  which  existed  then,  were  published  weekly,  or  twice  a  week. 
Boston  had  no  daily  paper.  The  first  editor  of  a  newspaper,  who  was  en 
gaged  for  that  purpose  solely,  was  Dr.  Noah  Webster,  now  of  world-wide 
renown  by  means  of  his  Dictionary.  A  little  while  before  Adams  was  raised 
to  the  Presidential  chair,  Webster  began  to  edit  the  New  York  Minerva,  or 
Commercial  Advertiser.  The  writings  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and 
political  leaders  of  the  times,  always  excepting  Jefferson, — who  for  a  Demo 
crat  had  a  most  perverse  fear  of  the  publicity  of  newspapers, — show  how  much 
use  was  made  of  these  journals  for  national  as  well  as  for  party  purposes. 
And,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  journals  sup 
ported  Adams  ;  and  twenty,  most  of  which  were  edited  by  aliens,  represented 
the  Opposition  ;  more  than  making  up,  by  virulence  and  extent  of  circulation, 
for  their  inferiority  in  number  to  the  Federalist  papers. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  sections  of  Wood's  "  Suppressed  History,"  is 
entitled  (t  Remarks  on  the  Constitution  of  Connecticut."  It  is  written  in  the 
broadest  style  of  caricature,  but  manifestly  without  much  consciousness  of 
*humour  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  And  he  bestows  the  greatest  pains  upon 
satirical  accounts  of  the  leading  men  in  that  State,  during  the  Administration 
of  John  Adams.  It  may  amuse  our  readers  to  see  how  the  old  Constitution 
of  this  distinguished  State  could  be  pictured  by  the  child  of  a  sister  sove 
reignty.  They  who  are  curious  may  find  in  the  particulars  given  in  an 
earlier  Book,  the  originals  of  these  singular  sketches ;  and  all  whom  they 
concern,  may  be  the  wiser  for  pondering  these  fiercely  penned  "  Remarks." 

"  In  no  part  of  the  world  the  bigotry  of  priesthood  reigns  so  triumphant 
[Mr.  Wood  was  not  a  believer  in  adverbs,  any  more  than  in  Adams]  ;  the 
dark  shades  of  superstition  no  where  cloud  the  understanding  of  man  in 
such  a  degree,  as  among  the  unhappy  natives  of  Connecticut."  Thus  he 
opens  his  Cassandra-dirge,  and  directly  proceeds  to  assign  the  cause  of  such 
an  unparalleled  phenomenon. 

"  This  State  has  not  formed  any  Constitution  since  the  Revolution,  [this 
was  written  in  1802,]  but  ancient  superstition  and  the  prejudice  of  custom 
have  established  a  hierarchy,  which  is  directed  by  a  sovereign  pontiff,  twelve 
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C  ?n  P'    cai'dinals,  a  civil  council  of  nine,  and  about  four  hundred  parochial  bishops." 


A~D  1797  "  ^^e  c^er^ca^  Part  are  a^  denominated  Congregationalists,  which  is  the  pre- 
to  i8oi.    vailing  and   principal  religious  order   in   Connecticut."     The   President  of 
Yale  College,  at  that  time  Timothy  Dwight,  not  unknown  in  other  regions 
besides  New  England,  "  may  be  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  Pope." 

After  a  short  sketch  of  the  civil  Constitution,  Wood  proceeds,  —  "  The  an 
nual  commencement  at  Yale  College  takes  place  in  September,  a  short  time 
previous  [Of  a  Federalist  we  should  have  demanded  an  adverb  here  ;  but  as 
contempt  of  this  useful  part  of  speech  is  an  implicit  article  of  Mr.  Wood's 
creed,  we  do  not  press  the  demand.]  to  the  election  of  the  legislature.  On 
this  occasion  the  governor  and  other  civilians  are  subordinate  to  the  President, 
and  they  feel  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  subordination,  knowing 
that  he  can  kill  and  make  alive  at  the  next  annual  election;  that  he  em 
phatically  holds  the  keys  which  command  their  political  damnation  or  sal 
vation." 

"  The  order  and  detail  of  the  ensuing  election  "  is  determined  now.  "  Each 
one  returns  home  with  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  part  he  is  to  act." 
"  The  Sunday  previous  to  the  day  on  which  the  people  meet  to  deliver  in 
their  suffrages,  is  devoted  to  political  harangues  from  the  political  desk." 
"  The  newspapers  which  circulate  in  every  parish,  village,  or  neighbourhood, 
are  either  patronized  or  discountenanced  by  the  clergyman,  according  as  they 
promote  or  oppose  his  designs  ;  his  efforts  are  seconded  by  all  persons  seeking 
offices  by  clerical  aid,  or  who  hold  any  offices  under  that  species  of  influence. 
Hence  [fiebile  dictu  /]  the  editors  of  newspapers  in  Connecticut  are  compelled 
to  take  the  current,  and  the  press  is  employed  to  destroy  or  bring  into  con 
tempt  those  republican  principles  and  sentiments,  which  led  Americans 
through  the  revolutionary  war,  and  secured  the  independence  of  their  coun 
try."  —  Unhappy  natives  of  Connecticut!  truly;  but  unhappier  Mr.  Wood  ! 

"  For  the  characters  of  the  legislators  of  Connecticut,"  says  Mr.  Wood  in  a 
foot  note,  "  the  reader  is  indebted  to  a  writer  in  the  Aurora  of  April  last, 
upon  whose  information  he  may  place  reliance."  For  our  own  part  we  doubt 
this  so  strongly  that  we  shall  pass  by  the  whole,  and  give  only  the  concluding 
passage  of  this  diatribe.  "  Such  were  the  characters  who  swayed  the  political 
sceptre  of  Connecticut  ;  a  State  which  may  be  regarded,  notwithstanding  its 
smallness,  to  be  the  most  formidable  in  the  Federal  league.  From  thence  issued 
the  most  laboured  and  best  composed  defences  of  Federalism  ;  thence  the 
satire  which  lashed  Kepublicanism  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  there  the 
expiring  host  of  aristocracy  still  find  an  asylum  for  their  venom  and  malice." 

So  much  for  the  disordered  day-dreams  of  so-called  Republicanism  respect 
ing  this  "  formidable  "  State.  A  small  fragment  of  fact  respecting  it,  will  be 
a  relief  after  so  much  vague  vituperation  ;  and  here  we  find  one.  "  Connec 
ticut  in  making  her  cession  [of  claims  upon  the  Western  lands]  retained  a 
considerable  district  in  Ohio  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Western  '  or  '  Con 
necticut  Reserve  ;  '  which  was  finally  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1800,  and 
by  the  United  States  to  Ohio.  The  foundation  of  the  ample  school-fund  of 
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Connecticut  was  laid  in   the  proceeds   of  this  reserved  tract."     About  the    CHAP. 
same  time  Pennsylvania  undertook,  with  the  assistance  of  Connecticut,  to  in-  - — 

AD    1797 

demnify  the  claimants  of  lands  under  grants  from  Pennsylvania,  which  were    ioi'soi. 
also  claimed  under  grants  from  Connecticut,  by  money  payments  at  a  stipu 
lated  rate  per  acre.     And  the  Connecticut  possessors  were  very  glad,  by  the 
payment  of  the  portion  assigned  to  their  State,  to  have  their  lands  with  a  clear 
title. 

We  remark  one  strange  fact  in  Pennsylvania  at  this  time ; — it  was  found 
impossible  to  carry  in  the  assembly  a  proposition  for  the  immediate  and  entire 
abolition  of  slavery  in  that  State  !  A  more  judiciously  drawn  bill  for  the  gra 
dual  extinction  of  the  servile  relation,  passed  in  the  legislature  of  New  York. 
As  this  was  successful  in  respect  of  the  design  entertained  by  its  framers,  we 
will  give  a  slight  outline  of  its  provisions.  In  the  first  place,  all  slaves  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  were  to  remain  so  for  life,  but  they  might  not 
be  sold  or  taken  out  of  the  State  ;  the  attempt  to  do  this  gave  the  slave  im 
mediate  freedom.  Immigrants  might  bring  slaves  with  them,  if  they  had  pos 
sessed  them  for  a  twelvemonth;  but  they  might  not  sell  them,  even  in  the 
State.  The  offspring  of  slaves,  born  after  the  next  following  "  fourth  of  July," 
were  declared  free,  but  were  to  be  retained  as  indented  labourers,  or  ap 
prentices,  by  the  owners  of  their  mothers  ;  till  the  males  were  twenty-eight, 
and  the  females  twenty-five  years  old.  This  emancipatory  Act  was  not  the 
best  conceivable,  but  it  did  recognise  the  rights  of  humanity  in  that  abject 
and  oppressed  class ;  and  it  attempted,  too,  a  reconciliation  of  those  rights 
with  the  rights  of  society,  which  the  emancipation  of  a  servile  class  always 
brings  into  jeopardy.  Other  endeavours  to  solve  this  exceedingly  difficult 
problem,  we  shall  be  required  to  notice  subsequently  ; — and  there  is  scarcely 
a  subject  to  be  found  of  more  intense  or  vital  concern  to  the  whole  Union  than 
this. 

During  this  Administration,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  removed  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  Albany.  This  tendency 
in  the  United  States  to  place  the  centres  of  the  various  governments  at  a 
distance  from  those  of  commercial  activity  is  very  remarkable,  and  may  re 
quire  closer  attention  subsequently.  Another  tendency,  illustrated  by  other 
States  than  that  of  New  York,  in  all  cases  of  corporate  responsibility  to 
repudiate  pecuniary  obligations,  demands  further  investigation.  We  have 
referred  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work,  to  the  impossibility  experienced  by 
the  Federal  government  of  bringing  any  of  the  States  to  the  settlement  of 
their  accounts  which  remained  open  at  the  end  of  the  [Revolutionary  war. 
An  Act  was  now  carried,  to  free  from  all  further  claim  the  States  which  laid 
out  in  fortifications,  or  would  undertake  to  pay  in  the  course  of  five  years, 
sums  in  the  stock  of  the  United  States,  equal  to  their  unpaid  balances,  or  to 
the  amount  of  State  debts  in  each  case,  assumed  by  the  Federal  government. 
New  York  did  reduce  the  balance  against  her,  by  erecting  fortifications ;  but 
not  one  of  the  other  States  concerned  itself  any  further  about  the  payment  of 
its  share  of  "  the  price  of  liberty."  This  assumption  of  the  State  debts  being 
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c  ii  A  P.  one  of  Jefferson's  stock-grievances,  we  are  justified  in  asking,  whether  he  would 
have  been  content  that  the  glory  of  the  war  of  Independence  should  be  tar- 
to  isoi.  nished  by  the  violation  of  faith  with  the  public  creditors,  as  it  would  as 
suredly  have  been,  if  Congress,  under  Hamilton's  direction,  had  not  put  the 
entire  nation  into  their  place,  against  the  States  severally  ? 

One  fact  respecting  New  Jersey  we  must  rescue  from  oblivion,  which  will 
serve  to  remind  us  again,  that  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  in  one  of  the 
United  States,  a  pure  democracy ;  nor  any  other  republic,  than  one  based 
upon  identically  the  same  principle  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Great  Britain, 
although  very  widely  extended.  "  Free  whites  "  are  spoken  of  in  several  of 
the  State  constitutions,  as  if  unfree  whites  could  be.  This  we  know  does 
obtain  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  Southern  and  other  slave  States ;  but  it  is  pre 
sumed,  or  pretended,  that  the  whites  are  negroes  ;  and  the  freedom  spoken  of 
in  the  case  before  us,  is  not  personal  but  political.  There  can  be  free  men 
who  are  not  free  citizens ;  because  the  payment  of  taxes,  or  the  possession  of 
property,  is  made  the  condition  of  citizenship.  In  perfectly  logical  consist 
ency  with  this  making  the  citizenship  inhere  in  the  property,  and  not  in  the 
man,  we  find  that  in  New  Jersey,  single  women,  being  freeholders,  voted  at 
the  Presidential  election  in  the  year  1800 ;  for  a  newspaper  editor  in  that 
State  complimented  them  for  supporting  Adams  against  Jefferson ! 

The  following  passage  from  Sullivan's  "  Familiar  Letters,"  refers  princi 
pally  to  the  Northern  States,  and  deserves  insertion. 

"  About  the  end  of  the  century,  the  forms  of  society  underwent  consider 
able  change.  The  levelling  process  of  France  began  to  be  felt.  Powder  for 
the  hair  began  to  be  unfashionable.  A  loose  dress  for  the  lower  limbs  was 
adopted.  Wearing  the  hair  tied  was  given  up,  and  short  hair  became  com 
mon.  Coloured  garments  went  out  of  use,  and  dark  or  black  were  substi 
tuted.  Buckles  disappeared.  The  style  of  life  had  acquired  more  of  elegance 
as  means  had  increased.  Crowded  parties  in  the  evening  were  not  as  com 
mon  then  as  they  are  now.  There  was  more  of  sociability,  and  less  form  and 
display,  than  there  is  now.  Some  of  these  changes  may  be  referred  to  the 
increase  of  numbers  and  of  wealth.  The  Americans  are  not  a  people  of  light, 
spiritual  amusement,  as  the  French  and  Germans  are.  In  this  part  of  the 
country,  they  are  much  more  like  what  the  English  are  represented  to  be. 
There  must  be  many  still  living,  who  remember  the  frank,  friendly,  social, 
unceremonious  intercourse,  which  prevailed  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  [Writ 
ten  in  1833.]  Has  it  disappeared?  If  it  has,  from  what  cause?  And  is  the 
present  state  of  things  a  better  one  ?" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE    SOUTHERN   STATES. — NEW    CONSTITUTION     OF    GEORGIA. — STATE     ACTION     UPON    IMPERIAL   AF 
FAIRS.— SCHEMES   FOR   DISSOLVING   THE   UNION.— SLAVERY. 

"  OUR  country  is  too  large  to  have  all  its  affairs  directed  by  a  single  govern-    CHAP. 

merit,"     Thus  it  was  that  Jefferson  wrote  to  Gideon  Granger  of  Connecticut. 

"  And  I  verily  believe,"  he  added,  in  the  same  letter,  "that  if  the  principle  A't?im 
were  to  prevail,  of  a  common  law  being  in  force  in  the  United  States,  (which 
principle  possesses  the  General  government  at  once  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
State  governments,  and  reduces  us  to  a  single  consolidated  government,)  it 
would  become  the  most  corrupt  government  on  the  earth."  And  as  if  describ 
ing  beforehand  results  which  have  followed  from  the  completion  of  some  of  his 
own  political  plans,  but  by  some  delusion  attributing  them  to  other  causes,  he 
says, — "  What  an  augmentation  of  the  field  for  jobbing,  speculating,  plunder 
ing,  office-building,  and  office-hunting,  would  be  produced  by  our  assumption 
of  all  the  State  powers  into  the  hands  of  the  General  government !  " 

We  cannot  answer  all  the  insinuations  in  these  sentences.  And  the  most 
disingenuous  of  them,  happily,  are  patent  to  all  readers  now.  Thus, — it  was 
not  the  theory  of  any  party  in  the  Union,  that  all  affairs  should  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  single  government ;  neither  was  the  "  common  law  "  that  was 
declared  to  be  of  force  throughout  all  the  States,  any  other  than  that  body  of 
maxims,  rules,  and  customs,  which  by  usage,  and  not  by  statutory  enactment, 
had,  before  the  separation  from  Great  Britain  effected  by  the  Revolution, 
been  recognised  as  having  the  force  of  law  in  America  as  well  as  in  the  mother 
country ;  —  whilst  he  had,  by  himself  and  by  his  subordinates,  already 
denounced  the  government  of  the  United  States,  although  it  had  such 
slender  powers  that  it  could  not  compel  recusant  States  to  pay  their  admitted 
debts,  as  the  most  corrupt  in  the  universe. 

Federalism  did  undoubtedly  seek  to  enhance  the  power  of  the  central 
government,  and  it  was  impossible  to  do  this  without  abridging,  in  exactly  a 
corresponding  degree,  the  individual  powers  of  the  States.  Just  as  the  power 
of  society  consists  in  what  is  taken  from,  or  given  up  by,  each  person  com 
posing  it ;  and  just  as  by  such  diminution  of  the  powers  (or,  more  correctly 
rights,}  of  individuals,  the  reign  of  law,  in  the  place  of  that  of  brute  force,  is 
set  up  ;  so  in  the  case  of  a  confederation  of  states,  like  those  of  North 
America,  the  stronger  the  General  government,  the  stronger  the  entire  Union, 
and  every  single  State  as  part  and  parcel  of  it.  Federalism  undoubtedly  did 
seek  to  overturn  the  separate  sovereignties  of  the  States  ;  but  it  did  not  aim 
at  the  destruction  of  their  republican  institutions.  Jeffersonian  Republicanism, 
or  Democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  aimed  at  the  enhancement  of  those  separate 
VOL.  ii.  2  Q 
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CIJ^P-  sovereignties  ;  and  at  the  reduction  of  the  powers  of  the  General  government 
A  D  ]797  to  zero,  as  far  as  all  matters  of  domestic  policy  were  concerned,  which  would 
to  1801.  have  practically  included  all  possible  questions  of  policy ;  and  the  unseen 
issue  to  which  its  efforts  all  tended,  was  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

This  tendency  of  the  Democracy  of  the  day  derived  unknown  strength 
from  the  opposite  interests  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  old  States.  Had 
that  contrariety  continued,  nothing  could  have  prevented  the  rupture  of  the 
bond,  feeble  at  the  strongest,  which  held  the  States  together.  And  in  this 
chapter  we  shall  obtain  the  clearest  demonstration  of  both  these  points.  The 
ultimate  aim  of  Democracy  we  shall  see  brought  out  most  clearly  by  the 
great  leader  of  the  Democrats  ;  and  the  uprise  of  a  Southern  commerce,  giv 
ing  to  the  agricultural  section  of  the  country  larger  views,  and  more  of  a 
common  purpose  with  the  Northern  section,  which  had  been  almost  exclu 
sively  the  commercial  portion  of  the  country,  will  be  discovered  in  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  cotton  trade.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  be  required  to  notice 
the  prodigious  drawback  upon  the  natural  influence  of  extended  relations, 
and  of  the  addition  of  mercantile  concerns  to  the  processes  of  agriculture,  in 
the  occupations  of  the  people,  which  is  found  in  every  country  where  the 
labourers  are  a  servile  class,  and  held  to  be  the  property  of  the  possessors  of 
the  soil. 

The  State  of  Georgia,  in  the  year  1798,  as  its  constitution  of  1789  had 
expressly  provided,  revised  its  frame  of  government,  for  the  purpose  of  turn 
ing  to  profitable  account  its  experience  of  the  working  of  its  various  institu 
tions.  No  fundamental  changes  were  made.  Property  qualifications  for 
members  of  its  legislature,  and  for  the  governor,  were  retained,  but  at  a  lower 
rate,  so  as  to  open  those  distinctions  to  a  larger  circle  of  the  citizens.  The 
more  concerning  qualifications  of  citizenship  and  residence,  which  were  the 
barriers  against  the  power  of  aliens,  and  of  immigrants  from  other  States,  were 
altered  so  as  to  be  more  restrictive  in  their  operation.  Twelve  years  of 
citizenship  in  the  Union,  and  six  of  residence  in  the  State,  were  required  in 
the  case  of  the  governor  ;  none  were  eligible  as  Senators  who  had  not  been 
citizens  nine  years,  and  residents  three  ;  nor  as  Eepresentatives  without  seven 
years'  citizenship,  as  well  as  three  years'  residence.  The  principle  of  repre 
sentation,  including  the  famous  "  three-fifths  "  of  coloured  people,  was  brought 
into  greater  conformity  with  that  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  apportionment  of 
members  in  the  Federal  Congress ;  only,  no  county  was  to  have  more  than 
four  Representatives ;  and  every  county  with  a  population  of  twelve  thousand 
was  entitled  to  four  ;  a  population  of  seven  thousand  was  to  be  represented 
by  three  members  ;  one  of  three  thousand  by  two ;  and  any  other  number 
by  one. 

Georgia  was  not  a  State  in  the  backwood  region,  where  daily  peril  from  the 
untamed  and  exasperated  aborigines,  made  every  man's  life  a  battle,  and  there 
fore  gave  occasion  for  the  formation  of  habits  far  removed  from  those  of  civilized 
man  ; — it  had  been  colonized  for  a  long  period,  and  under  circumstances  and 
influences  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  gentleness  and  self-control. 
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And  yet  in  the  enumeration  of  the  privileges  of  the  Houses  of  the  legislature,    CHAP. 

we  find  it  stipulated  that  each  shall  have  the  power  to  punish  disorderly  con- 

duct  in  its  own  members  ;  and  personally  disrespectful  behaviour  to  itself  on  to  isoi. 
the  part  of  any  not  members  ;  and  threats  and  violence  used  toward  any  of  its 
members  for  words  or  deeds  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  Such  regula 
tions  as  these  indicate  a  state  of  society  quite  different  from  what  we  might 
expect ;  and  here  we  will  but  mark  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  condition, 
proved  by  the  unexceptionable  evidence  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State  ; 
in  another  page  we  shall  investigate  it,  and  point  out  the  inevitable  con 
clusion  respecting  it ;  for  we  have  in  this  struck  upon  a  class  of  social  phe 
nomena,  which  whilst  they  bear  out  a  theory  of  the  necessary  course  of  deve 
lopment  in  all  states,  to  which  we  have  frequently  alluded  above,  also  render 
the  track  followed  by  the  United  States  perfectly  new  and  original. 

Future  emendations  were  to  be  effected  by  bills,  passed  by  a  vote  of,  at 
least,  two-thirds  of  both  Houses,  in  two  successive  legislatures ;  after  having 
been  published  for  general  and  popular  discussion  a  full  half  year  before 
election  of  the  second  legislature.  The  provisions  relating  to  the  slave  popu 
lation  we  shall  speak  of  later  in  this  chapter. 

In  the  last  week  of  John  Adams's  Presidency,  Congress  organized  the 
government  of  the  district  of  Columbia,  in  which  stood  the  Federal  city,  and 
over  which  it  exercised  direct  control.  Formed  by  cession  from  Virginia  on 
one  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  from  Maryland  on  the  other,  there  were  already 
in  use  different  laws  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river ;  and  this  diversity  was 
allowed  to  remain,  the  tract  on  each  side  of  the  river  being  constituted  into  a 
separate  county  ;  and  the  whole  administration  of  justice  was  committed  to  a 
Circuit  Court,  from  which,  on  certain  civil  causes,  appeals  might  be  made  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  President,  as  ex  officio  go 
vernor,  appointed  the  justices  of  the  peace.  And  thus  the  whole  machinery 
for  carrying  out  the  design  of  the  Constitution  was  at  length  brought  together 
and  set  in  action. 

Of  the  presentment  made  by  the  grand  jury,  at  Richmond  in  Virginia,  of 
Samuel  J.  Cabell's  letters  to  his  constituents  as  "  a  real  evil,"  we  spoke  in  the 
first  chapter  of  this  Book  ;  and  also  of  Jefferson's  expedient  for  allaying 
Monroe's  scruples  of  conscience,  regarding  the  part  assigned  to  him  by  his 
chief,  in  this  matter. 

The  most  weighty  instance  of  State  action  upon  the  measures  of  Congress, 
and  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  occurred  after  the  passage  of  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Laws ;  and  this  was  the  occasion  upon  which  Jefferson  first  pro 
pounded,  circuitously,  but  wittingly,  the  doctrine  of  "  Nullification." 

Having  stated,  when  we  spoke  of  the  progress  of  the  Union  under  the 
Presidency  of  John  Adams,  our  own  views  of  this  question ;  we  will  here 
avail  ourselves  of  the  remarks  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  his  "  Life  of 
Madison,"  who  gives  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  affair,  and  puts  it  in 
other  relations. 

"  Among  the  eminent  qualities  of  Mr.  Jefferson,"  writes  this  distinguished 
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CHAP,  statesman  and  diplomatist,  "was  a  keen,  constant,  and  profound  faculty  of 

-  observation  with  regard  to  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  popular  opinion 

to  i8oi.    upon  the  measures  of  government.     He  perceived  immediately  the  operation 

of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  and  he  availed  himself  of  them  with  equal 

sagacity  and  ardour,  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  views  of  public  policy 

and  of  personal  advancement.     In  opposition  to  them,  he  deemed  it  advisable 

to  bring  into  action,  so  far  as  it  was  practicable,  the  power  of  the  State 

legislatures  against  the  government  of  the  Union. 

"  In  pursuit  of  this  system,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  aid  and 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  of  other  friends,  the  members  of  the  legis 
lature  of  Kentucky,  equally  devoted  to  him  personally,  and  concurring  more 
fully  in  his  sentiments. 

"  Assuming  as  first  principles,  that  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Congress  possessed  no  authority  to  restrain  in  any  manner  the  freedom  of  the 
press, — not  even  in  self-defence  against  the  most  incendiary  defamation ;  and 
that  the  principles  of  the  English  Common  Law  were  of  no  force  under  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  he  drafted  with  his  own  hand  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  declaring  that  each  State 
had  the  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions  of  the  common  Con 
stitution,  by  the  General  government,  as  of  the  modes  and  measures  of  re 
dress  ; — that  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  were,  in  their  opinion,  manifest 
and  palpable  violations  of  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  null  and  void ; — and 
that  a  nullification  by  the  State  sovereignties  of  all  unauthorized  acts  done 
under  colour  of  the  Constitution,  is  the  rightful  remedy  for  such  infractions. 

"  The  principles  thus  assumed,  and  particularly  that  of  remedial  nullifica 
tion  by  State  authority,  have  been  more  than  once  re-asserted  by  parties  pre 
dominating  in  one  or  more  of  the  confederated  States,  dissatisfied  with  par 
ticular  acts  of  the  General  government.  They  have  twice  brought  the  Union 
itself  to  the  verge  of  dissolution.  To  that  result  it  must  come,  should  it  ever 
be  the  misfortune  of  the  American  people,  that  these  principles  should  obtain 
the  support  of  a  sufficient  portion  of  them,  to  make  them  effective  by  force. 
They  never  have  yet  been  so  supported.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  were 
temporary  statutes,  and  expired  by  their  own  limitations.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  revive  them;  but  in  our  most  recent  times,  restrictions  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  of  speech,  and  of  personal  liberty,  far  more  vigorous 
than  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  have  not  only  been  deemed  within  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress,  but  even  recommended  by  the  chief  magis 
trate  of  the  Union,  to  encounter  the  dangers  and  evils  of  incendiary  publica 
tions." 

After  some  observations  upon  the  agreement  between  Jefferson  and  Madi 
son,  respecting  the  policy  of  the  Federalist  Administrations,  our  author  pro 
ceeds.  "  Mr.  Madison,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  introduced 
into  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  tbe  resolutions  adopted  on  the  21st  of  Decem 
ber,  1798 ;  [These  resolutions  were,  in  fact,  brought  before  the  State  legis 
lature  by  the  same  Colonel  Taylor,  who  had  proposed  to  Jefferson  "  to 
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estimate  the  separate  mass  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  with  a  view  to    CHAP. 

their  separate  existence;"  and  had  received  the  remarkable  letter  without  a — 

signature,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.     Madison  drew  them  up  ;  and    to  isoi! 
of  course  his  influence  was  known  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  adoption  of  them.] 
declaring ; — 

"  1.  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  a  compact,  to  which 
the  States  were  parties,  granting  limited  powers  of  government. 

"  2.  That  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  other 
powers,  not  granted  by  the  compact,  the  States  had  the  right,  and  were  in 
duty  bound,  to  interpose,  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evils,  and  for  main 
taining  within  their  respective  limits  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties  ap 
pertaining  to  them. 

"  3.  That  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  were  palpable  and  alarming  infrac 
tions  of  the  Constitution. 

"  4.  That  the  State  of  Virginia,  having  by  its  convention  which  ratified 
the  Federal  Constitution,  expressly  declared  that  among  other  essential  rights 
the  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  the  press  cannot  be  cancelled,  abridged,  re 
strained,  or  modified,  by  any  authority  of  the  United  States  ;  and  from  its  ex 
treme  anxiety  to  guard  these  rights  from  every  possible  attack  of  sophistry 
and  ambition ;  having  with  the  other  States  recommended  an  amendment  for 
that  purpose,  which  amendment  was  in  due  time  annexed  to  the  Constitution  ; 
it  would  mark  a  reproachful  inconsistency,  and  criminal  degeneracy,  if  an  in 
difference  were  now  shown  to  the  most  palpable  violation  of  one  of  the  rights 
thus  declared  and  secured,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  precedent  which 
might  be  fatal  to  the  others. 

"  5.  That  the  State  of  Virginia  declared  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  UN 
CONSTITUTIONAL  ;  and  solemnly  appealed  to  the  like  dispositions  in  the  other 
States,  in  confidence  that  they  would  concur  with  her  in  that  declaration,  and 
that  the  necessary  and  proper  measures  would  be  taken  by  each  for  co-oper 
ating  with  her,  in  maintaining  unimpaired  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liber 
ties  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

And  another  resolution  directed  the  distribution  of  copies  of  the  series,  for 
the  purpose  before  declared. 

"  The  resolutions  did  but  in  part  carry  into  effect  the  principles  and  pur 
poses  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  His  original  intention  was,  that  the  Alien  and  Sedi 
tion  Acts  should  be  declared  by  the  State  legislatures — null  and  void ;  and 
that  with  the  declaration  that  nullification  by  them  was  the  rightful  remedy 
for  such  usurpations  of  power  by  the  Federal  government,  committees  of  cor 
respondence  and  co-operation  should  be  appointed  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  concurring  in  the  resolutions,  for  consultation  with  regard  to  further 
measures." 

They  were  transmitted  to  the  other  States,  and  were  not  accepted  by  any ; 
the  legislatures  of  the  New  England  States,  and  of  New  York  and  Delaware, 
expressed  strong  disapprobation  of  them,  Kentucky  alone,  inspired  by  the 
same  master  mind,  stood  beside  the  factious  State  in  this  movement.  Madison 
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CHAP,  did  not,  however,  retract,  but  drew  up  an  elaborate  Report  in  reply  to  the 
answers  received  from  the  other  States  ;  and  another  resolution  was  carried 


toisoi!  in  February,  1800,  to  the  effect  that  the  legislature  of  Virginia  felt  it  to  be 
its  indispensable  duty  to  adhere  to  the  views  expressed  on  the  former  occasion, 
and  to  renew  its  protest  against  these  "  palpable  and  alarming  infractions  of 
the  Constitution." 

"  The  agency  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  originating  the  measures  of  both  the 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  legislatures  was  at  the  time  profoundly  secret.  It 
has  been  made  known  only  since  his  decease,  but  in  estimating  the  weight  of 
the  objections  against  the  two  laws  on  sound  principles,  as  well  of  morals  as 
of  politics,  the  manner  as  well  as  the  fact  of  that  agency  are  observable.  The 
situation  which  he  then  held,  and  that  to  which  he  ascended  by  its  operation, 
are  considerations  not  to  be  overlooked  in  fixing  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
posterity  upon  the  whole  transaction.  Mr.  Madison's  motives  for  the  part 
which  he  acted  in  this  drama  are  not  liable  to  the  same  scrutiny ; — nor  did 
his  public  station  at  the  time,  nor  the  principles  which  he  asserted  in  the 
management  of  the  controversy,  nor  the  measures  which  he  proposed,  re 
commended,  and  accomplished,  subject  his  posthumous  reputation  and  cha 
racter  to  the  same  animadversions." 

"  There  appears  to  have  been  a  very  material  difference  between  the 
opinions  and  purposes  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison.  Concurring  in 
the  doctrine  that  the  separate  States  have  the  right  to  interpose  in  case  of  pal 
pable  infractions  of  the  Constitution  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  presented  a  case  of  such  infraction ; — 
Mr.  Jefferson  considered  them  as  absolutely  null  and  void,  and  thought  the 
State  legislatures  competent,  not  only  to  declare,  but  to  make  them  so ;  to 
resist  their  execution  within  their  respective  borders  by  physical  force  ;  and 
to  secede  and  separate  from  the  Union,  rather  than  submit  to  them,  if  at 
tempted  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  force. 

"  To  these  doctrines  Mr.  Madison  did  not  subscribe.  He  disclaimed  them 
in  the  most  explicit  manner  at  a  very  late  period  of  his  life,  and  in  his  last 
and  most  matured  sentiments  with  regard  to  those  laws,  he  considered  them 
rather  as  unadvised  Acts  passed  in  contravention  to  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  the  community,  than  as  more  unconstitutional  than  many  other  Acts  of 
Congress,  which  have  generally  accorded  with  the  views  of  a  majority  of  the 
States  and  of  the  people." 

The  unanimous  response  of  the  other  States  to  Jefferson's  insidious  pro 
posal  must  have  had  great  effect  upon  the  councils  of  the  democratic  leaders. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any — beside  himself  and  a  few  like  Colonel 
Taylor,  who  fancied  that  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  could  stand  only 
against  all  the  other  States, — believed  at  that  time  in  "  nullification."  Ma 
dison's  resolutions  plainly  fell  short  of  it ;  and  his  explanation  of  them  referred 
to  above,  which  is  found  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rivers,  denies  that  either  the 
language  or  the  spirit  of  them  authorizes  any  separate  State  to  resort  to  any 
means  of  resistance,  but  asserts  that  the  action  of  the  States  combined  was  con- 
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templated ;  referring  to  the  provision  contained  in  the  Constitution  for  calling  CHAP. 

a  convention  of  all  the   States,  on  the    application  of  two-thirds  of  their — 

,,,.-,   j  A.  D.  179; 

number,  as  the  remedy  really  intended.  toiaoi. 

This  has  a  very  strong  savour  of  "  after-thought/'  for  we  shall  find  that 
the  opinion  of  the  Democratic  party  upon  "  nullification  "  underwent  a  con 
siderable  change,  when  it  was  controlled  by  the  prestige  of  the  victor  of  New 
Orleans. 

But  we  owe  to  Jefferson  the  justice  of  placing  here  his  matured  views 
upon  the  questions  which  we  have  reviewed,  that  it  may  be  seen  how  much 
his  course,  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  was  guided  by  mere  electioneering 
considerations,  —  as  we  might  conclude,  indeed,  from  his  suspicious  fear 
lest  any  one  should  ascribe  this  "  nullification  "  project  of  his,  to  its  real 
author. 

Writing  in  1811  to  Destutt  Tracy,  he  says,— "  The  true  barriers  of  our 
liberty  are  our  State  governments  ;  and  the  wisest  conservative  power  ever 
contrived  by  man  is  that  of  which  our  Kevolution  and  present  government 
found  us  possessed.  Seventeen  distinct  States,  amalgamated  into  one  as  to 
their  foreign  concerns,  but  single  and  independent  as  to  their  internal  admin 
istration,  regularly  organized  with  a  legislature  and  a  governor,  resting  on  the 
choice  of  the  people,  and  enlightened  by  a  free  press,  can  never  be  so  fascin 
ated  by  the  arts  of  one  man,  as  to  submit  voluntarily  to  his  usurpation. 
[This  was  the  worth  of  that  favourite  charge  of  his  against  his  political  rivals  ; 
and  of  all  the  terms  he  had  invented  to  fix  upon  them  the  design  to  over 
throw  the  commonwealth,  and  lay  the  liberties  of  their  country  at  the  feet  of 
Washington  or  Adams  as  king  !]  Nor  can  they  be  constrained  to  it  by  any 
force  he  can  possess.  While  that  may  paralyse  the  single  State  in  which  it 
happens  to  be  encamped,  sixteen  others,  spread  over  a  country  of  two  thou 
sand  miles  diameter,  rise  up  on  every  side,  ready  organized  for  deliberation 
by  a  constitutional  legislature,  and  for  action,  by  their  governor,  constitution 
ally  the  commander  of  the  militia  of  the  State, — that  is  to  say,  of  any  man  in  it 
able  to  bear  arms ;  and  that  militia,  too,  regularly  formed  into  regiments  and 
battalions,  into  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  trained  under  officers,  general 
and  subordinate,  legally  appointed,  always  in  readiness,  and  to  whom  they 
are  already  in  habits  of  obedience.  [This  is  a  somewhat  coideur  de  rose  pic 
ture  of  the  militia ;  but  it  may  pass  now.  It  describes  the  theory  of  the 
citizen  soldiery,  at  least.] 

ft  The  republican  government  of  France  was  lost  without  a  struggle,  be 
cause  the  party  of  '  un  et  indivisible '  had  prevailed  :  no  provincial  organiza 
tions  existed  to  which  the  people  might  rally  under  authority  of  the  laws, 
the  seats  of  the  Directory  were  virtually  vacant,  and  a  small  force  sufficed  to 
turn  the  legislature  out  of  their  chamber,  and  to  salute  its  leader  chief  of  the 
nation.  But  with  us,  sixteen  out  of  seventeen  States  rising  in  mass,  under 
regular  organization,  and  legal  commanders,  united  in  object  and  action  by 
their  Congress,  [this,  by  the  way,  is  attributing  to  that  body  a  function,  which 
his  often  repeated  theory  of  the  confederation  scarcely  admits  ;]  or,  if  that  be 
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CHAP,   in  duresse,  by  a  special  Convention, — present  such  obstacles  to  a  usurper,  as 
for  ever  to  stifle  ambition  in  the  first  conception  of  that  obiect. 

A    D    1797 

to  1801.  "  Dangers  of  another  kind  might  more  reasonably  be  apprehended  from 
this  perfect  and  distinct  organization,  civil  and  military,  of  the  States ; — to 
wit,  that  certain  States,  from  local  and  occasional  discontents,  might  attempt 
to  secede  from  the  Union.  This  is  certainly  possible,  and  would  be  be 
friended  by  this  regular  organization.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  local  dis 
contents  can  spread  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  face  the  sound  parts  of 
so  extensive  a  Union  :  and  if  ever  they  should  reach  the  majority,  they  would 
then  become  the  regular  government,  acquire  the  ascendency  in  Congress, 
and  be  able  to  redress  their  own  grievances,  by  laws,  peaceably  and  consti 
tutionally  passed.  [It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  all  theory  ;  unillus- 
trated,  besides  being  undemonstrated,  by  so  much  as  a  single  experiment.] 
And  even  the  States  in  which  local  discontents  might  engender  a  commence 
ment  of  fermentation,  would  be  paralysed  and  self-checked  by  that  very  di 
vision  into  parties  into  which  we  have  fallen,  into  which  all  states  must  fall, 
wherein  men  are  at  liberty  to  think,  speak,  and  act  freely,  according  to  the 
diversities  of  their  individual  conformations  ;  and  which  are,  perhaps,  essen 
tial  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  government  by  the  censorship  which  these 
parties  habitually  exercise  over  each  other."  And  this,  too,  is  theory  merely. 
For  what  purity  of  government  can  be  secured  by  the  censorship  of  a  party 
expressing  itself  through  such  organs  as  "  the  Aurora,"  in  which  the  most 
profligate  accusations  are  hazarded,  without  the  pretence  of  substantiating 
evidence ;  and  whilst  the  real  design  of  the  leaders  is,  under  cover  of  such 
charges  to  carry  on  their  own  corrupt  practices  and  selfish  designs  ?  We  do 
not  deny  that  such  good  results  may  issue  from  this  strife  of  parties,  but 
purity  of  government  must  be  sought  by  quite  another  road  than  this  unclean 
one  of  the  mutual  censorship  of  parties. 

More  wisely  did  Jefferson  urge  this  consideration  upon  Colonel  Taylor,  in 
his  dissuasive  from  his  scheme  for  breaking  up  the  Union.  "  If,  to  rid  our 
selves  of  the  present  rule  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  [This  is  a  very  in 
structive  illustration  of  Jefferson's  partisan  tactics.  In  fact,  it  was  impossible  for 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  or  for  any  other  State  or  States,  to  "  rule  "  the 
others.  If  those  States  had  greater  weight  in  the  Union  than  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  upon  Jefferson's  own  theory,  he  ought  to  have  acquiesced  in 
the  results.  Democracy  is  the  same  system  whether  it  exalt  one's  political 
antagonists  or  one's  own  party ;  it  is  not  liberty  in  this  case,  and  tyranny  in 
that, — except  to  mere  partisan  condottieri. — If,  for  that  purpose,]  we  break 
the  Union,  will  the  evil  stop  there?  Suppose  the  New  England  States  alone 
cut  off,  will  our  natures  be  changed  ?  Are  we  not  men  still,  to  the  south  of 
that,  and  with  all  the  passions  of  men?  Immediately  we  shall  see  a  Pennsyl 
vania  and  a  Virginia  party  arise  in  the  residuary  confederacy,  and  the  public 
mind  will  be  distracted  with  the  same  party  spirit.  What  a  game  too  will  the 
one  party  have  in  their  hands,  by  eternally  threatening  the  other,  that  un 
less  they  do  so  and  so,  they  will  join  their  northern  neighbours ! 
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"  If  we  reduce  our  Union   to  Virginia  and   North  Carolina,  immediately    c  i»£  P. 
the  conflict  will   be   established  between   the  Representatives  of  these  two 
States,  and  they  will  end  by  breaking  into  their  simple  units.     Seeing  there-     io  isoi! 
fore  that  an  association  of  men  who  will  not  quarrel  with  one  another,  is  a 
thing  which  never  yet  existed,  from  the  greatest  confederacy  of  nations,  down 
to  a  town  meeting  or  a  vestry ;  seeing  that  we  must  have  somebody  to  quarrel 
with,  I  had  rather  keep  our  New  England  associates  for  that  purpose,  than 
to  see  our  bickerings  transferred  to  others."     Which  noble  sentiment  might 
well  produce  such  generous  conduct,  as  we  have  seen  characterizing  Jeffer 
son's  dealings  with  his  political  rivals. 

Professor  Tucker  cites,  as  a  "proof  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  tendency  to  look  at 
every  thing  with  the  eye  of  hope,"  a  letter  of  his  to  Dr.  Rush,  in  which,  mo 
ralizing  upon  the  epidemical  visitations  which  had  absorbed  so  much  of  the 
physician's  attention,  he  wrote, — "  The  yellow  fever  will  discourage  the 
growth  of  great  cities  in  our  nation,  and  I  view  great  cities  as  pestilential  to 
the  morals,  the  health,  and  the  liberties  of  mankind.  True,  they  nourish 
some  of  the  elegant  arts,  but  the  useful  ones  can  thrive  elsewhere ;  and  less 
perfection  in  the  others,  with  more  wealth,  virtue,  and  freedom,  would  be  my 
choice,"  The  Professor,  nevertheless,  spends  three  pages  and  more  in  showing 
that  his  hero's  opinion  is  scarcely  justified  by  experience.  Did  it  not  so  com 
pletely  accord  with  his  notion  of  the  desirableness  of  Chinese  perfection  for 
America,  and  with  his  abhorrence  of  the  commercial  activity  of  New  England, 
we  should  incline  to  regard  this  as  one  of  those  lapses  which  a  man  who 
writes  much  and  freely  is  sure  to  make ; — as  it  is,  we  are  struck  with  the  de 
fective  historical  knowledge  which  this  opinion  betrays,  and  at  the  more 
lamentable  want  of  observation  and  reflection  upon  things  patent  to  all, — 
which  in  a  statesman,  and  in  the  head  of  a  party  especially,  is  unspeakably  mis 
chievous,  and  wholly  inexcusable. 

How  Jefferson,  finding  the  Federalists  all-powerful  in  Congress,  counselled 
his  partisans  to  give  up  the  battle  there,  and  fall  back  upon  the  State  legis 
latures,  and  with  what  success  the  execution  of  that  scheme  was  attended, 
we  have  seen  in  another  place. 

Washington  felt  the  liveliest  concern  at  the  part  taken  by  his  native  State ; 
and  lent  the  authority  of  his  name  to  the  vain  endeavour  to  check  the  triumph 
of  the  Democrats.  Writing  to  his  fellow-labourer  in  the  good  cause  of  Inde 
pendence,  Patrick  Henry,  he  pointed  to  the  labour  spent  in  filling  "  the  pub 
lic  mind  with  unfounded  alarms,"  in  arraigning  "  every  act  of  the  Adminis 
tration,"  in  setting  "  the  people  at  variance  with  their  government,"  and 
embarrassing  "  all  its  measures  ;  "  and  he  added,  "  useless  would  it  be  to  pre 
dict  what  must  be  the  inevitable  consequences  of  such  a  policy,  if  it  cannot 
be  arrested. 

"  Unfortunately,  and  extremely  do  I  regret  it,  the  State  of  Virginia  has 
taken  the  lead  in  this  opposition.  I  have  said  '  the  State,'  because  the  con 
duct  of  its  legislature  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  will  authorize  the  expression, 
and  because  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
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CHAP.  Opposition  dwell  in  it,  and  that,  with  the  help  of  the  chiefs  in  the  other  States, 

. —  all  the  plans  are  arranged  and  systematically  pursued  by  their  followers  in 

to  1801.'  other  parts  of  the  Union.  *  *  *  It  has  been  said,  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  citizens  of  this  State  are  well  affected,  notwithstanding,  to  the  General  go 
vernment,  and  the  Union ;  and  I  am  willing  to  believe  it, — nay,  I  do  believe 
it.  But  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  their  choice  of  Representatives, 
both  to  Congress  and  their  State  legislature,  who  are  opposed  to  the  General 
government,  and  who,  by  the  tendency  of  their  measures,  would  destroy  the 
Union  ?  Some  among  us  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  inconsistency  ; 
but  though  convinced  themselves,  they  are  unable  to  convince  others,  unac 
quainted  with  the  internal  policy  of  the  State. 

"  One  of  the  reasons  assigned,"  he  continues,  "  is  that  the  most  respectable 
and  best-qualified  characters  among  us,  will  not  come  forward."  And  then  he 
urges  upon  Henry  the  duty  of  such  as  he  to  "  stand  in  the  breach  which  the 
conduct  [of  the  Opposition]  has  made  on  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  coun 
try,  and  oppose  the  widening  of  it."  But  although  the  orator  of  the  Revo- 
lution  responded  to  the  call,  and  was  actually  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Virginia 
legislature,  he  died  before  it  assembled ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  State,  soon 
afterwards  deprived  of  the  balance  of  Washington's  own  influence,  went  on  in 
the  course  which  seemed  to  these  patriots  so  dangerously  astray  from  the  right 
direction. 

We  have  seen  how  Hamilton  proposed  a  change  in  the  method  of  voting 
for  the  Presidential  electors  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  hope  of  ob 
taining  a  Federalist  majority  there.  A  scheme  of  the  same  character  was 
entertained  at  an  earlier  period  in  Virginia  ;  which  will  show  us,  how  com 
pletely  subordinated  to  the  politics  of  the  Union  were  the  politics  of  the 
States  severally. 

"  One  of  the  schemes  deemed  advisable  by  the  Republican  party  in  Vir 
ginia,"  says  Professor  Tucker,  "  was  a  change  in  the  mode  of  choosing  the 
electors  of  the  President  in  Virginia.  It  had  previously  been  by  separate 
districts,  by  reason  of  which  the  vote  at  the  preceding  election  had  not  been 
unanimous ;  whereas  in  most  of  the  States,  the  electors  were  chosen  either  by 
the  legislature,  or  by  a  general  vote  of  the  people ;  by  which  modes  the  votes 
of  the  electors  in  those  States  were  always  for  the  same  individuals,  and  the 
voice  of  their  minorities  was  entirely  drowned.  To  give  Virginia  the  same 
political  weight  in  this  important  matter  of  choosing  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  nation,  it  was  proposed  to  change,  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature, 
the  mode  of  election  from  districts  to  that  by  general  ticket ;  and  the  public 
mind  was  prepared  for  the  change  through  the  agency  of  the  press." 

It  is  very  remarkable,  as  indicative  of  the  topographical  distribution  of  the 
two  great  parties,  that  Hamilton's  scheme  had  "  for  object  the  choosing  of 
electors  by  the  people  in  districts" — precisely  the  reverse  of  the  Virginia 
scheme,  and  with  precisely  the  opposite  expectation, — "this  will  insure  a 
majority  of  votes  in  the  United  States  for  a  Federalist  candidate."  We  find 
that  the  Virginia  scheme  was  carried,  although  that  of  New  York  served  no 
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other  end,  than  to  inflame  the  wrath  of  the  Opposition.     For  defeated  po-   c  ir  A  p. 
litical  intrigues  ever  enrage  those  who  would  have  suffered  by  their  success, 


far  more  than  those  which  actually  succeed.  toisoi. 

From  the  pages  of  Sullivan's  most  instructive  and  entertaining  work  on 
"the  Public  Men  of  the  Revolution,"  we  gave,  in  the  last  Book,  some 
sketches  of  manners  and  society  in  the  Northern  States,  which  were  really  of 
great  value,  from  their  graphic  and  authentic  character.  We  can  offer  one 
taken  during  this  Presidency,  by  Joseph  Alston  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina  ; 
from  a  letter  written  to  Colonel  Burr's  daughter,  a  short  time  before  his  mar 
riage  with  her.  It  may  explain  much  that  so  strongly  distinguishes  the 
legislators,  and  the  legislation,  that  proceed  from  the  Southern  States ;  and 
therefore  has  a  special  value  for  us. 

"  With  regard  to  our  manners,"  he  writes,  "  if  there  is  any  State  which  has 
a  claim  to  superior  refinement,  it  is  certainly  South  Carolina.  Generally 
speaking,  we  are  divided  into  but  two  classes,  very  rich  and  very  poor ; 
which,  if  of  no  advantage  in  a  political  view,  is  undoubtedly  favourable  to  a 
polished  state  of  society.  Our  gentlemen  having  larger  fortunes,  and  being 
very  little  disposed  by  the  climate  to  the  drudgery  of  business  or  professions, 
have  full  leisure  for  the  attainment  of  polite  literature,  and  what  are  usually 
called  accomplishments ;  you  therefore  meet  with  few  of  them,  who  are  not 
tolerably  well-informed,  agreeable  companions,  and  completely  well-bred. 
The  possession  of  slaves  renders  them  proud,  impatient  of  restraint,  and  gives 
them  a  haughtiness  of  manner,  which,  to  those  unaccustomed  to  them,  is  dis 
agreeable  ;  but  we  find  among  them  a  high  sense  of  honour,  a  delicacy  of 
sentiment,  and  a  liberality  of  mind,  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  the  more 
commercial  citizens  of  the  Northern  States. 

"  The  genius  of  the  Carolinian,  like  the  inhabitants  of  all  southern  coun 
tries,  is  quick,  lively,  and  acute  ;  in  steadiness  and  perseverance  he  is  naturally 
inferior  to  the  native  of  the  North ;  but  this  defect  of  climate  is  often  over 
come  by  his  ambition  or  necessity ;  and  whenever  this  happens,  he  seldom 
fails  to  distinguish  himself.  In  his  temper  he  is  gay  and  fond  of  company, 
open,  generous,  and  unsuspicious ;  easily  irritated,  and  quick  to  resent  even 
the  appearance  of  insult ;  but  his  passion,  like  the  fire  of  the  flint,  is  lighted 
up  and  extinguished  in  the  same  moment.  I  do  not  mention  his  hospitality 
and  kindness  to  strangers,  for  they  are  so  common  they  are  no  longer  esteemed 
virtues  ;  like  common  honesty,  they  are  noticed  only  when  not  possessed. 

"  Nor  is  it,  for  the  elegance  of  their  manners  only,  that  the  South  Caro 
linians  are  distinguished  ;  sound  morality  is  equally  conspicuous  among  them. 
Gaming,  so  far  from  being  a  fashionable  vice,  is  confined  entirely  to  the  lower 
class  of  people ;  among  gentlemen  it  is  deemed  disgraceful.  Many  of  them, 
it  is  true,  are  fond  of  the  turf;  but  they  pursue  the  sports  of  it  merely  as  an 
amusement  and  recreation,  not  as  a  business.  As  to  hunting,  the  country 
gentlemen  occasionally  engage  in  it,  but  surely  there  is  nothing  criminal 
in  that." 

**  The  ladies  of  Carolina,  I  confess,  are  not  generally  as  handsome  as  those 
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of  the  Northern  States;  they  want  that  bloom,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some-, 
is  so  indispensable  an  ingredient  in  beauty;  [Gallant  Joseph  Alston;  this,  if 
not  essential  to  your  description  of  Carolina,  was  gratifying  to  your  charming 
Theodosia ; — and  so,  it  may  well  please  us  also  !]  but  their  paleness  gives 
them  an  appearance  of  delicacy  and  languor,  which  is  highly  interesting. 
Their  education  is  perhaps  more  attended  to  than  any  where  else  in  the 
United  States ;  many  of  them  are  well-informed,  all  of  them  accomplished. 
For  it  would  be  far  more  unpardonable  in  a  girl,  to  enter  a  room  or  go 
through  a  conge  ungracefully,  than  to  be  ignorant  of  the  most  common  event 
in  history,  or  the  first  principles  of  arithmetic.  They  are  perfectly  easy  and 
agreeable  in  their  manners,  and  remarkably  fond  of  company ;  no  Charleston 
belle  ever  felt  ennui  in  her  life.  In  the  richness  of  their  dress  and  the  splen 
dour  of  their  equipages  they  are  unrivalled.  From  their  early  introduction 
into  company,  and  their  constant  and  unreserved  intercourse  with  the  other 
sex,  they  generally  marry  young ;  and  if  their  husbands  want  only  com 
panions  for  the  theatre  or  the  concert-room,  or  some  one  to  talk  over  the 
scandal  of  the  day  with,  when  at  home,  they  make  tolerable  wives."  And 
here  we  leave  the  more  than  gallant  Joseph, — not  forgetting  that  he  is  but 
twenty-two,  although  in  his  own  opinion  "  a  hot-bed  plant,"  and  therefore  per 
haps  of  "  middle  age  "  in  observation  and  reflection,  for, — says  he, — "  intro 
duced  from  my  infancy  into  the  society  of  men,  while  yet  a  boy  I  was 
accustomed  to  think  and  act  like  a  man ! " — and  with  him  the  Carolinians 
thus  deftly  pictured  by  "  one  of  themselves." 

Some  points  in  this  lively  description  are  of  more  moment  than  the  writer 
could  possibly  imagine  ;  a  few  are  of  so  much  interest,  that  we  shall  pause  to 
notice  them  here. 

In  every  true  republic,  the  absence  of  a  class  whose  most  distinguishing 
characteristic  is,  the  leisure  and  the  means  for  the  cultivation  of  elegance, 
produces  very  marked  results  on  society  at  large.  This  is  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  Northern  States  :  but  in  the  Southern,  where  the  cultivators  are 
slaves,  an  approach  is  made  to  the  results  of  a  territorial  and  hereditary  aris 
tocracy. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  "  domestic  institution,"  betrayed  in  the 
sketch  of  South  Carolina.  A  recent  historian  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  speaks 
of  "  the  aristocratic  caution  inseparable  from  the  necessity  of  watching  a 
numerous  population  of  slaves."  This  can  be  detected,  although  the  writer 
had  not  yet  lost  the  generous  confidence  of  youth. 

It  requires  patient  attention  to  fix  it  in  the  mind,  that  in  this  sketch  is 
portrayed  the  society  of  an  essentially  Democratic  State.  "  Democracy  "  is 
demonstrated  to  be  in  the  United  States,  ywase-aristocracy ;  notwithstanding 
all  that  Jefferson  and  party-writers  have  said.  The  old  world,  and  ety 
mological  democracy, — government  of  the  people,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  rough 
republics  of  New  England  ;  not  in  the  slaveholding  and  polished  communities 
of  the  South. 

Speaking  on  the   authority  of  carefully  compiled  statistics,  we   said  in   a 
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former  chapter  on  this   portion  of  the  Union,  that  "  in  the  long  run,  Slavery    t-  »  A  P. 
did  not  nan"      We  have  now  furnished  to  us  bv  this   youn«f  Carolinian,  a  — - 
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much  more  grave  conclusion  to  record,  slavery,  by  a  trigntiul  necessity,  re-  to  isoi. 
moves  those  social  restraints  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  passions,  which  are 
amongst  the  most  effective  auxiliaries  to  the  progress  of  civilization ;  and 
though  checked  by  the  habits  of  refinement  which  always  prevail  in  the 
favoured  class  in  aristocracies, — it  incessantly  tends  to  throw  back  society  to 
that  condition,  in  which  force,  not  law,  bears  sway. 

In  the  same  direction,  also,  does  the  consequence  of  there  being  no  middle 
class  tend  ;  for  the  middle  class  is  the  great  motive  power  in  advancing  free 
states  in  civilization  and  liberty ;  and  brings  the  "  very  poor  "  into  close  al 
liance  with  the  "  very  rich,"  as  members  of  one  community,  and  affected  by 
reciprocal  obligations.  But  however  "  favourable  to  a  polished  state  of 
society,"  the  existence  of  no  other  classes  than  the  "  very  rich  and  very 
poor  "  is  truly  "  of  no  advantage  in  a  political  view."  The  worst  cement  for 
society  and  social  institutions,  that  can  be  found,  is  a  class  of  absolute  thralls. 

As  for  Slavery  itself,  we  observe  that  during  the  Administration  of  John 
Adams,  a  scheme  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  it  was  proposed  in  the  legis 
lature  of  Maryland,  but  failed  to  obtain  sufficient  sympathy  to  require  a  vote 
for  its  rejection.  And  of  similar,  but  infinitely  more  distressful  significance, 
are  those  articles  of  the  new  Georgia  constitution,  bearing  upon  this  oppressed 
portion  of  the  community.  Witness  the  following  : — "  Any  person  who  shall 
maliciously  dismember  or  deprive  a  slave  of  life,  shall  suffer  such  punishment 
as  would  be  inflicted  in  case  the  like  offence  had  been  committed  upon  a  free 
white  person,  and  on  like  proof,  except  in  case  of  insurrection  of  said  slave, 
and  unless  death  should  happen  by  accident,  in  giving  such  slave  moderate 
correction  : " — which,  considering  the  possibilities  it  hints ;  the  calculated 
effect  of  requiring  "  like  proof"  in  the  case  legislated  for,  as  in  the  one  sup 
posed  ;  and  the  all-comprehensive  character  of  the  second  exception ;  is 
surely  one  of  those  curiosities  of  legislation,  that  after-ages  will  scarcely  know 
whether  most  to  sorrow  over  or  to  wonder  at. 

In  the  provision  requiring  the  consent  of  the  owners  to  the  emancipation 
of  any  slaves,  and  in  that  prohibiting  the  importation  of  negroes  from 
"  Africa,  or  any  foreign  place."  (for  slaves  might  be  brought  into  Georgia 
from  any  other  State,)  we  see  the  effect  of  regarding  enslaved  human 
beings  as  property,  which  is  the  portion  not  least  difficult  of  solution  in 
this  involved  social  problem.  In  the  last  of  these  two  provisions,  it  is  possi 
ble  that  the  Georgians  had  an  eye  to  the  New  Englanders'  slave-trade ;  and 
in  this  way  repaid  them  for  the  compromise  they  made  with  what  they  pro 
fessed  conscientiously  to  reject,  when  the  cessation  of  that  "  nefarious  traffic  " 
was  postponed  till  the  year  1808.  And  even  if  not  intended  thus,  it  is  a 
severe  reflection  upon  those  who  consented  to  the  compromise. 

A  few  notes  of  the  progress  of  the  cotton-trade  will  suffice  in  this  place. 
We  learn  that  by  about  1798,  indigo  was  very  generally  given  up,  and  ceased 
to  he  grown  for  market.  But  the  real  nature  of  the  new  staple  was  little 
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CHAP,  known.  A  highly  respectable  farmer,  looking  at  his  first  crop,  after  it  had 
-  been  housed,  exclaimed, — "  Well,  well,  I'm  done  with  the  cultivation  of 
to  isoi.  cotton  !  Here's  enough  to  make  stockings  for  all  the  people  in  America  1 " 
More  remarkable  is  the  fact  recorded  respecting  the  sale  of  an  estate  by  Wil 
liam  Brisbane,  in  South  Carolina.  It  was  White  Point  plantation,  St. 
Paul's  parish.  He  was  so  successful  in  the  growth  and  sale  of  his  crops  in 
the  three  years  1796,  1797,  and  1798,  that  he  rose  from  moderate  circum 
stances  to  be,  in  his  judgment,  sufficiently  independent  to  give  up  the  toil  of 
cultivating  the  earth  ;  and  sold  his  lands  to  William  Seabrook,  to  whom  we 
are  so  much  indebted  for  his  account  of  this  trade.  The  price  was  declared 
by  many  to  be  ruinous,  but  with  the  proceeds  of  the  crops  of  two  years,  the 
whole  was  paid  !  Sea-Island  cotton  sold  in  Liverpool,  in  1799,  at  from  five 
shillings  to  five  shillings  and  three-pence  per  pound ;  but  in  Charleston  at  one 
shilling  and  four-pence  or  six-pence  per  pound.  At  this  time  the  processes 
of  cultivation,  and  the  preparation  of  the  material  for  the  market,  were  of  the 
most  slovenly  character,  and  so  comparatively  inexpensive;  but  the  small 
amount  of  the  produce,  compared  with  the  quantities  now  grown,  made  the 
high  prices  less  profitable  in  reality,  than  to  us  they  would  at  first  sight  ap 
pear  to  be. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  part  of  our  subject  we  must  quote  Mrs.  Adams' 
graphic  account  of  the  Federal  city,  at  the  time  when  the  seat  of  government 
was  transferred  to  it  from  Philadelphia. 

Writing  to  her  daughter  in  November,  1800,  she  says  ; — (f  I  arrived  here 
on  Sunday  last,  and  without  meeting  any  accident  worth  noticing,  except 
losing  ourselves  when  we  left  Baltimore,  and  going  eight  or  nine  miles  on  the 
Frederic  road,  by  which  means  we  were  obliged  to  go  the  other  eight  through 
the  woods,  where  we  wandered  two  hours  without  finding  a  guide  or  the 
path.  Fortunately,  a  straggling  black  came  up  with  us,  and  we  engaged  him 
as  a  guide  to  extricate  us  out  of  our  difficulty  ;  but  woods  are  all  you  see, 
from  Baltimore,  until  you  reach  the  city, — which  is  only  so  in  name.  Here 
and  there  is  a  small  cot,  without  a  glass  window,  interspersed  among  the 
forests,  through  which  you  travel  miles  without  seeing  any  human  being." 

Her  account  of  the  President's  official  residence  is  equally  entertaining. — 
"  The  house  is  upon  a  grand  and  superb  scale,  requiring  about  thirty 
servants  to  attend  and  keep  the  apartments  in  proper  order,  and  perform  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  house  and  stables  :  an  establishment  very  well  pro 
portioned  to  the  President's  salary  !  The  lighting  the  apartments,  from  the 
kitchen  to  parlours  and  chambers,  is  a  tax  indeed  ;  and  the  fires  we  are 
obliged  to  keep,  to  secure  us  from  daily  agues,  is  another  cheering  comfort ! 

"  If  they  will  put  me  up  some  bells,  (there  is  not  one  hung  through  the 
whole  house,  and  promises  are  all  you  can  obtain !)  and  let  me  have  wood 
enough  to  keep  fires,  I  design  to  be  pleased.  I  could  content  myself  almost 
any  where  three  months  ; — but,  surrounded  with  forests,  can  you  believe  that 
wood  is  not  to  be  had  ? — because  people  cannot  be  found  to  cut  and  cart  it ! 
Briesler  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  man  to  supply  him  with  wood ; — a 
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small  part  (a  few  cords)  only  has  he  been  able  to  get.  Most  of  that  was  ex-  CHAP. 
pended  to  dry  the  walls  of  the  house  before  we  came  in  ;  and  yesterday  the  - 
man  told  him  it  was  impossible  to  procure  it  to  be  cut  and  carted.  He  has  to  isoi. 
had  recourse  to  coals  ;  but  we  cannot  get  grates  made  and  set.  We  have  come 
indeed  into  a  {  new  country.5  The  house  is  made  habitable,  but  there  is  not 
a  single  apartment  finished,  and  all  withinside,  except  the  plastering,  has  been 
done  since  Briesler  came.  We  have  not  the  least  fence,  yard,  or  other  con 
venience  without,  and  the  great  unfinished  audience-room  I  make  a  drying- 
room  of,  to  hang  up  the  clothes  in.  The  principal  stairs  are  not  up,  and  will 
not  be  this  winter.  Six  chambers  are  made  comfortable  ;  two  are  occupied 
by  the  President  and  Mr.  Shaw ;  two  lower  rooms,  one  for  a  common  parlour, 
and  one  for  a  levee  room.  Upstairs  there  is  the  oval  room,  which  is  designed 
for  the  drawing-room,  and  has  the  crimson  furniture  in  it.  It  is  a  very  hand 
some  room  now ;  but  when  completed,  it  will  be  beautiful."  There  was  not 
much  of  the  pomp  of  royalty  in  such  an  official  residence  as  this :  and  Jeffer 
son  might  have  discovered  many  wiser  reasons  than  he  vouchsafed  to  suggest 
to  his  correspondents,  for  Adams's  manifest  reluctance  to  take  up  his  abode 
for  a  few  months  in  a  house,  which  was  accessible  by  little  better  than  a 
"  blazed  track,"  and  where  there  was  no  fuel  to  be  had,  nor  a  bell  hung, 
and  not  even  a  yard  for  the  Presidentess  "  to  hang  up  the  clothes  in  "  to 
be  dried ! 

These  domestic  tribulations,  grievous  to  be  borne  by  Mrs.  Adams  princi 
pally,  were  by  no  means  of  such  ill  omen  to  the  new  city  as  were  two  con 
flagrations  which  happened  in  this  first  winter.  In  the  first  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  was  destroyed,  and  many  documents  of  great  importance 
perished ;  in  the  other,  the  Treasury  offices  suffered,  and  some  records  were 
lost  there.  "  The  Aurora,"  with  its  wonted  sagacity  and  generosity,  loudly 
asserted  that  they  were  not  accidental ;  and  that  it  was  for  reasons  best 
known  to  certain  ministers,  who  found  the  preservation  of  certain  papers  and 
accounts  inconvenient,  that  so  expensive  and  round-about  way  of  getting  rid 
of  them  was  devised  ! 

From  this  illustration  of  the  Democratic  genius,  and  from  this  backwoods 
scene  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  the  passage  is  easy  to  the  real  back 
woods,  beyond  the  mountains,  with  all  their  stalwart  denizens,  Democrats 
uncompromising,  but  of  a  more  genuine  stamp  than  unhappy  Mr.  Duane ; — 
and  thither  the  next  chapter  carries  us. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  WESTERN  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. — REVISION  OF  CONSTITUTION  OF  KENTUCKY. — ORGANIZ 
ATION  OF  TERRITORIES  OF  MISSISSIPPI  AND  INDIANA. — INTRIGUES  AND  PLANS  ANTAGONISTIC 
TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  THE  UNION. — DEALINGS  WITH  THE  INDIANS. — SLAVERY. 

WONDERFUL  as  was  the  progress  of  the  old  States,  on  the  Atlantic  sea 
board,  in  population,  wealth,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  civilization,  during  the 
Administrations  of  Washington  and  John  Adams,  they  were  outstripped  and 
left  far  behind  by  the  States  beyond  the  mountains.  And  the  marvellous 
rapidity  of  uprise  and  development  of  these  republican  sovereignties,  is  ex 
ceeded,  in  point  of  interest,  by  the  opportunity  they  have  afforded  to  the 
historian,  the  statesman,  and  the  philosopher,  for  the  study  of  the  phenomena 
successively  displayed  in  the  growth  of  a  state.  They  might  even  be  regarded 
as  "  experiments,"  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  in 
terpret  the  story  of  earlier  ages,  to  direct  the  course  of  public  affairs,  or  to 
unfold  to  man  the  secrets  of  his  own  being,  that  he  may  the  more  wisely  fulfil 
his  varied  relations  here.  As  "  experiments,"  they  have  this  very  peculiar 
value,- — that  they  have  been  conducted,  from  first  to  last,  by  those  who  were 
the  agents  in  them,  unconsciously.  In  the  study  of  them,  we  are  compelled 
to  keep  constantly  in  mind,  that  although  the  circumstances  of  the  growing 
states  commenced  at  the  lowest  grade,  the  people  had  participated,  more  or 
less,  in  the  older  civilization ; — for  in  consequence,  the  series  of  events  have 
been  very  greatly  shortened;  and  one  part  of  the  subject,  the  reflex  influence 
exerted  by  the  progress  of  "  circumstances,"  upon  the  advancement  of  the 
people  who  have  wrought  it,  is  exhibited  in  a  very  different  form,  from  that 
it  assumes  when  both  start  together  from  zero.  We  shall,  however,  discover 
sufficient  both  for  entertainment  and  instruction,  without  entering  upon  the 
discussion  of  any  debateable  questions.  Arid  we  preface  our  narrative  in 
this  chapter  thus,  only  that  our  readers  may  be  fully  informed  of  the  princi 
ples  upon  which  we  have  selected  the  facts  recorded ;  and  may  be  enabled,  if 
their  tastes  incline  them  to  those  wider  views,  to  share  the  peculiar  gratifica 
tion  which  attends  the  fulfilment  of  the  historian's  task. 

In  1799,  Kentucky,  by  a  Convention  specially  summoned,  revised  its  Con 
stitution.  "  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky," 
continued  to  be  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The 
latter,  with  one-fourth  of  the  Senators,  were  made  eligible  annually  by 
the  people.  The  Governor  was  also  made  eligible  by  the  people,  once  in 
four  years  ;  but,  withal,  ineligible  for  the  seven  years  succeeding  the  expir 
ation  of  his  term  of  office.  A  Lieutenant-governor  was  to  be  chosen  at 
the  same  time ;  and  to  him  was  assigned  a  position  and  duties,  exactly  re- 
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sembling  those  of  the  Vice-president  of  the  Union.     The  Representatives   CH£P- 
were  never  to  exceed  a  hundred,  nor  fall  below  fifty-eight,  in  number ;  nor  A  D  1797 
were  the  Senators  to  exceed  thirty-eight,  nor  fall  short  of  twenty-four.     Free    loldt'1 
male  citizens  of  twenty- one,  people  of  colour  being  always  excepted,  resident 
for  two  years  in  the  State,  and  for  one  in  the  county,  were  invested  with  the 
right  of  suffrage. 

There  is  nothing  especially  worth  notice  in  these  provisions.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  Convention  sat  a  young  legal  practitioner,  who 
had  not  long  before  settled  in  the  State,  and  was  a  Virginian  by  birth ;  who 
was  destined  subsequently  to  make  some  figure  in  the  country.  This  was 
Henry  Clay,  who  signalized  himself  on  this,  his  first  public  appearance  on 
the  political  stage,  by  giving  his  support  to  an  expression  of  "  the  deep  hostility 
of  a  respectable  minority  "  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  against  slavery,  in  the 
form  of  "  a  plan  for  its  gradual  and  safe  abolition."  "  It  was  proposed  that  the 
generation  then  in  bondage  should  so  remain ;  but  that  all  their  offspring, 
born  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  should  receive  their  freedom,  on  arriving 
at  a  certain  age  ; — and  it  was  to  be  the  duty  of  their  masters  to  give  to  them, 
meantime*  such  instructions  as  should  fit  them  for  the  contemplated  change  in 
their  condition." 

"  But  though  founded  in  essential  justice,  and  shown  to  be  essentially  safe 
to  the  commonwealth,  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  decidedly  hostile  to  these 
great  principles  :  and  by  the  ardour  with  which  he  upheld  and  enforced  them, 
the  rising  fame  of  Mr.  Clay  was  overcast  by  public  odium.  The  great  ma 
jority  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  voted  against  any  change  in  this 
feature  of  the  existing  laws."  But,  says  one  of  the  biographers  of  Clay,1 — 
"his  own  conviction  of  the  justice  of  his  cause  remained  unclouded,  and  his 
sympathies  for  the  slave  uncooled,  by  marked  manifestations  of  the  popular 
displeasure, — always  so  chilling  to  the  heart  of  young  ambition." 

To  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Federal  government,  on  behalf  of  the 
Union,  and  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  the  territory  west  of  the  Chattahoochee, 
reference  has  been  made  already.  South  Carolina  had  formerly  claimed  lands 
lying  on  the  Mississippi,  in  the  same  way  as  Connecticut  had  claimed  lands 
on  the  Ohio, — regardless  of  the  fact  that  Georgia  lay  between  the  territory 
claimed  and  that  actually  possessed,  just  as  Pennsylvania  did  in  the  latter  in 
stance.  But  Carolina  ceded  to  Georgia  the  claims  it  could  not  make  good ; 
and  left  that  State  to  carry  on  the  dispute  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

There  were  two  additional  circumstances,  which  not  a  little  increased  the 
complication  of  the  affair.  The  southern  portion — the  northern  limit  of 
which  was  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  the  point  at  which  the  Yazoo  entered 
the  Mississippi,  extending  from  this  river  to  the  Chattahoochee — had  be 
longed  (so  the  Kederal  government  alleged)  to  West  Florida ;  and  therefore 
when  ceded  by  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  1783,  became  the  property  of 
the  nation,  and  not  of  the  particular  State  which  happened  to  lie  nearest  to 
it.  And,  further,  good  part  of  this  southern  portion  had  actually  been  seized 
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CHAP,  by  the  Spanish  government,  and  was  not  evacuated,  although  by  the  Treaty 

—  of  Madrid,  in  1796,  it  had  been  ceded  to  America. 

to  i8oi.  What  delays  were  made  by  the  Spanish  governor  of  the  Natchez  district, 
and  upon  what  frivolous  pretences ;  and  how  greatly  the  temper  of  Colonel 
Andrew  Ellicott,  commissioner  of  the  United  States,  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  true  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  Spanish  colony  on 
the  south,  was  tried  thereby, — have  been  sufficiently  intimated  in  former 
parts  of  this  Book.  Not  until  the  29th  of  March,  1798,  was  Natchez  itself 
evacuated  by  the  Spaniards.  And  the  orders  for  this  tardy  fulfilment  of  the 
Treaty  were  kept  private,  so  that  it  was  by  accident  alone  that  Ellicott  knew 
of  the  design  ;  which,  as  if  to  make  that  dishonourable  which  was  not  so  in 
itself,  was  put  into  execution  in  the  night-time.  Very  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  30th,  the  commissioner  rose,  and  going  near  the  fort,  perceived  the 
rear-guard  just  passing  the  gates.  At  four  o'clock  all  the  Spaniards  were 
gone ;  and  from  the  deserted  parapet,  Ellicott  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing, 
through  the  dim  twilight,  the  boats  and  galleys  pushing  off  from  the  river's 
bank,  and  getting  under  way.  When  the  sun  arose,  the  fleet  was  out  of 
sight. 

Georgia  had  already  taken  prudent  counsel,  and  had  given  up  to  the  United 
States  government  the  portion  we  have  named.  And  that  not  without  a 
most  satisfactory  (t  consideration," — a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  at  once ;  and 
further  moneys,  with  more  costly  trouble,  to  be  expended  on  the  extinction 
of  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  lying  between  the  line  from  the  Yazoo  to  the 
Chattahoochee,  and  Tennessee.  By  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  on  the  7th 
of  April,  this  same  year,  this  tract  was  erected  into  a  Territory,  under  the  title 
of  "  the  Mississippi  Territory,"  with  a  government  of  the  first  grade.  The 
North-western  Territory  was  made  the  model  of  this  new  State-in-embryo  ; 
"  all  and  singular,  the  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages,  granted  to  the 
people  "  of  that  Territory,  being  now  formally  conceded  to  these  ; — all  except 
the  privilege  of  being  exempt  from  the  introduction  of  slavery  amongst  its 
fundamental  laws  and  "  domestic  institutions."  And  from  this  blot,  Thatcher 
of  Massachusetts,  supported  by  eleven  others,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
heroically  but  vainly  endeavoured  to  save  it. 

Winthrop  Sargent,  who,  as  Secretary  in  the  North-western  Territory,  had 
experience  of  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  a  State  in  its  nonage,  was  appointed 
Governor,  and  he  arrived  at  Natchez  in  the  following  August,  with  the  judges 
and  their  friends,  and  a  number  of  emigrant  families  from  the  north  of  the 
Ohio.  By  about  April,  1799,  the  organization  of  the  Territory  was  com 
pleted.  There  were  then,  in  its  widely  scattered  settlements,  exclusive  of 
slaves  and  Indians,  about  five  thousand  persons.  The  only  channels  of  inter 
course  with  the  States  on  the  Atlantic,  was  by  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio, 
through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  by  the  ocean ;  or  by  the  solitary  Indian 
trace,  which  conducted  to  the  Cumberland  settlements,  or  those  of  the  Oconee, 
five  hundred  miles  distant,  in  Georgia. 

By  the  next  year,  however,  the  population  had  increased  so  greatly,  and 
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there  prevailed  so  much  dissatisfaction  amongst  them,  in  consequence  of  "  the    c-n  A  r 
arbitrary  measures  of  Governor  Sargent,  and  his  council,"  respecting  which  A~^-— ; 
repeated  remonstrances  were  presented  to   Congress  ;  that,  "  by  special  fa-    to  isoi! 
vour,"  an  Act  was  passed,  "  authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  second  grade 
of  Territorial   government,  at  an   earlier  period  than  the  population  of  the 
Territory  would  authorize,  under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  July  13th, 
1787."     A  House  of  Representatives  was  elected,  accordingly,  and  the  num 
bers  of  the  council  having  been  reappointed,  "  the  General  Assembly  was  or 
ganized  for  business  in  December." 

Along  with  the  concession  of  a  Legislative  assembly  to  this  precocious 
minor  in  the  American  family  of  States,  arrangements  were  made  for  settling, 
finally,  with  the  State  of  Georgia,  concerning  its  claims  ;  but  wisely,  for  an 
economical  government,  the  Act  expressly  stipulated  that  Georgia  was  to  be 
paid  only  out  of  the  proceeds  of  land-sales  in  the  Mississippi  Territory. 
Whence  we  deduce  this  conclusion,  that  although  Georgia,  like  a  true  Demo 
crat  as  it  was,  thought  the  Federal  government  ought  to  have  little  or  no 
power  to  obtain  money  for  the  service  of  the  Union  at  large,  it  thought  it 
should  get  money  immediately  to  pay  off  its  own  private  demands ;  and 
that  Congress  felt  bound  to  resist  that  needless  urgency. 

From  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  United  States  Territory,  we  direct  our 
attention  to  the  north-western  region. 

"  After  the  close  of  the  Indian  war,"  says  the  author  of  the  "  Pioneer  His 
tory," — "  and  peace  was  restored  to  the  harassed  settlements,  few  events  of 
an  interesting  character  transpired.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  been  for  five 
years  confined  to  the  walls  of  their  garrisons,  and  only  went  abroad  with  the 
fear  of  death  from  the  lurking  savage  continually  in  their  minds,  now  gladly 
went  forth  to  their  labours  free  of  restraint.  Each  man  took  possession  of 
his  lands,  and  commenced  clearing  and  cultivating  his  farm.  Mills  were 
erected,  roads  opened,  and  bridges  built,  as  rapidly  as  the  sparse  population 
of  the  country  would  allow.  Many  new  inhabitants  moved  into  the  country 
from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  induced  by  the  rich  soil  and  temperate 
climate  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio ;  while  the  Virginia  and  Military  Lands 
of  the  United  States,  called  many  more  who  had  earned  an  interest  in  the 
bounty  lands,  by  their  services  in  the  Continental  armies." 

"  Large  orchards  were  planted  out,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Belpre,  who  for 
many  years  in  advance  of  other  parts  of  the  country,  sent  boat-loads  of  fruit 
to  the  settlements  on  the  Mississippi  river.  For  a  number  of  years,  while 
the  Connecticut  men  were  preparing  the  '  Western  Reserve '  for  the  im 
mense  dairies  that  now  enrich  it,  the  people  of  Belpre  furnished  more  cheese 
for  the  down-river  trade,  than  any  other  district  west  of  the  mountains  ;  and 
they  were  at  that  period  as  famous  for  their  cheese,  as  those  of  the  f  Reserve ' 
are  now.  Since  that  time  the  farmers  have  turned  their  attention  to  other 
branches  of  agriculture,  more  profitable  to  them ;  especially  the  growth  of 
fruit.  For  many  years,  sixteen  cents  a  pound  was  the  price  paid  for  cheese, 
sold  to  the  trading  boats  at  their  dairy  doors. 

2  s  2 
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c  ITVAP'        "  ^le  farmers  in  tnis  settlement,  for  quite  a  long  time,  stood  at  the  head  of 
-—  all  others  in  the  south-east  quarter  of  Ohio,  for  intelligence,  neatness  of  agri- 
toisoi.    culture,  and  comfortable  dwelling-houses;  and  even  at  this  day  of  wealth  and 
improvement,  [1848,]  in   all  the  older  portions  of  the  State,  would   not  fall 
much  in  the  back-ground.     In  the  stormy  period  of  political  strife,  which  at 
tended  and  followed  the  elevation  of  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  they  remained  firm  to  the  principles  of  Washington  ;  and  as  he  had 
been  their    model   in  the  camp,  they  remained  true  to  his  precepts  at  the 
ballot  box." 

Nor  were  these  the  only  signs  of  progress.  Domestic  manufactures  made 
great  advance.  Instead  of  depending  for  clothing  upon  the  skins  of  animals 
killed  in  the  chase,  as  formerly,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  and  silk  were  grown,  and 
garments  distinctive  of  civilized  man  began  to  be  used  commonly.  "  Nearly 
every  family  had  their  spinning-wheels  and  loom.  With  these  the  girls  and 
young  women  used  to  congregate  in  companies  of  ten  or  fifteen,  in  the  spaci 
ous  rooms  of  the  block-houses,  and  cheer  each  other  at  their  labours  with 
their  songs  and  sprightly  conversation.  They  used  also  to  stir  up  each  other's 
ambition  with  trials  of  skill,  in  spinning  the  largest  number  of  skeins  in  a 
given  period  of  time."  And  after  the  duresse  of  the  forts  had  come  to  an  end, 
it  may  be  imagined  that  such  labours  received  at  least  an  equal  stimulus 
with  all  others,  dependent  upon  the  uninterrupted  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

"  For  the  first  few  years  cotton  was  raised  in  small  quantities,  and  manu 
factured  into  stockings,  or  cloth,  with  hemp,  or  flax.  The  rich  virgin  soil  of 
the  bottoms,  and  the  long,  warm  summer  of  this  climate,  caused  it  to  flourish 
and  be  nearly  as  productive  as  it  now  [1848]  is  in  Tennessee."  But  it  was 
given  up  after  a  few  years,  the  early  frosts  of  autumn  proving  too  destructive 
for  its  profitable  growth.  "  Silk  worms  were  raised,  and  the  cocoons  reeled 
and  spun  into  strong  sewing  thread  as  early  as  the  year  1800.  They  were 
fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry,  raised  from  seed  brought  from  Con 
necticut." 

"Sheep  were  not  introduced  till  the  year  1797  or  1798;  the  first  came 
from  Pennsylvania.  For  more  than  twenty  years,  nearly  all  the  cloth  worn 
in  the  families  of  farmers,  and  many  in  town,  for  every-day  dresses,  was 
made  in  the  houses  of  the  wearers,  by  their  wives  and  daughters.  Necessity, 
as  well  as  economy,  led  to  this  domestic  manufacture.  Foreign  cloth  was  too 
dear  for  common  use,  and  only  worn  for  nice  dresses.  This  kind  of  employ 
ment  conduced  greatly  to  the  health  of  the  females ;  and  such  diseases  as 
curved  spine,  dyspepsia,  or  consumption,  were  very  rare,  and  almost  un 
known." 

Immigration  continued,  in  a  constantly  increasing  stream ;  towns  sprang  up 
as  if  by  magic ;  tracts  of  demonstrated  fertility  showed  more  than  a  sparse 
population  ;  and  every  river  was  used  as  a  high  road,  to  penetrate  deeper  and 
deeper  still  into  the  unknown  and  untried  forest  regions.  The  "  Connecticut 
Reserve  "  had  been  transferred  to  a  Land  Company,  who  had  commenced  the 
material  improvement  of  their  purchase  in  good  earnest ;  but  being  em- 
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barrassed  respecting  the  jurisdiction,  they  gladly  acquiesced  in  a  scheme  by    CHAP. 
which   that  responsibility   was  given   up  to  the   United  States,  and  by  the  — 
Federal  government  vested  in  the  established  territorial  polity  of  the  North-     to  isoi. 
western  Territory.     It  was  by  "  blazed  traces  "  that  the  remotest  settlements, 
not  situated  near  rivers,  still  communicated  with  the  old  States ;  but  speedily 
these  became  dotted  all  along  with  "  improvements,"  and  a  cabin  and  a  clear 
ing  was  to  be  seen  every  eight  or  twelve  miles,  as  far  as  thf.y  extended. 

The  glory  of  the  old  forts,  with  their  stockades  and  block-houses,  departed, 
and  the  defences  so  often  stoutly  contested  against  the  Indians,  fell  into  neg 
lect,  and  in  time  disappeared.  The  out-posts  were  such  as  Zanesville  is  de 
scribed  at  this  time  as  being ; — "  a  wilderness  house  of  entertainment,  near 
which  were  encamped  a  few  white  hunters,  surrounded  by  Indian  wigwams, 
occupied  by  the  native  savages,  employed  in  hunting,  fishing,  trading,  and 
drinking ;  " — or  such  as  was  seen  near  the  site  of  Columbus,  which  was  then 
covered  with  almost  impenetrable  forest, — "  a  number  of  newly-erected  log- 
cabins,  without  chinking  or  daubing,  and  having  only  a  blanket  in  the  door 
way,  instead  of  a  wooden  door." 

Detroit  had  now  become  the  centre  of  a  yet  more  distant  cluster  of  settle 
ments  ;  and,  with  those  on  the  Maumee  and  other  streams,  formed  part  of  the 
North-western  Territory.  All  down  the  Wabash,  and  the  Illinois,  were  to 
be  seen  the  traces  of  the  former  lordship  of  France  in  the  Western  World. 
We  do  not  find  that  the  settlers  were  of  a  very  promising  order.  "  They 
lived  in  the  old  Creole  style,  each  settlement  or  home-stead  having  a  narrow 
front  on  the  river-bank,  near  which  ran  the  public  road,  passing  each  man's 
door  successively.  They  were  generally  poor,  indolent,  and  credulous,  if  not 
superstitious.  They  were  Catholics,  as  their  fathers  had  been  before  them ; 
in  whose  footsteps  they  had  trodden  for  three  generations,  without  change,  or 
desire  of  change."  Love  for  the  new  jurisdiction  of  the  Bostonais  (as  they 
called  the  Americans)  made  but  slow  progress  amongst  them. 

During  the  summer  of  1798,  a  census  was  taken,  and  it  was  proved  that 
the  whole  number  of  free  white  males  amounted  to  full  five  thousand.  This 
condition  entitled  the  people  to  the  second  grade  of  territorial  government. 
On  the  29th  of  October,  therefore,  Governor  St.  Clair  issued  his  proclamation 
for  the  choice  of  twenty  Representatives,  (one  being  allowed  to  every  five  hun 
dred  male  inhabitants,)  to  serve  as  a  Lower  House.  "  Those  elected  to 
serve  in  this  legislature,"  says  Monette,  "  were  such  as  are  not  excelled,  in 
point  of  talent,  by  the  members  of  any  legislative  body  in  the  United  States, 
even  at  this  late  day;"  and  he  commemorates  the  "finished  education"  and 
"  commanding  talent "  of  the  strong-minded  William  McMillan,  and  John 
Smith,  Jacob  Burnett  and  Solomon  Sibley,  Colonel  R.  J.  Meigs  and  Paul 
Fearing,  with  Massie,  and  Darlington,  and  Tiffin,  and  indeed  all  the  others 
of  this  little  band  of  legislators,  thus  elected  to  watch  over  the  apprenticeship, 
which  their  country  was  serving  to  the  sacred  cause  of  self-government. 

Representatives  were  required  to  be  citizens  of  the  Union  of  three  years' 
standing,  and  residents  in  the  district  electing  them  ;  or  to  have  resided  in 
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CHAP,  the  district  for  three  years  ;  and  further,  to  be  possessed,  in  their  own  right, 
--  of  the  fee-simple  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  it,  each.  Voters  were  ro 
to  isoi.  quired  to  possess  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  to  be  citizens  and  residents  in  their 
districts  for  two  years.  The  first  business  of  the  House,  which  met  at  Cin 
cinnati  in  January,  1799,  was  to  nominate  two  persons,  each  a  freeholder  of 
five  hundred  acres ;  for  the  President  to  select  five,  to  form  his  council ; 
which  done,  the  meeting  was  prorogued  till  the  following  September. 

The  "  Pioneer  History  "  sketches  the  physical  toils  of  this  first  meeting, 
graphically  enough.  "  This  meeting,  at  an  inclement  season  of  the  year, 
required  no  little  labour  and  privation  on  the  part  of  the  Representatives  to 
accomplish.  The  distance  they  had  to  travel,  on  horseback,  was  from  two  to 
four  hundred  miles,  through  a  wilderness ;  carrying  their  provisions  and 
blankets ;  camping  in  the  woods  at  night,  a  part  of  the  time ;  swimming  their 
horses  across  the  streams,  and  getting  through  the  forests  by  the  '  blazed  ' 
trees,  or  the  compass,  as  they  best  could.  There  were  no  roads  but  bridle 
paths,  or  the  old  trails  of  the  hunters."  And  after  that  trifling  amount  of 
business,  they  had  to  return  "  by  the  same  laborious  routes,  to  be  again 
travelled  over  at  a  more  temperate  season  of  the  year,  and  when  the  streams 
of  water  were  at  a  lower  stage." 

We  read  in  Monette's  work,  afterward,  of  the  governor's  "  very  elegant 
address  "  at  the  opening  of  the  first  legislative  session ;  and  also,  of  "  his  high- 
toned  aristocratic  feelings,  and  his  imperious  disposition."  This  last  may  be 
explained  by  the  following  from  the  "  Pioneer  History:" — "  The  governor 
vetoed  a  number  of  bills  passed  at  this  session,  which  greatly  offended  the  re 
publican  spirit  of  the  House,  and  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  very  limited 
powers  delegated  to  the  governors  of  Ohio,  under  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
which  was  formed  soon  after.  The  political  parties  of  Federalist  and  Republican 
were  then  unknown,  and  did  not  enter  into  the  elections  of  the  Territory, 
until  the  year  1800,  or  about  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Thomas  Jefferson." 

Captain  William  H.  Harrison,  who  had  served  under  Wayne,  in  his  In 
dian  campaign,  was  elected  first  delegate  to  Congress  ;  where  he  served  for 
one  year.  During  which  time  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  govern 
ment  of  the  Territory.  For  in  the  farther  part  of  that  extensive  region,  the 
population  grew  so  rapidly,  that  they  desired  to  have  conceded  to  them  the 
initiatory  grade  of  independent  jurisdiction.  And  on  the  7th  of  May,  1800, 
the  Act  of  Congress  was  approved,  by  which  the  western  part  of  the  Territory 
was  separated  by  a  line  to  be  run  due  north  from  the  entrance  of  the  Great 
Miami  into  the  Ohio,  until  it  should  intersect  the  parallel  of  latitude  which 
passes  through  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  Detroit  was  thus 
left  to  the  old  North-western  government ;  but  from  the  Great  Miami  westward 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  Ohio  north-westward  to  the  sources  of 
the  "  Father  of  Waters  "  and  the  Lake  Superior,  all  was  included  in  the  newly- 
organized  Territory,  which  received  the  designation  of  "  Indiana  Territory;  " 
and  Captain  Harrison  was  appointed  first  governor,  and  "  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs."  The  white  population  at  this  time  scarcely  exceeded  five 
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thousand  five  hundred  souls  throughout  the  entire  region  ;  and  was  more-   c  HNA  p- 
over  divided  amongst  three  settlements, — Clarke's  grant,  at  the  falls  of  the  A  D  m 
Ohio;  the  old  French  settlement  at  Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash;  and  one  on    toisoi. 
the  Mississippi,  extending  from  Kaskaskia  to  Cahokia.     The  aggregate  num- 
her  of  Indians  was  more  than  one  hundred  thousand. 

Harrison  suggested  to  Congress,  during  the  time  he  sat  there  as  delegate 
from  the  North-western  Territory,  a  plan  for  effecting  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands,  which  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  general  government. 
"  The  first  Act  of  Congress  relating  to  this  subject,  limited  the  sale  to  tracts  of 
not  less  than  four  thousand  acres  each.  This  plan  might  have  been  conveni 
ent,  but  it  was  eminently  favourable  to  land-jobbing,  by  confining  the  pur 
chase  to  a  few  rich  persons,  while  those  with  small  means  were  excluded  from 
making  such  purchases  from  the  government,  and  consequently  obliged  to 
pay  high  prices  to  the  jobbers.  In  July,  1790,  Alexander  Hamilton,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  the  sale,  which  pro 
vided — '  that  the  tracts  set  apart  to  each  settler  should  not  exceed  one  hun 
dred  acres ;  that  the  prices  of  the  land  sold  under  special  contract  should  be 
thirty  cents  per  acre,  payable  in  gold  or  silver,  or  public  securities,  computing 
those  bearing  an  interest  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  the  same  as  gold  and  silver ; 
and  those  bearing  a  future,  or  less  interest,  at  a  proportionate  value.  In 
every  instance  of  credit,  it  was  required,  that  one  quarter  should  be  paid 
down,  and  independent  security  be  given  for  the  residue  ;  and  that  all  sur 
veys  of  the  land  should  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser.' ' 

Beside  the  objection  named  above,  of  the  premium  offered  by  the  first 
scheme  to  speculation,  which  needs  to  be  kept  very  rigidly  within  narrow 
bounds,  to  prevent  its  becoming  mischievous,  (for,  like  fire,  it  is  "  a  good 
servant,  but  a  bad  master,")  it  was  also-  open  to  a  financial  one,  of  great  weight. 
The  purchasers  being  few,  and  men  of  capital,  there  was  no  opportunity 
afforded  of  benefiting  the  revenue  by  the  sales ;  and  the  large  size  of  the  lots 
operated  in  another  manner,  in  the  same  direction, — for  the  smaller  the  lots 
in  the  sale  of  land,  the  higher  is  the  price  obtainable  for  it;  just  as  it  is  with 
rent  paid  for  the  hire  of  land. 

A  further  objection  of  a  purely  political,  if  not  party,  complexion  we  may 
state  in  the  words  of  Harrison's  biographer.  "  A  landed  aristocracy  would 
have  been  created,  which  in  time  would  have  been  destructive  of  every  prin 
ciple  of  Republicanism ;  "  for,  "  it  would  create  an  order  of  men  who  would 
live  upon  the  industry  of  others,  whilst  they  would  exert  themselves  to  in 
crease  their  own  power  and  influence  in  apolitical  way,  that  might  eventually 
cause  the  government  itself  to  degenerate  into  a  mischievous  aristocracy,  and 
reduce  the  power  of  the  people  to  a  mere  cipher." 

Moses  Dawson,  "  Editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Advertiser,"  who  writes  thus, 
appears  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  every  capitalist  "  lives  upon  the  in 
dustry  of  others  ;  "  and  that  the  answer  to  the  objection  implied  in  that  phrase, 
is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  whose  immortal  apologue  of  "the 
belly  and  the  members,"  might  have  been  pondered  with  great  advantage,  by 
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CHAP,  many  others  beside  able  editors,  both  in  the  clays  we  treat  of  and  in  those 
following  them.  He  also,  like  his  fellow-craftsman  of  "  the  Aurora/' — and 
indeed,  like  Jefferson  himself  about  that  monarchy-bugbear,  he  was  so  given 
to  resort  to,  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  patriotism  into  the  adoption  of  his 
own  plans, — has  left  quite  out  of  sight  the  essential  conditions  of  such  an 
aristocracy  as  he  imagined  would  be  established  by  selling  land  in  lots  of  four 
thousand  acres,  and  at  the  prices  which  were  the  highest  possible  under  the 
circumstances ; — conditions,  which  in  Great  Britain  are  known  by  the  awful 
names  of  Primogeniture  and  Entails,  and  which  could  have  been  introduced 
into  the  legal  system  of  America,  only  by  a  revolution,  more  complete  than 
that  which  converted  the  British  Colonies  into  the  United  States. 

"  The  minimum  price  for  the  public  land,  previous  to  the  year  1800,  was 
two  dollars  per  acre,  one-fourth  of  which  was  required  to  be  paid  at  the  time 
of  the  purchase,  and  the  remainder  in  three  annual  instalments,  a  discount 
of  eight  per  cent,  being  allowed,  if  the  purchaser  paid  in  advance.  Jobbers 
continued  to  purchase  land  extensively.  Many  of  those  jobbers,  speculating 
on  credit,  were  ruined.  They  were  aided  by  the  banks  to  an  extent  that  was, 
among  other  causes,  fatal  both  to  the  jobbers  and  to  the  banks." 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1800,  the  Act  of  Congress  was  passed,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  land-system  as  it  has  since  existed.  The  "  corner-stone  " 
of  the  whole  is  the  provision,  that  "  all  the  lands,  before  they  are  offered 
for  sale,  are  surveyed,  on  a  rigidly  accurate  plan,  at  the  expense  of  the  go 
vernment."  These  surveys  are  founded  upon  a  series  of  true  meridians,  the 
first  in  the  present  State  of  Ohio,  the  second  in  Indiana,  the  third  in  Illinois, 
&c.,  "  each  forming  the  base  of  a  series  of  surveys,  of  which  the  lines  are 
made  to  correspond,  so  that  the  whole  country  is  at  last  divided  into  squares 
of  one  mile  each,  and  townships  of  six  miles  each  ;  and  these  subdivisions  are 
distributed  with  mathematical  accuracy  [by  blazing  the  trees]  into  parallel 
ranges,"  by  lines  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  running  due  north 
and  south,  and  east  and  west,  "  excepting  when  they  are  formed  by  an 
Indian  boundary  line,  or  the  course  of  a  stream." 

The  Senate  amended  the  Act  so,  that  one  half  was  to  be  sold  in  sections, 
containing  a  square  mile,  or  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  each,  and  the  other 
half,  in  half  sections,  of  there  hundred  and  twenty  acres  each.  "  The  old 
system  of  forfeiture  for  non-payment  was  abolished,  and  payment  was  to  be 
made,  one-fourth  in  hand,  and  the  balance  at  the  end  of  two,  three,  and  four 
years  ;  allowing  the  purchaser  one  year  after  the  fourth  payment  became  due, 
to  collect  the  money,  and  in  case  it  should  not  be  paid  for  in  that  time,  the 
land  to  be  sold,  the  public  reimbursed,  and  the  balance  of  its  produce  handed 
over  to  the  delinquent  purchaser."  Four  land-offices  were  opened  in  the 
North-west  Territory,  where  purchases  could  be  made ;  the  register  selling 
the  land,  the  receiver  collecting  the  payments.  The  sales  effected,  and  the 
money  received,  being  regularly  reported  to  Washington,  the  purchaser  re 
ceived  from  the  United  States  government  an  original  patent,  as  the  most 
perfect  title  to  the  soil. 
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Such  were  "  the  best  terms  that  could  be  obtained  at  the  time,  as  Mr.    c  lyv  p. 
Harrison  could  not  prevail  upon  Congress  to  sell  the  land  in  less  quantities  A  p  'm 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  though  it  was  his  wish  that  it  should    to  isoi. 
be  sold  in  much  smaller  parcels."     Several  modifications,  some  of  great  im 
portance,  were  made  at  subsequent  periods,  as  experience  demonstrated  the 
necessity  for  them ;  and  these  we  shall  notice  when  we  reach  the  times  of  their 
introduction. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  affairs  relating  to  Tennessee, — the  impeachment 
of  Blount,  a  Senator  from  that  State,  and  his  expulsion  from  Congress,  for 
the  treasonable  design  of  making  war  upon  Louisiana,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Indians  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  British  from  Canada; 
together  with  his  election  to  the  governorship  of  the  State,  after  he  had  been 
demonstrated  a  traitor  to  the  nation, — this  most  remarkable  incident  has  b  ^en 
fully  related  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union.  Aoi 
attempt  was  made  by  Act  of  Congress,  imposing  the  penalties  of  fine  and  im 
prisonment  upon  those  who,  in  the  cause  of  any  foreign  power,  should  seek 
to  use  the  Indians  for  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Union,  and  involving  it  in 
hostilities  with  other  nations, — to  discourage  any  such  manifestation  of  State 
sovereignty,  (if  it  be  not  rather  the  assumption  of  personal  sovereignty,  al 
though  Blount  was  a  Democrat,)  for  the  future.  But  in  truth,  it  could  only 
be  by  the  growth  of  a  true  national  sentiment  that  such  high  crimes  could  be 
effectually  prevented ;  and  that,  as  we  shall  see,  gradually  sprang  up  ;  and 
has  relieved  the  imperial  Legislature  of  all  danger  from  such  causes. 

An  additional  Treaty  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  arose  from  the  carrying 
out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  with  that  tribe,  signed  at  Houlston,  in 
1791.  It  was  discovered  that  a  considerable  tract  of  land  had  been  settled 
by  immigrants  into  Tennessee,  the  Indian  title  to  which  had  never  been  ex 
tinguished.  At  Tellico,  therefore,  on  October  the  2nd,  1798,  it  was  agreed 
by  the  Cherokees  that,  for  the  consideration  of  wares  to  the  amount  of  five 
thousand  dollars  in  value,  with  an  annuity  of  other  goods  to  the  value  of  a  thou 
sand  dollars  over  and  above  what  had  been  agreed  upon  before,  the  lands 
in  question  should  be  ceded  to  the  United  States.  The  road  between  Cum 
berland  mountain  and  Cumberland  river  was  to  be  left  open  by  the  Chero 
kees  ;  who  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  hunt  on  the  ceded  lands,  "  until  settle 
ments  should  make  it  improper  "  to  do  so. 

Beside  this  Treaty  with  the  aborigines,  we  may  here  mention  the  ratifica 
tion  by  John  Adams  of  the  Treaty  with  the  Creeks,  spoken  of  in  the  preced 
ing  Book  ; — a  Treaty  with  the  Senecas,  entered  into  by  Robert  Morris,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  United  States,  for  the  extinction  of  their  title  to  a  tract  of 
land,  sold  to  him  by  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  but  lying  within  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars; — and  the 
Treaty  by  which  the  Mohawks  relinquished  to  New  York  all  their  claims  to 
lands  within  that  State,  which  has  been  referred  to  in  a  former  chapter. 

When  we  arrive  at  the  Administration  of  Jefferson,  we  shall  have  to  speak 
of  Louisiana,  which  was  at  this  time  the  most  northerly  province  of  Spanish 
VOL.  ii.  2  T 
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P.    America,  having  been  acquired  by  that  power  from  the  original  possessors 
— — —  by  right  of  discovery  and  settlement, — the  French.     The  continual  advance 
to  i8oi.    of  the  Anglo-Saxon  republic  towards  the  Mississippi,  filled  the  governor  of 
the  colony  with   alarm.     "  Nor  was  this  jealous   apprehension  in  any  wise 
diminished  by  the  compulsory  relinquishmcnt  of  the  Natchez  District,  which 
was    now    open    to   the   unrestrained   tide    of    emigration    from    the    whole 
West." 

About  1798,  the  first  regular  commercial  agent,  or  American  consul,  was 
recognised  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  "  The  French  privateers  had  now 
become  very  troublesome  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States  in  the  West  Indies 
and  about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  number  of  our  captured  vessels  were 
taken  into  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  condemned  and  confiscated,  with  their 
cargoes,  at  a  trifling  price,  our  seamen  treated  in  a  most  shameful  manner, 
and  our  trade  otherwise  brought  into  great  jeopardy.  This  subject  became 
a  matter  of  serious  consideration  ;  and  the  United  States  having  neither 
consul  nor  vice-consul  at  that  port,"  Colonel  Ellicott,  (the  same  who  in  the 
gray  dawn  of  that  March  morning,  from  the  ramparts  of  deserted  Natchez, 
had  the  joy  of  beholding  the  Spanish  flotilla  silently  dropping  down  the 
river,  and  relinquishing  thus  their  last  hold  upon  the  ransomed  soil  of  inde 
pendent  America;) — Colonel  Ellicott  procured  from  the  new  governor,  Don 
Gayoso,  the  recognition  of  Daniel  Clarke,  junior,  a-s  provisional  consul  for 
the  United  States,  until  the  President  should  make  a  regular  appointment. 
"  The  firm  and  manly  conduct  of  Mr.  Clarke,"  we  are  glad  to  learn,  from 
Ellicott's  own  pen,  "  in  a  short  time  put  a  new  face  upon  our  commerce  in 
that  quarter,  and  obtained  from  the  Spanish  authorities  some  privileges  not 
before  enjoyed." 

"  During  this  state  of  things,"  continues  Monette,  "  the  intercourse  of  Ame 
rican  citizens  in  Louisiana  was  free  and  amicable,  and  the  increase  of  western 
emigration  and  trade  greatly  augmented  the  commercial  importance  of  the 
city  of  New  Orleans."  But  about  the  close  of  the  year  1798,  an  important 
change  occurred ;  the  king  revoked  the  authority  of  commandants  to  grant 
lands ;  and  in  consequence,  the  following  year,  "  new  restrictions  were  im 
posed  upon  those  who  desired  to  establish  themselves  within  the  Spanish 
jurisdiction.  All  former  privileges  permitted  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
were  discontinued,  and  many  of  the  restrictions  relative  to  grants  of  land 
were  deemed  peculiarly  oppressive,  and  framed  to  operate  specially  upon  the 
western  people." 

"  But  the  most  ominous  act  of  the  intendant,  for  the  peace  and  security  of 
Louisiana,  was  an  ill-advised  and  arbitrary  interdict  of  the  right  of  deposit  at 
New  Orleans,  contrary  to  the  stipulation  of  the  Treaty  of  Madrid."  This  so 
grievously  annoyed  and  interfered  with  the  trade  of  the  ultramontane  region, 
that,  considering  what  intrigues  the  dependence  of  the  new  settlers  in  that 
region  upon  the  Mississippi  as  an  outlet  for  their  produce,  had  given  rise  to, 
— and  what  dangers  threatened  the  Union  from  that  quarter, — "  President 
Adams,  swayed  by  the  popular  will  in  the  West,  had  fully  determined  to 
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take  such  measures  as  would  coerce  the  Spanish  authorities  to  open  a  d£pot 
for  the  American  trade." 

This  rupture  of  the  amity  prevailing  between  Spain  and  the  United  States, 
was  happily  prevented  by  the  course  adopted  by  the  new  intendant,  Don 
Ramon  de  Lopez,  who  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  1799,  as  successor  to 
Gayoso,  who  died  in  the  summer  of  that  year. 

"  The  right  of  deposit  having  been  restored,  trade  and  free  intercourse  had 
again  taken  place,  and  general  harmony  prevailed  between  the  western  people 
and  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  as  well  as  in  the  rich 
and  productive  regions  of  the  Delta.  The  bitter  animosities  and  the  spirit  of 
revenge,  which  had  filled  the  western  people,  in  consequence  of  former  duties 
and  restrictions,  as  well  as  the  late  interdict,  had  IIOAV  subsided  into  a  laud 
able  desire  for  the  peaceable  acquisition  of  property,  through  the  channels  of 
lawful  trade  and  enterprise.  This  state  of  mutual  prosperity  and  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Louisiana 
continued,  with  but  little  interruption,  for  nearly  two  years,  until  the  second 
interdict  in  the  autumn  of  1802."  And  here  we  will  leave  the  province  of 
Louisiana,  and  its  relations  to  the  people  of  the  West,  for  a  time.  When  next 
we  speak  of  them,  we  shall  find  that  a  most  remarkable  change  was  effected 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  Territory;  and  the  new  era  of  the  Transat 
lantic  Confederation  of  Republics,  will  be  discovered  to  be  marked  as  plainly 
by  its  relation  to  Louisiana,  as  by  other  notable  transactions  in  relation  to 
other  nations,  and  by  the  changes  in  the  relations  of  parties  and  States 
within. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  general  question  raised  by  the  scheme  of 
the  Opposition  leader,  Jefferson,  in  concert  with  Madison  and  Nicholas,  to 
oppose  the  operation  of  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  by  propounding,  openly  or 
covertly,  the  doctrine  of  Nullification.  Here  it  will  consequently  be  needful 
to  do  nothing  more,  than  append  such  observations  as  may  serve  to  associate 
Kentucky  with  this  abortive  and  impolitic  movement. 

Jefferson  wrote  to  Nicholas,  in  September,  1799,  thus  :  "  I  thought  some 
thing  essentially  necessary  to  be  said,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inference  of  ac 
quiescence  ;  that  a  resolution  or  declaration  should  be  passed,  1.  Answering 
the  reasonings  of  such  of  the  States  as  have  ventured  into  the  field  of  reason, 
and  that  of  the  committee  of  Congress  ;  taking  some  notice,  too,  of  those 
States  who  have  either  not  answered  at  all,  or  answered  without  reasoning. 
2.  Making  firm  protestation  against  the  precedent  and  principle,  and  re 
serving  the  right  to  make  this  palpable  violation  of  the  Federal  compact,  the 
ground  of  doing  in  future  whatever  we  might  now  rightfully  do,  should  re 
petitions  of  these  and  other  violations  of  the  compact  render  it  expedient. 

"  3.  Expressing  in  affectionate  and  conciliatory  language,  our  warm  at 
tachment  to  union  with  our  sister  States,  and  to  the  Instrument  and  princi- 
ciples  by  which  we  are  united ;  that  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  to  this,  every 
thing  but  the  rights  of  self-government,  in  those  important  points,  which  we 
have  never  yielded,  and  in  which  alone  we  sec  liberty,  safety,  and  happiness ; 
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CHAP,  that,  not  at  all  disposed  to  make  every  measure  of  error  or  of  wrong  a  cause 
• •  of  scission,  we  are  willing  to  look  on  with  indulgence,  and  to  wait  with  pati- 
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to  1801.  ence,  till  those  passions  and  delusions  shall  have  passed  over,  which  the 
Federal  government  have  artfully  excited,  to  cover  its  own  abuses,  and  con 
ceal  its  designs  ;  fully  confident  that  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people, 
and  their  attachment  to  those  very  rights  which  we  are  now  vindicating,  will, 
before  it  shall  be  too  late,  rally  with  us  round  the  true  principles  of  our 
Federal  compact."  He  adds  near  the  close  of  the  letter, — "  As  to  the  pre 
paring  any  thing,  I  must  decline  it,  to  avoid  suspicions,  (which  were  pretty 
strong  in  some  quarters  on  the  late  occasion,)  and  because  there  remains  still 
(after  their  late  loss)  a  mass  of  talents  in  Kentucky,  sufficient  for  every  pur 
pose.  The  only  object  of  the  present  communication  is  to  procure  a  concert 
in  the  general  plan  of  action,  as  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  should  pursue  the  same  track  on  this  occasion." 

Professor  Tucker  relies  upon  this  last  passage  as  a  proof  that  Jefferson 
"declined  preparing  resolutions  for  the  legislature  of  Kentucky;"  but  the 
date  of  the  letter,  the  mention  of  the  answer  of  some  of  the  States,  the  refer 
ence  to  the  suspicions  awakened  on  a  "  late  occasion,"  all  show  that  it  was 
the  reply  to  the  lukewarmness  of  the  "  co-States  ''  to  the  cause  of  "  scission  " 
that  Jefferson  declined  putting  his  hand  to.  The  fact  being  that  he  had  pre 
pared  the  resolutions  on  "  the  late  occasion  ;  "  and  that  the  first  draft  of  those 
resolutions,  in  Jefferson's  own  hand-writing,  still  exists.  The  carefulness  to 
screen  himself  from  the  possible  consequences  of  proclaiming  such  a  political 
heresy  as  "  Nullification,"  showed  in  his  'requiring  his  friend  to  conceal  his 
share  in  the  Kentucky  resolutions  ;  and  in  his  displeasure,  that  the  friends  he 
had  hoped  to  use,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  offensive  doctrine  before  the 
citizens  of  the  Union,  had  qualified  it,  so  as  to  save  themselves  from  the  charge 
of  rebellion  against  the  Federal  government ;  is  accurately  characteristic  of 
Jefferson ;  although  it  does  not  present  us  with  a  very  exalted  view  of  his 
courage  and  manfulness. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  agitation  against  these  laws  that  Henry  Clay, 
whom  we  have  already  named  in  this  chapter,  achieved  his  first  oratorical 
triumph.  One  of  his  biographers  speaks  thus  of  his  exploits.  And  mention 
ing  the  "  resolutions,"  he  says  ; — "  The  same  was  discussed  at  public  gather 
ings  all  over  the  commonwealth,  [State  of  Kentucky,  is  meant,]  by  the  ablest 
and  most  prominent  men  within  her  borders ;  but  among  them  all  no  one 
acquired  greener  laurels,  or  spoke  upon  the  subject  before  the  people  with 
greater  clearness  of  thought,  earnestness  of  conviction,  or  eloquence  of  appeal, 
than  Mr.  Clay.  The  zeal  and  effect  of  his  efforts  on  this  occasion,  in  behalf 
of  popular  rights,  gained  for  him  the  proud  title  of  '  The  Great  Commoner,' 
and  the  high  position  of  a  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State. 

"  We  have  preserved  but  a  single  anecdote  of  his  exertions  at  this  period 
of  his  life.  At  Lexington,  an  immense  number  of  citizens  had  assembled  to 
listen  to  a  discussion  of  this  engrossing  topic.  They  were  first  addressed  by 
Mr.  George  Nicholas,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  in  Kentucky, 
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in  a  long  and  most  eloquent  speech,  which  drew  forth  the  loudest  applause  CHAP. 
of  that  great  concourse.  In  obedience  to  the  loud  and  repeated  calls  of  the  — ~^ 
people,  Mr.  Clay  appeared  upon  the  stand  and  addressed  the  multitude  for  to  isoi. 
more  than  an  hour,  upon  the  designed  executive  encroachments,  indicated  by 
the  enactment  of  the  particular  laws  they  were  assembled  to  discuss.  He 
thrilled  their  hearts  by  his  vivid  description  of  the  ruin  to  which,  under  the 
weight  of  the  high-toned  Federal  doctrines  of  the  Administration,  the  country 
was  sinking,  and  appealed  to  them  with  unequalled  power,  by  all  the  motives 
that  could  have  weight  with  the  human  heart,  to  rise  up  against  the  oppres 
sion  beneath  which  they  were  so  fearfully  crushed.  He  ceased — and  his 
audience  remained  hushed  in  silence."  t(  A  worthy  and  respectable  man, 
but  a  strong  Federalist," — one  Mr.  William  Murray,  attempted  to  reply  to 
the  young  Democrat :  but  the  feelings  of  his  enraptured  audience  "  were  too 
intense  to  endure  a  rude  assault,  [that  is,  "  to  hear  the  other  side  of  the  ques 
tion  ; "]  and  driving  the  speaker  by  clamorous  murmurs  from  the  ground, 
they  seized  Mr.  Clay  and  his  colleague,  and  forcing  them  into  a  carriage, 
drove  them  in  triumph,  and  amid  loud  shouts  of  rapturous  applause,  through 
the  streets  and  public  places  of  the  village  of  Lexington." 

The  fervour  of  his  admirer,  which  expresses  itself  by  such  enthusiastic 
disregard  of  all  the  laws  of  rhetoric,  may  be  taken  as  a  slight  indication  of 
the  effect  of  the  young  man's  address.  Calvin  Colton  tells  us,  that  some  per 
sons,  still  living  in  Kentucky  when  he  wrote,  mentioned  with  pride,  "  that 
they  helped  to  draw  out  the  cart  which  he  spoke  from,  in  a  street  of  Lexing 
ton,  in  denunciation  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-one  years."  This,  which  gives  a  slightly  different  turn  to  the  story, 
is  most  probably  more  faithful  to  fact,  than  that  chaotic  agglomeration  of 
metaphors,  by  which  the  admiring  biographer,  we  quoted  before,  endeavoured 
to  convey  to  us  his  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his  hero. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  oratory  and  "  loud  applause," — and  in  spite  of 
Jefferson's  incitement  of  the  other  Nicholas,  by  the  letter  quoted  above, — 
the  Kentucky  legislature  did  not  commit  itself  to  so  impracticable  a  principle 
as  "  Nullification ;  "  and  satisfied  itself,  in  exactly  the  inverse  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  Jefferson's  discontent  thereat,  with  a  mere  protest  against  the  con 
stitutionality  of  the  objectionable  statutes. 

A  passage  from  one  of  Jefferson's  later  letters,  addressed  to  the  son  of  his 
Kentuckian  coadjutor,  in  1821,  deserves  insertion,  as  a  confirmation  of  what 
has  been  stated  in  an  earlier  page  of  this  Book.  After  gently  expostulating 
with  his  correspondent,  for  placing  him  "  under  a  dilemma,  which  he  could 
not  solve  but  by  an  exposition  of  the  naked  truth,"  he  proceeds, — "At  the 
time  when  the  Republicans  of  our  country  were  so  much  alarmed  at  the  pro 
ceedings  of  the  Federal  ascendancy  in  Congress,  *  *  *  they  concluded 
to  retire  from  that  field,  take  a  stand  in  the  State  Legislatures,  and  endeavour 
there  to  arrest  their  progress."  Then  telling  how  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws  supplied  grounds,  and  how  the  alliance  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  en 
couraged  the  attempt ;  how  Madison  acted  upon  the  resolution,  but  he  himself 
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did  not,  being  Vice-President;  he  continues: — "Your  father,  Colonel  W. 
C.  Nicholas,  and  myself  happening  to  be  together,  the  engaging  the  co-oper 
ation  of  Kentucky  in  an  energetic  protestation  against  the  constitutionality 
of  those  laws,  became  a  subject  of  consultation.  Those  gentlemen  pressed 
me  strongly  to  sketch  resolutions  for  that  purpose  ;  your  father  undertaking 
to  introduce  them  to  that  legislature,  with  a  solemn  assurance,  which  I 
strictly  required,  that  it  should  not  be  known  from  what  quarter  they  came. 
I  drew  and  delivered  them  to  him,  and  in  keeping  their  origin  secret,  he 
fulfilled  his  pledge  of  honour.  Some  years  after  this,  Colonel  Nicholas  asked 
me,  if  I  would  have  any  objection  to  its  being  known  that  I  had  drawn  them. 
I  pointedly  enjoined  that  it  should  not.  Whether  he  had  unguardedly  in 
timated  it  before  to  any  one,  I  know  not ;  but  I  afterwards  observed  in  the 
papers,  repeated  imputations  of  them  to  me;  on  which,  as  has  been  my 
practice  on  all  occasions  of  imputation,  I  have  observed  entire  silence."  He 
then  softens  his  seeming  asperity  in  robbing  his  correspondent's  father  of 
the  glory  of  concocting  those  proposals  of  "  scission  ;  "- — "  that  circumstance, 
surely,  was  of  far  less  merit  than  the  proposing  and  carrying  them  through 
the  legislature  of  his  State."  Jefferson  overlooked  the  modification  of  them 
by  his  friend,  in  his  zeal  to  enforce  in  his  own  behalf  the  rule  of  suum  cuiquc  ; 
but  that  is  of  small  moment, — as  the  whole  affair  now  is,  save  as  a  manifesta 
tion  of  character,  and  as  the  beginning  of  that  phase  in  the  assertion  of  State 
rights,  which  is  called  "  Nullification." 

The  futile  attempt  to  provide  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery  in 
Kentucky,  we  have  recorded  above  ;  and  it  has  also  been  mentioned,  that  in 
organizing  the  Mississippi  Territory,  the  scheme  of  Jefferson  for  the  restric 
tion  of  slavery  to  the  Atlantic  region,  was  once  more  set  at  nought ;  the  only 
good  effected  by  the  discussion  in  Congress  being  the  prohibition  of  the  im 
portation  of  slaves  into  the  new  Territory  from  other  countries, — for  lying  so 
near  to  Louisiana,  and  having  an  adit  so  convenient  as  the  great  river,  from 
which  it  borrowed  its  name,  it  was  reasonably  feared  that  an  indefinite  exten 
sion  of  the  foreign  Slave  Trade  might  otherwise  be  effected.  And  now  we 
turn  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Democratic  regime  in  the  United  States, 
under  Thomas  Jefferson. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  UNION  DURING  JEFFERSON'S  FIRST  PRESIDENCY. — SIGNS  OF  THE  "  REPUBLI 
CAN  REVOLUTION  OF  1801."— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION.— CHANGES  IN  PARTIES.— 
BURR  AND  HAMILTON. — IMPEACHMENT  OF  FEDERAL  JUDGES.— FALL  OF  BURR;  RE-ELECTION  OF 
JEFFERSON. 

THROUGH  the  gray  twilight  of  the  March  morning,  John  Adams  hastened   c  HjA  p- 
from  the  scene  of  his  defeat.     And  all  through  the  day,  with  thoughts,  that  A  D  ]80 
found  expression  only  in  the  most  strangely  perverted  views  of  things,  in  con-    to  1S05- 
fidential  letters  written  through  many  subsequent  years, — he  fared  onward  to 
his  paternal  Quincy,  and  to  political  obscurity,  hardly  dispelled  by  one  single 
passing  gleam  in  all  his  after-years. 

With  him, — it  is  vain  to  deny  it, — the  inevitable  reign  of  party  had  begun. 
And  it  was,  numerically,  the  reign  of  the  minority.  It  was,  however,  and  it 
would  have  remained,  had  the  Presidential  election  of  1801  ended  differently, 
a  large  minority ;  and  its  wealth,  ability,  and  character  more  than  compens 
ated  for  its  inferiority  in  numbers.  According  to  its  political  theory,  also, — 
and  this  deserves  carefully  to  be  noted, — it  aimed  at  the  national  good.  It  was 
reserved  for  Jefferson  to  introduce  the  custom  of  administering  the  General 
government  for  party  ends ;  to  inaugurate  the  despotism  of  the  majority  ;  and 
to  make  as  close  an  approach  to  the  undisguised  reign  of  faction,  as  could  be 
made,  whilst  the  population  and  the  extent  of  the  United  States  were  limited, 
and  the  men  who  had  fought  under  Washington,  and  shared  his  councils, 
still  were  active  and  influential  in  the  States. 

And  yet,  looking  upon  the  history  we  have  before  us,  from  a  higher 
ground ;  and  tracing  the  relations  of  the  policies  of  statesmen,  and  the  strife 
of  parties,  to  the  results  which  have  unquestionably  been  obtained  through 
their  operation, — we  must  admit,  that  it  was  needful  for  faction  to  try  its  skill 
in  the  management  and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Confederation  ;  and 
that  by  the  very  looseness  of  the  political  morality  of  the  leaders,  who  now 
found  themselves, — partly  by  their  own  intrigues,  (and  as  we  have  seen,  in 
that  matter  of  the  vote  of  Georgia,  by  worse  than  intrigue,)  and  partly  by  the 
weakness  and  divisions  of  their  antagonists, — at  the  head  of  the  nation,  an  ad 
vance  has  been  made  towards  the  solution  of  the  great  governmental  problem, 
which  seems  to  have  been  intrusted  to  Anglo-Saxon  republics  of  America  to 
be  explained  and  interpreted  to  the  entire  human  race. 

For  Federalism  did,  undoubtedly,  adhere  too  closely  to  the  old  political 
theories,  to  be  able  to  preside  over  such  a  population,  brought  together  by 
the  means,  and  subjected  to  the  conditions,  which  we  see  in  the  instance  of 
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the  United  States.  And  it  was,  again  and  again,  compelled  to  compromise 
• —  (  -  and  forsake  its  own  principles,  that  it  might  not  arouse  such  furies  of  intestine 
to  1805.  discord  and  broil,  as  might  have  desolated  the  whole  land,  before  they  could 
have  been  compelled  to  their  abysses  again. 

The  most  partial  of  the  admirers  of  the  system,  whereof  Federalism  was 
the  exponent  in  the  United  States,  admit  that  the  delays,  the  meannesses,  and 
all  the  other  unpleasing  concomitants  of  a  free  state,  are  everlastingly  to 
be  preferred  to  the  breadth,  the  exactitude,  the  despatch,  and  all  else  that  is 
heroic  and  grand,  in  the  administration  of  an  autocracy  like  Napoleon's.  And 
for  this  very  obvious  reason,  that  let  theorists  reason  as  they  will,  God  has 
actually  made  us  men  ;  and  it  is  of  men  that  states  are  composed ;  so  that 
the  purpose  of  governments  must  needs  be  something  other  than  that  states 
should  be  governed, — something  far  in  advance  of  that,  which  can  never  be 
more  than  a  means  to  an.  end,  and  if  it  do  not  subserve  a  right  and  noble  end, 
must  inevitably  result  in  one  degrading  and  injurious,  both  to  those  who 
rule  and  to  those  who  are  ruled,  alike. 

This  consideration  deserves  to  be  allowed  its  full  weight,  when  we  observe 
the  upshot  and  manifestation  of  self-government,  under  the  operation  of  the 
Democratic  theory  of  America,  to  be  often  so  irregular  and  informal ;  and 
contrasted  so  violently  (as  at  times  it  is)  with  the  decency,  and  regularity,  of  the 
working  out  of  other  systems,  where  the  governors  and  the  governed  consti 
tute  two  distinct  classes  in  society. 

And  beside  this,  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  even  the  oldest 
States,  and  the  longest  settled  portions  of  them,  are,  when  compared  with 
the  newest  states  of  Europe,  the  growths  of  yesterday ;  and  therefore  that 
the  outward  appearance  of  a  long-established  order,  under  which  the  daily 
life  of  men  has  assumed  definite  and  habitual  forms,  ought  not  to  be  expected. 
We  may,  at  the  same  time,  trace  the  influence  of  those  older  polities  upon 
the  advance  of  these  newest  ones,  by  the  comparison  of  these  with  the 
stage  of  social  progress,  most  nearly  resembling  that  which  they  have 
reached  in  those  other  States  ;  and  by  glancing  back  from  those  points,  upon 
the  courses  through  which  they  have  passed,  respectively,  on  the  way  to  them. 
For,  assuredly,  it  is  not  merely  by  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  new 
States  ;  but  far  more  strikingly,  by  the  absence  of  most  of  the  darker  shades, 
which  History  has  been  compelled  to  employ  in  depicting  the  growth  of  the 
older  states,  that  it  will  be  seen  how  largely  America  has  profited  by  the  ex 
ample  and  the  experience  of  its  European  parents. 

We  can  only  glance  here  at  the  hints,  which  we  shall  be  able  to  gather 
from  every  side  of  the  path  now  opening  before  us,  of  the  true  nature  of  a 
written  Constitution,  and  the  absolute  necessity  there  is  for  such  development 
and  expansion  under  it,  as  are  seen  to  proceed  under  an  unwritten  one.  The 
means  and  instruments  of  this  development  will  also  claim  consideration  ;  and 
we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  forming  a  first  conclusion,  respecting  the  com 
parative  fitness,  and  advantage  of  the  application  of  statutory  enactments,  and 
judicial  interpretations  and  decisions,  for  that  end. 
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The  following  passage,  the  strong  party-colouring  of  which,  being  so  evi-    CHAP. 
dent,  does  not  detract  from  its   historical  worth,  will   serve  to  connect  the  

t  •  •    i  i  T  •  A-    D-    1*01 

loregomg  observations  with  the  succeeding  narrative.  to  ihoj. 

"  The  superiority  of  Washington's  statesmanship  seems  to  be  shown  in  the 
peculiar  adaptation  of  his  policy  to  the  special  object  of  the  Federal  Consti 
tution, — which  was,  the  vigour  and  efficiency  of  the  government,  in  contra 
distinction  to  the  laxity  of  principle,  and  looseness  of  the  parts,  in  the  old 
Confederacy.  Let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  chosen  to  carry 
into  practice  the  first  experiment  of  the  government,  instead  of  Washington, 
and  that  he  had  applied  his  system  of  State  rights  and  popular  interference  to 
the  new  machine  which  the  Federal  Convention  had  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive.  Is  it  not  self-evident  that,  for  want  of  vigour  and  energy,  the 
Constitution  would  have  crumbled  to  pieces  in  his  hands,  and  left  him  in  pos 
session  only  of  the  fragments  of  the  old  Confederacy  ?  For  that  is  certainly 
the  true  system  of  the  government  which  fulfils  its  great  end;  and  that  of 
course  must  be  the  spurious  doctrine,  which  baffles  and  defeats  the  object  had 
in  view  by  those  who  framed  it.  The  difference  in  the  crisis,  and  the  remote 
stages  of  the  two  Administrations,  cannot  affect  their  principle. 

"  A  government  of  laws  must  have  the  principle  of  energy  and  coercion;  and 
it  was  the  concentration  of  this  principle  in  a  Federal  government  which  the 
Convention  gave,  and  which,  to  carry  out  to  perfection,  induced  the  Washington 
policy.  It  does  appear,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  was  anomalous  and 
not  congenial  to  the  Constitution,  but  a  policy  formed  in  accordance  with  the 
constant  and  living  current  of  popular  opinion;  a  policy  for  the  people,  not 
for  the  Constitution;  a  policy  framed  to  gain  popularity,  not  to  cement,  fulfil, 
or  consummate  the  fabric  and  purposes  of  the  government.  It  appears,  there 
fore,  to  be  rather  the  policy  of  the  politician,  than  the  policy  of  the  statesman, 
the  legislator,  the  lawgiver,  or  the  patriot ;  who  looks  beyond  the  bounds  of 
present  praise  to  the  final  consequences  of  civilization  and  liberty. 

"  Yet  even  this  anomalous  policy  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  so  far  from  being  in 
compatible  with  human  happiness  and  permanent  freedom,  is  admirably  cal 
culated  to  secure  these  objects,  provided  the  people  are  sufficiently  virtuous 
to  be  governed  by  opinion  instead  of  law.  [This  points  out  precisely  the 
problem  now  in  solution  in  the  United  States.]  It  implies  [or,  possibly, 
tends  to  produce  ?]  in  the  people  the  highest  perfection  of  virtue  and  intelli 
gence  ;  and,  leaving  nothing  to  coercion,  places  the  safety  of  society  at  the 
mercy  of  their  discretion,  wisdom,  prudence,  and  virtue.  It  implies,  tha*^ 
power  will  be  so  honest  as  to  commit  no  usurpation ;  and  that  the  people  will 
be  so  virtuous  as  to  abstain  from  all  violence,  licentiousness,  and  disorder ! 
But  this  is  supposing  the  very  effect  that  government  is  intended  to  secure. 

"WTe  have  many  declarations  under  Mr.  Jefferson's  pen,  which  show  that 
he  had  not  considered  the  scientific  principles  of  his  system  so  profoundly,  as 
he  had  studied  its  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  seeing  it  well 
received  by  them,  he  determined  to  adhere  to  it.  So  that,  in  effect,  there  was 
this  difference  in  Washington  and  Jefferson  as  statesmen, — that  the  former 
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CHAP,  rescued  the  republic  from  the  chaos  of  the  old  Confederation,  to  the  coercive 

! —  government  of  the  Federal  Constitution  ;  and  the  latter  reconducted  us  to  the 

to  1805.  chaos  of  the  Confederacy,  through  the  currents  of  popular  opinion,  ideas  of 
unbounded  liberty,  implicit  confidence  in  the  virtues  of  the  people,  and  an 
unlimited  faith  in  their  intelligence  and  capacity  for  self-government." 

How  far  correct  some  of  these  judgments  upon  the  Administration  of  the 
great  Democrat  are,  we  shall  see  as  we  proceed.  The  observations  upon  the 
tendency  of  the  principles  of  his  Administration,  will  be  most  helpful  to  us  in 
looking  closely  at  the  significance  of  the  events  which  will  pass  under  our  notice. 

Adams  had  convened  the  Senate  for  that  fatal  fourth  of  March,  and  in  special 
session  it  was  assembled  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  Small  room  was  there, 
in  the  midst  of  the  forests,  and  of  such  a  city,  as  Mrs.  Adams  described,  for 
the  popular  pageantry  with  which  the  two  Federalist  Presidents  had  assumed 
the  honours  and  the  duties  of  their  exalted  office.  Had  there  been,  Jeffer 
son's  stern  republicanism  would,  of  course,  have  rejected  it ;  and  have  entered 
upon  his  functions  with  the  privacy  of  a  Spartan  marriage.  Most  probably, 
it  was  because  of  the  scanty  ceremonies  "  and  maimed  rites,"  which  alone  were 
possible,  that  History  beholds  him  escorted  by  soldiery,  and  attended  by  a 
civic  procession,  going  to  take  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States ;  beholds  him  in  the  Senate  chamber  with  Aaron 
Burr,  already  and  in  private  a  sworn  servant  of  the  nation,  at  his  right  hand ; 
and  the  Chief  Justice,  Marshall,  whom  he  little  loved,  on  his  left,  waiting  to 
receive  his  official  vows  ; — hears  him  repeat,  in  the  presence  of  the  scanty 
audience,  the  oath,  the  obligation  to  keep  which  exactly,  he  had  notions  of 
his  own  about ; — hears  him  deliver,  for  immediate  effect,  a  well-composed  in 
augural  Address. 

"  For  present  effect;"  because  the  "revolution  "  was  so  sudden  and  so  great, 
that  the  minds  of  the  people  were  in  great  agitation.  The  Democratic  party, 
exulting  in  their  victory,  felt  that  they  had  now  only  to  gather  the  scalps  of 
their  adversaries ;  the  Federalists  were  not  sure  that  a  deadly  blow  would  not 
be  aimed  at  every  one  of  them  singly.  Especially,  all  who  held  any  post  in 
the  gift  of  the  Administration,  trembled  with  fear ;  and  every  adventurer,  or 
ambitieux,  every  noisiest  partisan,  whose  triumph  had  been  most  conspicuous, 
at  the  elevation  of  his  chief,  expected  at  once  to  fall  upon  and  divide  the 
spoil,  which  they  now  regarded  their  opponents  as  having  unjustly  kept  from 
them  from  for  twelve  whole  years,  at  least. 

"  I  suspect,"  he  wrote  to  Monroe,  three  days  afterwards,  "  that  an  incor 
rect  idea  of  my  views  has  got  abroad.  I  am  in  hopes  my  inaugural  address 
will  in  some  measure  set  this  to  rights,  as  it  will  present  the  leading  objects 
to  be  conciliation,  and  adherence  to  sound  principle.  This  I  know  is  im 
practicable  with  the  leaders  of  the  late  faction,  whom  I  abandon  as  incur 
ables,  and  will  never  turn  an  inch  out  of  my  way  to  reconcile  them.  But 
with  the  main  body  of  the  Federalists,  I  believe  it  very  practicable. 
These  people  (I  always  exclude  their  leaders)  are  now  aggregated  with  us ; 
they  look  with  a  certain  degree  of  affection  and  confidence  to  the  Administra- 
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tion,  ready  to  become  attached  to  it,  if  it  avoids  in  the  outset  acts  which  might  CHAP. 
revolt  and  throw  them  off.     To  give  time  for  perfect  consolidation  seems  pru-  A  D  IM 
dent.     I  have  firmly  refused  to  follow  the  counsels  of  those  who  have  desired     toima. 
the  giving  offices  to  some  of  their  leaders,  in  order  to  reconcile.     I  have  given, 
and  will  give,  only  to  Republicans,  under  existing  circumstances.     But  I  be 
lieve,  with  others,  that  deprivations  of  office,  if  made  on  the  ground  of  political 
principles  alone,  would  revolt  our  new  converts,  and  give  a  body  to  leaders 
who  now  stand  alone.     Some  I  know  must  be  made.     They  must  be  as  few  as 
possible,  done  gradually,  and  bottomed   on  some  malversation  or  inherent 
disqualification.     Where  we  shall  draw  the  line  between  retaining  all,  and 
none,  is  not  yet  settled,  and  will  not  be  till  we  get  our  Administration  together  ; 
and  perhaps,  even  then,  we  shall  proceed  a  tdtonsy  balancing  our  measures 
according  to  the  impression  we  perceive  them  to  make."  Which  would  be  a 
clear  demonstration  of  "  adherence  to  sound  principle  "  surely; — after  Jeffer 
son's  fashion. 

Having  been  congratulated  by  John  Dickinson,  he  wrote  to  him  with  the 
utmost  apparent  fervour  and  exultation.  The  pleasure  of  reading  his  letter, 
he  tells  him,  "  was  like  the  joy  we  expect  in  the  mansions  of  the  blessed, 
when,  received  with  the  embraces  of  our  forefathers,  we  shall  be  welcomed 
with  their  blessing  as  having  done  our  part  not  unworthily  of  them.  The 
storm  through  which  we  have  passed  has  been  tremendous  indeed.  The 
tough  sides  of  our  Argosie  have  been  thoroughly  tried.  Her  strength  has 
stood  the  waves  into  which  she  was  steered  with  a  view  to  sink  her.  We 
shall  put  her  on  the  Republican  tack,  and  she  will  now  show  by  the  beauty 
of  her  motion  the  skill  of  her  builders."  It  was  not  the  Constitution  that 
Jefferson  alluded  to  ;  nor  does  it  appear  from  the  remainder  of  the  letter  that 
he  meant  more  by  his  ie  figure  "  than  that  he  now  held  the  helm,  and  that  he 
purposed  to  steer  the  "  Argosie  "  by  his  own  chart  and  sea-card. 

One  other  extract  from  his  voluminous  letters  may  be  inserted  here. 
Writing  to  Dr.  Priestley  of  England,  three  weeks  after  his  assumption  of 
office,  he  says  : — "  As  the  storm  is  now  subsiding,  and  the  horizon  becoming 
serene,  it  is  pleasant  to  consider  the  phenomenon  with  attention.  We  can 
no  longer  say  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  For  this  whole  chapter 
in  the  history  of  man  is  new.  The  great  extent  of  our  republic  is  new.  Its 
sparse  habitation  is  new.  The  mighty  wave  of  public  opinion  which  has  rolled 
over  it  is  new.  But  the  most  pleasing  novelty  is,  its  so  quietly  subsiding, 
over  such  an  extent  of  surface,  to  its  true  level  again.  The  order  and  good 
sense  displayed  in  this  recovery  from  delusion,  and  in  the  momentous  crisis 
which  lately  arose,  really  bespeak  a  strength  of  character  in  our  nation,  which 
augurs  well  for  the  duration  of  our  republic  ;  and  I  am  much  better  satisfied 
now  of  its  stability,  than  I  was  before  it  was  tried.  I  have  been,  above  all 
things,  solaced  by  the  prospect  which  opened  on  us,  in  the  event  of  the  non- 
election  of  a  President ;  in  which  case  the  Federal  government  would  have 
been  in  the  situation  of  a  clock  or  watch  run  down.  There  was  no  idea  of 
force,  [One  month  earlier,  before  that  conclusive  ballot  which  gave  him  the 
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coveted  fasces,  writing  to  Monroe,  with  whom  no  such  caution  was  felt  to  be 
needed,  as  was  required  even  subsequently  when  writing  to  a  Briton, — he 
had  said,  as  we  well  remember; — "We  thought  it  best  to  declare  openly 
and  firmly,  one  and  all,  that  the  day  such  an  Act  passed,  the  Middle  States 
would  arm,  and  that  no  such  usurpation,  even  for  a  single  day,  should  be 
submitted  to."  Now  however  he  says,]  there  was  no  idea  of  force,  nor  of 
any  occasion  for  it.  A  Convention,  invited  by  the  Republican  members  of 
Congress,  with  the  virtual  President  and  Vice-President,  would  have  been 
on  the  ground  in  eight  weeks,  would  have  repaired  the  Constitution  where 
it  was  defective,  and  wound  it  up  again.  This  peaceable  and  legitimate  re 
source,  to  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  implicit  obedience,  superseding  all 
appeal  to  force,  and  being  always  within  our  reach,  shows  a  precious  prin 
ciple  of  self-preservation  in  our  composition,  till  a  change  of  circumstances 
shall  take  place,  which  is  not  within  prospect  at  any  definite  period." 

Commencing  with  expressions  of  gratitude  to  his  countrymen,  who  had 
called  him  to  "the  first  executive  office  "  in  the  land,  and  of  his  overwhelm 
ing  sense  of  "  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,"  the  new  President  pro 
fessed  that  he  looked  with  encouragement  for  that  guidance  and  support  which 
might  enable  them  to  steer  with  safety  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  all  em 
barked,  amidst  the  conflicting  elements  of  a  troubled  world, — "  to  you,  Gen 
tlemen,  who  are  charged  with  the  sovereign  functions  of  legislation,  and  to 
those  associated  with  you  !  " 

Referring  to  "  the  contest  of  opinion,  through  which  they  had  passed,"  he 
said, — "  All  will  bear  in  mind  this  sacred  principle,  that  though  the  will  of 
the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to  prevail,  that  will,  to  be  rightful,  must  be  reason 
able  ;  that  the  minority  possess  their  equal  rights,  which  equal  laws  must 
protect,  and  to  violate  which  would  be  oppression.  *  *  *  "\ye  have 
called  by  different  names,  brethren  of  the  same  principle.  We  are  all  Re 
publicans  ;  we  are  all  Federalists.  If  there  be  any  among  us,  who  would 
wish  to  dissolve  this  Union,  or  to  change  its  Republican  form,  let  them  stand 
undisturbed  as  monuments  of  the  safety  with  which  error  of  opinion  may  be 
tolerated,  where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.  *  *  *  I  believe  this, 
*  *  the  strongest  government  on  earth.  I  believe  it  the  only  one,  where 
every  man,  at  the  call  of  the  law,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law,  and 
would  meet  invasions  of  the  public  order  as  his  own  personal  concern. 

"  Sometimes  it  is  said,  that  man  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  government  of 
himself.  Can  he  then  be  trusted  with  the  government  of  others?  [Few  more 
remarkable  sophisms,  from  such  a  chief  magistrate  as  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  could  be  found ;  and  it  is  not  made  better  by  the  reality  and 
truth  of  the  next  sentence.]  Or  have  we  found  angels,  in  the  form  of  kings, 
to  govern  him  ?  Let  history  answer  this  question." 

Then,  after  a  flattering  picture  of  the  circumstances  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  he  presented  a  condensed  account  of  u  the  essential  principles  of 
our  government,  and  consequently  those  which  ought  to  shape  its  Administra 
tion.,"  some  of  which  are  singularly  out  of  place  in  such  an  enumeration, 
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and  do  not  at  all  bear  out  his  promise  of  "  stating  the  general  principle,  but   CHAP. 

not  all  its  limitations,"  but  overstep  all  the  limits  of  every  government,  except  — 

an  absolute  monarchy.  to  I'sos. 

"  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  re 
ligious  or  political : — peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations, 
entangling  alliances  with  none  : — the  support  of  the  State  governments  in  all 
their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  administrations  for  our  domestic  concerns, 
and  the  surest  bulwarks  against  anti-republican  tendencies : — the  preservation  of 
the  General  government  in  its  whole  Constitutional  vigour,  as  the  sheet-anchor 
of  our  peace  at  home,  and  safety  abroad  : —  *  *  *  absolute  acquiescence 
in  the  decisions  of  the  majority,  the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle  and  immediate  parent,  of 
despotism: —  economy  in  the  public  expense,  that  labour  may  be 

lightly  burdened : — the  honest  payment  of  our  debts,  and  sacred  preserv 
ation  of  the  public  faith: — encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  commerce 
as  its  handmaid,  the  diffusion  of  information,  and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at 
the  bar  of  the  public  reason : — freedom  of  religion  ;  freedom  of  the  press  ; 
and  freedom  of  person,  under  the  protection  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  : — and 
trial  by  juries,  impartially  selected. 

"  These  principles,"  he  added,  "  form  the  bright  constellation,  which  has 
gone  before  us,  and  guided  our  steps  through  an  age  of  revolution  and  re 
formation.  The  wisdom  of  our  sages,  and  blood  of  our  heroes,  have  been  de 
voted  to  their  attainment: — they  should  be  the  creed  gf  our  political  faith, 
the  text  of  civic  instruction,  the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  services  of 
those  we  trust ;  and  should  we  wander  from  them  in  moments  of  error  or  of 
alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  regain  the  road,  which  alone 
leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety." 

<l  Without  pretensions,"  he  said,  amongst  other  things,  in  conclusion,  "  to 
that  high  confidence  you  reposed  in  our  first  and  greatest  revolutionary  charac 
ter,  whose  pre-eminent  services  entitled  him  to  the  first  place  in  his  country's 
love,  and  destined  for  him  the  fairest  page  in  the  volume  of  faithful  history  ; 
I  ask  so  much  confidence  only,  as  may  give  firmness  and  effect  to  the  legal 
administration  of  your  affairs.  I  shall  often  go  wrong  through  defect  of 
judgment.  When  right,  I  shall  often  be  thought  wrong,  by  those  whose 
positions  will  not  command  a  view  of  the  whole  ground.  I  ask  your  in 
dulgence  for  my  own  errors,  which  will  never  be  intentional ;  and  your 
support  against  the  errors  of  others,  who  may  condemn  what  they  would  not 
if  seen  in  all  its  parts." 

And  so,  trusting  that  "  the  Infinite  Power  which  rules  the  destinies  of  the 
Universe,  would  lead  their  counsels  to  what  was  best,  and  give  them  a  favour 
able  issue  for  their  peace  and  prosperity," — Thomas  Jefferson  commenced  his 
"  a  tdtons  "  Administration. 

Next  day,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  he  appointed  James  Madison 
Secretary  of  State ;  Henry  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  War ; 
and  Levi  Lincoln,  of  the  same  State,  Attorney-general.  The  Secretaries  of 
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CHAP,  the  Treasury  and  Navy,  who  had  been  appointed  by  his  predecessor,  Dexter, 
—  and  Stoddart,  were  continued  in  office  a  short  time  ;  but  in  May,  the  well- 
to  1805.  known  Democratic  Representative  from  western  Pennsylvania,  Albert  Gallatin, 
was  placed  over  the  Treasury;  and  in  July,  Robert  Smith,  of  Maryland,  re 
ceived  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Navy,  which  Livingston,  Chancellor  of  New 
York,  had  first  refused.  Gideon  Granger,  a  Connecticut  Republican,  was  at 
the  same  time  appointed  Postmaster-general,  in  place  of  Habersham  of  Georgia. 
And  these  nominations  did  not  receive  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate  till 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 

But  the  more  noticeable  signs  of  the  "  Revolution  "  in  the  Administration 
were  the  removals  from  subordinate  offices  ; — a  custom,  of  which  Jefferson 
set  the  example  that  has  been  but  too  faithfully  copied  by  his  successors  in 
the  Presidential  chair.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  most  of  these  persons 
had  been  appointed  by  Washington  himself;  whose  principles  in  the  selec 
tion  of  officials  we  have  spoken  of  in  a  former  part  of  this  volume.  Besides, 
the  Democratic  party  had  no  distinct  existence  when  Washington's  Adminis 
tration  commenced ;  and  consequently,  in  his  first  appointments,  even  if  his 
principles  had  been  different,  reference  could  not  have  been  had  to  political 
distinctions.  Adams  continued  these  men  in  their  places;  having  made 
very  few  removals,  and  none  for  party  reasons. 

Some  expressions  of  Jefferson's  respecting  this  part  of  the  work  he  had 
undertaken  to  do,  have  occurred  in  the  extracts  from  his  letters,  given  above. 
One  or  two  more  we  must  insert,  that  the  real  reasons  of  the  course  he 
adopted  may  be  seen. 

"  I  was  not  deluded,"  he  tells  Elbridge  Gerry,  "  by  the  eulogiums  of  the 
public  papers  in  the  first  moments  of  change.  If  they  could  have  continued 
to  get  all  the  loaves  and  fishes,  that  is,  if  I  would  have  gone  over  to  them, 
they  would  have  continued  to  eulogize.  But  I  well  knew  that  the  moment 
that  such  removals  should  take  place,  as  the  justice  of  the  preceding  Ad 
ministration  ought  to  have  executed,  their  hue  and  cry  would  be  set  up,  and 
they  would  take  their  old  stand.  I  shall  disregard  that  also.  Mr.  Adams's 
last  appointments,  when  he  knew  he  was  naming  counsellors  and  aids  for  me, 
and  not  for  himself,  [It  was  Judges  that  Jefferson  particularly  spoke  of; — John 
Adams's  "  midnight  Judges,"  as  he  also  called  them,]  I  set  aside  as  far  as 
depends  on  me.  Officers  who  have  been  guilty  of  gross  abuses  of  office, 
such  as  marshals  packing  juries,  &c.,  [In  another  letter  he  marks  for  removal, 
all  Federalist  marshals  and  attorneys,  because  the  courts  were  so  decidedly 
Federal  and  irremovable  !]  I  shall  now  remove,  as  my  predecessor  ought  in 
justice  to  have  done.  The  instances  will  be  few,  and  governed  by  strict  rule, 
and  not  party  passion.  The  right  of  opinion  shall  suffer  no  invasion  from  me. 
Those  who  have  acted  well  have  nothing  to  fear,  however  they  may  have 
differed  from  me  in  opinion  :  those  who  have  done  ill,  however,  have  nothing 
to  hope ;  nor  shall  I  fail  to  do  justice  lest  it  should  be  ascribed  to  that  differ 
ence  of  opinion." 

Levi  Lincoln  is  informed  in  another  letter  ; — "  We  are  proceeding  gradually 
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in  the  regeneration  of  offices,  and  introducing  Republicans  to  some  share  in  CHIAP- 
them.  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  pushed  further  than  was  settled  before  ^  D  180 
you  went  away,  except  as  to  Essex  men.  I  must  ask  you  to  make  out  a  list 
of  those  in  office  in  yours  and  the  neighbouring  States,  and  to  furnish  me 
with  it.  *  *  I  understand  that  Jackson  is  a  very  determined  one,  though 
in  private  life  amiable  and  honourable.  But  amiable  monarchists  are  not  safe 
subjects  of  Republican  confidence. '  What  will  be  the  effect  of  his  removal  ? 
How  should  it  be  timed?  Who  his  successor?  What  place  can  General 
Lyman  properly  occupy  ? 

To  the  "  bitter  remonstrance  "  of  the  merchants  of  Newhaven,  who  felt  it 
hard  that  an  effective  officer,  of  unsullied  character,  should  be  displaced  in 
behalf  of  an  old  man,  who  was  so  dim-sighted  that  he  could  scarcely  sign  his 
own  name,  Jefferson  replied  at  length.  One  paragraph  contains  the  follow 
ing  : — "  I  lament  sincerely  that  unessential  differences  of  opinion  should 
ever  have  been  deemed  sufficient  to  interdict  half  the  society  from  the  rights 
and  the  blessings  of  self-government,  to  proscribe  them  as  unworthy  of  any 
trust.  It  would  have  been  to  me  a  circumstance  of  great  relief,  had  I  found 
a  moderate  participation  of  office  in  the  hands  of  the  majority.  I  would 
gladly  have  left  to  time  and  accident,  to  raise  them  to  their  just  share.  But 
their  total  exclusion  calls  for  prompt  corrections.  I  shall  correct  the  pro 
cedure :  but  that  done,  return  with  joy  to  that  state  of  things,  when  the  only 
question  concerning  a  candidate  shall  be,  Is  he  honest  ?  Is  he  capable  ?  Is 
he  faithful  to  the  Constitution?" 

Seven  years'  experience  of  this  scheme  of  engrossing  <(  the  rights  and  the 
blessings  of  self-government,  in  the  forms  of  marshalships,  attorneyships,  col- 
lectorships,  &c.,  a  tatons,  for  the  Republicans,  led  the  President  to  write  to 
his  "  ancient  friend,"  John  Dickinson,  in  a  different  strain.  "  Every  office 
becoming  vacant,  every  appointment  made,  me  donne  un  ingrat,  et  cent 
ennemis." 

"  The  implied  invitation  given  by  Mr.  Jefferson,"  writes  one  historian  of 
his  Administration,  indorsing  Sullivan's  charges,  "  to  all  political  adversaries, 
to  abandon  their  creeds,  and  to  adopt  his  own,  with  the  expectation  and  im 
plied  promise  of  reward  for  apostacy,  induced  many  of  the  Federalists  to  join 
the  triumphant  party  of  the  Administration,  some  of  whom  were  appointed 
to  office  under  the  General  government.  To  prove  their  sincerity,  they  resorted 
to  the  bitterest  condemnation  of  their  former  principles  and  associates.  Sus 
tained  by  the  salaries  of  office,  and  raised  by  titles  above  those  they  had  de 
serted,  they  could  clearly  see  how  base,  plotting,  and  traitorous  some  of  their 
fellow-citizens  were,  with  whom,  but  yesterday,  they  were  proud  to  rank,  and 
most  zealous  to  uphold,  as  worthy  patriots." 

The  judges  recently  appointed  under  the  new  Judiciary  Act  were,  as  we 
have  seen  by  Jefferson's  admission,  marked  for  removal.  "  Between  the  13th 
of  February  and  the  4th  of  March,"  says  the  author  of  the  "  Familiar  Letters," 
we  have  so  often  referred  to,  "  all  the  judges  were  appointed  by  Mr.  Adams, 
an  I  the  commissions  issued.  The  individuals  selected  for  these  offices  were 
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CHAP,  men  of  high  standing,  and  worthy  of  all  confidence.  But  the  popular  cry 
—  was  set  up,  and  the  measure  vehemently  condemned  by  all  the  Jeffersonian 
to  1305.  party.  The  judges  were  called  '  the  midnight  judges  of  John  Adams/  in 
allusion  to  the  supposed  time  of  appointment,  at  the  close  of  his  official  duties." 
"  He  said  that  he  regarded  (though  one  can  hardly  credit  that  he  did  so)  all 
Mr.  Adams's  appointments  after  the  14th  of  February,  (while  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  ballotting  for  President,)  as  absolutely  void.  This  must 
be  understood  to  mean,  that  though  Mr.  Adams  was  constitutionally  President 
up  to  the  midnight  hour  of  the  3rd  of  March ;  yet  he  ought  to  have  sub 
mitted  his  will  to  that  of  his  successor,  and  should  have  refrained  from 
carrying  an  Act  of  Congress  into  effect,  which  might  not  conform  to  that  will. 
On  the  same  principle,  Mr.  Jefferson  withheld  the  commissions  of  certain 
magistrates,  whom  Mr.  Adams  had  appointed,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  commissions  were  made  out  and  ready  for  delivery,  but  Mr.  Jefferson 
ordered  them  to  be  suppressed.  One  of  these  magistrates,  Mr.  Masbury,  ap 
plied  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  Mr.  Madison,  the  new 
President's  Secretary  of  State,  to  deliver  his  commission.  But  after  an  able 
investigation  of  Constitutional  Law,  the  Court  did  not  grant  the  motion.  Mr. 
Jefferson  found  a  commission,  duly  made  out  and  signed  by  Mr.  Adams,  ap 
pointing  a  gentleman  District  Judge  in  Rhode  Island ;  this  commission  he 
suppressed,  and  appointed  one  '  in  whom  he  could  confide.' ' 

Jefferson  always  most  strenuously  denied,  that  he  was  bound  by  any  pledges 
when  he  entered  upon  his  office ;  but  (as  we  have  seen)  the  Representatives 
whose  vote  determined  his  election,  understood  him  to  have  committed  him 
self,  through  his  friends,  to  more  pledges  than  one.  And  in  the  deposition  of 
the  Hon.  James  A.  Bayard,  taken  in  a  wager  case  in  1806,  for  the  very  pur 
pose  of  putting  these  matters  upon  record,  we  read  this  as  insisted  upon  by 
himself  to  John  Nicholas,  and  assented  to  by  him,  authoritatively,  as  corre 
sponding  with  Jefferson's  intentions  ; — "  That  subordinate  public  officers,  em 
ployed  only  in  the  execution  of  details,  established  by  law,  shall  not  be  re 
moved  from  office  on  the  ground  of  their  political  character,  nor  without 
complaint  against  their  conduct." 

Nathaniel  Macon  obtained  from  the  President,  the  following  synopsis  of 
the  plans  of  the  new  Administration  in  respect  of  certain  matters  not  touched 
upon  in  the  Inaugural  Address. 

"  Levees  are  done  away. 

"  The  first  communication  to  the  next  Congress  will  be,  like  all  subse 
quent  ones,  by  message,  to  which  no  answer  will  be  expected. 

"  The  diplomatic  establishment  in  Europe  will  be  reduced  to  three  ministers. 

"  The  compensations  to  collectors  depend  on  you,  [Congress,  or  the  States 
legislatures  ?  ]  and  not  on  me. 

"  The  army  is  undergoing  a  chaste  reformation. 

"  The  navy  will  be  reduced  to  the  legal  establishment  by  the  last  of  this 
month  [May]. 

"  Agencies  in  every  department  will  be  revised. 
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"  We  shall  push  you  to  the  uttermost  in  economizing.  c  HtA  p- 

"  A  very  early  recommendation  had  been  given  to  the  Postmaster-general -— 

to  employ  no  printer,  [meaning  Newspaper  Editor,]  foreigner,  or  revolutionary 
Tory,  in  any  of  his  offices." 

Before  the  assembling  of  Congress,  in  a  "  Circular  to  the  Heads  of  the 
Departments,  and  private,"  Jefferson  unfolded  his  plan  of  proceeding ;  and 
sketching  the  practice  of  Washington's  Administration,  in  contrast  with  that 
of  John  Adams,  he  signified  his  purpose  of  acting  upon  his  former  chief's 
scheme,  until  experience  should  suggest  any  improvements.  Professing  his 
"unlimited,  unqualified,  and  unabated"  confidence  in  his  ministers,  not  one 
of  whom  could  he  change  to  his  better  satisfaction,  "  if  he  had  the  universe 
to  choose  from ; "  he  distinctly  disavowed  his  intention  of  suffering  the  go 
vernment  to  be  "  parcelled  out,"  "  among  four  independent  heads,"  as  his 
immediate  predecessor  had.  There  was  little  need  of  asserting  his  supremacy 
so  plainly  ;  for  the  submission  of  his  followers  was  unbounded ;  as  may  be 
judged  by  the  possibility  of  such  a  panegyric,  as  the  luckless  Mr.  Wood 
quotes  from  "  a  celebrated  counsellor  in  the  State  of  New  York : " — "  Viewing 
mankind  as  they  really  are,  biassed  by  passion,  swayed  by  prejudice,  and 
with  ears  continually  open  to  the  invocation  of  individual  interest,  he  stands 
aloof  in  the  sentiments  of  his  own  exalted  mind,  and,  like  Jupiter  from  Olym 
pus,  surveys  with  serenity  and  silence  the  fate  of  empires  !  " 

When  Congress  at  length  met,  on  December  the  7th,  it  was  manifest  that 
the  ascendency  of  the  Democratic  party  was  not  an  idle  boast.  In  the  Senate 
appeared  Sheafe  from  New  Hampshire,  who  had  been  in  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives,  and  another  stranger ; — from  Vermont,  Chipman,  and  with  him  S. 
R.  Bradley,  who  had  been  there  six  years  before ; — Dwight  Foster  and  Jonathan 
Mason  from  Massachusetts  still; — and  Theodore  Foster  from  Rhode  Island  once 
more,  accompanied  by  Christopher  Ellery  ; — Hillhouse  and  Tracy,  as  before, 
from  Connecticut ; — Gouverneur  Morris  and  John  Armstrong  again  from  New 
York  ; — from  New  Jersey,  Jonathan  Dayton  yet,  with  Aaron  Ogden,  who 
had  not  been  in  Congress  before ; — the  amateur  diplomatist  and  pugnacious 
Quaker,  Dr.  Logan,  from  Pennsylvania,  and  Peter  Muhlenberg,  who  had 
adorned  the  other  House,  both  strangers ; — Willes  from  Delaware  again,  and 
Samuel  White,  a  new  man ; — from  Maryland,  Howard,  accompanied  for  the 
first  time  with  ex-Representative  William  Hindman  ; — from  Virginia,  Mason 
and  Nicholas,  as  formerly  ; — David  Stone,  who  had  in  the  preceding  Congress 
belonged  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature,  now  sat  for  North  Carolina, 
with  Jesse  Franklin,  who  had  been  there  before  ; — two  new  delegates  from 
South  Carolina,  one  bearing  the  name  of  Calhoun,  (but  not  the  Calhoun,) 
the  other  formerly  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  John  Taylor ; 
— Baldwin,  the  veteran,  from  Georgia,  with  James  Jackson,  who  was  now  a 
second  time  a  Senator  ; — and  for  Kentucky,  Browne  as  before,  and  with  him, 
John  Breckenridge,  in  the  State  legislation  before,  and  mover,  on  one  oc 
casion,  of  the  would-be  "  Nullification  "  Resolutions.  The  Jeffersonians  had 
a  reliable  majority  of  four  in  this  House. 

2x2 
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CHAP.        In  the  other  they  had  nearly  double  the  number  of  the  Federalists,  their 
majority  beino;  thirty-three.     Abiel  Foster,  with  another,  sat  a^ain  for  New 

A.  D.  1801  ^ 

to  1805.  Hampshire,  and  with  Pierce  and  Upham,  new  to  Congress; — in  the  place  of 
Matthew  Lyon,  the  immortal  "  Green  Mountain  Boy,"  was  seen  Israel  Smith, 
a  Representative,  for  the  first  time,  ten  years  ago ;  with  him  was  Morris,  an 
old  member; — Massachusetts  still  spoke  by  Phanuel  Bishop,  Joseph  B.  Var- 
num,  William  Shephard,  Lemuel  Williams,  P.  Wadsworth,  and  two  who  had 
entered  the  year  before  ;  but  the  places  of  some  of  its  best  known  and  most 
trusty  servants  were  filled  by  Dr.  William  Eustis,  Manasseh  Cutler,  and  four 
other  new  ones ; — Rhode  Island  sent  one  member  who  had  been  in  an  earlier 
Congress,  and  a  new  man ; — Dana,  Griswold,  John  C.  Smith,  and  Davenport 
were  returned  by  Connecticut  again,  with  Benjamin  Talmadge,  and  two  others, 
untried  before ; — for  New  York  there  appeared  again  Philip  Van  Cortlandt, 
John  Smith,  Edward  Livingston,  Theodorus  Baily,  and  another ;  and  for  the 
first  time  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  John  P.  Yan  Ness,  Killian  K.  Yan  Ren- 
sellaer,  Thomas  Morris,  and  Benjamin  Walker; — only  one  familiar  face  was 
seen  in  the  representation  of  New  Jersey ;  Henry  Southard  and  James  Mott, 
with  their  two  companions,  were  new ; — Gregg  and  Browne,  Smilie,  and  Dr. 
Leib,  with  Harmer,  Heister,  and  two  more  still  were  sent  by  Pennsylvania, 
accompanied  by  five  not  known  in  the  Federal  Legislature ; — Delaware  again 
sent  Bayard  ;  from  Maryland  came  Joseph  H.  Nicholson,  and  Samuel  Smith, 
and  Richard  Sprigg,  who  had  been  in  Congress  once  before  ;  and  with  them 
John  Archer,  John  Campbell,  with  two  besides  ; — Richard  Brent,  William  B. 
Giles,  John  Clapton,  and  Thomas  Claiborne,  after  intervals  of  various  length, 
sat  again  for  Virginia,  they  had  done  so  in  earlier  Congresses  ;  with  Samuel  J. 
Cabell,  Matthew  Clay,  John  Dawson,  the  two  Triggs  and  Tazewell,  John  Ran 
dolph  too,  and  Anthony  New,  Henry  Lee,  John  G.  Jackson,  David  Holmes, 
and  Edwin  Gray,  who  had  been  in  the  immediately  preceding  Congress  or  Con 
gresses  ;  and  five  new  comers,  one  bearing  the  heroic  name  of  Taliaferro ; — 
North  Carolina  again  commissioned  Macon,  Stanford,  Alston,  Grove,  Hender 
son,  and  Hill ;  and  beside  them,  John  Stanley,  and  Charles  Johnston  for  the 
first  time,  and  Holland,  who  had  not  been  in  two  Congresses ; — for  South  Ca 
rolina,  Huger,  Rutledge,  and  Sumter  sat  again ;  and,  as  new  members,  Thomas 
Moore,  Thomas  Lowndes,  and  William  Butler  ; — Milledge,  who  had  been  de 
puted  by  Georgia  to  three  Congresses  before,  but  was  not  in  the  last,  sat  again, 
with  the  Taliaferro  who  had  before  adorned  the  House  ; — with  William  Dixon 
from  Tennessee,  a  new  member  ;— and  Davis  and  Fowler  from  Kentucky,  old 
ones  ; — Paul  Fearing  as  delegate  from  the  North-western  Territory,  and  Nors- 
worthy  Hunter,  from  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

Just  as  with  the  British  House  of  Commons,  the  first  contest  in  the  Re 
presentatives'  Chamber  arose  upon  the  election  of  Speaker :  Bayard,  named 
by  the  Federalists,  received  twenty-six  votes  ;  Macon,  named  by  the  Demo 
crats,  received  one  more  than  double  that  number ;  and  Abraham  Baldwin 
was  chosen  'president  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate.  Another  sign  of  the  power  of 
the  party  of  the  Administration,  was  afforded  by  the  re-appointment  of 
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Beckly,  or  Bexley,  as  clerk  to  the  House  ;  as  a  species  of  recompence  for  his 
former  rejection  by  their  opponents.  It  cannot  however  be  considered  more 
than  a  token,  that  clearer  views  of  the  nature  of  representative  government 
were  obtaining  a  hold  tipon  men's  minds,  —  that  reporters  were  authorized  to 
record  the  speeches  in  the  Senate,  as  well  as  in  the  House  ;  but  the  Federal 
ists  "unwisely  made  a  party  question  of  their  admission  into  the  Senators' 
Hall,  and  committed  themselves  by  a  party-vote  against  the  very  simple  and 
manifest  right  of  constituencies  to  be  fully  informed  respecting  the  acts  of 
their  delegates. 

According  to  his  previously  expressed  intention,  instead  of  the  "  Speech," 
with  which  Washington  and  Adams  had  opened  each  session  of  Congress, 
Jefferson  addressed  to  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  a  Message,  in  which, 
just  as  in  the  Speeches,  the  position  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  Union  was  re 
viewed,  suggestions  for  the  proper  conduct  of  them,  and  for  the  satisfying  of 
palpable  exigencies,  offered,  and  a  general  outline  of  the  policy  of  the  Ad 
ministration  presented. 

The  greater  part  of  this  first  Message  referred  to  foreign  relations,  of  which 
we  do  not  treat  here.  Amongst  the  internal  affairs  touched  upon,  were  the 
indications  of  advancing  civilization,  and  declining  numbers  of  the  Indian 
tribes  ;  —  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  population  of  the  United  States,  disclosed 
by  the  comparison  of  the  second  census  with  that  taken  ten  years  earlier,  and 
the  magnificent  prospects  for  their  country  which  originated  therein  ;  —  the 
dispensing  with  "  all  the  internal  taxes,"  which  the  increased  revenue  seemed 
to  warrant  ;  —  the  reduction  in  "  habitual  expenditures  ;"  the  revisal  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  the  diminution  in  number  of  the  officers  of  the  civil 
government;  the  specific  appropriation  of  public  moneys  to  specific  and  de 
finite  purposes,  and  the  strict  observance  of  the  terms  of  the  appropriation  ;  — 
the  reduction  of  the  numbers  of  posts,  and  of  the  men  requisite  to  garrison  each 
of  them  ;  the  completion  of  the  organization  of  the  militia;  the  fortification  of 
harbours  ;  —  the  revisal  of  the  Judiciary,  and  the  extension  of  the  jury  system. 

Several  passages  intimate  the  President's  political  theories  ;  and  show  the 
"  philosopher  "  rather  than  the  "  magistrate."  As  when  he  speaks  of  the 
settlement  of  the  vast  tracts  of  vacant  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Union,  with  "  men,  susceptible  of  happiness,  educated  in  the  love  of  order* 
habituated  to  self  -government,  and  valuing  its  blessings  above  all  price  :"  —  or 
says,  "  this  government  is  charged  with  the  external  and  mutual  relations  only 
of  these  States  ;  "  and  "  the  States  themselves  have  the  principal  care  of  our 
persons,  our  property,  and  our  reputation."  In  one  particular  he  contradicts 
or  (perhaps,  more  truly)  corrects  a  statement  contained  in  his  Inaugural 
Address  ;  —  "  Agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation,  the  four 
pillars  of  our  prosperity,  are  the  most  thriving  when  left  most  free  to  individual 
enterprise."  And  thus  he  set  forth  his  general  policy,  for  the  approbation 
of  "the  great  body  of  our  citizens;"  —  "honest  and  disinterested  efforts, 
which  have  for  their  object  to  preserve  the  General  and  State  governments  in 
their  constitutional  form  and  equilibrium,  to  maintain  peace  abroad,  and  order 
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and  obedience  to  the  laws  at  home;  to  establish  principles  and  practices  of 
administration  favourable  to  the  security  of  liberty  and  property ;  and  to 
reduce  expenses  to  what  is  necessary  for  the  useful  purposes  of  government." 

"  This  Message,"  says  Professor  Tucker,  "  as  was  to  be  expected,  was 
vehemently  assailed  by  the  Federal  party.  The  points  deemed  most  ex 
ceptionable,  or  at  least  most  vulnerable  to  attack,  were  the  reduction  of  the 
revenue,  the  army,  and  navy,  the  revision  of  the  judicial  system,  and  the  pro 
posed  facility  to  naturalization  ;  all  of  which  they  attributed  either  to  false  or 
visionary  notions  of  government,  or  to  an  unprincipled  sacrifice  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation  to  popular  prejudices.  The  very  mode  of  communica 
tion,  which  has  since  received  the  sanction  of  general  usage,  and  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  universal  practice  in  the  States,  did  not  escape  censure; 
that  was  arraigned  as  proceeding  from  an  overweening  desire  of  popularity, 
and  a  covert  design  to  cast  an  invidious  shade  on  the  character  of  General 
Washington  and  Mr.  Adams. 

ee  All  these  measures  were  the  more  unacceptable,  because  if  they  had  a 
fortunate  issue  they  would  be  at  once  a  practical  rebuke  on  their  own  course 
when  in  power,  and  a  triumphant  vindication  of  that  of  the  Republicans. 
The  best  talents  of  the  party  were,  therefore,  put  in  requisition,  to  bring  them 
into  discredit  with  the  people,  and  to  show  that  so  far  as  they  were  able  to 
reduce  the  taxes,  and  yet  make  good  the  public  engagements,  they  were 
indebted  to  the  schemes  of  finance  introduced  by  their  predecessors,  and 
which  they  had  invariably  opposed." 

The  enthusiastic  biographer  then  quotes  from  "  a  pamphlet  attributed  to 
Alexander  Hamilton,"  a  passage  of  "  scornful  obloquy ; "  and  what  is  more 
to  his  own  purpose,  of  unproved  assertions,  and  unfulfilled  predictions,  con 
cerning  the  character  and  the  duration  of  Jefferson's  rule.  Thus  the  scornful 
Federalist  wrote  ; — "  Consummate  in  the  paltry  science  of  courting  and  win 
ning  popular  favour,  they  [the  Democratic  party]  falsely  infer  that  they  have 
the  capacity  to  govern,  and  they  will  be  the  last  to  discover  their  error.  But 
let  them  be  assured,  that  the  people  will  not  long  continue  the  dupes  of  their 
pernicious  sorceries.  Already  the  cause  of  truth  has  derived  this  advantage 
from  the  crude  essays  of  their  chief,  that  the  film  has  been  removed  from  many 
an  eye.  The  credit  of  great  abilities  was  allowed  him  by  a  considerable  por 
tion  of  those  who  disapproved  his  principles,  but  the  short  space  of  nine 
months  has  been  amply  sufficient  to  dispel  that  illusion ;  and  even  some  of 
his  most  partial  votaries  begin  to  suspect  that  they  have  been  mistaken  in  the 
object  of  their  idolatry." 

The  first  measure  of  importance,  introduced  by  the  partisans  of  the  Presi 
dent,  was  one  for  the  revision  (as  it  was  called)  of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 
Against  this  part  of  the  Constitution  Jefferson  entertained  a  most  deeply- 
rooted  hatred.  We  have  quoted,  in  earlier  Books,  several  of  his  expressions 
which  betray  the  most  violent  antipathy  to  the  provisions  by  which  the 
Legislators  of  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia  endeavoured  to  exalt  the 
majesty  of  the  laws,  and  to  surround  the  administration  of  the  enactments  of 
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the  Federal  government  with  a  dignity  that  would  prevent  the  confusion    CHAP. 
that    had  resulted    from    the  feebleness   of  the  first    Confederation,   on  the  - 
one  hand,  and  on   the  other,  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  force  to  insure    to  isos. 
obedience. 

Writing  at  this  time  to  John  Dickinson,  he  states,  amongst  other  things, 
bearing  upon  his  policy ; — "  My  great  anxiety  at  present  is,  to  avail  ourselves 
of  our  ascendency  to  establish  good  principles  and  good  practices ;  to  fortify 
Republicanism  behind  as  many  barriers  as  possible,  that  the  outworks  may 
give  time  to  rally  and  save  the  citadel,  should  that  be  again  in  danger.  On 
their  part  they  have  retired  into  the  Judiciary  as  a  stronghold.  [The  plain 
meaning  of  this  appears  to  be  that,  by  the  late  reform  of  that  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Constitution,  a  few  more  officers,  who  (by  the  instrument 
of  government)  were  not  creatures  of  the  popular  breath,  had  been  raised 
up.  For  it  was,  manifestly,  impossible  for  the  Federalists  to  have  done 
literally  as  he  says.  The  next  passage  is  another  example  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Democratic  "  wolf  "  could  find  the  very  best  reasons  for  eating  up 
the  Federalist  "lamb,"  as  soon  as  he  had  determined  to  do  so,  and  had  found 
an  opportunity.]  There,  the  remains  of  Federalism  are  to  be  preserved 
and  fed  from  the  Treasury ;  and  from  that  battery  all  the  works  of  Repub 
licanism  are  to  be  beaten  down  and  erased.  By  a  fraudulent  use  of  the  Con 
stitution,  which  has  made  judges  irremovable,  they  have  multiplied  useless 
judges  merely  to  strengthen  their  phalanx." 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  law  respecting  the  Circuit  Courts,  under  which  those 
whom  Jefferson  designated  "midnight  judges"  had  been  appointed,  was 
accordingly  brought  in,  and  warmly  debated  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
Jefferson  had,  as  he  intimated  in  his  Message,  obtained  from  every  State  an 
account  of  "  the  whole  number  of  causes  tried  since  the  institution  of  the 
national  government," — "  as  though,"  says  Sullivan,  "  the  number  of  suits 
was  the  measure  of  the  utility  and  necessity  of  the  existing  organization  !  " 

Bayard  was  the  chief  speaker  against  the  repeal,  in  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives  ;  and  William  B.  Giles  led  the  debate  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
Senate,  Gouverneur  Morris  and  Stephen  T.  Mason  were  the  principal 
speakers.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  repeal  most  relied  on,  were,  "  that 
the  new  Courts  were  useless,  and  that  there  was  no  Constitutional  objection 
to  abolishing  them."  And  the  ground  taken  in  opposition  by  the  Federalists 
was,  that  Congress  had  not  the  power  to  deprive  the  judges  of  their  stations 
by  the  indirect  course  of  repealing  the  law  under  which  they  had  been 
appointed.  Jefferson  himself  had  seriously  doubted  whether  or  not  the 
judicial  office  were  a  "  freehold." 

The  members  of  the  legal  profession  at  Philadelphia,  and  amongst  them 
M'Kean  and  A.  J.  Dallas,  two  warm  supporters  of  the  President,  memorial 
ized  Congress, — reciting  the  great  inconveniences  sustained  under  the  old 
law  "  by  the  court,  the  bar,  and  the  suitors  ;  "—the  evils  arising  from  the 
want  of  "  opportunity  for  reflection  and  repose  "  experienced  by  the  judges 
when  "  constantly  engaged  in  traversing  the  States  ; "  and  from  the  circuin- 
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CH^AP.   stance   that  they  were  called  to   preside  in  States,  "  the  laws,  usages,  and 
: —  practices  of  which  were  essentially  different  from  those  in  which  they  were 
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educated;" — the  honourable  character  of  the  recently  appointed  judges ;— 
the  increased  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  courts : — and  after  stating  that 
fi  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  late  system  were  embarrassment,  uncer 
tainty,  and  delay,"  declared,  that  "  the  abolition  of  the  court  [or  the  repeal  of 
Adams's  law]  will  probably  be  attended  with  great  public  inconvenience." 

Dallas,  beside  this,  wrote  to  Burr,  expressing  the  height  of  Democratic 
indignation  against  "the  manner  of  passing"  the  Circuit  Court  Act,  now 
proposed  to  be  repealed ;  "  the  manner  of  organizing  the  Courts ;  the  nature 
of  the  opposition  to  the  repeal, — denying  its  Constitutionality,  and  menacing 
a  civil  war;"  and  arguing  that  "  the  repeal  would  be  Constitutional  "  from  a 
variety  of  considerations ;  but  still  stating,  "  I  cannot  concur  with  them  [his 
own  party]  in  the  policy  or  expediency  of  the  measure "  proposed,  and 
urging  that,  instead  of  a  total  repeal,  "  there  ought  to  be  amendments." 

The  Federalists  did  not  fully  believe  that  their  antagonists  would  dare  to 
repeal  their  law ;  and  should  they  not  scruple  to  attack  it,  they  expected  that 
"it  would  afford  them  abundant  materials  to  bring  their  adversaries  into 
discredit  with  the  people ;  who  would  thus  have  their  eyes  opened,  and  see 
that  those  who  had  been  advocates  for  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  Constitu 
tion,  could  be  ultra-latitudinarian  in  construing  it,  when  it  suited  their  pur 
pose."  So  confident  were  they  of  the  advantage  they  would  have  over  their 
opponents,  "  that  they  actually  wished  the  latter  would  carry  their  purpose 
into  execution.  They,  at  all  events,  hoped  they  would  attempt  it,  as  whether 
they  succeeded  or  failed,  it  would  furnish  them  with  the  same  fruitful  theme 
of  party  reproach,  and  of  making  eloquent  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  violated 
Constitution." 

Story  has  well  enumerated  the  reasons  for  the  tenure  of  office,  determined 
by  the  Constitution,  for  the  members  of  the  Judiciary.  To  render  that  branch 
of  the  government  a  safeguard  against  the  encroachments  of  party-spirit  and 
the  tyranny  of  faction, — to  secure  the  people  against  the  intentional,  as  well 
as  the  unintentional,  usurpations  of  the  executive  and  legislative  depart 
ments, — to  confer  upon  it  the  weight  requisite  for  the  fulfilment  of  its 
function  under  the  Constitution,  of  acting  at  once  as  complement  and  as 
check  to  the  other  two  branches ; — it  was  needful  that  the  Judiciary  should 
be  independent, — holding  office  during  good  behaviour; — for,  otherwise,  the 
judges  would  soon  be  rendered  odious,  not  because  they  did  wrong,  but  be 
cause  they  refused  to  do  wrong, — and  would  become  more  dependent  upon  the 
appointing  power,  and  secure  nothing,  but  their  own  places,  and  the  appro 
bation  of  those  who  valued,  because  they  knew  the  use  of  them, — and  in  no 
other  way  could  there  be  any  practical  restraint  upon  the  acts  of  the  govern 
ment,  or  any  practical  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens. 

Judges  cannot  be  procured  by  the  process  of  popular  election,  any  more 
than  by  majorities  of  popular  votes  the  principles  of  law  and  right  can  be 
determined.  And  the  last  calculable  chance  in  favour  of  obtaining  a  judge 
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by  the  elective  process,  is  destroyed  by  making  the  tenure  of  the  office  a   CHAP. 
short  term  of  years,  or  the  good  pleasure  of  the  appointing  power.     Story  - 
appeals  to  the  experience  of  the  States,  individually,  in  favour  of  the  provision    to  isos. 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  on  this  head.     "  Of  the  State  constitutions,  five 
only,  out  of  twenty-four,  [written  in  1833,]  have  provided  for  any  other  tenure 
of  office  than  during  good  behaviour ;  and  those  adopted  by  the  new  States, 
admitted  into  the  Union  since  the  formation  of  the  national  government,  have, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions  only,  embraced  the  same  permanent  tenure  of 
office."  - 

Tucker  says,  that  "  the  course  taken  by  the  majority  of  the  Legislature,  in 
the  repeal  of  the  Judiciary  Act,  did  not  receive  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  Republican  party ;  "  as  we  have  already  seen.  "  To  those  who  regarded 
the  independence  of  the  judges  as  a  cardinal  principle  in  free  governments, 
the  repeal  appeared  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Constitu 
tion;  as,  if  the  judges  could  be  deprived  of  their  offices  by  the  abolition  of  the 
Courts,  the  provision  in  the  Constitution,  by  which  they  were  to  hold  them 
during  good  behaviour,  was  rendered  nugatory ;  and  the  Judiciary  were- 
virtually  rendered  dependent  on  the  Legislature."  There  were  other  ob 
jections  amongst  the  Republicans,  he  adds ;  but  "  the  number  of  these  was 
too  small  to  produce  effect;  and  their  disapprobation,  together  with  the 
louder  voice  of  the  Opposition,  was  drowned  in  the  popular  huzzas,  which 
were  every  where  heard  for  the  new  Administration." 

After  this,  what  Sullivan  alleges  does  not  appear  to  be  very  deeply  tinged 
with  Federalism.  "  The  day  of  Jeffersonian  dominion  had  come.  The 
question  of  Constitutionality,  and  of  expediency,  was  insignificant,  when 
opposed  to  the  President's  pleasure.  The  Courts  were  abolished ;  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  the  gratification  of  signing  a  law,  which  expelled  the  Federal 
judges  from  their  stronghold',  and  of  seeing  them  all  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
private  citizens."  "  Some  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Jefferson  for  not  having  de 
molished  the  Supreme  Court,,  as  well  as  the  Circuit  Courts ;  *  *  which 
he  might  have  done  as  legally  as  that* which  was  done."  He  "  may  not  have 
intended  to  abolish  "  this,  "  he  does  not  appear  to  have  attempted  it." 

It  was  needful,  however,  to  rearrange  the  operations  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
upon  which  the  whole  of  the  judicial  labours  of  the  United  States  were  now 
thrown.  And  another  Bill  was  passed,  dividing  the  States,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  Maine  and  the  region  beyond  the  mountains,  into  six  circuits,  in  each 
of  which  one  judge,  with  the  assistance  of  a  District  judge,  held  courts,  half- 
yearly  ;  and  the  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  made  but  one  in  each 
year  ; — instead  of  the  original  arrangement,  which  has  been  described  in  a 
former  Book. 

One  consequence  of  this  attack  upon  the  Federalist  organization  of  the 
Judiciary,  may  be  regarded  as  a  partial  avengement  of  the  cause  of  the  fallen 
party.  It  appears  that  Burr  had  given  deadly  offence  to  the  fanatical  ad 
mirers  of  Jefferson,  by  standing  in  that  protracted  balloting,  which  deter 
mined  their  respective  stations  in  the  Executive.  Whether  they  thought 
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CH  A  P.  that  he  ought  to  have  resigned,  and  not  awaited  the  decision  of  his  country, 

-  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  does  not  appear ;  or  whether 

to  1805.    they  merely  resented  thus  the  design  imputed  to  the  Federalists,  during  the 

ballot,  of  giving  the  first  rank  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  the  only 

blow  upon  Jefferson  it  was  in  their  power  to  strike  now ; — certain  it  is,  there 

was  a  grudge  entertained  against  him  from  that  time.     And  we  may  see  in 

Jefferson's  own  Anas  sufficient  proof  and  illustration  of  it. 

Whilst  this  Judiciary  Repeal  Act  was  before  the  Senate,  a  motion  was 
made  to  refer  the  bill  to  a  committee  for  amendment ;  and  the  votes  upon 
the  motion  were  exactly  balanced ;  whereupon  Burr  gave  his  casting  vote  in 
favour  of  the  reference.  "  He  was  now  charged  with  aiding  the  Federal 
party  in  their  efforts  to  embarrass  the  Administration,  and  with  the  design  of 
defeating  the  wishes  of  the  American  people  !  "  And  this  was  the  first  step 
taken  openly  toward  the  disgrace  of  the  Vice-president,  to  whose  adroitness, 
craft,  and  unblushing  front,  Jefferson  undoubtedly  owed  his  elevation  to  the 
chair  of  the  Presidency. 

The  next  step  was  taken  during  the  same  year ;  and  it,  too,  was  in  some 
sort  a  redress  of  the  wrongs  of  the  Federalists.  We  have,  in  the  last  Book, 
referred  again  and  again  to  a  poor  and  malicious  "  History  of  the  Adminis 
tration  of  John  Adams,"  by  one  "Mr.  Wood;"  which  was  "suppressed," 
as  we  said,  and  that  with  circumstances  of  some  mysteriousness,  according  to 
the  Editor's  account.  It  was  this  very  book  which,  by  the  means  adopted 
to  suppress  it,  served  as  the  wedge  to  open  the  split  between  the  friends  of 
the  two  chief  magistrates  still  wider. 

It  appears  that  Duane  of  "  the  Aurora  "  catered  for  the  vicious  and  vapid 
"  historian,"  who  chanced  to  be  under  certain  obligations  to  Alexander 
Hamilton ;  whence  it  came  that  the  way  in  which  he  represented,  or  (more 
truly  to  speak)  misrepresented  many  incidents,  did  not  quite  suit  the  purpose 
of  the  party  in  power.  Burr,  having  obtained  a  copy  before  publication,  and 
examined  it,  "  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  calculated  to  do  the  Re 
publican  party  more  injury  than  good  :"  a  most  just  and  sensible  conclusion, 
as  all  our  readers  must  be  persuaded.  He  therefore  agreed  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  for  "  the  suppression  of  the  work,  under  the  most  solemn  assurance,  that 
no  copy  or  copies  would  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  hands  of  any  third 
person,  but  that  the  whole  edition  should  be  delivered  to  the  agent,  who  was 
to  pay  the  money.  Before  the  time  of  payment  arrived,  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  copy  or  copies  had  been  parted  with,  and  would  not  be  returned.  The 
contract  was,  therefore,  never  carried  into  effect." 

Collision  with  the  Federalists  was  at  once  laid  to  the  charge  of  Burr, 
and  the  attack  began  with  mere  innuendoes.  Duane  himself, — who,  after 
having  furnished  Wood  with  materials,  had  written  privately  to  Burr,  ap 
proving,  most  distinctly,  of  the  suppression,  (on  the  ground  that  there  were 
numerous  errors  and  misrepresentations,  and  a  "  plentiful  lack  "  of  "  useful 
reflections  and  reasonings,") — led  the  van,  writing  in  his  "  Aurora,"  as  if  he 
did  not  know  who  had  procured  the  suppression  of  the  trash,  but  only  that 
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it  had  been  done  to  gratify  those  who  would  else  have  been  most  damagingly  CHAP. 
exposed.  And  at  last,  and  that  only  three  months  after  he  had  privately 
approved  of  Burr's  proceedings  in  the  business,  this  writer,  worthy  of  the 
cause  he  was  embarked  in,  stated  in  his  newspaper, — t(  So  far  as  relates  to  Mr. 
Burr,  my  opinions  have  been  uniform,  and  reiterated  to  his  particular  friends, 
that  if  the  motives  for  the  suppression  of  the  book  were  not  satisfactorily 
explained  to  the  public,  his  standing  with  the  ^Republican  interest  was  gone." 
Burr,  unwisely,  as  it  proved,  maintained  strict  silence,  in  spite  of  all  provo 
cations  ;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  real  character  of  his  party,  that 
silence,  in  reply  to  ribald  accusations,  should  have  been  unwise. 

From  Jefferson's  letter  to  Dickinson,  before  quoted,  we  will  borrow  a  few 
more  words,  relating  to  the  business  of  this  session.  "  You  will  perhaps  have 
been  alarmed,  as  some  have  been,  at  the  proposition  to  abolish  the  whole  of 
the  internal  taxes.  But  it  is  perfectly  safe.  They  are  under  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  we  can  economize  the  government  two  or  three  millions  a  year. 
The  impost  alone  gives  us  ten  or  eleven  millions  annually,  increasing  at  a 
compound  ratio  of  six  and  two-thirds  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  consequently 
doubling  in  two  years.  But  leaving  that  increase  for  contingencies,  the 
present  amount  will  support  the  government,  pay  the  interest  of  the  public 
debt,  and  discharge  the  principal  in  fifteen  years.  If  the  increase  pro 
ceeds,  and  no  contingencies  demand  it,  it  will  pay  off  the  principal  in  a  shorter 
time.  Exactly  one  half  of  the  public  debt,  to  wit,  thirty-seven  millions  of 
dollars,  is  owned  in  the  United  States.  That  capital  then  will  be  set  afloat, 
to  be  employed  in  rescuing  our  commerce  from  the  hands  of  foreigners,  or  in 
agriculture,  canals,  bridges,  or  other  useful  enterprises.  By  suppressing  at 
once  the  whole  internal  taxes,  we  abolish  three-fourths  of  the  offices  now  ex 
isting  and  spread  over  the  land." 

Upon  Jefferson's  schemes  relating  to  the  Public  Debt,  we  must  allow  his 
biographer  to  speak.  "  One  of  the  favourite  political  objects  of  Mr.  Jefferson," 
says  Professor  Tucker,  "  in  common  with  the  whole  Kcpublican  party,  was 
the  discharge  of  the  public  debt.  He  believed,  that  in  creating  a  class  of 
men  of  influence,  who  were  interested  in  supporting  the  measures  of  govern 
ment,  more  mischief  was  likely  to  be  done  in  aiding  it  to  enlarge  its  powers, 
than  good  in  assisting  to  preserve  the  Union ;  which  he  believed  could  be 
maintained  by  no  means  so  effectually,  as  by  a  mild,  economical,  and  bene 
ficent  course  of  policy.  He  always  supposed  that  it  wras  the  purpose  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  not  to  pay  off  the  debt,  or  even  to  lessen  it,  but  rather 
to  increase  it ;  and  that,  with  this  view,  he  had  rendered  it  so  complicated  as 
to  make  its  real  state  unintelligible  to  the  nation."  The  office  of  a  biographer 
becomes  very  painful  when  he  is  required  to  record  such  facts  as  these ;  and 
we  can  readily  forgive  Professor  Tucker  for  stating  them  simply,  in  their 
naked  badness,  without  one  word  of  comment  or  explanation.  We  have  seen 
enough  of  both  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  to  recognise  the  gratuitous  slander 
immediately,  and  need  not  therefore  pause  to  refute  it. 

"  In    truth,"   continues  the   Professor,   "  the   leading  politicians   of  both 
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c  H^A  P.  parties  had  not  yet  sufficiently  learnt  to  disengage  themselves  from  European 
A  n  ]sol  notions  in  policy  and  government,  but  unconsciously  adopted  principles  and 
to  1805.  maxims  from  that  quarter,  and  especially  from  England,  which  were  inappli 
cable  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  United  States  ;  and  some  of  which 
time  had  shown  to  be  erroneous  every  where.  Both  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  seemed  to  have  been  thus  led  into  a  course  of  false  reasoning  on 
this  subject.  The  former,  convinced  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  a  large 
public  debt,  from  the  speculations  of  all  the  best  English  political  writers ; 
and  of  its  tendency  to  increase,  after  a  beginning  was  once  made ;  deprecated 
the  creation  of  a  national  debt  here,  as  fraught  with  the  same  mischiefs  as 
it  produced,  and  the  same  dangers  it  threatened,  in  England.  Influenced  by 
these  views,  the  effect  of  our  rapid  increase  in  numbers  and  wealth,  in  gra 
dually  lightening  the  public  burdens,  was  not  sufficiently  regarded." 

"  Nor  were  those  calculations  of  the  future  better  founded,  which  regarded 
the  public  debt  as  an  important  cement  of  the  Union  ;  because  the  proportion 
of  fund-holders  always  bore  an  insignificant  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  voters,  and  that  proportion  was  constantly  growing  less,  even  had  the  debt 
remained  stationary.  The  support  to  the  government  from  this  class  of  men 
was  equally  overrated  by  both  parties;  and  therefore  it  was,  that,  as  a  party, 
the  Republicans  viewed  the  funding  system  with  unwarranted  fear  and  ap 
prehension  ;  and  the  others,  the  Federalists,  with  extravagant  favour  and 
approbation." 

Amongst  the  other  more  important  Acts  of  this  session,  we  may  enumerate, 
— one  for  the  re-apportionment  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  result  of 
the  census  of  the  preceding  year,  the  ratio  being  continued  at  one  Repre 
sentative  for  thirty-three  thousand  inhabitants ; — one  for  determining  the  ex 
tent  of  the  peace  establishment,  in  respect  of  the  army; — an  Act  for  the 
regulation  and  maintenance  of  peace  on  the  frontiers ; — one  abolishing  the 
taxes,  as  we  have  heard  Jefferson  proposed ; — and  one  for  the  redemption  of 
the  Public  Debt,  by  the  yearly  appropriation  of  seven  millions  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  sinking  fund. 

This  last  Act  was,  we  are  told,  only  nominal,  for  new  loans  were  effected, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  debt  remained  a  theory  after  it  had  passed,  as  much 
as  it  had  been  before ;  "  the  appropriations  for  expenses  for  1802,  were  more 
than  equal  to  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year." 

An  attempt  was  made  to  discontinue  the  Mint ;  "  chiefly  by  members  of 
the  Republican  party,  who  having,  under  former  Administrations,  condemned 
the  institution  as  a  useless  piece  of  expense,  and  one  which  had  been  recom 
mended,  solely,  by  its  giving  to  the  General  government  one  of  the  badges  of 
sovereignty,  felt  themselves  bound  to  maintain  the  same  opinions  now  that 
their  party  was  in  power.  Their  opponents  were  not  behind  them  in  their 
claims  to  consistency,  and  were  for  retaining  the  Mint ;  and  they,  with  a  part 
of  the  Administration  party,  were  sufficient  to  prevent  the  abolition,  by  pre 
venting  a  decision."  Tucker  ridicules  this  very  justly,  as  "  pursuing  small 
game,"  if  the  allegation  of  the  uselessness  of  the  establishment  in  question 
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were  true  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  felt  to  be  so,  for  the  attempt  has  never    c  HjA  p- 
been  renewed.  A.  D.  1801- 

Laxity  and  remissness  in  the  department  of  the  Treasury  had  been  one  of  to  1805- 
the  favourite  accusations  of  the  Opposition  journals  under  both  the  preceding 
Administrations ;  and  the  new  Administration  was  so  mean  as  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  investigate  those  charges ;  which  it  had  been  far  more  to  their 
praise  to  have  suffered  to  die.  The  report  was  one  of  the  latest  matters 
brought  before  Congress  j  and  it  was  consistent  with  the  former  proceedings ; 
admitting  that  no  pecuniary  defalcations  had  yet  appeared,  it  seemed  to  in 
sinuate  that  such  might  be  discovered,  as  the  accounts  were  not  finally 
audited.  On  May  the  3rd,  1802,  the  session  was  brought  to  a  close. 

Turning  now  to  matters  more  personal  to  the  President,  we  meet  with  a 
circumstance,  that,  like  those  we  have  noticed  in  respect  of  Burr,  reminds  us 
of  the  old  Grecian  faith  in  the  avenging  Nemesis,  who  watched  over  the  in 
justices  and  practical  wrongs  done  by  men,  and  brought  back  upon  the  heads 
of  the  perpetrators  the  weight  of  the  strokes  they  had  dealt  out  for  the  woe 
of  others. 

What  encouragement  Jefferson  gave  to  the  scurrilous  writers,  who  by 
journals  and  pamphlets  did  their  best  to  discredit  the  leaders  of  the  two 
former  Administrations  ;  and  how  he  was  not  displeased  with  one  wretched 
scribbler,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  defilement  of  the  name  of  Washington, 
we  cannot  easily  forget.  One  of  these  "  sheltered  aliens,"  the  fellow  named 
Callender,  who  was  conspicuous  in  the  ignoble  army  of  martyrs  to  the  Sedi 
tion  Law,  and  who  had  been  "  comforted  "  in  his  sorrows  by  Jefferson,  and 
even  pardoned,  and  released  from  prison  by  him; — had,  with  redoubled 
energy  of  vituperation,  and  unmeasured  lengths  of  calumny,  fought  on  his 
side  in  the  Presidential  contest.  Rating  his  services  as  highly,  after  the 
prize  aimed  at  by  the  chief  Democrat  was  won,  as  the  chief  had,  whilst 
the  issue  was  most  problematical, — a  mistake  venial  enough  in  a  mere  gladi 
ator,— Callender  "boldly  applied  for  the  office  of  postmaster  at  Richmond, 
as  his  reward.  The  office  was  worth  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
and  was  then  held  by  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  and  a  Federalist ;  of  course 
it  came  within  the  rule  that  had  been  furnished  for  removals.  As  he  had  no 
sort  of  claim  to  this,  or  indeed  to  any  office,"  writes  Jefferson's  biographer, 
who  sees  with  his  hero's  eyes  in  this  matter,  "  his  services  having  received 
the  only  remuneration  ever  thought  of,  he  was  of  course  refused  ;  but  the 
refusal  was  accompanied  with  a  further  gratuity  of  fifty  dollars." 

Indignant  at  Jefferson's  ingratitude,  he  instantly  began  to  turn  the  arms 
he  had  wielded  with  such  effect  under  his  eye,  and  with  his  approbation, 
against  him  ; — he  lashed  his  former  whipper-in  with  all  the  merciless  coarse 
ness  that,  to  Jefferson's  intense  satisfaction,  he  had  employed  against  John 
Adams  ;  and  he  raked  up  out  of  the  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Monti- 
cello,  stories  which  exhibited  the  sage  philosopher  as  the  worthy  counterpart 
of  Burr  and  Hamilton  in  profligacy,  nay,  as  worse,  for  neither  of  them  took  ad 
vantage  of  the  ownership  of  slave-women  for  purposes  of  lust ;  and  this — the 
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CHAP,  hireling  lampooner  of  Washington,  Adams,  Pinckney,  and  every  other 
A~D  isol  Federalist  leader  who  had  stood  in  the  way  of  his  patron  and  friend, — this, 
to  1805.  he  held  up  Thomas  Jefferson  as  doing  ;  his  concubine-by-compulsion  having 
also  his  own  wife's  blood  in  her  veins,  and  their  offspring  being  reckoned 
amongst  the  profits  of  the  estate.  Never  was  retribution  more  terrible  or 
complete ;  and  the  fatal  circumstance  for  Jefferson  was,  that  whilst  he  never 
even  pretended  to  substantiate  the  most  infamous  slanders  which  had  been 
forged,  and  circulated  under  his  auspices,  against  others,  the  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  worst  now  put  in  circulation  against  himself  was  but  too  complete. 
The  "Will  of  the  first  President  shows  him  to  us  undefiled  by  the  "  domestic 
institution,"  he  had  no  hand  in  establishing,  and  was  unable  to  remove;  and 
Jefferson,  by  promoting  such  attacks  upon  his  character,  as  we  have  un 
willingly  recorded  in  a  former  page,  has  brought  upon  himself,  in  History, 
the  ineffaceable  stigma  of  such  participation  in  the  most  unnatural  atrocity  of 
American  slavery. 

"  You  will  have  seen  by  our  newspapers,"  wrote  the  President  to  Living 
ston,  "  that  with  the  aid  of  a  lying  renegado  from  Republicanism,  the  Feder* 
alists  have  opened  all  their  sluices  of  calumny.  They  say,  we  lied  them  out 
of  power,  and  openly  avow  they  will  do  the  same  by  us.  But  it  was  not  lies, 
or  arguments,  on  our  part  which  dethroned  them,  but  their  own  foolish  acts, 
Alien  laws,  taxes,  extravagances,  and  heresies."  It  was  very  ungrateful  in 
Callender,  but  the  last  to  complain  should  have  been  Jefferson. 

Before  Congress  met  again  new  causes  of  excitement  had  arisen.  These, 
belonging  to  the  chapter  on  Foreign  Affairs,  we  shall  only  generally  mention 
now.  Louisiana,  by  a  secret  treaty,  had  been  given  back  to  France  by  Spain, 
who  feared  she  could  no  longer  maintain  her  hold  of  it.  This  not  only 
affected  the  United  States,  in  the  way  that  the  substitution  of  an  active,  supple, 
and  encroaching  neighbour,  for  one  of  dignity  and  drowsiness,  must ;  but 
also  more  immediately  and  annoyingly,  because  the  last  Spanish  governor  again 
prohibited  the  deposit  of  goods  at  New  Orleans  by  the  merchants  of  the 
Western  States,  and  by  that  step  made  a  most  injurious  inroad  into  their 
commerce.  The  spoiled  children  of  Kentucky,  thwarted  thus,  threatened 
to  resort  to  arms,  or  to  compel  their  idol  to  do  so,  if  the  barrier  to  their  egress 
by  the  great  rivers  were  not  removed,  and  the  use  of  their  depot  at  the  em 
bouchure  of  the  Mississippi  restored.  And  all  "  that  fierce  Democratic  " 
responded  to  the  menaces  of  that  youngest  member  of  the  self-willed  family. 
And  then  it  was,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  18Q2,  that  the  second  session 
of  the  seventh  Congress  opened. 

The  Message  bears  date  December  the  15th,  and  relates  chiefly  to  the  rela 
tions  of  the  Union  with  other  nations.  It  also  refers  to  the  dealings  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  with  the  Indians  ;  and  to  Indian  affairs  in  other  parts  of 
the  long  western  border  line.  It  congratulates  them  on  the  prosperous  state 
of  the  Federal  finances,  and  suggests  a  right  notable  scheme  about  the  navy, 
which  we  must  reserve  for  a  later  page.  Opening  with  congratulations,  and 
remarking,  "  with  special  satisfaction,  those  pleasing  circumstances  which, 
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under  the  smiles  of  Providence,  result  from  the  skill,  industry,  and  order  of 
our  citizens,  managing  their  own  affairs,  in  their  own  way,  and  for  their  own  A  p'iM 
use  ;    unembarrassed  by  too  much  regulation,  unoppressed  by  fiscal  exac-    to  isos. 
tions  ;  " — it  closes  in  a  similar  vein,  with  an  enumeration  of  "  the  land-marks 
by  which  we  are  to  guide  ourselves  in  all  our  proceedings,"  amongst  which 
we  find  this  specified  as  one ; — "  to  keep  in  all  things  within  the  pale  of  our 
Constitutional  powers,  and  cherish  the  Federal  Union,  as  the  only  rock  of 
safety." 

In  the  Senate  there  appeared  this  session  William  Plumer  instead  of  James 
Sheafe,  for  New  Hampshire ;  and  for  Vermont,  Israel  Smith  instead  of  Na 
thaniel  Chipman  ;  De  Witt  Clinton,  "  one  of  the  youngest  men  who  have 
ever  taken  their  seat  in  that  august  body,"  replaced  John  Armstrong  for 
New  York ;  and  Pierce  Butler  sat  there  again,  and  Thomas  Sumter  was 
translated  thither  from  the  other  House,  to  fill  up  the  vacant  place  of  J.  E. 
Calhoim  and  Jacob  Read.  In  the  House,  Samuel  Hunt  took  the  place  of 
Joseph  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire  ;  and  Samuel  Thacher  filled  up  the  re 
presentation  of  Massachusetts  ;  Walter  Bowie,  from  Maryland,  came  instead 
of  Richard  Sprigg  ;  Thomas  Wynn  succeeded  Charles  Johnston,  from  North 
Carolina ;  and  in  South  Carolina,  Richard  Wynn,  an  old  Representative,  took 
the  place  of  General  Sumter ;  Peter  Early's  name  appeared  instead  of  the  old 
high-sounding  Taliaferro,  in  the  list  of  Georgia  members ;  and  Thomas  M. 
Greene  came  as  delegate  from  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

The  chief  measures  of  this  session  bore  upon  the  Foreign  relations  of  the 
General  government,  and  are,  therefore,  postponed  till  we  treat  of  that  section 
of  our  subject.  And,  it  being  the  final  session  of  this  Congress,  and  "no 
changes  in  the  general  policy  of  the  Administration  being  proposed  by  the 
President,  but  few  Acts  of  general  interest  were  passed.  The  most  important 
was  a  law  to  prevent  the  importation  of  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  other  persons 
of  colour,  (not  being  natives,  citizens,  or  seamen,  of  the  United  States,  or 
seamen,  natives  of  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,)  into  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  within  a  State  which  had  prohibited,  by  law,  the  ad 
mission  of  any  such  negro,  or  person  of  colour  ;  under  penalty  of  one  thou 
sand  dollars,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  in  which  such  person  was 
imported."  This  Act  was  remarkable  as  being  a  clear  instance  of  legislating 
upon  a  matter  claimed  to  be  of  "  domestic  "  arrangement  alone  ;  and  the  rea 
son  for  this  deviation  from  the  political  theory  of  Republicanism,  and  the 
common  policy  of  the  Slave  States,  is  manifest,  when  we  consider  the  en 
hanced  value  of  slave  property,  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition  to  import 
negroes  and  other  thralls  from  abroad. 

"  The  recommendation  of  the  President  to  repeal  the  discriminating  duties, 
did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress.  The  merchants  both  of  Philadel 
phia  and  New  York  petitioned  against  this  repeal,  and  the  subject,  after  being 
referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole,  was  never  finally  acted  on.  *  *  * 
They  had  tried,"  remarks  Professor  Tucker,  with  great  judgment,  "  the 
effect  of  mutual  burthens  on  the  trade  between  them  and  foreign  nations,  but 
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CHAP,  they  had  not  made  the  experiment  of  mutual  exemption  ;  and  supposing  the 
^-j-^-  discriminations  to  be  equal,  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  why  the  advantage  to  Ame- 
toiso5.  rican  vessels  of  a  lower  tonnage  duty  at  home,  would  not  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  disadvantage  of  a  higher  duty  abroad,  in  every  voyage  outward  and 
homeward.  In  truth,  all  these  discriminations,  which  operate  as  a  bounty  on 
some  by  the  exclusion  of  others*  are  hurtful  to  the  whole  mercantile  interest, 
and  operate  to  lessen  the  amount  of  trade,  by  requiring  a  greater  capital  to 
carry  it  on,  by  narrowing  the  sphere  of  competition,  and  by  lessening  the 
total  amount  of  imports  and  exports.  •  "We  may,  therefore,  fairly  infer,  that 
whenever  nations  shall  clearly  see  their  interests,  and  be  content  to  pursue 
them  without  jealousy  or  other  bias,  they  will  act  on  the  principle  recom 
mended  by  Mr.  Jefferson." 

Griswold  of  Connecticut  endeavoured  to  repay  to  the  Administration  the 
suspicion  of  pecuniary  malversation,  which  they  had  attempted  to  fasten  upon 
their  predecessors.  He  proposed  an  inquiry,  when  the  session  had  almost 
reached  its  close,  into  the  appropriation  of  the  whole  of  the  seven  millions 
and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt,  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  ;  suggesting  that  it  had  not  all  been  so 
applied.  But  this  recrimination  met  with  no  better  success  than  it  deserved  ; 
Gallatin  replied  to  the  inquiries  so  fully,  so  clearly,  and  so  promptly,  as  to 
gain  a  new  triumph  for  the  Administration,  out  of  what  had  been  designed  to 
involve  them  in  perplexity,  if  not  to  cover  them  with  shame. 

Convenience  requires  us  to  postpone  the  mention  of  the  hotly  agitated 
question  of  the  Constitutionality  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  the 
French,  which  occurred  at  this  time.  How  wonderful  a  future  this  acquisition 
opened  to  the  United  States,  we  shall  not  yet  be  able  well  to  see  ;  but  cer 
tainly  this  may  be  pointed  to  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  achievements 
of  the  first  Republican  President,  that  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  new  age,  and 
especially  of  its  first-born  child,  the  Republic  of  the  Western  world,  —  by 
purchase,  and  not  by  conquest,  he  carried  back  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States  territory  towards  the  sun-setting,  from  the  broad  stream  of  the  great 
river  of  the  prairies  to  the  shores  of  the  peaceful  ocean  ;  overleaping  deserts 
and  mountains,  passing  beyond  the  regions  known  to  man,  and  entering  far 
into  the  golden  land  of  hope  ;  and  bringing  the  Confederation  not  only  into 
new  relations  in  respect  of  Great  Britain,  but  also  into  a  near  approach  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Russia,  —  the  great  Democracy,  to  the  great 
Autocracy  of  recent  times. 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  1803,  the  seventh  Congress  expired  ;  and  the  elections 
went  on  during  the  summer.  Seeing  the  importance  of  securing  the  approbation 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  Treaty  with  France  about  Louisiana,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  Jefferson  summoned  the  new  Congress  together  at  an  unusually 
early  period,  —  the  middle  of  October. 

When  the  two  Houses  assembled,  the  overpowering  majority  of  the  friends 
of  the  Administration  was  manifest,  and  the  function  of  the  Opposition,  in 
preserving  the  balance  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  government 
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was  at  an  end.  for  a  time.     Glancing  over  the  list  of  the  members,  we  see   CHAP. 
Massachusetts  represented   in    the    Senate   for   the  first  time  now  bv  John  - 

A.   O.   1  Hui 

Quincy  Adams  and  Timothy  Pickering,  veteran  patriot  and  Federalist,  and  toisoa. 
veteran  diplomatist  and  statesman,  that  shall  be  ; — SamuelJ.  Potter  appearing 
for  Rhode  Island; — John  Armstrong,  deputed  again,  although  superseded 
last  year,  and  Theodortis  Bailey,  ci-devant  Representative  for  New  York,  in 
the  room  of  Clinton  and  Gouverneur  Morris; — John  Condit,  in  Ogden's 
place,  from  New  Jersey; — Samuel  Maclay  from  Pennsylvania; — Samuel 
Smith,  ten  years  a  member  of  the  other  House,  from  Maryland,  in  Howard's 
place ; — John  Taylor,  who  had  once  before  sat  in  this  branch  of  the  Legis 
lature,  for  Virginia,  now  in  Mason's  place  ;  but  immediately  succeeded  by 
Abraham  B.  Venable ; — and  Ohio,  now  first  represented  thus,  appeared  by 
John  Smith  and  Thomas  Worthington;  the  others,  named  as  present  in  the 
last  Congress,  still  retained  their  seats. 

And  changes  in  the  same  direction  appeared  in  the  House  of  Representa 
tives.  Betton,  Clagett,  and  Hough  now  first  appeared  for  New  Hampshire  ; 
— and  for  Vermont,  William  Chamberlain,  M.  Chittenden,  James  Elliot,  and 
Gideon  Olin  ; — Massachusetts  spoke  by  Phineas  Bruce,  Jacob  Crowninshield, 
Thomas  Dwight,  Nahum  Mitchell,  Ebenezer  Seaver,  William  Stedman,  and 
Samuel  Taggart,  who  had  never  been  so  commissioned  before,  and  by  Skin 
ner,  who  had  two  Congresses  ago  sat  for  it; — Nehemiah  Knight  now  came 
first  from  Rhode  Island ; — and  from  Connecticut,  Simeon  Baldwin  ; — New 
York  sent  G.  Griswold,  Hasbrouck,  H.  W.  Livingston,  M'Cord,  Beriah 
Palmer,  John  Patterson,  and  Oliver  Phelps,  Erastus  Root, Thomas  Sammons, 
Joshua  Sands,  George  Tibbets,  and  Daniel  C.  Verplanck ; — Adam  Boyd  and 
James  Sloan  took  their  seats  for  New  Jersey ; — Pennsylvania  sent  Bard,  an 
old  member  of  the  House,  once  more  after  an  interval ;  Whitehill,  Jacob 
Richards  and  John  Rea,  Lucas,  William  Findley,  Joseph  Clay,  and  Isaac 
Anderson,  were  new  men  there  ; — Csesar  A.  Rodney  sat  first  now  for  Del 
aware; — and  William  M'Creary  and  Nicholas  R.Moore  for  Maryland: — 
Jefferson's  sons-in-law,  John  W.  Eppes  and  Colonel  Thomas  M.  Randolph, 
were  sent  from  Virginia  now,  and  with  them,  Goodwin  and  Griffin,  W  alter 
Jones  and  Andrew  Moore,  once  before  there,  Joseph  Lewis  and  James 
Stephenson ; — the  younger  Willis  Alston  took  his  father's  place  in  the  re 
presentation  of  North  Carolina,  and  N.  Alexander,  William  S.  Blackledge, 
William  Kennedy,  Samuel  D.  Purviance,  and  Marmaduke  Williams,  were 
also  placed  in  it  for  the  first  time,  and  Gillespie  and  Winston  were  restored 
to  it ; — South  Carolina  chose  Levi  Casey  and  John  B.  Earle,  new  men,  and 
commissioned  Wade  Hampton  again ; — Bryan  and  Hammond  came  from 
Georgia; — Tennessee  sent  J.  W.  Campbell  and  John  Rhea ; — Kentucky, 
Bedinger,  the  whilome  illustrious  Vermonter  Matthew  Lyon,  Sanford,  and 
Walton  ; — Ohio,  its  first  and  sole  Representative,  Jeremiah  Morrow ; — and 
William  Lattimore  was  delegate  from  the  Mississippi. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  placing  Macon  in  the  chair  of  the  Representatives- 
again.  And  on  the  17th  of  October  the  Message  was  read.  Louisiana,  and 
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c  H^  •--.  other  dealings  with  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  a  neutral 
policy,  now  that  war  had  broken  out  again  between  the  two  great  rivals  of 
western  Europe,  were  the  principal  topics;  —  fresh  negotiations  with  the 
Indians,  and  the  state  of  the  public  debt,  augmented  by  nearly  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars,  should  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  be  ratified,  were  the 
largest  affairs  of  home  concern,  spoken  of.  It  is  very  noticeable,  that,  as  if 
in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  Washington's  policy,  Jefferson  introduced 
none  of  his  maxims  of  Republican  politics  into  this  documerit. 

Necessarily,  the  largest  share  of  the  attention  of  Congress  was  given  to  the 
affairs  which  we  do  not  here  discuss.  Yet  there  were  some  matters  of 
moment,  belonging  entirely  to  the  Home  Department,  that  received  all  due 
notice,  and  of  them  we  will  speak  now.  " 

First  in  order  came  a  new  debate  upon  the  Slave  Trade  ;  arising  out  of  the 
discussion  of  the  organization  of  the  territory  newly  bought  from  France.  It 
was  on  the  complaint  of  South  Carolina,  that  the  Act  of  the  preceding  session 
imposed  that  heavy  penalty  upon  importers  of  slaves  from  abroad.  Ap 
parently,  a  revolution  for  the  worse  had  occurred  in  the  opinions  of  South 
Carolina  upon  that  point  ;  for  the  State  legislature  had  given  its  sanction  to 
the  "  nefarious  traffic"  by  a  new  enactment  in  its  favour,  although  ever  since 
1798  it  had  been  dejure  discontinued  throughout  the  whole  Union,  and  for  a 
longer  period  had  de  facto  ceased  in  this  particular  member  of  it  ;  in  justifi 
cation,  the  peccant  State  alleged  that  the  New  Englanders  would.  bring  slaves 
to  its  marts  ;  that  having  relinquished  its  State  revenues  to  the  Union,  it  was 
compelled  to  do  something  to  obtain  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  govern 
ment  ;  and  in  fine,  that  fearing  the  entire  loss  of  reverence  for  a  law  which 
was  broken  every  day,  it  had  only  brought  the  law  into  harmony  with  the 
crime  it  dealt  with,  since  it  could  not  subdue  the  crime  by  law. 

A  scheme  had  been  devised,  by  which  it  was  expected  that  the  market  for 
these  imports,  which  the  South  Carolinians  appeared  to  be  making  prepar 
ations  to  supply,  would  be  closed  against  them  ;  and  now  it  was  proposed  to 
lay  the  tax,  allowed  by  the  Constitution,  upon  every  slave  imported  under 
the  new  State  law.  The  debate  we  need  not  speak  more  particularly  of, 
for  it  was  of  the  usual  character  of  those  displays,  —  every  defence  of  human 
rights  being  clouded  and  oppressed  by  the  shadow  of  the  original  Compro 
mise,  by  which  the  Constitution  was  carried.  The  upshot  was,  that,  after 
introducing  a  Bill,  and  forcing  it  through  several  stages  triumphantly,  the 
spirit  of  the  old  compromise  prevailed,  and  it  was  suffered  to  die  in  a  com 
mittee  of  the  whole. 

Next  in  importance  we  may  reckon  an  Amendment  to  that  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  which  determined  the  manner  of  choosing  the  President 
and  Vice-president.  In  January,  1798,  we  learn  from  Jefferson,  that  the 
first  proposal  of  this  change  was  made.  "  Marshall  of  Kentucky,"  he  wrote 
to  Madison,  "  this  day  proposed  in  Senate  some  Amendments  to  the  Con 
stitution.  They  were  barely  read,  just  as  we  were  adjourning,  and  not  a 
word  of  explanation  given.  As  far  as  I  caught  them  in  my  car.  they  went 
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only  to  modifications  of  the  elections  of  President  and  Vice-president,  author-    CHAP. 

izing  voters  to  add  the  office  for  which  they  name  each,  and  giving  to  the  

Senate  the  decision  of  a  disputed  election  of  President  and  to  the  Represent-    to  isos. 
atives  that  of  Vice-president." 

In  the  preceding  sessions  of  Congress,  the  former  of  the  alterations  suggest 
ed  by  Marshall  had  been  introduced,  and  discussed  again  and  again,  but  the 
majority  of  two-thirds,  required  by  the  Constitution,  was  not  obtained.  Now 
however,  though  vehemently  opposed  in  both  Houses,  it  was  carried. 

f<  The  change,"  says  Jefferson's  biographer,  "  was  opposed  on  the  ground, 
that  it  would,  by  means  of  party  intrigue,  favour  the  election  of  a  Vice-presi 
dent,  who  would  be  unfit  to  discharge  the  office  of  President ;  that  the 
election  by  the  House  of  Representatives  might  not  be  expected  to  be  of  fre 
quent  recurrence,  and  when  it  was,  if  they  should  choose  the  person  who  was 
least  fit,  it  would  be  a  salutary  warning  to  both  parties,  to  bestow  their  votes, 
in  all  cases,  only  on  persons  properly  qualified ;  that  a  change  of  the  Con 
stitution  was,  of  itself,  an  evil,  and  was  likely  to  prevent  the  veneration, 
which  time,  and  time  alone,  confers ;  and  that  it  was  better  to  submit  to  a 
partial  evil,  than  risk  one  yet  greater  in  an  untried  experiment." 

Notwithstanding  these  "  speculative  mischiefs,"  two- thirds  of  both  the 
Houses  agreed  to  it;  "  and  within  the  year  1804,  it  was  ratified  by  the  legis 
latures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  as  required  by  the  Constitution. 
Thirteen  States  were  in  favour  of  it ;  and  three  States  only,  namely,  Massa 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware,  disapproved  of  the  change.  This 
Amendment,  which  forms  the  twelfth  Article  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Con 
stitution,  was  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  public  notice,  dated 
the  25th  of  September,  1804,  as  having  been  duly  adopted  and  ratified." 

The  substance  of  this  last  addition  to  the  Instrument  of  the  government  of 
the  Confederation  is  this  : — that  when  balloting  for  the  Executive  officers,  the 
electors  shall  ballot  for  the  President  and  the  Vice-president  separately ;  and 
make  out  distinct  lists  of  the  results  of  each  balloting,  transmitting  them,  as 
before,  to  the  president  of  the  Senate;  that  if  no  candidate  have  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  electors,  the  Representatives,  by  ballot,  each  State 
representation  having  one  vote,  shall  choose  from  the  three  highest  on  the 
lists,  one  to  serve  as  President ;  Representatives  from  two-thirds  of  the  States 
constituting  a  quorum  for  this  purpose,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States 
being  necessary  for  a  choice.  In  like  manner  respecting  the  Vice-president, 
except  that  the  election,  in  case  of  failure  of  the  first  ballots,  devolves  upon 
the  Senate.  And  the  Vice-president  is  declared  to  be  ex  officio  President,  if 
the  Representatives  fail  to  select  one  for  that  post  before  the  day  appointed 
for  those  officers  to  enter  upon  their  duties.  The  qualifications  requisite 
for  both  stations  are  also  declared  to  be  the  same. 

Another  measure  requiring  notice,  passed  by  Congress  in  this  session,  was, 
—the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  government, 
"  nearly  twenty  per  cent."  And  another  was  the  repeal  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act. 

2  z  2 
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CHAP.  "It  was  at  [Mr.  Jefferson's]  instance,  it  is  believed,"  Professor  Tucker 
avows,  "  and  certainly  with  his  hearty  concurrence,  that  the  Bankrupt  Law, 
which  had  been  first  enacted  in  one  of  the  last  years  of  Mr.  Adams's  Admin 
istration,  and  afterwards  modified,  was  at  this  session  repealed.  As  this  law 
authorized  a  majority  of  the  creditors  to  discharge  a  bankrupt  trader  from  all 
his  preceding  debts,  it  was  regarded  by  many  of  the  other  classes  of  men,  as 
an  invidious  privilege  to  the  mercantile  community ;  especially  in  the  South 
ern  States,  where  the  agricultural  pursuits  are  predominant ;  and  as  it  was 
found,  that  by  the  power  of  making  discriminations  in  favour  of  some  credit 
ors,  and  (in  fact)  of  making  surreptitious  creditors,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
general  in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  requisite  majority  for  the  debtor's 
discharge,  the  law  was  condemned,  as  affording  but  too  much  encouragement 
to  fraud,  waste,  and  a  rash  spirit  of  adventure.  It  was,  therefore,  not  viewed 
with  favour  by  one  half  of  the  nation. 

'  Yet  with  the  other  half  it  was  still  more  approved  ;  and  it  scarcely  could 
be  doubted,  when  it  is  considered  how  much  stronger  was  the  sentiment  in 
support  of  it  than  that  opposed  to  it,  and  the  extensive  patronage  it  afforded 
to  the  Executive  in  the  appointment  of  the  numerous  commissioners  who 
were  to  execute  it,  that  the  Administration  would  have  gained  far  more  by  the 
continuance  of  the  law  than  by  its  repeal."  There  were  other  consider 
ations  besides  the  one,  which  Tucker  seems  to  regard  as  so  exceedingly  in 
fluential  a  one  with  the  President.  Thus,  the  repeal  of  this  law  was  demanded 
by  the  Democratic  South ;  and,  we  learn  from  sources  of  unquestionable 
credit,  that  Jefferson  was  sorely  put  to  it,  to  find  men  of  his  party  for  the 
places  at  his  disposal, — the  Republicans  showing  far  more  aptitude  for  elec 
tion  contests,  with  all  their  concomitant  displays  of  physical  force,  than  for 
the  management  of  business ;  and  he  was  not  so  entirely  blind  a  partisan 
leader  that  he  would  have  thought  of  putting  into  any  office  a  man  totally 
incompetent  to  discharge  its  duties  ; — even  in  the  case  of  purblind  Mr.  Bishop, 
who  was  made  collector  at  Newhaven,  vice  Goodrich,  expelled,  even  there  we 
find  that  Bishop  had  a  son,  who  really  was  the  collector,  although  his  aged 
father  was  the  beneficiary  of  the  office. 

At  this  period,  in  Jefferson's  correspondence,  we  meet  again  with  that  fright 
fully  vexed  question, — the  Bank.  Postponing  all  discussion  of  the  subject 
until  we  are  further  advanced  in  our  History,  we  will  merely  present  to  our 
readers  as  much  of  the  President's  views  of  it  as  may  be  desirable, — and  in 
his  own  words. 

"  This  institution,"  he  writes  to  Gallatin, "  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  hostil 
ity  existing  against  the  principles  and  forms  of  our  Constitution."  This  he 
afterwards  demonstrates  thus.  "  That  it  is  hostile  we  know,  1.  From  a  know 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  the  persons  composing  the  body  of  Directors  in 
every  bank,  principal  or  branch ;  and  those  of  most  of  the  Stock -holders.  £. 
From  their  opposition  to  the  measures  and  principles  of  the  government,  and 
to  the  election  of  those  friendly  to  them  :  and,  3.  From  the  sentiments  of  the 
newspapers  they  support."  All '  which,  strange  as  it  appears  at  first  sight, 
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will  be  clear  to  demonstration  at  a  .later  period;  and  one  very  remarkable   CHAP. 
feature  of  American  polities  be  disclosed  thereby.  D  1M 

Jefferson  proceeds; — "  The  nation  is,  at  this  time,  so  strong  and  united  in  toisos. 
its  sentiments,  that  it  cannot  be  shaken  at  this  moment.  But  suppose  a  series 
of  untoward  events  should  occur,  sufficient  to  bring  into  doubt  the  compe 
tency  of  a  Republican  government,  to  meet  a  crisis  of  great  danger,  or  to  un 
hinge  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  public  functionaries ;  an  institution 
like  this,  penetrating  by  its  branches  every  part  of  the  Union,  acting  by  com 
mand  and  in  phalanx,  may  in  a  critical  moment  upset  the  government.  I 
deem  no  government  safe,  which  is  under  the  vassalage  of  any  self-constituted 
authorities,  or  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  nation  or  its  regular  func 
tionaries.  [Why  Jefferson  did  not  perceive  that  his  former  scheme  of  con 
trolling  the  operations  of  government  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  worse  than 
licentious  press ; — and  "  self-constituted  authorities,"  there  can  be  not  the 
least  doubt,  the  corporation  of  able  editors  were  ; — why  he  did  not  per 
ceive  that  he  was  deserting  his  favourite  principle  of  the  government  of  public 
opinion  for  mere  Federalism,  monarchy,  and  even  "  monocracy,"  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say,  did  we  not  know  something  of  his  failings,  as  well  as  of  his 
power.]  What  an  obstruction  could  not  this  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with 
all  its  branch  banks,  be  in  time  of  war  ?  It  might  dictate  to  us  the  peace  we 
should  accept,  or  withdraw  its  aids.  [Was  it  not  Jefferson's  principle  that 
those  who  paid  the  money,  should  determine  what  the  money  was  to  be  spent 
for  ?  Or  did  he  regard  capitalists  as  mere  furnishers  of  "  contributions," 
which  the  majority  who  had  votes  only,  were  to  decide  the  application  of.' 
It  is  a  perilous  affair  for  a  government  to  arouse  the  fears  of  capital !]  Ought 
we  then  to  give  further  growth  to  an  institution,  so  powerful,  so  hostile  ?  " 

"  Now  while  we  are  strong,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  the  greatest  duty  we  owe  to 
the  safety  of  our  Constitution,  to  bring  this  powerful  enemy  to  a  perfect  sub 
ordination  under  its  authorities.  The  first  measure  would  be  to  reduce  them  to 
an  equal  footing  only  with  other  banks,  as  to  the  favours  of  the  government. 
But  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  a  general  combination  of  the  banks  against 
us  in  a  critical  emergency,  could  we  not  make  a  beginning  towards  an  inde 
pendent  use  of  our  own  money  ? — towards  holding  our  own  deposit,  in  all 
the  banks  where  it  is  received,  and  letting  the  treasurer  give  his  draft,  or 
note  for  payment,  at  any  particular  place ;  which  in  a  well-conducted  govern 
ment  ought  to  have  as  much  credit  as  any  private  draft,  or  bank-note,  or  bill, 
and  would  give  us  the  same  facilities  which  we  derive  from  the  bank  ?  " 

His  biographer  observes,  upon  this  passage, — "  It  seems  probable  that  this 
hint  suggested  the  plan  thrown  out  by  President  Jackson,  when  he  first 
stated  his  opposition  to  the  last  Bank  of  the  United  States.  But  the  public 
danger  from  such  an  institution,  on  which  Mr.  Jefferson's  hostility  rested,  yet 
more  than  on  its  supposed  unconstitutionally,  appears  to  have  been  egre- 
giously  overrated  by  him.  The  power  of  so  wealthy  a  corporation,  using  all 
its  money  in  loans,  and  able  by  its  high  credit  so  to  multiply  its  money,  would 
indeed  be  formidable,  if  it  were  possessed  of  a  monopoly  ;  but  as  its  privileges 
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were  shared  with  other  banks,  and  as  those  created  by  the  States  were  every 
where  equal  or  superior  in  wealth  to  the  branches  of  the  United  States  Bank, 
its  power  of  doing  mischief  is  almost  neutralized,  while  that  of  rendering 
facilities  to  commerce  remains.  It  would  seem  to  furnish  a  conclusive  argu 
ment  against  the  imagined  extent  of  their  power,  that  it  was  not  sufficient,  in 
1811,  to  preserve  its  own  existence;  and  that  its  successor,  with  far  more 
ample  means  and  resources,  and  directed  (according  to  its  enemies)  with  an 
unexampled  unity  and  energy  of  purpose  to  this  single  object,  has  not  been  a 
whit  more  capable  of  self-preservation  ! 

Thus  Professor  Tucker,  in  respect  of  the  opposition  of  his  party  to  a  Na 
tional  Bank.  We  pass  on  to  a  matter  of  greater  moment,  although  it  has  not 
created  so  great  a  stir, — the  impeachment  of  certain  judges  in  the  Federal 
courts.  This  first  instance  was  that  of  Judge  Pickering,  of  the  New  Hamp 
shire  District  Court,  the  charge  against  him  being  that  he  was  habitually  in 
toxicated,  and  in  other  ways  showed  himself  unfit  for  his  high  office.  This  had 
been  brought  forward  in  the  session  before  the  present  one,  but  it  was  now 
formally  presented  in  the  Senate,  by. order  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
His  son  pleaded  in  extenuation,  that  his  father  was  insane  ;  but  that  could  not, 
of  course,  maintain  him  on  the  bench ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
Democrats,  who  promoted  this  impeachment,  aimed  at  no  more  than  the 
removal  of  a  political  antagonist,  just  as  the  Federalists,  who  resisted  it, 
desired  not  to  continue  a  madman  in  so  high  a  position,  but  to  keep  out  a 
Democrat. 

A  higher  mark  was  next  aimed  at,  and  articles  of  impeachment  were 
ordered  to  be  prepared  against  Judge  Chase,  of  Maryland,  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  power  ; 
and  who  was  by  no  means  daunted  because  the  whole  force  of  the  nation 
seemed  now  to  be  directed  towards  the  objects  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Judge  Peters  of  the  District  Court  of  Pennsylvania  was  also  noted  for  im 
peachment  ;  but  the  preparation  of  the  articles  was  put  off  till  the  next  session, 
when,  it  was  expected,  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  carrying  the  design 
quite  through.  And  the  session  was  closed,  by  adjournment,  on  the  21  th  of 
March,  1804. 

Steps  had  already  been  taken  by  the  party  in  power,  to  secure  the  two 
executive  offices  to  candidates  of  their  own ;  and  for  the  first  time  the  mem 
bers  of  Congress  met  in  caucus  upon  this  matter,  without  any  affectation  of 
secresy,  although  it  was  a  proceeding  not  only  unrecognised  by  the  Constitu 
tion,  but  one  which  was  even  opposed  to  its  provisions  for  the  Presidential 
election.  Of  the  re-election  of  Jefferson,  no  question  was  asked,  nor  any 
doubt  entertained  ;  it  was  the  Vice-presidency  that  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Democrats  on  this  occasion ;  for  Burr  had  become  thoroughly  suspect  to 
the  party,  as  was  inevitable  with  a  man  utterly  devoid  of  principle  or  honour, 
and  whose  fortunes  were  not  in  the  most  flourishing  condition  ;  who  had  also 
the  misfortune  to  be  used  by  his  political  antagonists  as  a  cheval  de  battaile, 
in  opposition  to  his  superior  in  office,  for  whom  a  more  intense  enmity  was 
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on,  the   governor  of  New   York,   an  undoubted 

Republican,  and  one  who  had  always  gone  with  Jefferson,  was  the  man  whom 
the  majority  in  this  caucus  chose  as  the  candidate  of  the  party.  Breckenridge,  '  to  I 
Lincoln,  Langdon,  Granger,  and  M'Clay,  were  the  others  voted  for,  but  by 
minorities  varying  from  twenty  in  number  to  but  one,  and  therefore  indicating 
personal  partialities  rather  than  political  confidence.  Burr's  name  was  not 
even  brought  forward. 

In  consequence  of  this  total  rejection  of  the  Vice-president  by  the  Repub 
licans  of  Congress  —  his  private  affairs  not  allowing  him  to  return  to  the  con 
dition  of  a  mere  citizen  again,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor 
in  New  York,  which  Clinton  would  vacate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dominant 
cliques  had  set  up  first  Chancellor  Lausing,  who  declined  the  contest  almost 
as  soon  as  he  had  accepted  it  ;  and  then  in  his  place  Judge  Morgan  Lewis,  a 
man  of  no  remarkable  qualifications,  but  who  was  supported  by  the  great 
families,  and  willing  to  be  their  representative. 

The  proceedings  during  this  election  were  of  a  more  than  usually  acrimo 
nious  character.  Lewis  was  supported  by  the  great  mass  of  the  Democratic 
party,  Burr  by  a  section  of  that  party,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  younger  and 
more  ardent,  or  less  scrupulous,  members  of  it.  Many  of  the  Federalists  also 
sided  with  Burr,  just  as  on  former  occasions.  Thus  both  parties  were  split  ; 
for  General  Hamilton,  and  those  who  looked  up  to  him  as  their  political  leader, 
opposed  them  with  the  utmost  bitterness.  Hamilton,  indeed,  could  do  no 
otherwise,  knowing  Burr  so  well  as  he  did,  and  so  heartily  distrusting  him. 
The  most  atrocious  libels  were  daily  circulated  by  the  press  ;  and  every  means 
resorted  to  that  animosity  and  party  spirit  could  devise,  to  destroy  the  credit 
of  the  candidates  by  those  opposed  to  them.  Burr  failed  in  this  attempt  to 
provide  a  haven  for  himself,  when  he  should  be  driven  from  the  chair  of  the 
Senate  ;  and  nothing  more  would  need  to  be  said  of  this  contest,  had  it  not 
furnished  him  with  an  occasion  to  wreak  his  mortal  hatred  upon  the  great 
Federalist. 

We  must  notice  the  particulars  of  this  lamentable  affair,  but  cannot  relate 
it  at  full  length.  It  was  in  April  that  the  election  took  place;  on  June  the  l$th, 
Burr  sent  his  friend,  Judge  William  P.  Van  Ness,  to  Hamilton  with  a  nefrs- 
paper  containing  a  letter  from  one  Dr.  Charles  D.  Cooper,  written  during  the 
heat  of  the  struggle,  in  which  he  stated  that  Hamilton  had  characterized  Burr 
as  "  a  dangerous  man,"  and  one  "  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  reins  of  govern 
ment,"  adding  moreover,  that  he  could  "  detail  a  still  more  despicable  opinion" 
which  Hamilton  had  expressed  regarding  Burr.  A  letter  bluntly  demanding 
"  a  prompt  and  unqualified  acknowledgment  or  denial"  of  Cooper's  allegatiofts, 
was  sent  at  the  same  time.  Burr's  object  was  patent  ;  and  Hamilton,  who 
was  conscious  of  having  committed  himself  in  the  way  that  Burr  now  demanded 
an  explanation  of,  not  only  during  the  late  election,  but  again  and  again, 
whenever  Burr  had  been  mentioned,  instead  of  taking  the  only  legitimate 
course,  admitting  the  imputed  offence,  and  placing  himself  at  the  mercy  of 
the  law,  of  which  Van  Ness  was  an  administrator,  and  which  Burr  himself 
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c  ii  A  P.  had  served  as  an  advocate, — paltered  with  the  demand,  and  attempted  argu- 

: —  ment  and  persuasion  where  they  were  both  inadmissible  and  inappropriate. 

AtoPi80501  Burr  quickly  perceived  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  and  pressed  his  require 
ments  with  insulting  urgency.  Van  Ness,  who  played  to  perfection  the  part 
of  "  friend  "  to  the  disappointed  candidate,  assiduously  plied  Hamilton  for  a 
reply,  and  the  business  was  soon  pressed  forward  to  the  second  stage,  by 
Hamilton's  referring  him  to  Nathaniel  Pendleton,  as  his  "  friend."  In  ten 
days'  time  the  challenge  had  been  verbally  given  by  Van  Ness,  and  verbally 
accepted  by  Pendleton,  and  Hamilton  still  expected  to  settle  the  affair  by 
negotiation ! 

The  indignation  with  which  every  honest  mind  fires,  at  any  instance  of  this 
unspeakably  base  and  barbarous  custom, — now  happily  driven  by  sharp  law 
and  sharper  satire  to  its  befitting  haunts,  far  from  civilized  men, — rises  to  a 
higher  pitch,  when  a  noble  mind  like  Hamilton's  is  seen  thus  circumvented 
and  entrapped  by  a  creature  like  Burr  ;  and  society,  to  its  infinite  loss,  is 
tacitly  made  umpire  in  a  case,  where  only  man's  own  conscience,  as  before 
God,  has  a  right  to  judge.  Poor  Hamilton  !  Had  Washington  lived,  his 
strong  sense  would  have  cleared  away  from  his  friend's  mind  the  bewildering 
fear  of  not  being  accounted  brave  enough  to  meet  the  assassin's  revenge,  with 
bare  breast  and  unaverted  eye  ;  and  Burr  would  not  have  ventured  to  unfold 
his  detestable  plot.  Doubly  poor  Hamilton  !  for  his  own  eldest  son,  in  scarce!  v 
opening  manhood,  some  year  or  two  before,  had  fallen  in  a  duel.  And  now 
he  must  himself  perish  likewise. 

On  the  llth  of  July,  in  the  early  morning,  the  combatants  met  on  the  Jersey 
side  of  the  river  ;  the  preliminaries  were  soon  arranged,  and  the  two  rivals 
were  placed  by  their  seconds,  in  this  dishonourable  conflict,  at  ten  paces  dis 
tant,  and  were  bidden  to  fire  upon  each  other.  Hamilton  had  before-hand 
resolved  not  to  discharge  his  pistol ;  but,  with  the  shock  occasioned  by  his 
receiving  his  antagonist's  ball  quite  through  him,  his  finger  aimlessly  drew  the 
trigger,  and  he  did  not  escape  the  repute  of  being  in  intention  a  murderer. 
Van  Ness  provided  for  the  security  of  his  principal ;  and  Dr.  Hosack,  Pendle 
ton,  and  the  boatmen,  who  had  conveyed  Hamilton  to  the  field  of  death,  bore 
him  back  again  to  lie  in  agony  untold — for  his  wife  and  seven  children  shared 
in  that  mortal  stroke — till  the  next  day,  in  his  friend  Bayard's  house,  and 
then  to  die,  mourned  (how  vainly  !)  by  the  nation  entire,  save  the  few  fanatics 
of  the  Anti-Federalists,  who  could  not  see  the  man  in  any  political  foe. 

He  was  interred  with  military  honours,  by  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
on  the  14th,  the  Hon.  Gouverneur  Morris  uttering  over  his  grave  an  oration, 
that  sounded  more  like  the  funereal  wail  of  Federalism  itself,  than  like  the 
eloge  of  its  noblest  champion.  At  Boston,  and  other  places,  panegyrics  were 
delivered  on  the  illustrious  dead  ;  and  it  was  felt  by  all,  that,  since  the  decease 
of  Washington,  no  heavier  blow  had  fallen  upon  the  party  which  constructed, 
which  expounded,  and  which  demonstrated,  by  putting  it  into  actual  operation, 
the  practical  nature  of  the  United  States'  Constitution. 

As  for  Burr,  he  fled  first  to  Philadelphia,  and  then  to  the  South,  whence 
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he  addressed  letters  of  characteristic  nonchalance  to  his  daughter ;  whilst  a    CHAP. 

jury  in    New  Jersey  indicted  him  for   murder,  and   another   in   New  York — 

brought  against  him  a  bill,  which  threatened  him  with  disfranchisement,  and    to  isos. 
incapacitation  from  the  service  of  the  public  for  twenty  years. 

Perhaps  we  may  date  from  this  time,  when  the  wicked  absurdity  of  a  "  law 
of  honour,"  that  placed  at  the  disposal  of  such  a  one  as  Aaron  Burr,  a  life  so 
precious  as  Alexander  Hamilton's,  was  thus  shockingly  exhibited,  the  vigorous 
growth  of  public  opinion  against  duelling.  And  certainly  the  fate  of  Burr, 
which  had  been  swift  before,  was  now  accelerated  to  headlong  rapidity ;  and 
became  so  shameful  ere  long,  that  even  Jefferson  was  alive  to  the  opprobrium 
of  having  been  an  equal  candidate  with  him  for  the  votes  of  the  Representa 
tives,  and  sought  to  purify  himself  from  the  defilement,  by  vilifying  his  once 
honoured  associate,  and  recording  his  vaticinations  concerning  him,  after  the 
event  had  made  it  safe  to  presage  ill. 

We  can  in  no  other  place  so  suitably  as  the  present  extract  from  Sullivan's 
portrait-gallery  two  faithful  sketches  of  Hamilton  and  Burr,  which  must  be 
regarded  with  interest  by  all  who  desire  to  have  history  made  real  for  them. 
They  were  taken  ten  years  before  this  fatal  encounter,  and  present  us  with 
the  men  in  their  very  prime.  The  first,  he  says,  "  was  under  middle  size, 
thin  in  person,  but  remarkably  erect  and  dignified  in  his  deportment."  "  His 
hair  was  turned  back  from  his  forehead,  powdered,  and  collected  in  a  club 
behind.  His  complexion  was  exceedingly  fair,  and  varying  from  this  only  by 
the  almost  feminine  rosiness  of  his  cheeks.  His  might  be  considered,  as  to 
figure  and  colour,  an  uncommonly  handsome  face.  When  at  rest,  it  had 
rather  a  severe  and  thoughtful  expression;  but  when  engaged  in  conversation 
it  easily  assumed  an  attractive  smile."  "  He  was  capable  of  inspiring  the 
most  affectionate  attachment ;  but  he  could  make  those  whom  he  opposed 
fear  and  hate  him  cordially.  He  was  capable  of  intense  and  effectual  appli 
cation,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  his  public  labours.  But  he  had  a  rapidity 
and  clearness  of  perception,  in  which  he  may  not  have  been  equalled.  One 
who  knew  his  habits  of  study,  said  of  him,  that  when  he  had  a  serious  object 
to  accomplish,  his  practice  was  to  reflect  on  it  previously ;  and  when  he  had 
gone  through  this  labour,  he  retired  to  sleep,  without  regard  to  the  hour  of 
the  night ;  and  having  slept  six  or  seven  hours,  he  rose,  and  having  taken 
strong  coffee,  seated  himself  at  his  table,  where  he  would  remain  six,  seven, 
or  eight  hours,  and  the  product  of  his  rapid  pen  required  little  correction  for 
the  press.  He  was  among  the  few  alike  excellent,  whether  in  speaking  or  in 
writing.  In  private  and  friendly  intercourse  he  is  said  to  have  been  exceed 
ingly  amiable,  and  to  have  been  affectionately  beloved." 

1  He  was  expected,"  this  pleasant  chronicler  of  old  times  tells  us,  "  one 
day  in  December,  1795,  at  dinner,  and  was  the  last  who  came.  When  he 
entered  the  room,  it  was  apparent,  from  the  respectful  attention  of  the  com 
pany,  that  he  was  a  distinguished  individual.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat 
with  bright  buttons  :  the  skirts  of  his  coat  were  unusually  long.  lie  wore  a 
white  waistcoat,  black  silk  small-clothes,  white  silk  stockings.  The  gentleman 
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who  received  him  as  a  guest,  introduced  him  to  such  of  the  dompany  as  were 
strangers  to  him ;  to  each  he  made  a  formal  bow,  bending  very  low,  the  cere 
mony  of  shaking  hands  not  being  observed.  His  appearance  and  deportment 
accorded  with  the  dignified  distinction  to  which  he  had  attained  in  public 
opinion.  At  dinner,  whenever  he  engaged  in  the  conversation,  every  one 
listened  attentively.  His  mode  of  speaking  was  deliberate  and,  serious,  and 
his  voice  exceedingly  pleasant.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day;  he  was  in  a 
mixed  assembly  of  both  sexes  ;  and  the  tranquil  reserve  noticed  at  the  dinner 
table  had  given  place  to  a  social  and  playful  manner,  as  though  in  this  he 
was  alone  ambitious  to  excel." 

"  Aaron  Burr,"  says  the  same  writer,  <e  was  at  this  time  (December,  1795) 
probably  about  Hamilton's  age.  He  had  attained  to  celebrity  as  la.  lawyer 
at  the  same  bar.  He  was  about  the  same  stature  as  Hamilton,  arid  a  thin 
man,  but  differently  formed.  His  motions  in  walking  were  not,  like  Hamil 
ton's,  erect,  but  a  little  stooping,  and  far  from  graceful.  His  face  was  short 
and  broad ;  his  black  eyes  uncommonly  piercing.  His  manner  gentle  and 
seductive.  But  he  had  also  a  calmness  and  sedateness,  when  these  suited  his 
purpose,  and  an  eminent  authority  of  manner,  when  the  occasion  called  for 
this.  He  was  said  to  have  presided  with  great  dignity  in  the  Senate,  and 
especially  at  the  trial  of  Judge  Chase.  Though  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  he  was 
said  not  to  be  a  man  of  distinguished  eloquence,  nor  of  luxuriant  mind.  His 
speeches  were  short  and  to  the  purpose." 

Early  in  November,  1804,  the  eighth  Congress  assembled  for  its  second 
session.  It  was  the  faineant  session,  for  not  only  were  its  own  days  numbered, 
the  election  for  the  Presidency  was  also  in  agitation ;  and  the  lesser  interests, 
intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Union,  subordinated  to  the 
more  stirring  question — who  should  wield  the  Executive  power  of  the  Con 
federation  for  the  coming  four  years  ?  A  few  alterations  in  the  members  of 
both  Houses  appeared.  Simeon  Lamed  represented  Massachusetts  instead 
of  Thomson  Skinner  the  younger ;  Benjamin  Howland  sat  in  the  Senate,  in 
the  room  of  Samuel  J.  Potter,  for  Rhode  Island ;  and  John  Smith  and  Samuel 
L.  Mitchell,  in  the  room  of  John  Armstrong  and  Theodorus  Baily,  for  New 
York, — their  places  and  that  of  Joshua  Sand  in  the  other  House  being  filled 
up  by  George  Clinton,  Samuel  Hiker,  and'Peter  Sailly;  in  that  House  John 
Hoge  sat  for  Pennsylvania  instead  of  William  Hoge ;  James  A.  Bayard  was 
in  the  Senate  for  Delaware,  instead  of  William  H.  Willes  ;  Roger  Nelson  re 
presented  Maryland  in  Daniel  Heister's  place ;  Wilson  C.  Nicholas  and 
Abraham  B.  Venable  retired  from  the  Senate,  and  Virginia  spoke  there  by 
the  equally  Democratic  William  B.  Giles  and  Andrew  Moore, — Moore's  place 
and  the  place  of  John  Trigg,  in  the  Representatives,  were  supplied  by  Alex 
ander  Wilson  and  Christopher  Clark  ;  and  John  Gaillard  replaced  Pierce 
Butler  in  the  Senate,  in  behalf  of  South  Carolina. 

Jefferson's  Message  was  read  in  the  House  on  the  8th  of  November.  .It 
congratulated  the  Americans, — as  "  a  people  who  sincerely  desired  the  hap 
piness  and  prosperity  of  other  nations,"  and  who  "justly  calculated  that  their 
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own  well-being  was  advanced  by  that  of  the  nations  Math  which  they  had 
intercourse," — on  the  fact  that  the  war  in  Europe  had  not  extended  more 
widely,  nor  become  internecine  ; — a  congratulation  displaying  Jefferson's 
usual  blindness  to  the  future.  It  related  principally  to  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  Union,  to  the  arrangements  respecting  Louisiana,  the  dealings  re 
cently  commenced  with  the  Indians,  and  treaties  concluded  with  some  of  their 
tribes  and  awaiting  the  constitutional  sanctions,  to  the  gun-boat  scheme,  and 
to  the  revenue. 

Upon  the  last  subject  the  President  thus  wrote.  "  It  is  also  ascertained 
that  the  revenue,  accrued  during  the  last  year,  exceeds  that  of  the  preceding  ; 
and  the  probable  receipts  of  the  ensuing  year  may  safely  be  relied  on  as  suf 
ficient,  with  the  sum  in  the  Treasury,  to  meet  all  the  current  demands  of  the 
year,  to  discharge  upwards  of  three  millions  and  a  half  of  the  engagements 
incurred  under  the  British  and  French  conventions,  and  to  advance,  in  the 
further  redemption  of  the  funded  debt,  as  rapidly  as  had  been  contemplated." 

And  he  concluded  in  a  strain  somewhat  at  variance,  as  it  seems,  with  his 
own  theory  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  Congress.  "  In  the  discharge  of 
the  great  duties  confided  to  you  by  our  country,  you  will  take  a  broader  view 
of  the  field  of  legislation  : — whether  the  great  interests  of  agriculture,  manu 
factures,  commerce,  or  navigation,  can,  within  the  pale  of  your  constitutional 
powers,  be  aided  in  any  of  their  relations  ?  Whether  laws  are  provided  in 
all  cases  where  they  are  wanting?  Whether  those  provided  are  exactly  what 
they  should  be  ?  *>  Whether  any  abuses  take  place  in  their  administration,  or 
in  that  of  the  public  revenue  ?  Whether  the  organization  of  the  public  agents, 
or  of  the  public  force,  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts  ?  In  fine,  whether  any  thing  can 
be  done  to  advance  the  general  good? — are  questions  within  the  limits  of  your 
functions,  which  will  necessarily  occupy  your  attention.  In  these  and  all 
other  matters,  which  you  in  your  wisdom  may  propose  for  the  good  of  our 
country,  you  may  count  with  assurance  on  my  hearty  co-operation  and  faith 
ful  execution." 

Most  of  the  business  actually  done  related  to  the  intercourse  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  nations  ;  and  will  be  treated  of  in  another  chapter.  And 
when  we  refer  to  the  States  severally,  we  shall  speak  of  other  matters  dis 
cussed  or  decided  during  this  session. 

It  was  observed  that  the  majority  of  the  Democrats  was  now  so  considerable, 
that  "  freedom  of  debate,"  which  is  the  very  life  of  the  representative  system 
of  government,  was  impossible ;  every  affair  of  importance  being  determined 
by  the  supporters  of  the  Administration  in  private  caucus,  before  it  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  legislature, — a  form  which  might  have  been 
dispensed  with,  if  nothing  more  than  the  things  themselves  had  been  in 
question.  This  deviation  from,  or  (more  truly)  contradiction  of,  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  party  boasting  itself  to  be  its  only  faithful  exponent, 
requires  no  lengthened  comment ;  but  we  must  remark,  that  hereby  was  dis 
closed  one  very  striking  particular,  in  which  the  American  Constitution  dif 
fered  from  the  British, — it  contained  no  provisions  for  enabling  a  large  but 
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CHAP,  undoubted  minority  to  influence  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, and  thus  it  was 
-  that  Jefferson  found  it  possible  to  establish  what  we  have  before  designated 
to  1805.  as  "  the  despotism  of  the  majority." 

Early  in  December,  according  to  the  vote  of  the  preceding  session,  the 
House  proceeded  to  the  preparation  of  articles  of  impeachment  against  Samuel 
Chase,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and  to  the  appointment  of 
managers  to  conduct  the  business  on  its  behalf,  before  the  Senate.  The 
articles  were  eight  in  number,  and  they  charged  the  accused  with  "  arbitrary, 
oppressive,  and  unjust"  treatment  of  John  Fries,  at  his  trial;  with  four  mani 
fest  breaches  of  the  law  at  the  trial  of  Callender,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
his  conviction  ;  and  with  injustice,  partiality,  and  intemperance,  on  the  same 
occasion  ;  with  playing  the  informer,  by  bringing  under  the  notice  of  the 
grand  jury,  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  in  June,  1800,  the  printer  of  a  news 
paper  at  Wilmington ;  and  with  addressing  to  the  grand  jury  at  a  Circuit 
Court  at  Baltimore,  in  May,  1803,  "  an  intemperate  and  inflammatory  political 
harangue,  with  the  intent  to  excite  the  fear  sand  resentment  of  the  said  grand 
jury,  and  of  the  good  people  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  against  their  State 
government  and  constitution."  And  John  Randolph,  Rodney,  Nicholson, 
Early,  Boyle,  and  Nelson,  were  appointed  as  managers. 

On  the  10th  of  December  they  proceeded  to  the  trial,  and  on  the  2nd  of  the 
following  month,  January,  1805,  Chase  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  and 
asked  to  be  allowed  time,  to  the  first  day  of  the  next  term,  to  put  in  his  answer. 

This  scene  was  so  remarkable,  both  as  a  display  of  the  virulence  of  the 
party  spirit  of  the  epoch,  and  as  a  public  solemnity  of  a  kind,  of  which  hap 
pily  but  few  instances  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  that 
we  must  borrow  from  the  pages  of  Aaron  Burr's  biographer  a  few  particulars, 
which  may  serve  to  impress  the  picture  more  indelibly  on  the  minds  of  our 
readers. 

The  Senate  chamber,  we  are  informed,  was  fitted  up  in  handsome  style, 
under  Burr's  immediate  direction,  as  a  court,  and  "  laid  out  with  apartments 
for  the  Senators,  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  managers,  the  accused  and 
counsel,  the  members  of  the  Executive  departments ;  besides  a  semicircular 
gallery,  constructed  within  the  area  of  the  chamber,  which  formed  from  its 
front  an  amphitheatre  contiguous  with  the  fixed  gallery  of  the  Senate 
chamber. 

"  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  president  of  the  Senate,  and  in  a  right  line 
with  his  chair,  there  were  two  rows  of  benches,  with  desks  in  front,  (and  the 
whole  front  and  seats  covered  with  crimson  cloth,)  so  that  the  Senators  fronted 
the  auditory. 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  retained  his  usual  station  in  front  of  the 
President's  chair  ;  on  the  left  of  the  Secretary  was  placed  the  serjeant-at- 
arms  of  the  Senate,  and  on  his  right  the  serjeant-at-arms  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"  A  temporary  semicircular  gallery,  which  consisted  of  three  ranges  of 
benches,  was  elevated  on  pillars,  and  the  whole  front  and  seats  thereof  covered 
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with  green  cloth.     At  the  angles  or  points  of  this  gallery,  there  were  two    CHAP. 
boxes,  which  projected  into  the  area  about  three  feet  from  the  line  of  the  

"  A.  D.  1801 

front,  which  saved  the  abruptness  of  a  square  termination,  and  added  con-     to  1805. 
siderably  to  the  effect  of  the  coup  d'ceil.     In  this  gallery  ladies  were  accom 
modated,  and  they  assembled  in  numbers. 

"  On  the  floor  beneath  this  temporary  gallery,  three  benches  were  provided, 
rising  from  front  to  rear,  and  also  covered  with  green  cloth :  these  benches 
were  occupied  by  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  on  the  right 
there  was  a  spacious  box  appropriated  for  the  members  of  the  Executive 
department,  foreign  ministers,  &c. 

"  A  passage  was  opened  in  front,  from  the  President's  chair  to  the  door ; 
on  the  right  and  left  hand  of  the  President,  and  in  front  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  were  two  boxes  of  two  rows  of  seats ;  that 
facing  the  President's  right  was  occupied  by  the  managers,  that  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bar  was  for  the  accused  and  his  counsel.  The  marshal  of  the  Dis 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  a  number  of  his  officers,  were  stationed  in  the  avenues 
of  the  court  and  in  the  galleries." 

This  right  royal  preparation,  in  the  upholstery  way,  was  made  under  Burr's 
immediate  direction,  as  we  said  ;  but  we  do  not  learn  that  Jefferson  discovered 
any  monarchical  plot  latent  in  the  crimson  cloth,  and  green  cloth,  and  ladies' 
gallery,  and  other  features  of  this  singular  pageant ;  though  we  think  he 
might  well  have  done  so. 

As  for  Burr  himself,  he  "  evinced  his  accustomed  promptitude,  energy, 
and  dignity ;"  with  not  a  little  of  his  peculiar  audacity,  too,  for  he  had  re 
turned  from  that  flight  we  have  recorded,  to  avoid  being  tried  for  the  murder 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  !  "  This  impartiality  and  fairness,"  says  his  admiring 
friend,  "  won  for  him  the  applause  of  opponents  as  well  as  friends ;  and  it 
may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  never  did  president-judge,  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  more  justly  merit  applause,  than  did  the  Vice-president  on 
this  occasion."  It  was,  truly,  a  singular  feat;  and  correctly  indicates  the 
extent  of  Burr's  prodigious  power  of  effrontery. 

The  Senators  were  sworn  as  judges,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  and  the  4th  of 
February  was  fixed  "  for  receiving  the  answer,  and  proceeding  on  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment  of  Samuel  Chase."  The  Senate  assembled  on  that  day ; 
and  the  accused  judge  addressed  the  court  in  answer  to  the  articles  exhibited 
against  him.  "  A  replication  in  form  was*  made  to  his  answer,  and  on  the  6th 
the  Senate  proceeded  to  the  trial.  From  that  time  until  the  20th,  the  court 
was  engaged  in  the  examination  of  witnesses  ;  and  on  that  day  the  argument 
was  opened  by  Messrs.  Early  and  two  others,  on  the  part  of  the  managers. 
They  were  replied  to  by  Messrs.  Hopkinson  and  others,  the  counsel  for  the 
accused  ;  and  Messrs.  Rodney,  Nicholson,  and  Randolph,  the  other  managers, 
closed  the  argument  on  the  27th." 

So  says  Professor  Tucker.  The  biographer  of  Aaron  Burr  continues ; — 
"  This  trial  continued  until  Friday,  the  1st  of  March,  when,  at  half-past 
twelve  o'clock,  the  court  took  their  seats  ;  and  the  president,  having  directed 
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c  ii  A  P.  the  Secretary  to  read  the  first  article  of  the  impeachment,  observed,  that  thr? 
question  would  be  put  to  each  member,  on  each  article  separately,  as  his 
name  occurred  in  alphabetical  order.  The  first  article  was  then  read ;  when 
the  question  was  thereupon  put  by  the  president  of  the  court,  and  repeated 
after  each  article  as  read ;  viz. — '  Is  Samuel  Chase,  Esquire,  guilty  of  a  high 
crime  or  misdemeanour  in  the  article  of  impeachment  just  read?' ' 

"  The  whole  number  of  Senators  was  thirty-four,"  we  are  informed  by  Sul 
livan  ;  "  and  two-thirds  of  the  whole  must  have  concurred  in  a  conviction.  *  *  * 
The  Federalists,  viz.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Bayard,  Bradley,  Dayton,  Hill- 
house,  Mitchell,  Olcott,  Pickering,  Plumer,  two  John  Smiths,  Israel  Smith, 
Tracy,  and  White,  voted  not  guilty  on  all  the  charges ;  so  also  did  Gaillard 
of  South  Carolina,  who  is  not  supposed  to  have  been  a  Federalist.  Those 
who  answered  that  Judge  Chase  was  guilty,  on  some  of  the  charges,  and  who 
are  supposed  to  have  been  all  Jeffersonians,  were  the  following  ; — Anderson, 
Baldwin,  Brackenridge,  Browne,  Cocke,  Condit,  Ellery,  Franklin,  Giles, 
Rowland,  Jackson,  Logan,  Maclay,  Moore,  Samuel  Smith,  Stone,  Sumter, 
Worthing  ton,  Wright. 

"  The  answers  of  the  latter  class  were  much  varied,"  as  the  following  will 
show.  Upon  the  first  article  of  the  impeachment  sixteen  pronounced  him 
guilty)  while  eighteen  said  not  guilty  ;  on  the  second,  there  were  ten  of  the 
former,  against  twenty-four  of  the  latter ;  on  the  third  and  fourth,  the  num 
bers  on  the  first  article  were  exactly  reversed ;  on  the  fifth,  he  was  unanimous 
ly  acquitted ;  only  four  condemned  him,  under  the  sixth  article,  and  thirty 
declared  him  innocent ;  the  vote  on  the  seventh  was  the  same  as  that  on  the 
second ;  and  on  the  eighth,  nineteen  voted  guilty)  against  but  fifteen  voting 
not  guilty. 

The  result  was,  in  consequence,  an  acquittal ;  and  Burr, — to  the  delight  of 
the  Federalists,  and  the  chagrin  of  his  own  party,  who  had  disowned  him, 
summed  up  the  whole  in  these  words : — "  There  not  being  a  constitutional 
majority  on  any  one  article,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  pronounce,  that  Samuel 
Chase,  Esquire,  is  acquitted  on  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Representatives." 

And  thus  ended  what  Sullivan  correctly'entitles,  "  one  of  the  most  remark 
able  events  in  the  history  of  our  country."  We  cannot  refrain  from  pointing 
out  the  very  noticeable  facts,  that,  with  one  exception,  all  the  matters  upon 
which  the  articles  of  this  impeachment  were  founded,  were  of  four  or  five 
years'  standing ;  and  that,  the  great  preponderance  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  House,  along  with  their  clear  majority  in  the  Senate,  afforded  a  reason 
able  expectation  of  success  in  a  movement,  which  wore  a  more  ominous  as 
pect  for  the  permanence  of  the  Union  under  the  Constitution,  than  any  other 
event,  under  similar  sanctions,  that  had  occurred  since  its  establishment. 

Burr  necessarily  experienced  his  full  share  of  the  obloquy,  which  the  De 
mocrats  heaped  upon  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  rescue  of  the  aged  and 
patriotic  judge  from  their  partisan  vengeance.  But  not  many  years  had 
elapsed,  ere  the  hand  of  a  more  potent  avenger  was  seen,  and  a  reversal  more 
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complete  than  could  have  been  imagined  beforehand  was  presented  for  the   (>  H  A  p. 

contemplation  of  the  people  of  America.-     Burr,  who  was  (as  we  before  re ' — 

marked)  under  indictment  for  murder  at  the  very  time  that  he  presided  in  ' 
the  court  of  the  Senate  upon  this  occasion,  Vas  two  years  afterwards  prose 
cuted  by  Jefferson,  and  arraigned  and  tried,  on  the  charge  of  treason.  And 
though  acquitted,  his  character,  both  personal  and  political,  was  thereby  irre 
mediably  broken  and  destroyed.  To  such  lengths  had  intestine  strife  pro 
ceeded  in  the  great  Eepublican  party. 

"The  disappointment,"  says  Professor  Tucker,  "felt  at  the  result  of  the 
impeachment,  by  those  who  had  been  most  zealous  in  prosecuting  it,  was 
manifested  on  more  than  one  occasion.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
that  the  sentence  of  acquittal  was  pronounced,  Mr.  Randolph,  [the  same  who 
had  carried  the  motion  for  the  impeachment,  in  the  House,  and  had  after 
wards  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  managers  of  the  case  before  the  Senate,] 
by  resolution,  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution ;  by  which  any 
Federal  judge  should  be  removed  on  the  joint  address -of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  ;  and  the  resolution  was  carried  by  sixty-eight  votes  to  thirty-three. 

"  A  second  amendment  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  by  which  the 
seat  of  any  Senator  of  the  United  States  might  be,  at  any  time,  vacated  by  a 
vote  of  the  legislature  of  his  State.  This  resolution  was  referred  to  a  com 
mittee  of  the  whole,  by  fifty-three  votes  to  forty-six  ;  and  both  resolutions 
made  the  order  of  the  day,  for  the  first  day  of  the  next  session.  Neither  of 
them,  however,  was  definitely  acted  on." 

Other  displays  of  temper,  less  dignified  even  than  these,  showed  how  pro 
foundly  the  upholders  of  the  impeachment  were  mortified  by  their  failure  ; 
and  gave  additional  zest  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  friends  of  Chase,  and  of  the 
Constitutional  Judiciary. 

Randolph's  share  in  this  affair  had  been  so  conspicuous,  and  his  temper  was 
so  violent,  that  his  vexation  was  excessive.  And  in  consequence,  a  further 
and  very  unexpected  result  issued  from  the  impeachment  of  Chase, — namely, 
a  new  split  in  the  Democratic  party.  This  we  cannot  speak  very  particularly 
of;  but  we  may  find  occasion  for  observing  how  the  strength  of  the  party  was 
thereby  weakened,  and  in  many  instances  wasted  ;  and  thus  the  force  and 
mischief  of  the  despotism  diminished. 

Professor  Tucker  thus  sums  up  the  labours  of  his  hero  during  the  period 
we  have  treated  of  in  this  chapter.  "  With  this  session  closed  Mr.  Jefferson's 
first  Presidential  term,  in  which  time  he  had,  by  a  steady  course  of  economy, 
reduced  the  public  debt  more  than  twelve  millions,  [a  statement  which  will 
need  some  modification,]  though  he  had  at  the  same  time  lessened  the  taxes, 
and  a  host  of  revenue  officers ; — had  doubled  the  area  of  the  United  States, 
averted  the  dangers  of  war  both  with  France  and  Spain,  chastised  the  Tri- 
politans  and  made  war  with  Algiers  and  Tunis; — extinguished  the  title  to  a 
large  and  valuable  tract  of  Indian  lands,  and  promoted  civilization  among 
them.  For  thus  promoting  the  national  prosperity  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
national  favour,  notwithstanding  the  unceasing  virulence  with  which  he  had 
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c  n  A  p.  been  assailed ;  as  was  evinced  by  the  fact  that  he  received  a  greater  number 
! — .  of  votes  at  [his  second]  election,  than  in  that  of  1801." 

The  votes  at  this  election,  by  which  the  supremacy  of  the  Democratic  party 
appeared  to  be  secured  for  ever,  stood  thus, — for  Jefferson  as  President,  and 
for  George  Clinton  as  Vice-president,  all  the  votes  of  New  Hampshire,  Ver 
mont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  with 
nine  out  of  the  eleven  given  by  Maryland ;  in  all  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
votes.  On  the  other  side,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  and  Rufus  King,  the 
Federalist  candidates,  received  only  the  votes  of  Connecticut  and  Delaware, 
with  two  from  Maryland;  in  all  no  more  than  fourteen. 

Jefferson's  own  comment  upon  this  prodigious  majority,  obtained  without 
resort  to  any  trick  or  manoeuvre,  deserves  to  be  considered.  "  A  word  now," 
he  says,  writing  to  Volney  in  the  early  days  of  February,  1805,  "  a  word  now 
on  our  political  state.  The  two  parties  which  prevailed  with  so  much  vio 
lence  when  you  were  here,  are  almost  wholly  melted  into  one.  At  the  late 
Presidential  election,  I  have  received  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  votes  against 
fourteen  only.  *  *  *  Though  the  people  in  mass  have  joined  us,  their 
leaders  had  committed  themselves  too  far  to  retract.  Pride  keeps  them  hos 
tile  :  they  brood  over  their  angry  passions,  and  give  them  vent  in  the  news 
papers  which  they  maintain.  They  still  make  as  much  noise  as  if  they  were 
the  whole  nation.  Unfortunately,  these  being  the  mercantile  papers,  pub 
lished  chiefly  in  the  sea-ports,  are  the  only  ones  which  find  their  way  to 
Europe,  and  make  very  false  impressions  there."  Which  resolute  hostility 
of  the  commercial  interests,  might  have  instructed  Jefferson,  had  he  been 
docible  by  any  means,  with  no  slight  advantage  to  the  future  of  the  Union. 

And  thus,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1805,  simultaneously  ended  the  first  Pre 
sidency  of  the  great  chief  of  the  Republican  section  of  the  American  people, 
and  the  eighth  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

One  word,  ere  we  close  this  chapter,  we  must  spare  for  the  deposed  Vice- 
president,  Aaron  Burr.  He,  conscious  of  the  position  of  his  affairs  and  cha 
racter,  both  public  and  private,  and  well  aware  of  the  jealous  malignity 
with  which  all  his  movements  and  words  were  now  watched  by  the  leader 
under  whom  he  had  formerly  contended  with  their  common  adversaries, 
whose  confidence  he  had  shared,  and  in  whose  triumph  too  he  had  been  a 
partaker,  with  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  'Roman  Stoics,  took  courteous 
leave  of  the  Senate,  wherein  he  had  for  the  last  eventful  four  years  presided, 
not  without  dignity.  He  referred  to  his  conduct  as  chairman  of  the  House, 
averring  that  he  had  known  no  party,  no  cause,  no  friend  ;  and  defended  the 
rigour  he  had  evinced  in  the  maintenance  of  the  rules  and  decorum  that  he 
had  deemed  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  dignity  of  that  branch  of  the 
national  legislation.  Then  glancing  at  higher  topics,  he  "  challenged  their 
attention  to  considerations  more  momentous  than  any  which  regarded  merely 
their  personal  honour  and  character, — the  preservation  of  law,  of  liberty,  and 
the  Constitution.  '  This  House/  said  he,  f  is.  a  sanctuary,  a  citadel  of  law,  of 
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order,  and  of  liberty;  and  it  is  here,  it  is  here,  in  this  exalted  refuge, — here,    CHAP. 
if  any  where,  will  resistance  be  made  to  the  storms  of  political  phrensy,  and  ~"D~ 
the  silent  arts  of  corruption ;  and  if  the  Constitution  be  destined  ever   to    to  isos. 
perish  by  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the   demagogue  or  the  usurper,  (which 
God  avert !)  its  expiring  agonies  will  be  witnessed  on  this  floor  ! ' ' 

"  The  whole  Senate,"  according  to  "  the  Washington  Federalist,"  which 
has  recorded  this  remarkable  scene,  "  were  in  tears,  and  so  unmanned,  that 
it  was  half  an  hour  before  they  could  recover  themselves  sufficiently  to  come 
to  order,"  and  provide  for  the  vacancy  which  Burr's  departure  from  office 
occasioned. 

We  can  but  lament  that  it  was  not  by  a  better  man,  and  in  a  better  cause, 
that  this  display  was  made.  Yet  it  would  have  been  unfairness,  unbecoming 
the  high  office  of  History,  to  have  overlooked  or  suppressed  the  narrative  of 
this  last  act  of  Burr's  public  political  life  ;  as  when  he  must  next  be  brought 
upon  the  stage,  it  will  be  as  a  traitorous  partisan  against  the  Constitution, 
whose  sanctity  he  here  defended ;  and  deservedly  an  outcast  from  the  regards 
of  all  those  with  whom  he  had  formerly  played  an  honourable  and  not  an 
undistinguished  part 


CHAPTER  II. 


PROGRESS  OP  THE  UNION  DURING  JEFFERSON'S  SECOND  PRESIDENCY. —  DISSENSIONS  IN  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. — THE  "  SUCCESSION  "  MOOTED. — INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. — PROPOSAL  TO 
SUSPEND  THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  "  HABEAS  CORPUS."— TRIAL  OP  BURR. — PROHIBITION  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  SLAVE  TRADE. — JEFFERSON  RETIRES  FROM  OFFICE. 

Ox   the  4th  of  March,   1805,  Jefferson  delivered  his   second  inaugural  ad-    CHAP. 
dress.     In  it  he  adverted  to  the  declaration  of  his  principles  in  his  former  A  p  ^ 
address;  and  challenged  the  praise  of  having  acted  up  to  it,  "  according  to    toisoa. 
its  obvious  import,  and  to  the  understanding  of  every  candid  mind."     He 
summed  up  the   foreign   policy  he  had  pursued,  in  these  maxims; — "with 
nations,  as  with  individuals,  our  interests,  soundly  calculated,  will  ever  be 
found  inseparable  from  our  moral  duties ;"  and  "  a  just  nation  is  trusted  on 
its  word,  when  recourse  is  had  to  armaments  and  wars  to  bridle  others." 

As  to  his  domestic  policy,  "  You,  fellow-citizens,"  he  said,  "  best  know 
whether  we  have  done  well  or  ill."  And  then  he  enumerated,  with  some 
show  of  exultation,  the  measures  which  had  been  carried  at  his  instance  ;  such 
as  ll  the  suppression  of  unnecessary  offices,  of  useless  establishment  and  ex 
penses,"  and  the  discontinuance  of  "  our  internal  taxes ;"  and  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  the  revenue,  levied  on  foreign  luxuries,  was  "  cheerfully  "  paid  by 
wealthy  consumers,  and  proved  amply  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
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c  K  A  P.  government,  to  fulfil  contracts  with  other  governments  and  the  Indians,  and 
—  to  afford   a  surplus  large  enough  to  redeem  the  public  debt  within  a   short 
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to  1809.    period. 

Looking  forward  to  the  time  when  that  debt  should  be  extinguished,  and 
overlooking  the  costly  nature  of  the  particular  line  of  action  he  had  adopted 
in  respect  of  Great  Britain,  he  projected  the  application  of  that  revenue,  "  by 
a  just  repartition  amongst  the  States,  and  a  corresponding  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution,"  "in  time  of  peace,  to  rivers,  canals,  roads,  arts,  manufactures, 
education,  and  other  great  objects  within  each  State :"  which  project  will  be 
discussed  both  in  this  and  many  subsequent  chapters,  since  it  hints  one  of  the 
principal  themes  of  party  debate,  to  the  present  time.  "  In  time  of  war"  he 
suggested  that  the  same  revenue  might  defray  the  whole  annual  expenditure 
within  the  year  ;  a  suggestion  that,  if  it  could  but  have  been  carried  out 
when  war  actually  befell,  would  have  tended,  more  than  all  else  which 
America  or  any  other  state  in  the  entire  world  could  do,  to  put  an  end  for 
ever  to  wars  of  every  kind,  offensive  or  defensive,  justifiable  or  indefensible. 

Next  he  told  of  his  expectations  concerning  Louisiana,  and  asked,  apropos 
of  certain  dubitations,  occasioned  by  the  acquisition  of  that  almost  boundless 
region ; — "  Who  can  limit  the  extent  to  which  the  Federative  principle  may 
operate  effectively  ?  The  larger  the  association,  the  less  will  it  be  shaken  by 
local  passions ;  and  in  any  view,  is  it  not  better  that  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  should  be  settled  by  our  own  brethren  and  children,  than  by 
strangers  of  another  family  ?  With  which  shall  we  be  most  likely  to  live  in 
harmony  and  friendly  intercourse  ? 

"  In  matters  of  religion,"  he  continued,  conscious  that  here  he  had  an  in 
expugnable  position,  "  I  have  considered  that  its  free  exercise  is  placed  by 
the  Constitution  independent  of  the  powers  of  the  general  government.  I 
have  therefore  undertaken,  on  no  occasion,  to  prescribe  the  religious  exercises 
suited  to  it ;  but  have  left  them  as  the  Constitution  found  them,  under  the 
direction  and  discipline  of  State  or  church  authorities,  acknowledged  by  the 
several  religious  societies." 

Then  followed  a  long  doctrinaire  statement  respecting  the  Indians,  the 
insertion  of  which  he  afterwards  thus  explained  to  Judge  Tyler, — "  The 
crusade  preached  against  philosophy  by  the  modern  disciples  of  steady  habits, 
induced  me  to  dwell  more  in  showing  its  effect  with  the  Indians,  than  the 
subject  otherwise  justified." 

How  sorely  he  had  felt  the  attacks  of  the  Opposition  journals,  we  have 
seen  ;  he  never,  as  it  appears,  called  to  mind  the  foul  calumnies  which  he  had 
encouraged  the  hireling  scribblers  of  his  own  party  to  assail  Washington 
withal ;  nor  justified  Callender  in  lampooning  himself,  as  he  did  when  he 
libelled  John  Adams.  And  now  he  regretted  the  "  abuses  of  an  institution  so 
important  to  freedom  and  science ;"  and,  with  no  small  satisfaction  at  the  op 
portunity  afforded  him  to  point  the  contrast  between  his  own  Administration 
and  that  of  his  predecessor,  stated, "  the  offenders  have  been  left  to  find  their 
punishment  in  the  public  indignation."  He  was,  undoubtedly,  perfectly 
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consistent  in  the  course  he  adopted  ;  and  our  sole  regret  is  that  it  should   c  H^  P- 
have  been  left  to  one  who  had  before  so   grossly  abused  the  freedom  of  the  
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press,  now  to  enunciate  the  great  principle  of  the  safety  and  righteousness  of 
leaving  it  to  "  the  censorship  of  public  opinion." 

Once  more  he  committed  one  of  those  oversights,  which  so  strangely  lessen 
his  claims  to  be  considered  a  statesman  of  the  highest  rank.  For  he  offered 
his  "  sincere  congratulations  "  to  the  county,  respecting  "  the  union  of  senti 
ment,"  then  so  generally  manifested,  "  as  auguring  harmony  and  happiness  to 
our  future  course."  And  just  such  dissensions  in  his  own  party  were  at  that 
very  time  hastening  to  maturity,  as  had  overthrown  the  Federalists,  so  few 
years  before. 

And  he  concluded  with  requests  for  the  same  indulgence  he  had  already 
experienced ;  and  with  what  resembled  a  prayer  for  "  the  favour  of  that  Being 
in  whose  hands  we  are,  who  led  our  forefathers,  as  Israel  of  old,  from  their 
native  land,  and  planted  them  in  a  country  flowing  with  all  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life,"  trusting  that  "  He  will  so  enlighten  the  minds  of  your 
servants,  [the  Legislature,  the  servants  of  the  people,]  guide  their  councils, 
and  prosper  their  measures,  that  whatsoever  they  do  shall  result  in  your  good, 
and  shall  secure  to  you  the  peace,  friendship,  and  approbation  of  all  nations." 

The  interval  between  this  second  inauguration  of  Jefferson,  and  the  open 
ing  of  Congress  in  the  last  month  of  the  year,  was  occupied  for  the  most  part 
with  public  business,  with  which  we  have  here  no  concern.  The  President 
himself,  laying  down  for  a  season  the  cares  and  toils  of  his  high  office,  sought 
relief  in  attending  to  his  plantations  and  his  slaves ;  and  in  the  circle  of  his 
private  friends,  and  family,  whom  he  could  assemble  at  Monticello.  In  Octo 
ber  he  returned  to' Washington  ;  "  and  perhaps,"  says  his  biographer,  "  he 
never  felt  so  forcibly  the  transition  from  rural  quiet,  and  the  pure  pleasures 
of  domestic  intercourse,  to  the  feverish  anxieties  of  the  statesman,  as  011  the 
present  occasion.  His  course,  during  the  first  four  years  that«he  had  held  the 
helm,  had  been  singularly  prosperous  ;  and  if  he  had  not  always  met  with  a 
smooth  sea,  he  had  been  able  to  continue  his  course  over  it  by  the  strong 
gale  of  his  popularity ;  but  from  this  time  he  met  with  adverse  winds  and 
opposing  currents  which  greatly  impaired  the  comfort  of  the  voyage,  and  in 
some  degree  its  success." 

Congress  met  on  the  2nd  of  December,  Many  changes  in  the  representa 
tion  both  of  the  States  and  of  their  legislatures  were  apparent ;  and  for  the 
most  part  they  all  tended  in  one  direction.  Plumer,  the  former  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  was  now  joined  by  Nicholas  Gilman  ;  Smith  and  Bradley 
still  sat  for  Vermont ;  and  Pickering  and  Quincy  Adams  for  Massachusetts ; 
Ellery  was  replaced  by  James  Fenner,  who  was  sent  with  Rowland  from 
Rhode  Island  ;  Connecticut  sent  Hillhouse  and  Tracy  once  more ;  and  New 
York,  Mitchell  and  John  Smith;  Condit  was  accompanied  from  New  Jersey 
this  time  by  Aaron  Kitchell,  in  Dayton's  room;  Logan  and  Maclay  were 
there  again  from  Pennsylvania;  and  Bayard  and  White  from  Drhwnrc  ;  and 
Wright  from  Maryland;  Virginia  spoke  yet  by  Giles  and 
S'B  2 
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CHAP.    Moore;  Stone,  from  North  Carolina,  had  James  Turner  as  a  colleague  now; 
—  Gaillard  and  Sumter  represented  South  Carolina   still  ;    and  Baldwin    and 

to  is.'i».  Jackson  represented  Georgia;  Anderson  of  Tennessee  received  Daniel  Smith 
as  associate,  who  had  been  in  the  Senate  once  before  ;  Kentucky  sent  John 
Adair  and  John  B.  Thurston,  both  unknown  in  Congress  ;  and  Ohio  had  its 
former  Senators,  John  Smith  and  Worthington.  All  but  seven  of  these  were 
supporters  of  the  Administration  ;  and  one  of  that  little  band  was  soon  to 
desert  to  their  opponents. 

New  Hampshire  appeared  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  two  new 
members,  along  with  three  who  had  been  in  the  preceding  Congress ;  Elliot 
and  Chittenden  of  Vermont  had  one  new  and  one  old  colleague ;  nine  new 
men  were  sent  by  Massachusetts,  including  Barnabas  Bidwell  and  Josiah 
Quincy,  and  eight  of  the  former  Representatives  were  reappointed,  Crown- 
inshield,  Seaver,  Varnum,  and  Wadsworth  being  of  the  number ;  the  mem 
bers  for  Rhode  Island  continued  the  same  ;  Griswold  and  two  others  of  Con 
necticut  were  replaced  by  strangers  to  the  House,  but  Dana,  Davenport, 
Talmadge,  and  John  Cotton  Smith  remained  ;  New  York  was  still  represented 
by  George  Clinton,  Livingston,  Van  Rensellaer,  Verplanck,  and  three  other 
members  of  one  or  more  preceding  Congresses,  and  by  nine  new  members, 
Gurdon.  S.  Mumford,  Martin  G.  Schureman,  Eliphalet  Wickes,  and  Uri 
Tracy,  being  amongst  them  ;  Sloane,  and  three  of  his  former  colleagues,  with 
one  stranger,  appeared  for  New  Jersey;  conservative  Pennsylvania  sent  once 
again  Leib,  Smilie,  Clay,  Findley,  Gregg,  Rea,  and  six  others,  with  six  who 
had  not  before  been  in  the  Federal  Legislature  ;  James  M.  Broome  took 
Rodney's  vacated  place  for  Delaware ;  Nelson,  Nicholson,  and  four  besides, 
were,  with  three  new  men,  sent  from  Maryland  ;  Virginia  sent  her  proved 
sons  Eppes,  Clay,  Clopton,  John  and  Thomas  M.  Randolph,  Dawson,  Jackson, 
John  Smith,  and  ten  others  of  various  standing,  with  John  Claiborne,  and 
three  others  who,  like  him,  now  first  appeared  on  the  floor  of  the  House  ; 
Macon  once  more  headed  the  Representatives  from  North  Carolina,  and  Avith 
him  went  Alston  and  six  who  had  accompanied  him  in  the  last  Congress, 
Thomas  Blount,  who  had  been  with  him  ten  years  before,  and  three  new  to 
the  place  ;  Butler,  Casey,  Moore,  and  Wynne,  with  four  untried  men,  came 
from  South  Carolina ;  Georgia  sent  Early,  with  two  old  and  one  new  col 
league  ;  the  representation  of  Tennessee  was  not  changed ;  nor  that  of  Ken 
tucky,  where  Matthew  Lyon  maintained  indomitable  front  against  the  con 
tinually  lessening  numbers  of  the  Federalists;  nor  that  of  Ohio  ;  and  Lattimore 
still  sat  as  delegate  from  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  Benjamin  Parke  as 
first  delegate  from  the  Territory  of  Indiana. 

On  the  first  day  appeared  a  significant  indication  of  the  want  of  union  in 
the  dominant  party.  The  fundamental  diversity  of  interests  and  principles 
between  the  Northern  men  and  the  Southerners  led  the  former  to  put  for 
ward  Varnum  of  Massachusetts  as  a  candidate  for  the  Speakership,  in  oppo 
sition  to  Macon,  and  the  appointment  of  the  latter  was  not  secured,  except 
by  a  very  slender  majority,  and  at  the  third  ballot.  The  Federalists  hoped 
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to  secure  a  man  of  their  own  choice,  John  Cotton  Smith,  in  consequence  of  CHAP. 
this  schism  ;  but  they  failed. 

Next  day,  December  the  3rd,  Jefferson  sent  to  the  two  Houses  his  opening  to  isos/ 
Message.  It  commenced  with  a  long  passage  respecting  "  the  health  laws," 
suggested  by  "  the  affliction  of  two  of  our  cities,  under  the  fatal  fever,  which 
in  latter  times  has  occasionally  visited  our  shores ;"  and  next  it  expatiated 
upon  the  unfriendly  aspect  of  the  relations  of  the  Union  with  various  foreign 
states.  The  treaties  formed,  or  being  negotiated,  with  several  of  "  our  Indian 
neighbours,"  and  the  progress  which  they  were  making  towards  civilization, 
"  becoming  sensible  that  the  earth  yields  subsistence  with  less  labour  and 
more  certainty  than  the  forest ;"  were  noted  as  before.  The  exploring  ex 
pedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  was  also  glanced  at.  Last  of  all,  the  President 
exultingly  spoke  of  the  extinction  "  of  the  funded  debt  of  nearly  eighteen 
millions  of  principal ;"  and  of  the  surplus,  which  had  not  only  made  it  un 
necessary  to  borrow  the  million  and  three-quarters  of  dollars,  "  towards 
meeting  the  claims  of  our  citizens  assumed  by  the  convention  with  France  ;" 
but  also  promised  to  furnish  means  for  a  national  armament.  And  with  a 
renewed  and  "  public  assurance,  that  he  would  exert  his  best  endeavours  to 
administer  faithfully  the  Executive  department,  and  would  zealously  co 
operate  with  Congress  in  every  measure  which  might  tend  to  secure  the 
liberty,  property,  and  personal  safety  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  to  consolidate 
the  republican  forms  and  principles  of  our  government ;"  the  Message  closed. 

A  few  days  only  passed,  before  another  Message,  which,  as  it  relates  to 
foreign  matters,  we  do  not  enlarge  upon  here,  brought  to  light  more  clearly 
the  dissensions  of  the  party  ;  and  John  Randolph,  who  had  been  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Opposition  under  the  former  Administration,  but  under  the 
present  one,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  found  no 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  most  prominent  qualities,  (being  tied  down 
to  business  details,  for  which  he  had  neither  taste  nor  ability,)  deserted  the 
supporters  of  the  Administration,  and  joined  the  opposing  ranks. 

His  haughty  and  uncompromising  temper,  and  his  energy  of  vituperative 
sarcasm,  made  him,  to  friends  as  well  as  foes,  an  object  of  fear  and  suspicion. 
And  the  Federalists,  although  they  rejoiced  at  finding  this  formidable  gladia 
tor  on  their  side,  felt  that  they  had  not  gained  so  much  as  their  antagonists 
had  lost,  by  his  defection. 

It  happened  that  about  this  very  time  some  admirers  of  this  wayward  man 
proposed  to  Jefferson  to  employ  him  in  a  mission  to  England;  a  proposal 
which  no  man  of  any  pretension  to  common  sense  could  for  a  moment  enter 
tain.  Randolph  heard  of  the  President's  refusal ;  and  although  he  had 
known  nothing  of  his  friends'  design,  he  was  as  profoundly  chagrined  as  if 
Jefferson  had  withheld  some  undoubted  right  from  him.  And  it  was  to  this 
that  his  change  of  party,  or  rather  of  partisanship,  was  commonly  but  incor 
rectly  ascribed.  Like  all  such  movements,  when  they  are  occasioned  by  mere 
pique,  this  apostasy  of  Randolph  in  the  end,  which  was  not  long  in  arriving, 
destroyed  his  influence  in  Congress  altogether. 
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Two  questions,  of  the  very  highest  importance  from  their  bearing  upon  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union,  were  mooted  during  this  session.  One  was,  that 
which  we  have  seen  rising,  at  various  times,  into  greater  or  less  visibility, 
and  which,  later  in  the  History  of  the  Confederation,  rose  to  a  most  con 
spicuous  place  in  the  discussions  of  both  the  public  and  the  Legislature, — 
the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  appropriate  any  sums  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  Internal  Improvements. 

In  a  former  session  Jefferson  had  showed  himself  a  very  Jesuit  for  casuistry, 
respecting  the  building  of  certain  piers  in  the  Delaware  river.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Act  for  doing  this  had  for  its  object  the  benefit  of  navigation,  he  regarded  it 
as  unconstitutional ;  but  since,  by  the  Constitution,  Congress  had  power  to  re 
gulate  commerce,  he  thought  it  might  be  brought  within  the  meaning  of  that 
instrument.  The  erection  of  light-houses  he  considered  to  be  open  to  the 
same  objection ;  but  he  admitted  their  manifest  utility  as  a  sanction  to  the 
infraction. 

Here  was  a  new  principle  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  laid 
down,  or  assumed,  without  the  possibility  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  it ; 
and  upon  it  the  President  now  acted.  Several  Acts  for  the  construction  of 
public  roads,  through  several  States,  were  passed.  One  road  was  to  extend 
through  Cumberland  in  Maryland  to  the  State  of  Ohio.  "  It  was  opposed," 
says  Tucker,  "  altogether  on  the  constitutional  ground  that  the  power  of 
making  roads  was  not  given  to  Congress.  But  to  obviate  this  objection,  the 
consent  of  the  States,  through  whose  territories  the  road  was  to  pass,  (Mary 
land,  Virginia,  and  Ohio,)  was  first  required.  Yet  if  Congress  had  not  the 
power  of  making  roads,  as  was  contended,  the  consent  of  these  States  could 
not  give  it.  *  *  *  But  perhaps  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  power, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  mischiefs  likely  to  arise  from  its  inexpediency ;  by  its 
being  a  source  of  local  jealousy  and  heart-burning;  by  its  presenting  the 
means  of  wasting  the  national  resources  in  expensive  and  improvident  under 
takings  ;  by  its  great  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  Federal  government ; 
and  by  its  furnishing  the  means  of  bribing  and  influencing  individual  States, 
with  the  money  of  the  whole." 

Not  only  was  this  bill,  appropriating  thirty  thousand  dollars  of  the  public 
money  to  this  service,  signed  by  Jefferson ;  but  bills  appropriating  six  thou 
sand  dollars  to  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Nashville  in  Tennessee,  to 
Natchez  in  Mississippi ;  six  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  to  a  road  from 
the  frontier  of  Georgia,  on  the  route  from  Athens  to  New  Orleans ;  and  six 
thousand  dollars  more  to  a  road  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Ohio.  To 
this  subject  we  must  return  in  another  page,  and  it  will  require  larger  dis 
cussion  subsequently. 

Another  matter  of  deep  interest  debated  during  this  session,  was  the  pro 
posal  to  lay  a  tax  of  ten  dollars  on  each  slave  imported  into  the  Union  ;  for 
South  Carolina,  finding  the  western  market  still  open,  and  highly  profitable, 
was  carrying  on  the  slave-trade  with  the  utmost  energy,  and  it  was  impos 
sible  (according  to  the  Constitution)  to  forbid  this  traffic,  before  1808.  The 
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Representatives  of  the  peccant  State  recriminated  against  their  Northern  ac-   CHAP. 
cusers.  and  ascribed  to  the  ship-owners  of  Rhode  Island  the  provision  of  the 
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means  for  carrying  on  this  virtually  contraband  commerce.  to  iso*. 

*'•'  But,"  avers  Professor  Tucker,  "  whilst  most  of  the  members  from  the 
slave-holding  States  looked  forward  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  time  when 
Congress  could  constitutionally  prevent  the  further  increase  of  this  class  of 
their  population ;  they  were  extremely  unwilling  to  see  any  other  legislation 
on  the  subject,  by  those  who  had  no  common  interest  or  feeling  with  them, 
concerning  it."  In  which  statement  as  many  sophisms,  and  worse,  lie  scarcely 
veiled,  as  could  well  be  expressed  in  so  few  words.  For  the  prohibition  of 
the  foreign  slave-trade  was  never  meant,  and  assuredly  it  has  not  operated 
as  a  check  to  the  slave  population ;  and  it  was  not  their  objection  to  legisla 
tion  concerning  Slavery,  in  the  abstract,  that  roused  the  fierce  opposition  to 
this  proposal,  but  their  objection  to  have  this  species  of  property  treated  as 
all  other  property  was,  and  taxed  like  other  luxuries  imported  from  abroad. 

"  After  several  propositions  to  reject  or  postpone  the  bill  [imposing  the  tax 
spoken  of],  which  failed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  House,  it  was,  on  the 
third  reading,  recommitted,  and  though  afterwards  reported  with  amend 
ments,  it  was  found  so  unpalatable  to  a  large  portion  of  the  House,  that  it 
was  never  finally  acted  on." 

In  this  session,  the  attempt  to  deprive  the  Judiciary  of  the  independence, 
which  was  and  is  the  only  guarantee  for  the  impartial  administration  of  law 
and  justice,  was  renewed.  It  was  believed  that  more  compliant  Courts  might 
be  found,  if  judges  were  removable  by  the  President,  on  the  joint  applica 
tion  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both 
judges  and  Courts  would  have  been  more  compliant,  and  the  Constitution 
would  thereby  have  been  overturned.  But  in  a  committee  of  the  whole,  the 
proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution  in  this  destructive  manner,  met  with  so 
little  favour  that  no  way  could  be  made  with  it.  Nevertheless,  the  motion  to 
postpone  the  question  indefinitely  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority ;  and  so 
the  attempt  was  stopped ;  the  House  and  the  committee  of  the  whole  voting 
so  contrarily,  that  the  promoters  of  it  knew  not  what  course  to  adopt  to  come 
at  the  real  opinion  of  the  Representatives. 

The  session  ended  the  21st  of  April,  1806,  and  though  it  was  not  unusually 
long,  it  was  one  of  the  most  animated  and  contentious  which  had  occurred  to 
that  time.  "  The  House  of  Representatives  manifestly  consisted  of  three  par 
ties  ;  as,  besides  the  two  known  divisions  of  Republicans  and  Federalists, 
there  was  a  schism  of  the  former,  [it  is  Professor  Tucker  who  speaks,]  who 
differed  from  the  Administration  on  some  leading  points  of  foreign  policy, 
and  who,  while  they  voted  with  the  Federalists  on  these  questions,  and  on 
some  collateral  points,  so  as  to  show  diminished  confidence  and  good  feeling 
towards  the  Executive,  took  especial  care  not  to  be  considered  by  the  nation 
as  being  merged  in  the  Federalist  party,  not  only  by  their  general  declara 
tions,  but  by  their  votes  on  all  questions  not  involving  the  policy  of  the  Ad 
ministration,  on  which  occasions  they  concurred  with  the  Republicans. 
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CHAP.        "  This  party  consisted  principally  of  members  from  trie  Virginian  delega- 
tion,  and  were  all  personally  intimate  with  Mr.  John  Randolph.     The  same 
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to  1809.  party  afterwards  received  a  great  accession  ot  strength  in  Virginia,  by  bring 
ing  forward  Mr.  Monroe  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Madison ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  reconciliation  of  these  gentlemen,  hy 
the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  its  ranks  were  broken  as  a  party,  and 
that  some  of  the  scattered  fragments  united  with  the  Federalists,  in  opposition 
to  the  war,  and  all  the  leading  measures  of  the  Administration  which  pre 
ceded  it." 

We  have  seen,  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  History,  how  anxiously  John 
Adams  looked  forward  co  the  expiration  of  the  second  term  of  Washington's 
Presidency ;  and  how  he  confided  to  his  wife  his  fears,  or  his  hopes,  respect 
ing  what  he  called  "  the  succession."  We  now  discover  similar  anxieties 
prevailing  amongst  the  friends  of  some  who  were  regarded  as  having  a  claim 
to  the  honour  of  the  chief  magistracy  ;  if  not  amongst  such  quasi-candidates 
themselves.  And  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  irremediable  defects  of  a 
purely  elective  government,  like  that  of  the  United  States.  For  we  find  from 
this  time  forward,  that  it  was  not  the  best  and  fittest  men,  who  were  thus  by 
anticipation  designated  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Union ;  nor  even  the  best 
men  of  the  dominant  party,  as  we  have  remarked,  when  speaking  of  the  two 
last  elections ;  but  the  party-men  who  could  contrive  to  get  elected,  And 
from  this  we  shall  see,  as  we  proceed,  that  the  embarrassments  of  the  several 
parties  in  their  contests  for  the  occupation  of  the  first  seat  in  the  Capitol,  have 
arisen ;  the  manoeuvres  of  opponents  not  proving  so  entangling  as  the  neces 
sity  of  choosing  from  amongst  their  own  ranks  the  man  who  stood  the  best 
chance  of  carrying  the  greatest  number  of  their  own  votes,  and  of  filching  a 
few  from  the  candidates  of  their  antagonists. 

Jefferson  appears  to  have  all  along  assumed,  that  his  friend  and  disciple, 
Madison,  should  be  his  successor  ;  and  perhaps  there  was  not  a  person  at  that 
time  in  the  United  States  to  whom,  personally,  more  citizens  would  have 
been  disposed  to  give  their  confidence,  as  the  chief  of  the  nation.  Randolph, 
however,  who  justly  entertained  apprehensions  regarding  the  perpetuation  of 
the  idecs  Jeffersoniennes,  in  accordance  with  which  the  government  had  been 
carried  on ;  and  who  looked  upon,  himself  as  surely  able  to  put  his  nominee 
in  the  President's  chair ;  instigated  Monroe  to  aspire  after  "  the  succession." 

Several  of  the  Republican  papers  affected  to  be  under  serious  fears  that 
Jefferson  would  not  follow  the  example  of  Washington,  but  would  stand  for 
a  third  term  ;  and  amongst  them  was  the  notorious  "  Aurora  "  itself.  For 
editors  are  (alas !)  no  more  than  men ;  and  certain  government  contracts  for 
paper  and  printing  had  been  taken  from  that  "  great  Achilles  "  of  the  Demo 
crats  ;  who  thereupon  assumed  a  species  of  Randolphian  opposition  to  Jeffer 
son;  and  endeavoured  to  sound  the  alarm  at  the  approach  of  despotism,  from 
the  very  quarter  whence  had  proceeded  the  inspiration  that  breathed  in  his 
former  outcries  against  monarchists  and  monocrats. 

Even  in  this  position  of  affairs  the  Democrats  could  not  rid  themselves  of 
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the  assumed  supremacy  of  Virginia.       This   State,   the   stronghold  of  the    CH/P. 

advocates  of  State  against  National  sovereignty,  seems  to  have  been  not  quite 

pure  in  its  assertion  of  its  great  political  principle  ;  for  it  did  undoubtedly  to  i\so</' 
labour  to  turn  its  familiar  title — "  The  Old  Dominion  " — into  something  real 
in  respect  of  the  other  States ;  whose  individual  sovereignty  it  was  almost 
as  strongly  opposed  to,  as  it  was  to  their  collective  sovereignty  in  the  nation. 
Let  the  Democrats  of  other  States  say  what  they  would,  Virginia  maintained 
that  it  had  the  right  to  give  Presidents  to  the  Union  ;  and  so  Randolph,  the 
Virginian,  proposed  Monroe,  the  Virginian  ;  just  as  Jefferson,  the  Virginian, 
nominated  Madison,  the  Virginian ;  disregarding  the  feelings  and  the  claims 
of  their  partisans  in  all  the  other  States  of  the  Confederation. 

Randolph  warmly  urged  Monroe  to  return  from  England,  where  he  was 
residing  at  this  time  as  ambassador  :  and  Jefferson  was  afterwards  charged,  by 
Monroe's  friends,  with  throwing  impediments  in  his  way  of  leaving  Europe, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  field  clear  for  his  own  candidate.  Whatever 
was  done  in  secret,  publicly  the  President  preserved  a  very  fair  appearance 
of  neutrality  regarding  the  claims  of  his  two  friends  ;  he  did  warn  Monroe 
against  reliance  upon  Randolph,  but,  according  to  his  biographer's  statement, 
"  he  abstained  from  any  active  measures  in  favour  of  either,  and  discharged 
the  very  delicate  duties  of  friendship  to  the  rivals,  with  scrupulous  fidelity  ; 
as  was  afterwards  virtually  acknowledged  by  both." 

From  Jefferson's  letters,  about  this  time,  we  learn  that  the  cares  and  respon 
sibilities  of  office  did  not  grow  lighter,  as  he  became  more  accustomed  to 
them  ;  and  that  he  smarted  more  than  ever  under  the  attacks  of  opponents  in 
Congress  and  the  press.  Still  he  does  not  appear  to  have  turned  a  repentant 
look  upon  the  share  he  had  taken  in  planting  round  the  steps  of  his  prede 
cessors  the  like  annoyances  and  impediments. 

"  That  there  is  only  one  minister  who  is  not  opposed  to  me,"  he  wrote  to 
Duane,  "  is  totally  unfounded.  There  never  was  a  more  harmonious,  a  more 
cordial,  Administration,  nor  even  a  moment  when  it  has  been  otherwise." 
1 '  That  there  is  an  ostensible  cabinet,  and  a  concealed  one,  a  public  profession, 
and  a  concealed  counter-action,  is  false.  That  I  have  denounced  Republicans 
by  the  epithet  of  Jacobins,  and  declared  that  I  would  appoint  none  but  those 
called  Moderates  of  both  parties,  and  that  I  have  avowed,  or  entertain,  any 
predilection  for  those  called  the  Third  Party,  or  Quids,  is  in  every  tittle  of  it 
false."  "  Our  situation  is  difficult,  and  whatever  we  do  is  liable  to  the  cri 
ticisms  of  those  who  wish  to  represent  it  awry.  If  we  recommend  measures 
in  a  public  message,  it  may  be  said  that  members  are  not  sent  here  to  obey 
the  mandates  of  the  President,  or  to  register  the  edicts  of  a  sovereign.  If  we 
express  opinions  in  conversation,  we  have  then  our  Charles  Jenkinsons  and 
back-door  counsellors.  [This  was  one  of  the  most  effective,  and  the  best 
grounded,  of  Randolph's  fierce  invectives  against  the  President.]  If  we  say 
nothing,  l  we  have  no  opinions,  no  plans,  no  cabinet.'  In  truth,  it  is  the 
fable  of  the  old  man,  his  son,  and  ass,  over  again." 

Writing  to  another  correspondent,  a  little  later,  he  says,  in  reference  to  the 
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CHI'JP<    same  troubles: — "When  a  gentleman,  through  zeal   for  the  public  service, 
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gentleman,  through  z< 

n  1S05  undertakes  to  do  the  public  business,  we  know  that  we  shall  hear  the  cant 
0  IS"'J  of  (  back-stairs  counsellors.'  But  we  never  heard  this  whilst  the  declaimer  was 
himself  a  '  back-stairs  man/  as  he  calls  it ;  but,  in  the  confidence  and  views  of 
the  Administration,  as  may  more  properly  and  respectfully  be  said.  [Jefferson 
was  truly  the  man  to  teach  political  partisans  the  proprieties  of  those  polemics ! 
He  whose  letters  and  secret  memoranda  contain  more  aspersions  upon  men 
of  unsullied  reputation,  more  gross  and  unfounded  imputations  against  his 
antagonists,  than  any  mass  of  writings  of  equal  amount,  from  any  statesman 
of  equal  standing  with  him  in  the  whole  world!]  But  if  the  Members  are 
to  know  nothing  but  what  is  important  enough  to  be  put  into  a  public  mes 
sage,  and  indifferent  enough  to  be  made  known  to  all  the  world ;  if  the  Ex 
ecutive  is  to  keep  all  other  information  to  himself,  and  the  House  to  plunge 
on  in  the  dark ;  it  becomes  a  government  of  chance,  and  not  of  design. 

"  The  imputation  [of  '  back-stairs '  and  other  more  ignoble  '  pages  '  and 
'  waiting-men ']  was  one  of  those  artifices  used  to  despoil  an  adversary  of  his 
most  effectual  arms  ;  [as  Jefferson  knew,  having  tried  a  similar  warfare ;]  and 
men  of  mind  will  place  themselves  above  a  gabble  of  this  order.  The  last 
session  of  Congress  was  indeed  an  uneasy  one  for  a  time  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
Members  penetrated  into  the  views  of  those  who  were  taking  a  new  course, 
they  rallied  in  as  solid  a  phalanx  as  I  have  ever  seen  act  together.  Indeed 
have  never  seen  a  House  of  better  dispositions."  Which,  remembering  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  his  own  partisans  in  it,  is  not  greatly  to  be  won 
dered  at. 

"  Among  the  artifices  of  unprincipled  party  writers,"  says  Tucker,  "  one  is 
to  suggest  dissensions  and  misunderstandings  among  the  leaders  of  the  oppo 
site  party.  These  insinuations  sometimes,  by  producing  jealousy  and  distrust 
among  friends,  cause  the  very  breach  they  have  falsely  announced ;  and 
though  they  fail  of  that  effect,  they  at  least  serve  as  aliment,  to  raise  party 
hopes,  and  cherish  party  malignity.  Mr.  Jefferson's  correspondence  alludes 
to  several  such  attempts,  all  of  which,  it  would  appear,  were  as  fruitless  as 
they  were  unfounded. 

"  It  seems  by  the  journals  of  the  day,  that  there  was  a  floating  rumour,  that 
Mr.  Gallatin  was  discontented  because  he  was  not  consulted  by  the  President 
on  some  of  his  leading  measures,  and  in  fact  that  there  was  no  regular  cabi 
net  council ;  and  while  this  departure  from  the  practice  of  the  former  Ad 
ministration  was  condemned  by  the  Federalists,  it  was  approved  and  defended 
by  their  opponents.  The  fact  was,  however,  that  neither  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
predecessors  was  more  regularly  in  the  habit  of  consulting  with  the  heads  of 
departments  than  he,  and  no  cabinet  could  ever  have  acted  with  more  harmony. 

"  It  was  in  reference  to  one  of  these  intimations,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote 
to  Mr.  Gallatin,  on  the  12th  of  October,  and  after  adverting  to  these  attempts 
to  produce  jealousy  among  the  members  of  the  Administration,  he  assures 
him  of  his  undiminished  confidence  and  esteem.  He  adds,  '  I  make  the  de 
claration,  that  no  doubts  or  jealousies,  which  often  beget  the  facts  they  fear, 
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may  find  a  moment's  harbour  in  either  of  our  minds.     Our  Administration, 
now  drawing   to  a  close,  I  have  a  sublime  pleasure  in  believing  will  be  dis-      D  J8?- 
tinguished  as  much  by  having  placed  itself  above  all  the  passions  which  could 
disturb  its  harmony,  as  by  the  great  operations,  by  which  it  will  have  ad 
vanced  the  well-being  of  the  nation.'  ' 

Notwithstanding  all  which,  his  biographer's  ingenious  representation,  and 
his  own  "  sublime  pleasure,"  not  many  months  afterwards,  he  wrote  to  his 
"  dear  and  ancient  friend,"  John  Dickinson,  those  words  we  have  already 
quoted.  "  I  have  tired  you,  my  friend,  with  a  long  letter.  But  your  tedium 
will  end  in  a  few  lines  more.  Mine  has  yet  two  years  to  endure.  I  am  tired 
of  an  office  where  I  can  do  no  more  good  than  many  others,  who  would  be 
glad  to  be  employed  in  it.  To  myself,  personally,  it  brings  nothing  but  un 
ceasing  drudgery,  and  daily  loss  of  friends.  Every  office  becoming  vacant, 
every  appointment  made,  me  donne  un  ingrat,  et  cent  ennemis.  My  only  con 
solation  is  in  the  belief,  that  my  fellow-citizens,  at  large,  give  me  credit  for 
good  intentions.  I  will  certainly  endeavour  to  merit  the  continuance  of  that 
uood  will,  which  follows  well-intended  actions  ;  and  their  approbation  will  be 
the  dearest  reward  I  can  carry  into  retirement."  Such  is  Jefferson's  remark 
able  testimony  to  the  sweetness  of  power,  actually  enjoyed. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year,  1806,  occurred  what  has  been  called 
"  Burr's  conspiracy,"  the  details  of  which  we  shall  give  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.  This  project  derived  most  of  its  alarming  quality  from  the  known 
audacity  of  Burr  himself;  and  in  itself  it  was  by  no  means  so  practicable 
as  was  supposed  at  the  moment  of  its  being  made  known  to  the  public 
in  general,  by  a  Proclamation  of  the  President,  cautioning  good  citizens 
against  joining  in  the  treasonable  enterprise.  Indeed,  when  he  came  before 
a  jury,  and  was  examined  soberly  and  thoroughly,  there  appeared  little  or 
nothing  to  justify  the  excitement  which  had  prevailed.  And  we  are  compel 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  much  of  this  excitement  had  been  purely  factitious  ; 
and  that  Jefferson  had  the  chief  hand  in  raising  it  to  the  imperial  height  and 
magnitude  which  at  one  time  the  affair  seemed  to  be  characterized  by.  Cer 
tainly  it  served  Jefferson's  purpose  admirably  well,  and  was  used  by  him 
with  his  customary  adroitness. 

Congress  assembled  whilst  the  Proclamation  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all, 
and  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  States  were  looking  out,  day  after  day,  for 
tidings  of  revolt  and  civil  war  from  the  West ;  and  had  prepared  their  minds 
for  a  summons  to  defend  their  hearths  and  institutions  against  the  violence  of 
a  homesprung  enemy.  It  was  on  the  1st  of  December ;  Theodore  Dwight 
appeared  in  the  House,  in  the  place  of  John  Cotton  Smith,  from  Connecticut ; 
there  was  a  new  member  from  New  Jersey ;  Michael  Leib,  too,  was  replaced 
by  John  Porter,  for  Pennsylvania ;  in  the  Senate,  Maryland  spoke  by  Philip 
Reed  instead  of  Robert  Wright ;  and  in  the  House,  by  Edward  Lloyd  in 
stead  of  Joseph  H.  Nicholson  ;  Edward  Burwell  came  in  place  of  Christopher 
Clark,  as  Representative  from  Virginia ;  John  Milledge  succeeded  James  Jack 
son  in  the  Senate,  for  Georgia,  and  in  the  Representatives,  William  W.  Bibb 
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CHAP,    and  Dennis  Smelt  succeeded  Bryan  and  Spalding  ;  Henry  Clay  sat  in  the 
Senate  for  Kentucky  in  the  room  of  Adair  :  and  Daniel  Clarke  appeared  as 

A.  D.  1805  *          ^  rr»         • 

to  isoy.    delegate  from  the  JNew  Orleans  lerritory. 

Next  day  Jefferson  sent  his  Message  to  Congress.  The  first  part  related 
entirely  to  "  our  foreign  relations,"  and  whilst  speaking  of  them  he  noticed 
"  the  criminal  attempt  of  certain  private  individuals,  to  decide  for  their 
country  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  by  commencing  active  and  unauthorized 
hostilities,"  which  he  had  "  by  proclamation,  as  well  as  by  special  orders," 
"  promptly  and  efficaciously  appeased."  And  after  alluding  fondly  to  his 
gun-boat  scheme,  he  returned  to  Burr  and  his  expedition  in  the  following 
ominous  paragraphs. 

"  In  a  country  whose  Constitution  is  derived  from  the  will  of  the  people, 
directly  expressed  by  their  free  suffrages  ;  where  the  principal  Executive 
functionaries,  and  those  of  the  Legislature,  are  renewed  by  them  at  short 
periods  ;  where,  under  the  character  of  juries,  they  exercise  in  person  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  judiciary  powers;  where  the  laws  are  consequently  so 
framed  arid  administered  as  to  bear  with  equal  weight  and  favour  on  all, 
restraining  no  man  in  the  pursuits  of  honest  industry,  and  securing  to  every 
one  the  property  which  that  acquires ;  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  any 
safeguards  could  be  needed  against  insurrection  or  enterprise,  on  the  public 
peace  or  authority. 

"  The  laws,  however,  aware  that  these  should  not  be  trusted  to  moral 
restraints  only,  have  wisely  provided  punishment  for  these  crimes  when  com 
mitted.  But  would  it  not  be  salutary  to  give  also  the  means  of  preventing 
their  commission  ?  Where  an  enterprise  is  meditated  by  private  individuals 
against  a  foreign  nation,  in  amity  with  the  United  States,  powers  of  preven 
tion,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  given  by  the  laws ;  would  they  not  be  as  reason 
able  and  useful,  where  the  enterprise  preparing  is  against  the  United  States  ? 
While  adverting  to  this  branch  of  law,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  in  enter 
prises  meditated  against  foreign  nations,  the  ordinary  process  of  binding  to 
the  observance  of  the  peace  and  good  behaviour,  could  it  be  extended  to  acts 
done  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  would  be  effectual  in  some 
cases,  where  the  offender  is  able  to  keep  out  of  sight  every  indication  of  his 
purpose,  which  could  draw  on  him  the  exercise  of  the  powers  now  given  by 
law." 

Upon  the  Indians,  on  this  occasion,  only  a  short  passage  was  bestowed  ; 
several  paragraphs  were  devoted  to  the  notice  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Explor 
ing  Expedition  ;  and  in  preparation  for  the  legislative  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  the  President  said,  —  "I  congratulate  you,  fellow-citizens,  on  the 
approach  of  the  period,  at  which  you  may  interpose  your  authority  constitu 
tionally,  to  withdraw  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  all  further  par 
ticipation  in  those  violations  of  human  rights,  which  have  been  so  long  con 
tinued  on  the  unoffending  inhabitants  of  Africa,  and  which  the  morality,  the 
reputation,  and  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  have  long  been  eager  to 
•proscribe. " 
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Further  congratulations  on   the   ground   of  the    prosperous   state   of  the    Cl\^p- 

Finances  followed  ;  upwards  of  three  millions  of  the  Funded  Debt  had  been — — 

paid,  during  the  year  ending  with  the  past  September;  and  by  the  close  of    toi809. 
the   current  year  upwards  of  twenty-three  millions  of  the  principal  of  that 
Debt  would  be  extinguished ! 

The  employment  of  the  surplus  revenue  on  internal  improvements,  and 
even  the  continuance  of  some  imposts  for  the  purpose  of  being  so  employed, 
was  also  spoken  of;  with  the  suggestion  of  an  addition  to  "  the  constitutional 
enumeration  of  the  Federal  powers."  Looking  forward  to  the  troubled  aspect 
of  the  foreign  affairs,  he  remarked,  "  Our  duty  is  to  act  upon  things  as  they 
are,  and  to  make  reasonable  provision  for  whatever  there  may  be."  And 
with  sundry  hints  of  a  practical  character,  and  cautions,  and  promises,  he 
ended. 

Out  of  Burr's  movements  arose  one  of  the  most  interesting  questions  of  the 
session,  which  we  must  mark  all  the  more  emphatically,  because  of  the  great 
stress  laid  by  Jefferson  upon  the  necessity  for  a  Bill  of  Rights,  when  the  Con 
stitution  was  first  submitted  to  the  States  for  their  sanction.  On  the  22nd  of 
January,  1807,  the  President  sent  to  Congress  a  Message,  developing  the 
alleged  treason  of  Burr  and  his  associates.  On  the  26th  he  sent  a  second 
Message,  on  the  same  subject.  Before  this  the  Senate,  in  secret  session,  on 
the  motion  of  William  B.  Giles,  already  known  to  us  as  a  valuable  coadjutor 
of  Jefferson's,  (the  rules  ordinarily  followed  being  neglected  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  members,)  had  passed,  nemine  cojitradicente,  a  bill  for  "  sus 
pending  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  "  for  three  months.  And  they  asked  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  concur  in  placing  the  liberties  of  all  the  citizens 
of  the  entire  Union  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  because  Burr,  "  with 
ton  boats,  containing  six  men  each,"  was  said  to  have  conspired  against  the 
government  at  Washington. 

This  proceeding  was  manifestly  a  copy  of  the  course  attempted  by  Governor 
Claiborne  of  the  Territory  of  New  Orleans,  who  had  required,  but  in  vain, 
the  territorial  legislature  to  suspend  that  writ.  The  House  imitated  the  pro 
vincial  legislature ;  and  on  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  sent  by  the  Senate, 
it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  thirteen  against  nineteen. 
Tucker,  who  is  ashamed  of  this  business,  states,  that — "  in  truth,  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate  in  a  moment  of  surprise,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  ne 
cessary  to  prevent  the  escape  of  public  offenders ;  and  it  affords  a  good  prac 
tical  illustration  of  the  propriety  of  the  rule  which  forbids  hasty  enactments." 
The  House  resented  the  attempt  so  warmly,  that  a  string  of  resolutions, 
directing  the  introduction  of  a  bill  "  more  effectually  to  secure  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  to  persons  in  custody  of  the  United  States," 
was,  at  a  later  period  of  the  session,  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  only. 

Whether  this  was  what  the  paragraphs  in  the  President's  opening  Message 
foreshadowed  or  not,  we  cannot  certainly  say.  But  we  note,  without  great 
surprise,  that  Jefferson  has  recorded  no  disapproval  of  this  endeavour  to  vio 
late  the  most  fundamental  proposition  of  the  Constitution.  We  arc  sure  that, 
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CHAP,  had  the  Federalists  proposed  to   suspend  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  the 

• —      —  sound  of  his  alarm  would  have  vibrated  on  the  cars  of  remotest  posterity. 

to  1809.    And  we  cannot  clearly  acquit  him  of  all  participation  in  this  attempt  upon  the 

liberties   of  America.      The  contrast  between   the   proceedings  of  the  two 

Houses  also  requires  to  be  noted ;  as  it  casts  a  little  slur  upon  that  branch  of 

the  Legislature,  which  represents  the  State  governments. 

Two  other  attempts  were  made  in  other  and  more  literally  exact  ways,  to 
comply  with  the  President's  suggestion  ;  but  the  only  result  was,  to  authorize 
him  to  employ  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  in  all  circumstances 
where  he  already  possessed  the  right  of  calling  out  the  militia. 

We  have  recorded  the  entrance  of  Henry  Clay  into  the  Senate,  this  session. 
One  of  his  biographers,  with  sufficient  pride,  celebrates  the  part  he  took  in 
vindicating  by  speech  and  vote  a  project  of  Internal  Improvement,  at  that 
time  engrossing  the  attention  of  Congress.  This  was  the  erection  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Potomac  at  Georgetown ;  and  the  young  statesman  regarded  it  as, 
"  beyond  a  doubt,"  within  the  power  of  the  general  Legislature  "  to  con 
struct  such  works  of  Internal  Improvement  as  should  be  found  necessary 
fully  to  effect  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  Constitution." 

Clay  also  presented  a  resolution  urging  an  appropriation  for  a  canal  in 
Kentucky,  and  made  an  able  report  in  its  favour,  as  chairman  of  a  Select 
Committee,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  :  and  another  resolution,  to  pro 
vide  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  which  was  adopted 
by  a  large  majority  in  the  Senate;  but  postponed  indefinitely  by  the  House, 
when  sent  to  them  for  their  concurrence. 

"  Upon  his  motion,  also,"  we  are  told,  "a  call  was  made  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  all  the  information  in  his  possession,  concerning  the  open 
ing  of  canals,  and  the  various  other  works  of  internal  improvement,  com 
menced  or  carried  forward  under  the  direction  of  Congress."  This,  which 
indicates  the  progress  of  this  question,  as  well  as  the  prominence  of  the  young 
Senator,  we  insert  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  very  important  matter  be 
fore  our  readers'  minds.  Other  projects  of  a  similar  nature  were  entertained 
and  discussed,  and  of  them  some  will  require  attention  as  we  proceed  with 
our  story. 

By  far  the  most  momentous  business  of  the  session,  however,  was  the  bill 
for  the  prohibition  of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  at  the  time  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  Constituent  Convention,  for  the  putting  an  end  to  that 
species  of  merchandise.  There  was  considerable  unanimity  expressed  in  be 
half  of  the  prohibition ;  and  in  the  end  the  measure  passed  without  much 
opposition,  but  the  various  provisions  and  details  of  the  bill  were  discussed, 
through  more  than  two  months,  with  the  wonted  heat. 

The  different  schemes, — by  which  the  members  of  the  two  great  sections 
of  the  Union  sought  to  solve  this  portion  of  the  immeasurable  and  continu 
ally  increasing  difficulty,  with  which  the  unwise  selfishness  of  one  portion 
of  the  community  had  encumbered  the  whole, — possess  little  interest  for  us 
oy.ccnt  as  signs  of  the  effects  of  this  "  institution1'  upon  those  who  hud  sub- 
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mitted  to  be  themselves  slaves  to  it;    and  of  the  original  "compromise"   CHAP. 
and  bargain,  by  which  those  who  might  have  been  free,  of  their  own  accord 


1 


undertook  to  share  the  yoke.  to  1305. 

How  instructive,  for  example,  is  the  proposal  of  Early  of  Georgia,  that  slaves 
illegally  imported  should  be  declared  forfeited,  and  should  be  "  sold  for  life" 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  !  As  if  they,  poor  wretches,  and  not  the 
traders,  had  broken  the  law !  And  again,  how  instructive,  to  see  Josiah 
Quincy  of  Massachusetts  argue  in  favour  of  this  infamous  proposal,  because 
he  saw  no  other  way  of  bringing  the  miserable  beings  under  the  control  of 
the  central  government,  and  rescuing  them  from  the  grasp  of  the  slave-hold 
ing  States ! 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  the  Southern  men  that  Africans  stolen 
from  their  natural  liberty,  could  only  be  restored  to  it,  by  any  honourable  or 
rational  power  rescuing  them  from  the  men-stealers  ;  nor  to  have  struck 
either  the  Northern  men  or  Southern, that  to  speak  of  such  persons  as  "  en 
titled  to  their  freedom,"  implied  what  was  as  false  in  fact  as  in  morals.  Per 
haps  there  was  prudence,  or  even  some  amount  of  wisdom,  in  the  proposal  to 
apprentice  the  released  thralls  for  terms  of  years,  under  the  surveillance  of 
some  properly  appointed  officers  ;  but  many  who  were  in  favour  of  this 
scheme  were  moved  rather  by  the  fear  of  being  unmistakeably  on  either  side 
on  the  moot-point  of  slavery  or  freedom,  than  by  any  nobler  or  larger  motive. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  violation  of  the  law  should  be  punished  by  death ; 
and  this  led  to  the  complete  exposure  of  the  falsehood  of  the  recriminatory 
taunt  which  had  been  usually  thrown  back  upon  the  New  Englanders,  when 
they  reproached  the  South  for  its  slaves, — that  they  were  the  importers  of 
the  merchandise,  and  therefore  had  no  right  to  speak.  The  South  strongly 
opposed  this  suggestion,  for  it  knew  that  the  traffic  was  not  carried  on  by  the 
men  of  the  North ;  and  it  had  an  uneasy  apprehension  that  there  was  no  es 
sential  difference  between  the  guilt  of  making  and  that  of  keeping  men 
slaves,  if  guilt  were  to  be  confessed,  in  connexion  with  the  matter,  at  all. 

The  principle  of  State  sovereignty,  of  necessity  played  its  part  in  this  pro 
tracted  debate,  being  invoked  by  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion  on  the  matter 
in  hand ;  and  in  the  end  actually  carrying  the  most  important  part  of  the 
bill.  For  "  forfeiture,"  "  freedom,"  "  apprenticeship,"  ceded  to  the  provision 
that  the  wretches  imported  contrary  to  the  law  should  be  disposed  of  accord 
ing  to  the  direction  of  the  State  into  which  they  were  introduced ;  the  only 
stipulation  being  that  the  ownership  neither  of  the  trader  who  imported,  nor 
of  the  purchaser  or  consignee,  should  be  recognised. 

How  more  than  one  Southern  man  denounced  certain  features  of  the  bill, 
and  threatened  resistance  "  with  their  lives  "  to  them, — how  Randolph  de 
clared  that  the  Union  must  be  dissolved  if  other  parts  were  not  omitted, — how 
amongst  the  members  from  the  Slave  States  themselves  were  found  some,  who 
voted  for  the  more  humane  and  enlightened  of  its  provisions,  whilst  Northern 
Federalists  deserted  the  righteous  cause,  and  supported  the  most  violent  pro 
posals  cf  the  slavery  men,  can  easily  be  imagined.  One  fact  \vas  made  clear 
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CHAP,   by  the  debate,  that  it  was  force,  and  force  alone,  that  was  relied  upon  by  the 
— •  advocates  of  slavery,  as  the  vindication  and   defence  of  their  "  institution." 

A.  D.  1S05  i  T  •  T    • 

to  1809.  No  argument,  no  appeal  to  morality,  or  right,  or  political  consistency, — the 
Declaration  of  Independence  itself  was  flouted  by  one  audacious  Republican, 
— nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  relied  upon  against  slavery.  The  choice  lay 
between  putting  it  down  by  force,  which  meant  civil  war, — and  the  North  was 
wholly  unprepared  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  that  high-handed  way; — and  the 
leaving  it  to  demonstrate  itself  wrong,  by  failing  commercially, — a  weary  and 
almost  hopeless  watch,  even  for  the  most  sanguine  and  trustful. 

A  fine  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  with  forfeiture  of  the  vessel,  forbade  the 
regular  trade ;  and  one  of  five  thousand  dollars,  with  forfeiture  of  the  vessel 
likewise,  forbade  the  engaging  in  the  traffic  casually.  Importation  and  sale 
was  to  be  punished  by  fine,  not  below  one  thousand  nor  above  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  imprisonment  varying  between  five  and  ten  years.  A  fine  of 
eight  hundred  dollars  was  to  be  laid  on  the  purchaser,  who  should  know  that 
the  slave  was  imported  contrary  to  this  act.  The  States  severally  were  to 
dispose  of  such  slaves.  And  to  prevent  contraband  trade,  by  means  of  the 
coasting  vessels,  it  was  enacted  that  each  coaster  should  have  entered  in  its 
papers  full  descriptions  of  all  slaves  on  board  for  transport,  under  penalty  of 
heavy  fine  and  forfeiture.  With  other  regulations  tending  in  the  same  di 
rection,  but  leaving  the  question  of  slavery  itself  untouched,  and  the  right  of 
slavery  unrecognised. 

Besides  these  labours,  Congress  repealed  the  tax  on  salt,  and  made  a  liberal 
compensation  to  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  their  companions,  in  dona 
tions  of  land  ;  which  latter  grant  ought  to  have  been  tried  at  least  by  Jeffer 
son's  favourite  test,  of  constitutionality,  before  being  made.  "  The  votes  in 
both  Houses,"  according  to  Tucker,  "  showed,  that  if  the  President  had  lost 
a  small  number  of  his  former  supporters,  he  had  the  undiminished  confi 
dence  and  attachment  of  the  rest,  constituting  the  great  body  of  the  Repub 
lican  party."  And  with  this  second  session,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1807,  the 
ninth  Congress  expired. 

Matters  of  the  highest  moment  were  in  progress,  during  the  period  we  have 
been  speaking  of;  and  in  due  course  they  will  come  under  our  notice.  That 
which  most  concerns  us  here  was  the  expedition  of  Burr,  which,  as  it  really 
related  far  more  to  the  Western  region  than  it  did  either  to  Mexico  or  Wash 
ington,  will  be  fully  described  in  another  chapter.  Here,  however,  we  must 
speak  of  his  trial,  which  was  an  affair  of  general  interest,  and  which  can  be  un 
derstood  without  very  particular  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  his  "  conspiracy." 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  1806,  that  the  movements  of 
the  ex-Vice-president  in  the  Western  country  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
government.  He  had  purchased  some  boats  on  the  Ohio,  and  was  building 
others,  and  was  also  engaging  men  to  navigate  them,  and  accompany  him  on 
some  enterprise  down  that  river.  Avowedly,  his  intention  was  to  found  a 
settlement  at  Washita,  in  Louisiana;  but  his  known  audacity  and  fondness 
for  intrigue,  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  preparations  he  was  making,  his 
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broken   character   and  fortunes,  and  what  appeared  to  be  intimations  of  a   c  "^  P. 
widely  different  object,  incautiously  given  by  some  of  his  associates,  induced  — 
the  suspicion,  that  he  hoped  either  to  seize  upon  New  Orleans,  and  to  erect    to  {aw. 
as  much  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  as  he  could  acquire  into  an  independ 
ent  government ;  or  to  invade  Mexico,  and  enrich  himself  by  land-piracy, 
and  a  foray  into  that  wealthy  colony  of  Spain. 

From  the  moment  that  such  ulterior  and  treasonable  designs  were  appre 
hended,  he  was  closely  watched  by  the  agents  of  the  government ;  for  Jeffer 
son  did  not  invariably  eschew  the  instruments  and  appliances  of  monarchies. 
At  Natchez,  whilst  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans,  he  was  cited  to  appear  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Mississippi  Territory.  But  his  projects,  whatever 
they  were,  had  been  enveloped  in  such  a  web  of  secrecy,  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  obtain  evidence  sufficient  to  convict  him,  and  he  was  discharged. 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  hearing  that  several  persons,  who  were  under 
suspicion  of  being  his  accomplices,  had  been  arrested  at  New  Orleans  and 
other  places,  he  privately  left  Natchez,  but  was  apprehended  on  the  river 
Tombigbee,  and  was  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  Richmond,  on  the  26th  of 
March,  1807. 

Next  day  he  was  arrested  there  by  the  marshal,  on  the  charge  of  preparing 
an  expedition  against  the  territories  of  Spain,  and  on  an  examination  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  admitted  to  bail,  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

Momentous  as  this  trial  was  in  itself,  it  was  made  the  occasion  for  the  ma 
nifestations  of  party  spirit,  the  tendency  of  which  was  in  the  last  degree 
mischievous.  "  It  became  a  favourite  object  with  the  Federal  party  to  obtain 
Burr's  acquittal,  and  even  to  maintain  his  innocence,  for  the  sake  of  thwart 
ing  the  measures  of  the  Executive,  and  of  proving  the  President  vindictive 
and  tyrannical.  The  other  side  felt  the  indignation  which  the  schemes  im 
puted  to  Burr  would  naturally  excite,  heightened  by  the  desire  of  counteract 
ing  their  adversaries."  And  as  for  Jefferson,  the  President,  who  ought  to 
have  maintained  the  most  dignified  impartiality, — "  He  felt  so  much  anxiety 
to  frustrate  what  he  seemed  to  regard  as  an  unprincipled  determination  in 
the  Federalists  to  screen  a  state  criminal  and  a  party  bias  in  the  judges, 
merely  because  that  criminal  was  now  his  enemy,  that  he  kept  up  a  regular 
correspondence  with  the  United  States'  [District]  Attorney,  Mr.  Hay,  con 
cerning  the  prosecution,  and  gave  his  counsel  freely  throughout  its  whole 
progress." 

Professor  Tucker,  who  speaks  thus,  appears  to  be  unconscious  of  the  argu 
ment  he  affords  an  unsubvertible  basis  for,  in  favour  of  Burr's  innocence. 
For,  as  we  shall  see,  he  was  acquitted  in  the  end,  although  he  had  against 
him  the  whole  of  the  Republican  party  and  their  inextinguishable  ire.  Nor 
does  he  seem  conscious  of  the  grievous  impropriety  of  the  part  taken  by  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union.  Leaving  out  of  sight  the  exalted  office  he 
rilled,  Jefferson  was  the  last  man  in  the  whole  country  who  ought  to  have 
promoted  the  trial  of  any  one  for  projecting  a  hostile  attack  upon  a  power 
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C  Hn  P  friendly  to  America,  or  for  high  treason  on  the  ground  of  his  having  levied 
A  p  ]ii(t.  war  against  the  United  States.  We  cannot  forget  how  he  had  justified  the 
to  isoy.  hostilities  which  were  carried  on  by  privateers  against  Great  Britain,  how  he 
had  justified  the  renegade  Americans  who  like  pirates  or  parricides  harassed 
the  commerce  of  the  New  Englanders,  how  he  ridiculed  the  warlike  prepara 
tions  against  "  the  Whisky  rebellion."  And  had  Washington  or  Adams  writ 
ten  almost  daily  to  the  public  prosecutor  of  any  of  the  state  criminals  during 
their  Administrations,  we  can  imagine  the  complaints  and  anathemas  that 
would  have  pealed  through  the  land. 

Even  this,  however,  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  this  part  of  the  case  before 
us.  There  is  something  far  worse  than  distasteful  in  the  undisguised  intro 
duction  of  party-spirit  into  matters  of  the  kind  we  are  speaking  of.  If  truth 
and  justice  are  the  safeguards  of  national  life, — if,  as  the  Psalmist  wrote,  it  is 
"  righteousness  "  that  "  exalts  a  people," — and  who  that  has  studied  History 
can  doubt  it  ? — then,  far  more  portentous  for  the  future  of  the  Union  than 
the  incompatibility  of  the  interests  of  the  Northern  States  and  the  South,  or 
of  the  Agricultural  interests  and  the  Commercial,  or  the  Slave  States  arid  the 
Free, — nay,  even  than  that  radical  antagonism  between  the  upholders  of 
State  sovereignty  and  those  who  advocate  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nation  en 
tire, — is  this,  not  sufferance  merely  of  party-spirit,  but  actual  and  forcible 
introduction  of  it,  when  the  question  is  of  justice  only. 

Well  and  truly  does  Tucker  observe, — "  There  is,  indeed,  much  connected 
with  this  project,  and  its  prosecution,  on  which  we  cannot  look  back  without 
regret,  and  even  mortification."  And  although  he  seems  to  regard  as  per 
haps  the  worst  thing  in  the  whole,  the  flagrant  violation  of  common  decency, 
showed  in  the  invitation  of  the  Chief  Justice,  (who  was,  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
a  Federalist;  Tucker  being  a  Jeffersonian,)  by  one  of  the  prisoner's  counsel, 
to  a  dinner  party,  where  the  criminal  himself  figured  as  a  guest ;  he  has 
undesignedly  stated  what  throws  all  such  displays  into  the  shade  ;  and  will 
justify  the  entertainment  of  "regret"  and  "mortification,"  ever  more  poign 
ant,  as  ages  of  noble  achievements,  and  nobler  endeavours,  shall  teach  the 
American  people  what  national  glory  and  honour  are. 

The  trial  began  on  the  22nd  of  May,  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Richmond ; 
before  Judges  Marshall  and  Griffin.  John  Baker,  Benjamin  Botts,  John 
Wickham,  Edmund  Randolph,  and  Luther  Martin,  and  at  a  subsequent  day 
Charles  Lee,  appeared  as  counsel  for  Burr ;  and  to  oppose  them  were  Ca3sar 
A.  Rodney,  (Attorney-general  in  the  place  of  Breckenridgc,  since  the  be 
ginning  of  the  year,)  George  Hay,  (with  whom  Jefferson  corresponded  so 
sedulously,)  Alexander  M'Rae,  and  William  Wirt.  Burr  himself,  who  had 
-obtained  no  slight  distinction  at  the  bar  of  New  York,  acted  as  his  own  coun 
sel  also. 

Many  days  were  consumed  in  the  selection  of  a  grand  jury.  It  was  not 
easy  to  find  impartial  men  qualified  for  that  function;  and  after  all,  it  is 
questionable,  whether  some  of  the  jurors  were  not  prepossessed  with  the  be 
lief  in  the  prisoner's  guilt.  For  a  whole  month  the  examination  of  witnesses 
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in  the   preliminary  trial  proceeded,  and   time  was  wasted  in  interlocutory   CHAP. 
motions,  discussions   concerning  the  evidence  that  should  go   to  the   grand.  - 
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jury,  the  competency  of  the  Court  to  summon  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  to  compel  the  production  of  papers,  and  similar  schemes  for 
delaying  and  wearying  out  the  jury  and  the  Court. 

Nor  were  there  other  schemes  wanting.  Thus  when  Dr.  Erick  Bollman 
was  called  as  a  witness  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  Hay,  in  open  court, 
and  by  order  of  Jefferson,  tendered  him  a  pardon,  which  he  indignantly  re 
fused,  asserting  his  innocence  of  any  act  requiring  a  pardon. 

The  story  of  this  strange  manoeuvre  may  be  given  in  brief.  In  the  month 
of  December  preceding,  this  Dr.  Bollman  was  arrested  by  General  Wilkin 
son,  and  by  order  of  the  President;  and  was  brought  to  Washington,  To 
clear  himself,  he  obtained  an  interview  with  the  President,  and  was  after 
wards  requested  by  him,  in  an  autograph  note,  to  put  his  statements  into 
writing,  "  Thomas  Jefferson  giving  him,"  so  ran  the  President's  own  words, 
"  his  word  of  honour,  that  they  shall  never  be  used  against  himself,  and  that 
the  paper  shall  never  go  out  of  his  hand."  Bollman  incautiously  complied ; 
and  it  was  on  this  written  statement,  procured  from  him  under  these  promises, 
that  this  proffered  pardon  was  founded,  and  Hay  actually  had  the  document  in 
his  hands,  at  the  time  he  tendered  the  pardon  to  the  justly  indignant  Doctor. 

Jefferson  was  disposed  to  make  very  short  work  with  poor  Dr.  Bollman. 
He  wrote  to  Hay, — "  You  ask  what  is  to  be  done  if  Bollman  finally  rejects 
his  pardon,  and  the  judge  decides  it  to  have  110  effect?  Move  to  commit 
him  immediately  for  treason  or  misdemeanour,  as  you  think  the  evidence  will 
support ;  let  the  Court  decide  where  he  shall  be  sent  for  trial ;  and  on  appli 
cation  I  will  have  the  marshal  aided  in  his  transportation,  with  the  executive 
means."  On  the  conviction  of  Burr,  Hay  was  instructed  to  have  a  host  more, 
"  whose  agency  has  been  so  prominent  as  to  mark  them  as  proper  objects  of 
punishment,"  committed ;  but,  "  as  to  obscure  offenders,  and  repenting  ones, 
let  them  lie  for  consideration."  He  further  tells  his  correspondent  that  he 
has  found  up  a  new  witness,  whose  evidence  might  tend  to  prove  that  "  the 
most  clamorous  defenders  of  Burr  are  all  his  accomplices  ;"  and  to  fix  upon 
Luther  Martin  "  raisprision  of  treason  at  least,"  and  so  to  '•'  put  down  that 
unprincipled  and  impudent  Federal  bull-dog."  "  Shall  we  move  to  commit 
Luther  Martin  as  particeps  criminis  with  Burr?"  he  asks;  and  in  a  P.  S., 
"Will  you  send  us  half  a  dozen  blank  subpoenas  ?"  This  is  a  strange  charac 
ter  for  the  Executive  to  appear  in ;  but  it  is  Jefferson,  and  portrayed  by 
himself. 

"  Other  arrests,"  says  Burr's  biographer  and  friend,  "  were  made  during 
this  military  reign  of  terror  ;  viz.  Generals  Adair  and  Dayton,  Blennerhasset, 
Swartout,  Alexander,  Smith,  Ogden,  &c."  But  perhaps  the  following  is 
more  astonishing  than  the  arrest  of  suspected  criminals  and  traitors. 

"  While  the  jury  were  deliberating,"  writes  Sullivan,  "  the  Court  were  en 
gaged  in  a  long  argument  on  a  motion  to  punish  General  Wilkinson  for  con 
tempt  of  Court,  in  having  unlawfully  caused  one  Knox  to  be  arrested,  im- 
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CHAP,    prisoned,  and  forcibly  conducted  on  board  a  United  States'  vessel,  called  the 
-    '  Revenge,'  at  New  Orleans;  and  thence  brought  as  a  witness  against  Burr. 

to  isoD.  The  proceedings  of  Wilkinson  appear  to  have  been  arbitrary  and  oppressive, 
and  enforced  by  his  military  authority  ;  but  the  Chief  Justice  decided,  that  he 
was  not  chargeable  with  contempt.  Wilkinson  came  from  New  Orleans  in 
the  same  vessel.  The  precise  charge  against  him  was,  that  he  had  used  illegal 
means,  and  had  invaded  the  privilege  of  witnesses,  tending  to  the  corruption 
of  evidence,  and  materially  to  affect  the  justice  and  dignity  of  the  Court,  so  as 
to  subject  him  to  process  of  contempt.  But,  as  before  stated,  the  charge  was 
not  sustained." 

When  we  relate  Burr's  proceedings  in  detail,  mention  will  be  made  of  a 
letter,  in  cipher,  from  Burr  to  Wilkinson,  which  the  latter  sent  to  Jefferson, 
and  which  was  shown  by  the  President  to  Henry  Clay,  (who  had  acted  as 
counsel  for  Burr  in  a  trial  in  Kentucky,)  and  convinced  him  of  Burr's  guilt, 
as  well  it  might, — before  its  history  was  known.  "  That  letter  Wilkinson 
altered,  and  then  deciphered  it.  The  forgery  was  detected  before  the  grand 
jury,  and  he  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  although  he  had  sworn  to 
the  translation  being  correct  in  all  its  points." 

The  grand  jury,  on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  June,  pronounced  Burr,  with 
Herman  Blennerhasset,  General  Dayton,  and  Smith,  guilty  of  high  treason 
and  misdemeanour.  Burr  was  then  committed  to  prison,  but  on  the  repre 
sentation  of  his  counsel,  that  the  prisoner's  health  was  likely  to  be  affected  by 
confinement  in  the  jail,  and  that  his  counsel  could  not  have  free  communica 
tion  with  him  there,  the  Court  allowed  him  to  be  removed  to  the  public- 
house  he  had  previously  occupied,  and  to  be  placed  under  a  guard.  "  This 
and  other  indulgences  granted  him  gave  great  scandal,  at  the  time,  to  most  of 
the  Republican  party,"  says  Tucker.  On  the  other  hand,  Matthew  L.  Davis, 
Burr's  friend,  states,  that  "  a  description  of  the  outrages  and  cruelty  which  he 
endured,  would  fill  volumes  ;"  but  he  casually  informs  us,  that  they  included 
"  a  polite  and  civil  man — altogether  unlike  the  idea  one  would  form  of  a 
jailer  ;"  "  two  candles  "  three  hours  every  evening  after  the  curfeiv  ;  with 
"  oranges,  lemons,  pine-apples,  apricots,  cream,  butter,  ice,  and  some  ordinary 
articles,"  sent  by  admirers  of  both  sexes,  "  three  or  four  sorts  of  wine,"  un 
restricted  communications  with  his  friends  "  without  the  presence  of  a  spy ;" 
and  letters  (some  scented  with  musk,  and  betraying  secrets  thereby,  as  Blen 
nerhasset  thought)  not  opened  by  other  than  his  own  hands.  His  daughter 
visited  him,  and  had  a  bed-room  and  parlour  to  herself, — "  the  bed-room,"  he 
told  her  before-hand,  "  has  three  large  closets,  and  it  is  a  much  more  com 
modious  room  than  you  ever  had  in  your  life."  It  must  be  confessed  that 
some  of  these  "  outrages  and  cruelties  "  were  agreeable  enough  ;  and  that  his 
martyrdom  was  made  tolerably  easy  to  him. 

He  was  put  on  his  trial  on  the  3rd  of  August,  the  Court  having  adjourned 
to  that  day.  From  the  5th  to  the  16th,  it  was  engaged  in  obtaining  a  jury, 
(no  easy  task,  for  "  party  feelings  had  taken  so  strong  a  hold,  that  almost 
every  person  called  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind,  from  rumours  and 
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newspaper  statements,")   and  discussing  points  of  law.     On  the   17th,  the    CHAP. 

treason  case  was  opened ;  and  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  called  by  the  

government  commenced.  l°  iso». 

The  charges  against  him  were,  that  he  had  excited  insurrection,  rebellion, 
and  war,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1806,  at  Blennerhasset's  Island,  in  Vir 
ginia  ;  and  that  he  had  also  traitorously  intended  to  take  possession  of  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  with  force  and  arms.  To  all  which  Burr  pleaded  "  Not 
guilty."  The  line  of  defence  adopted  by  Burr's  counsel  was  the  overthrow 
ing  of  the  evidence  of  Wilkinson,  Eaton,  and  Truxtun ;  for,  as  to  the  fact  of 
his  having  entertained  some  designs  of  the  nature  of  those  he  stood  charged 
with,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  Wilkinson  was  open  to  the  imputation  of 
being  in  receipt  of  a  pension,  or  what  resembled  it,  from  the  Spanish  vice 
roy  ;  and  Eaton  was  called  to  prove  an  intention  on  the  part  of  Burr,  the 
prosecutors  finding  it  rather  difficult  to  make  the  overt  acts  they  were  able 
to  establish,  look  like  the  levying  of  war. 

Jefferson,  as  it  appears,  was  in  too  great  haste  to  strike  his  quarry;  and  in 
consequence,  he  was  driven  to  the  absurd  position,  for  him,  of  having  (as 
Burr  said)  to  outdo  Samuel  Chase  himself,  in  the  doctrine  of  levying  war  "  by 
construction  of  law,"  and  of  making  a  near  approach  to  that  he  had  so  warmly 
denounced,  "  constructive  treason."  And  Burr's  counsel,  having  their  senses 
quickened  by  the  oversight  of  their  astute  client,  were  not  slow  to  turn  this  to 
his  advantage.  It  could  not  be  proved  that,  if  the  alleged  overt  act  did  take 
place,  Burr  was  present  and  took  part  in  it,  for  he  happened  to  be  hundreds 
of  miles  away,  in  another  State,  at  the  time  specified.  And  Marshall,  in  his 
opinion,  delivered  on  the  31st  of  August,  submitted  to  the  jury  that,  whether 
or  not  the  assembling  of  the  men  in  Blennerhasset's  Island  were  the  "  levy 
ing  of  war,"  the  presence  of  Burr,  being  no  where  alleged,  except  in  the 
indictment,  the  overt  act  was  not  proved  by  so  much  as  a  single  witness,  and 
consequently,  all  other  testimony  was  irrelevant. 

Next  day,  Hay  stated  that  he  must  leave  the  case  with  the  jury ;  and  a 
verdict  was  after  a  short  time  returned,  which,  though  objected  to  by  Burr 
as  informal,  was  allowed  to  stand,  and  was  in  fact,  Not  guilty.  The  indict 
ment  against  Burr's  alleged  associates  in  his  treason,  were  thereupon  relin 
quished  ;  and  Burr's  second  trial  came  on.  The  jury  was  impannelled  on 
the  9th  of  September  ;  the  substance  of  the  charge  being  that  the  accused  was 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  in  setting  on  foot  a  military  enterprise  against  a 
foreign  power,  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace. 

After  the  prosecution  had  examined  some  of  their  witnesses,  and  the  Court 
had  decided  that  the  testimony  of  others  was  not  relevant,  Hay  moved  that 
the  jury  should  be  discharged.  But  Burr,  who  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
advantage  he  had  gained,  insisted  upon  a  verdict ;  and  as  the  Court  agreed 
that  the  jury  could  not  be  discharged  without  the  consent  of  the  accused,  and 
that  they  must  give  a  verdict,  they  retired,  and  soon  returned  and  pronounced 
him  "  Not  guilty."  This  was  on  the  15th  of  September;  but  the  President 
was  not  without  another  string  to  his  bow  ;  and  the  whole  matter  was  once 
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CHAP,  more  examined,  and   in  the  course  of  it,  (so  Burr  wrote   to  his   daughter,) 
Wilkinson  "  acknowledged,  very  modestly,  that  he  had  made  certain  altcra- 


to  1809.  tions  in  the  letter  received  from  me,  by  erasures,  &c.,  and  then  swore  it  to  be 
a  true  copy."  And  the  issue  was  a  committal  of  Burr  and  Blennerhasset  for 
trial  in  the  District  of  Ohio,  upon  the  old  charges.  They  gave  bail  for  their 
appearance,  and  were  set  at  liberty  ;  but  after  all  they  were  never  tried,  hav 
ing  forfeited  their  recognisances.  The  other  trials  all  came  to  nought ;  only 
one  of  the  so-called  "  conspirators  "  was  brought  in  Guilty,  and  he  only  of  a 
misdemeanour. 

Marshall,  whom  Jefferson  fondly  hoped  to  find  the  means  of  bringing 
within  reach  of  the  arm  of  the  law,  because  he  had  not  conducted  this  pro 
tracted  trial  to  the  end  that  the  President  desired,  seems  to  have  recommitted 
Burr,  with  a  view  to  afford  what  gratification  he  could  to  the  Executive. 
But  Hay  advised  the  government  to  desist  from  further  prosecution.  No 
one  really  doubted  that  Burr  was  guilty  of  some  attempt  upon  the  peace  of 
the  States  ;  and  when  the  ex-Vice-president  betook  himself  to  Europe,  and 
disappeared  from  the  stage  political,  and  from  almost  all  eyes,  save  Jeffer 
son's,  which  folloAved  him  continually,  unforgivingly, — the  general  opinion 
was  converted  into  a  certainty.  But  matters  of  vastly  greater  moment,  and 
of  the  most  exciting  character,  had  occurred  ;  and  this  attempt  of  Jefferson 
to  rout  his  routed  foe  again,  and  again  to  slay  his  slain,  was  lost  sight  of,  in 
the  prospect  of  a  renewal  of  war  with  Great  Britain.  As  we  shall  relate  at 
large  in  the  next  chapter. 

Here,  perhaps,  we  can  best  insert  some  observations  on  the  "  Literature  of 
America,"  at  this  period,  which  a  letter  of  Jefferson's,  and  an  essay  of  Fisher 
Ames  on  the  subject,  can  supply  or  suggest. 

A  young  man,  John  Norvell  the  name  of  him,  requested  the  President's 
counsel  upon  a  course  of  political  reading,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  a 
newspaper.  He  was,  it  is  probable,  hoping  to  establish  a  journal,  in  which 
facts  and  philosophy  should  be  substituted  for  declamation  and  slander  ;  and 
Jefferson,  the  most  exalted  politique  in  the  land,  seemed  to  him  the  fittest 
person  to  ask  advice  of.  Ingenuous  requests  like  this  are  always  nattering  to 
the  person  applied  to,  and  the  President  lost  no  time  in  replying  to  his  cor 
respondent. 

Norvell  was  referred  to  some  dozen  of  works  on  government,  political  eco 
nomy,  and  history,  almost  all  of  them  being  the  production  of  British  writers. 
"  History,"  said  he,  "  in  general,  only  informs  us  what  bad  government  is. 
But  as  we  have  employed  some  of  the  best  materials  of  the  British  constitu 
tion  in  the  construction  of  our  own  government,  a  knowledge  of  British 
History  becomes  useful  to  the  American  politician."  This  actual  depend 
ence  upon  the  parent  state  for  the  very  life  of  the  life  of  his  own  country, 
and  his  inability  to  direct  his  inquirer  to  any  French  work  for  information 
respecting  the  true  character  of  political  liberty,  are  remarkable  confes 
sions,  as  coming  from  Jefferson's  pen,  that  the  Gallomania  he  had  affected, 
and  the  Anglophobia  he  was  at  this  identical  time  labouring  under,  were 
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not  well-grounded  emotions,  how  deeply  soever   they  might  be  rooted  in    CHAP. 

From  the  patron  of  Freneau  and  Bache,  of  Duane  and  Callender,  the  fol- 
lowing  paragraph  about  newspapers  is  sufficiently  singular.  After  giving 
this  as  the  manner  of  rendering  a  newspaper  most  useful — to  confine  it  to  the 
enunciation  of  "  true  facts  and  sound  principles  only/'  he  proceeds  ;  "  yet  I 
fear  such  a  paper  would  find  few  subscribers.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
a  suppression  of  the  press  could  not  more  completely  deprive  the  nation  of  its 
benefits,  than  is  done  by  its  abandoned  prostitution  to  falsehood.  Nothing 
can  now  be  believed,  which  is  seen  in  a  newspaper.  Truth  itself  becomes 
supicious  by  being  put  into  that  polluted  vehicle.  The  real  extent  of  this 
state  of  misinformation  is  known  only  to  those  who  are  in  situations  to  con 
front  facts  within  their  knowledge,  with  the  lies  of  the  day.  *  *  *  The 
man  who  never  looks  into  a  newspaper  is  better  informed  than  he  who  reads 
them ;  inasmuch  as  he  who  knows  nothing  is  nearer  to  truth  than  he  whose 
mind  is  filled  with  falsehoods  and  errors.  He  who  reads  nothing  will  still 
learn  the  great  facts,  and  the  details  are  all  false." 

"  Such  an  editor  [as  Norvell  had,  perhaps,  imagined  he  might  himself  be 
come]  would  have  to  set  his  face  against  the  demoralizing  practice  of  feeding 
the  public  mind  habitually  on  slander,  and  the  depravity  of  taste  which  this 
nauseous  element  induces.  Defamation  is  becoming  a  necessary  of  life ; 
insomuch,  that  a  dish  of  tea  in  the  morning  or  evening  cannot  be  digested 
without  this  stimulant.  Even  those  who  do  not  believe  those  abominations, 
still  read  them  with  complaisance  to  their  auditors,  and  instead  of  the  abhor 
rence  a.id  indignation,  which  should  fill  a  virtuous  mind,  betray  a  secret 
pleasure  in  the  possibility  that  some  may  believe  them,  though  they  do  not 
themselves.  It  seems  to  escape  them,  that  it  is  not  he  who  prints,  but  he  who 
pays  for  printing,  a  slander,  who  is  its  real  author." 

Was  it  self-ignorance  ?  Or  was  it  not  rather  the  desire  to  seem  other  than 
he  knew  himself  to  be,  that  made  Jefferson  write  to  this  young  man,  what  so 
completely  and  so  terribly  condemned  himself?  It  could  not  escape  him, 
that  it  was  he,  and  none  but  he,  who  had  been  the  real  author,  not  of  the 
atrocious  calumnies  which  base  hirelings  printed  about  Washington  and 
Adams,  alone  ;  but  that,  yet  more  directly,  to  him  must  be  attributed  the 
shameful  and  deplorable  prostitution  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  of  which  he 
complained  so  bitterly.  Whilst  the  slanders  and  defamation  were  carried  on 
under  his  own  superintendence,  and  had  for  their  object  the  discrediting  of 
the  Federalists,  he  spoke  of  the  press  as  the  means  of  saving  the  nation ;  but 
when  they  were  hurled  at  his  own  head,  and  tended  to  his  own  personal  dis 
credit,  he  could  condemn  them  in  such  words  as  we  have  read.  He  had 
himself  corrupted  the  profligate,  whose  unchastity  he  so  feelingly  bewails. 

His  biographer  observes  upon  the  passages  we  have  quoted  above  : — "  his 
complaints  seem  extravagant,  even  as  to  the  periodical  press,  and  to  proceed 
as  much  from  the  sensibility  of  the  patient,  as  the  aggravation  of  the  disease. 
The  most  unprincipled  paper  extant  communicates  fifty  times  as  much  truth 
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as  falsehood,  and  often  it  is  not  difficult  to  decipher  the  real  state  of  facts  from 
A  D  ]S05  the  false  or  coloured  representation  which  envelopes  it.     Nor  are  the  exagger- 
to  1809.    ations,  or    perversions,   or  direct    untruths  contained  in  the  newspapers,  a 
whit  greater  than  those  which  partisans  recklessly  circulate  every  day,  under 
the  influence  of  prejudice  and  credulity,  rather  than  from  wilful  falsehood. 

"  They,  indeed,  as  to  facts,  are  but  the  echoes  of  what  had  been  spoken  by 
others,  who  have  ordinary  claims  to  credit,  and  merely  give  a  greater  diffusion 
to  the  local  rumours  and  opinions  that  have  already  prevailed.  Their  hints 
of  meditated  mischief,  their  suspicions  of  dishonesty,  their  criminations  of 
motive  or  of  conduct,  and  their  general  vituperations  of  character,  are  the 
reverberations  of  what  has  been  already  whispered  in  secret,  and  nine  times 
in  ten,  is  set  down  to  the  party  malice  which  suggested  it.  Now  and  then  it 
happens  that  a  plausible  or  well-devised  falsehood  obtains  temporary  cre 
dence,  and  sometimes,  also,  a  just  accusation  is  not  credited;  but,  in  general, 
amidst  all  these  false  lights  cast  on  objects,  through  all  their  clouds  of  lauda 
tory  incense,  or  calumnious  smoke,  the  public  are  able  to  descry  most  objects 
in  their  real  forms  and  dimensions.  In  spite  of  the  conflicting  testimony  of 
witnesses,  and  the  yet  more  conflicting  arguments  of  advocates,  the  great 
tribunal  of  public  opinion  can  generally  discover  truth,  and  administer 
justice."  And  thus  much  in  defence  of  the  "  best  possible  public  instructor/' 

Fisher  Ames  writes  thus : — "  Excepting  the  writers  of  two  able  works  on 
our  politics,  we  have  no  authors.  To  enter  the  lists  in  single  combat  against 
Hector,  the  Greeks  did  not  offer  the  lots  to  the  nameless  rabble  of  their  sol 
diery  ;  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  Agamemnon  and  Ajax,  upon  Diomed  and 
Ulysses.  Shall  we  match  Joel  Barlow  against  Homer  or  Hesiod  ?  Can 
Thomas  Paine  contend  against  Plato  ?  Or  could  Findley's  History  of  his  own 
insurrection  vie  with  Sallust's  narrative  of  Catiline's  ?  There  is  no  scarcity 
of  spelling-book  makers,  and  authors  of  twelve-cent  pamphlets  ;  and  we  have 
a  distinguished  few,  a  sort  of  literary  nobility,  whose  works  have  grown  to 
the  dignity  and  size  of  an  octavo  volume.  We  have  many  writers,  who  have 
read,  and  who  have  the  sense  to  understand,  what  others  have  written.  But 
a  right  perception  of  the  genius  of  others  is  not  genius  :  it  is  a  sort  of  busi 
ness  talent,  and  will  not  be  wanting  where  there  is  much  occasion  for  its 
exercise.  *  *  *  Has  our  country  produced  one  great  original  work  of 
genius  ? " 

"  At  present,"  he  says,  near  the  conclusion  of  his  Essay, — and  we  must 
remember  that  it  was  written  about  1807 ; — "  the  nature  of  our  government 
inclines  all  men  to  seek  popularity  as  the  object  next  in  point  of  value  to 
wealth ;  but  the  acquisition  of  learning,  and  the  display  of  genius,  are  not 
the  ways  to  obtain  it.  Intellectual  superiority  is  so  far  from  conciliating  con 
fidence,  that  it  is  the  very  spirit  of  a  democracy,  as  in  France,  to  proscribe  the 
aristocracy  of  talents.  [These  observations  do  not  correctly  represent  facts.] 
To  be  the  favourite  of  an  ignorant  multitude,  a  man  must  descend  to  their 
level ;  he  must  desire  what  they  desire,  and  detest  all  that  they  do  not  ap 
prove ;  he  must  yield  to  their  prejudices,  and  substitute  them  for  principles. 
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Instead  of  enlightening  their  errors,  he  must  adopt  them;  he  must  furnish   CHAP. 
the  sophistry  that  will  propagate  and  defend  them. — • 
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"  Surely  we  are  not  to  look  for  genius  among  demagogues  :  the  man  who  to  1309. 
can  descend  so  low  has  seldom  very  far  to  descend.  *  *  *  If  we  had  a 
Pindar,  he  would  be  ashamed  to  celebrate  our  chief,  and  would  be  disgraced 
if  he  did.  But  if  he  did  not,  his  genius  would  not  obtain  his  election  for  a 
Selectman  in  a  Democratic  town.  It  is  party  that  bestows  emolument, 
power,  and  consideration  ;  and  it  is  not  excellence  in  the  sciences  that  obtains 
the  suffrages  of  party." 

In  a  shorter  Essay,  reviewing  some  obsolete  British  pamphlet,  the  same 
writer,  who  most  of  all  resembles  the  statesmen  of  the  Girondc,  says, — "  We 
are,  heart  and  soul,  friends  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Press.  It  is,  however,  the 
prostituted  companion  of  Liberty  ;  and  somehow  or  other,  we  know  not  how, 
its  efficient  auxiliary.  *  *  *  It  is  a  precious  pest  and  a  necessary  mischief, 
and  there  would  be  no  Liberty  without  it"  "  By  the  help  of  the  press  we  see 
invisible  things  ;  we  foresee  evils  in  their  embryo,  and  accumulate  on  the 
present  moment  all  that  is  bitter  in  the  past  or  terrible  in  the  future.  A 
whole  people  are  made  sick  with  the  diseases  of  the  imagination.  They  see 
a  monarch  in  Washington,  and  conspirators  in  their  patriots.  They  turn 
their  best  men  out  of  office  on  the  strength  of  their  suspicions  ;  and  trust  their 
worst  men  in  spite  of  their  knowledge  of  them.  It  is  the  press  that  has 
spoiled  the  temper  of  our  liberty,  and  may  shorten  its  life."  "  We  know  a 
country,  where  the  press  is  successfully  used  for  the  concealment  of  the  truth. 
Newspapers  written  all  on  one  side  are  read  all  on  one  side  ;  and  the  truth  and 
argument  of  the  adverse  party  are  as  little  known,  and  have  less  chance  of 
being  understood  by  the  other,  than  the  language  of  Hindustan,  or  the  re 
ligion  of  Thibet." 

So  alarming  was  the  posture  of  public  affairs,  in  their  relation  to  the  bel 
ligerent  powers  of  Europe,  and  particularly  to  Great  Britain,  that  Jefferson 
convened  the  Tenth  Congress  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  instead  of  waiting 
till  the  usual  time. 

Whatever  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  representation  both  of  the  Legis 
lature  and  the  States,  seemed  to  have  added  strength  to  the  dominant  party. 
One  Nahum  Parker  replaced  Plumer  in  the  Senate  for  New  Hampshire  ; 
and  Vermont  sent  Jonathan  Robinson  instead  of  Israel  Smith  ;  Elijah  Mat- 
thewson  came  from  Rhode  Island,  in  Fenner's  place ;  and  Connecticut  sent 
Chauncej  Goodrich  where  Tracy  had  been  sent ;  the  illustrious  but  unpacific 
Quaker  amateur  diplomate,  Logan  of  Pennsylvania,  was  succeeded  by  An 
drew  Gregg,  whilome  of  the  other  House  ;  Jesse  Franklin  sat  once  more 
amongst  the  Senators,  representing  North  Carolina  instead  of  Stone ;  for 
Georgia,  the  veteran  Abraham  Baldwin  was  succeeded  by  George  Jones, 
who  immediately  made  way  for  William  II.  Crawford ;  Henry  Clay  was  re 
placed  by  John  Pope  of  Kentucky ;  and  Edward  Tiffin  of  Ohio  took  Worth- 
ington's  place. 

Five  new  names  appeared  in  the  representation  of  New  Hampshire ;  but 
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CHAP,  only  one  in  that  of  Vermont ;  from  Massachusetts,  there  was  seen  Ezekiel 
Bacon  in  Bidwell's  place,  and  Josiah   Deane,  Edward  S.  Livermorc.  and 
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to  isoa.  two  other  new  men,  instead  of  Wadsworth,  and  Philips,  and  other  t\vo  old 
Representatives;  one  stranger  came  from  Rhode  Island;  Connecticut  sent. 
Epaphroditus  Champion  in  the  room  of  Theodore  Dwight;  Barent  Gardinier, 
Peter  Swart,  James  J.  Van  Allen,  with  four  other  new  men,  and  two  who 
had  in  earlier  Congresses  sat  in  the  House,  replaced  H.  W.  Livingston, 
Tracy,  Wickes,  and  six  others,  for  New  York ;  one  new  member  came  from 
New  Jersey ;  six  seats  in  the  representation  of  Pennsylvania  found  new  holders, 
and  Gregg,  Hamilton,  Whitehill,  and  as  many  more  were  succeeded  by 
John  Heister.  William  Hoge,  who  had  been  in  Congress  once  before,  and 
four  others  ;  N.  Van  Dyke  took  Broome's  place  for  Delaware ;  Philip  N. 
Key,  Archibald  Van  Home,  and  another,  filled  three  vacated  places  for 
Maryland  ;  in  the  representation  of  Virginia,  Thomas  M.  Randolph  and 
Thompson  were  succeeded  by  John  Love  and  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  the  latter 
at  the  especial  request  of  Jefferson,  who  lamented  that  "  there  was  no  one 
whose  talents  and  standing  taken  together  had  weight  enough  to  give  him 
the  lead,"  and  added,  "  were  you  here,  the  whole  would  rally  round  you  in 
an  instant,  and  willingly  co-operate  in  whatever  is  for  the  public  good ;" — 
John  Culpeper,  Lemuel  Sawyer,  and  another,  filled  three  vacancies  for  North 
Carolina ;  South  Carolina  spoke  by  Joseph  Calhoun,  Lemuel  J.  Alston,  and 
John  Taylor,  instead  of  three  who  had  been  delegated  to  the  former  Congress; 
George  M.  Troup  and  Ho  well  Cobb  sat  for  Georgia,  where  Early  and  an 
other  had  sat ;  Jesse  Wharton  succeeded  Dickson,  for  Tennessee  ;  Joseph 
Desha,  Benjamin  Howard,  and  John  Rowan,  succeeded  Bedinger  and  two 
others  for  Kentucky  ;  no  change  was  made  by  Ohio  :  nor  by  the  Territories 
of  Indiana  and  New  Orleans  ;  but  George  Poindexter  took  Lattimore's  place 
as  delegate  for  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

One  very  marked  effect  of  the  hopeless  position  of  the  Federalist  cause  in 
Congress,  was  seen  before  this  time;  but  it  now  became  patent  to  all  observers. 
The  Democratic  party  had  no  better  men  to  send  to  the  National  legislature 
than  it  was  accustomed  to  place  in  the  less  conspicuous  posts  open  to  public 
competition  in  the  various  State  legislatures ;  and  the  accomplished  and 
scholarlike  leaders  of  the  Federalists  grew  disgusted  with  an  assembly  where 
numbers  usurped  the  place  of  oratory  and  sense  ;  and  where  oratory  could  not 
be  expected  to  persuade,  since  it  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  understood. 
They,  accordingly,  left  to  the  subordinates  in  their  own  ranks  the  few  seats  that 
their  supporters  were  able  to  fill ;  and  this  yet  further  lowered  the  standard  of 
intellect  and  refinement  in  both  the  Houses  ;  and  won  for  the  members  the 
very  dubious  compliment  of  being  "  as  well  disposed  a  body  of  men  as  ever  he 
saw  collected,"  from  the  President,  who  nevertheless  regarded  them  as  sheep 
going  astray,  unless  he  could  persuade  Wilson  C.  Nicholas  to  "  lead  "  them. 

For  the  first  time  the  Representatives  occupied  their  own  Hall,  which  had 
recently  been  finished.  Varnum  was  chosen  Speaker  by  as  bare  a  majority 
over  Macon  as  he  had  been  outvoted  by  in  the  last  Congress ;  which  indi- 
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catccl  not  only  the  continuance  of  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  party,  but  CHAP. 
also  the  nearly  equal  power  of  the  two  sections.     And  on  the  27th  of  October  — - 
the  President  addressed  to  both  Houses  the  accustomed  Message. 

Most  of  this  document  related  to  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  Great  Britain ;  it  touched  upon  the  Indian  affairs  also, 
and  intimated  the  possibility  of  some  trouble  there  ; — upon  the  appropria 
tions  for  fortifying  the  harbours,  and  for  that  too  fondly  cherished  gun-boat 
scheme  : — upon  the  collection  of  military  stores  ;  and  the  summoning  of  the 
quotas  of  militia  from  each  State.  To  his  former  ally,  or  (as  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  him)  rival,  he  devoted  a  paragraph,  interesting  as  showing  the  per 
severance  with  which  he  followed  up  a  supposed  enemy. 

"  I  informed  Congress,"  he  wrote,  "  at  their  last  session,  of  the  enterprises 
against  the  public  peace,  which  were  believed  to  be  in  preparation  by  Aaron 
Burr  and  his  associates,  of  the  measures  taken  to  defeat  them,  and  to  bring 
the  offenders  to  justice.  Their  enterprises  were  happily  defeated  ;  *  *  * 
[and]  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  you  the  proceedings,  and  the 
evidence  publicly  exhibited  on  the  arraignment  of  the  principal  offenders 
before  the  District  Court  of  Virginia.  You  will  be  enabled  to  judge  whether 
the  defect  was  in  the  testimony,  in  the  law,  or  in  the  administration  of  the 
law,  and  wherever  it  shall  be  found,  the  Legislature  alone  can  apply  or 
originate  the  remedy.  [How  so,  if  the  defect  were  in  the  evidence,  as  happened 
to  be  the  case?  This  assumption  of  the  guilt  of  men  acquitted  after  such  a 
trial  as  Burr  and  his  associates  were  subjected  to,  by  which  Jefferson  de 
scended  from  his  proper  rank,  and  made  himself  either  a  mere  defamer  or  a 
public  accuser,  and  that  in  opposition  to  the  forms  of  law,  very  singularly 
measures  the  depth  of  his  hatred  of  his  once  honoured  associate,  and  com 
petitor  for  the  President's  chair.]  The  framers  of  our  Constitution  certainly 
supposed  they  had  guarded,  as  well  their  government  against  destruction  by 
treason,  as  their  citizens  against  oppression,  under  pretence  of  it ;  and  if  these 
ends  are  not  attained,  it  is  of  importance  to  inquire  by  what  means  more 
effectual  they  may  be  secured." 

"  More  than  four  millions  of  the  principal  of  our  Funded  Debt "  had  been 
extinguished  during  the  year,  he  told  the  legislators;  but  he  suggested  the 
employment  of  the  surplus  on  the  national  defences,  and  left  out  all,  even  the 
most  oblique,  recommendation  of  Internal  Improvements.  And  thus  he 
greeted  them,  and  bade  them  good  speed  in  their  renewed  labours. 

Foreign  affairs,  as  might  be  expected,  engrossed  their  attention  almost 
exclusively ;  but  they  found  time  to  discuss  the  charges  brought  by  the  fiery 
John  Randolph  against  General  Wilkinson,  Jefferson's  great  witness  in  the 
Burr  trial;  and  to  commence  the  thorough  investigation  of  them.  And  this 
appears  to  have  been  all  that  took  place,  in  any  way  seeming  to  fulfil  the 
promise  contained  in  the  President's  opening  Message.  Perhaps  he  discovered 
that  the  people  at  large  had  heard  already  more  than  enough  of  so  mad  a  scheme 
as  Burr's,  and  their  favour  being  the  breath  of  Jefferson's  nostrils,  he  acted 
wisely  in  not  forfeiting  it  by  making  that  business  a  mere  weariness  to  them. 

3  E  2 
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CHAP.  There  was  also,  we  may  add,  an  attempt  to  expel  John  Smith,  one  of  the 
-  Ohio  Senators,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  involved  in  Burr's  conspiracy; 
:o  1809.  which  failed  because  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  did  not  vote  for  his  expulsion. 

Part  of  the  session  was  taken  up  with  complaints  against  the  Hall  of  the 
Representatives,  in  which  acoustical  science  had  been  so  sadly  ignored,  that 
the  oratory  of  the  members,  such  as  it  was,  was  transformed  into  inarticulate 
bellowings,  by  the  reverberating  echoes  from  walls  and  roof,  all  around. 
Complaints  against  the  Federal  City  itself  were  heard  too ;  and  a  proposal, 
which  was  supported  by  a  considerable  number,  was  brought  forward,  to  re 
move  the  sittings  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  government, 
to  Philadelphia  again,  until  Washington  should  be  a  city,  or  something  better 
than  a  straggling  village  in  a  forest.  We  do  not  learn  how  the  President  re 
garded  these  murmurs ;  but  the  decidedly  anti-slavery  tone  of  society  in  the 
capital  of  Pennsylvania,  made  that  a  most  undesirable  place  for  the  Southern 
men ;  who  showed  on  this  occasion  the  growing  intensity  of  their  pro-slavery 
feelings,  arising  from  the  attempts  made  to  do  away  with  that  shame  to  their 
country. 

The  most  interesting  domestic  affair,  now  agitated  throughout  the  "Union, 
was  the  coming  Presidential  election.  Who  should  be  put  forward  as  candi 
date  by  the  all-powerful  Republican  party  ?  Would  Jefferson  stand  for  a 
third  time  ?  Should  Madison  or  Monroe  succeed  him  ?  Jefferson  declared 
his  fixed  determination  to  retire,  when  affectionately  pressed  to  violate  his 
own  long-ago  avowed  principles  concerning  the  re-eligibility  of  the  President. 
But  he  did  not  thereby  escape  his  share  in  the  troubles  of  the  canvass. 

Monroe  had  returned  from  the  embassy,  and,  as  was  inevitable,  a  coolness 
sprang  up  between  him  and  Madison,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  rival,  who  had 
received  unfair  advantages  for  the  approaching  contest,  from  their  common 
friend  and  leader.  Personal  influence,  and  the  influence  of  adherents,  news 
paper  articles,  and  all  the  approved  appliances  for  such  warfare,  were  brought 
into  requisition.  And  now  the  caucuses,  for  nominating  the  candidates 
whom  the  party  generally  should  support,  were  held  without  any  pretence  of 
secrecy. 

The  most  important  of  these  unconstitutional  assemblies  was  one  attended 
by  nearly  a  hundred  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  Democratic  party, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  now  quite  an  apostate  from  his  former  principles,  being 
amongst  them.  Eighty-three  votes  were  given  in  favour  of  Madison,  and 
only  three  each  for  Monroe  and  George  Clinton,  for  the  Presidency ;  and 
for  the  latter,  seventy-nine  votes  were  given  for  the  Vice-presidency ;  Madi 
son  and  Clinton  were  therefore  announced  as  the  candidates  by  the  party.  On 
the  same  night,  two  caucuses  were  held  by  members  of  the  Assembly  of  Vir 
ginia,  at  Richmond ;  one  by  the  friends  of  Monroe,  in  the  Capitol,  the  other 
by  the  supporters  of  Madison,  in  a  hotel.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  at 
the  latter  meeting  voted  for  Madison,  without  an  opposing  voice ;  but  at  the 
former,  out  of  fifty-seven,  ten  voted  for  Madison. 

It  was  plain  from  this  that  Monroe  had  no  chance  of  success ;  but  that  did 
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not  soothe  his  wounded  spirit,  nor  did  two  letters  written  to  him  with  that 

manifest  intent,  succeed  in  reconciling  him  to  the  loss  of  the  coveted  honour  

of  the  First  Magistracy  of  the  Union.  His  friends,  unaffected  by  the  array  to  lew. 
in  favour  of  his  opponent,  carried  on  their  canvass  with  untiring  zeal.  And 
Clinton,  until  warned  by  a  hint  that  another  candidate  for  the  Vice-presidency 
might  be  put  in  his  place  by  the  party,  if  he  did  not  withdraw  from  the 
competition  for  the  higher  office,  persevered  in  his  hopeless  attempt  to  be  the 
successor  of  Jefferson. 

As  for  the  Federalists,  they  were  as  much  divided  as  a  party  which  had 
lost  every  probability  of  success  could  be.  They  did,  indeed,  propose  Charles 
C.  Pinckncy  and  Rufus  King  as  their  candidates ;  but  in  many  parts  they 
relied  rather  on  the  chance  of  embarrassing  the  election,  by  voting  for  one  or 
other  of  the  unpopular  candidates  of  the  Republicans,  than  on  any  expecta 
tion  of  placing  their  own  men  in  a  respectable  position  on  the  list. 

Jefferson's  triumph  over  them  was  not  dashed  by  any  consideration  of  the 
schisms  amongst  his  own  partisans.  He  wrote  to  Richard  M.  Johnson,  in 
March,  1808,  whilst  the  struggle  for  the  Presidency  was  proceeding  with 
ardour  that  did  not  burn  the  less  because  the  rivals  were  of  the  same  school 
of  politics,  and  the  decision  some  three  quarters  of  a  year  distant ; — "  I  came 
to  the  government  under  circumstances  calculated  to  generate  peculiar  acri 
mony.  I  found  all  its  offices  in  the  possession  of  a  political  sect,  who  wished 
to  transform  it  ultimately  into  the  shape  of  their  darling  model,  the  English 
government ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  to  familiarize  the  public  mind  to  the 
change,  by  administering  it  on  English  principles,  and  in  English  forms. 
The  elective  interposition  of  the  people  had  blown  all  their  designs,  and  they 
found  themselves,  and  their  fortresses  of  power  and  profit,  put  in  a  moment 
into  the  hands  of  other  trustees."  This  is  a  truly  Jeffersonian  version  of  the 
election  of  1801 ; — the  trick  with  the  informal  vote  of  Georgia  ;  the  thirty 
and  more  ballots  by  the  Representatives,  to  decide  between  himself  and  Burr  ; 
the  further  trick  by  which  Bayard  and  his  associates  were  induced  to  with 
draw  their  votes,  and  to  terminate  the  seemingly  endless  contest  in  his  favour ; 
these,  certainly,  do  not  look  much  like  "  the  elective  interposition  of  the 
people" 

"  Lamentations  and  invective  were  all  that  remained  to  them.  This  last 
was  naturally  directed  against  the  agent  selected  to  execute  the  multiplied 
reformations,  which  their  heresies  had  rendered  necessary.  I  became,  of 
course,  the  butt  of  every  thing  which  reason,  ridicule,  malice,  and  falsehood 
could  supply.  They  have  concentrated  all  their  hatred  on  me,  till  they  have 
really  persuaded  themselves,  that  I  am  the  sole  source  of  all  their  imaginary 
evils.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  my  retirement  will  abate  some  of  their  dis 
affection  to  the  government  of  their  country,  and  that  my  successor  will  enter 
on  a  calmer  sea  than  I  did.  He  will  at  least  find  the  vessel  of  state  in  the 
hands  of  his  friends,  and  not  of  his  foes."  Opposition  to  himself,  Jefferson 
deemed  "  disaffection  to  the  government  of  his  country  ; "  opposition  to 
Washington  and  Adams,  was  "  saving  the  country."  He  was  somewhat  too 
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'"n  P*    querulous,  respecting  the  use  that  had  been  made  of  the  bad  example  he  had 
A~lT~i805  se^  ky  the  leaders  and  journalists  of  the  Opposition. 


"  Federalism  is  dead,  without  even  the  hope  of  a  day  of  resurrection.  The 
quondam  leaders,  indeed,  retain  their  rancour  and  principles,  but  their  fol 
lowers  are  amalgamated  with  us  in  sentiment,  if  not  in  name.  If  our  fellow- 
citizens,  now  solidly  Republican,  will  sacrifice  favouritism  towards  men  for 
the  preservation  of  principle,  we  may  hope  that  no  divisions  will  again  en 
danger  a  degeneracy  in  our  government."  The  confusion  in  the  last  sen 
tence,  we  might  explain  by  the  uneasiness  that  must  have  resulted  from  the 
remembrance  of  the  threefold  division  of  the  Democrats  on  the  great  question 
of  the  day.  It  is  altogether  a  singular  specimen  of  the  want  of  foresight  in 
the  greatest  statesman  of  the  Democratic  party  ;  and  as  such  it  is  inserted. 

Congress  broke  up  on  the  25th  of  April;  and  the  whole  summer  long  the 
country  was  kept  in  a  constant  ferment  by  the  preparations  for  the  change  in 
the  person  of  the  Executive,  and  by  the  measures  which  were  as  surely  the 
forerunners  of  war,  as  negotiations,  and  amicable  interventions,  and  arbitra 
tions,  are  presages  of  the  conclusion  of  hostilities.  And  then  came  the  elec 
tion  ;  but  before  the  issue  was  certainly  known,  the  closing  session  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Presidency  had  commenced. 

In  conformity  with  an  enactment  of  the  preceding  session,  both  Houses 
assembled  on  the  7th  of  November.  Vermont  had  sent  a  new  Representative, 
Samuel  Shaw  ;  and  in  the  place  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  Lloyd  sat 
in  the  Senate,  for  Massachusetts  ;  and  Joseph  Story,  from  the  same  State,  in 
the  other  House,  in  the  place  of  Jacob  Crowninshield  ;  a  new  Representative 
was  there  from  Rhode  Island;  New  York,  too,  sent  N.Wilson  instead  of 
David  Thomas  ;  Adam  Boyd  sat  again  for  New  Jersey  ;  the  patriotic  Leib 
was  found  in  the  Senate  for  Pennsylvania,  in  Maclay's  place,  and  Benjamin 
Say,  among  the  Representatives,  in  Clay's  place  ;  Thomas  Gholson  was  sub 
stituted  there,  too,  for  Claiborne,  from  Virginia  ;  in  the  Senate,  Return  J. 
Meigs  sat  instead  of  John  Smith  of  Ohio  ;  and  Jesse  B.  Thomas  was  delegate 
from  Indiana,  instead  of  Parke. 

Most  of  the  President's  Message,  which  was  received  on  the  day  after, 
related  to  foreign  affairs,  and  domestic  matters  arising  out  of  the  posture  in 
which  those  then  were.  The  peaceableness  of  the  Indians  was  spoken  of,  and 
such  signs  of  advancing  civilization,  as  the  debate  amongst  the  Chcrokees, 
whether  or  not  "  to  solicit  the  citizenship  of  the  United  States."  He  stated 
that  on  Congress  must  rest  the  securing  of  a  uniform  condition  of  defensive 
preparation  amongst  the  States  ;  the  State-sovereignty  principle  failing  there, 
where  it  was  most  wanted.  Of  the  finances  he  was  able  to  offer  a  flourishing 
account,  —  two  millions  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  paid  out  of  the  prin 
cipal  of  the  Debt,  since  the  last  report,  and  nearly  fourteen  million  of  dollars 
in  the  Treasury.  Respecting  which,  and  also  respecting  the  accumulated 
surplus  he  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  forward  to,  he  asked,  —  "  Shall  it  lie 
unproductive  in  the  public  vaults  ?  Shall  the  revenue  be  reduced  ?  Or,  shall 
it  not  rather  be  appropriated  to  the  improvement  of  roads,  canals,  rivers, 
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education,  and  other  great  foundations  of  prosperity  and  union,  under  the    CHAP. 

powers  which  Congress   may  already  possess;  [he   is  advancing  a  step  here,  '• — 

beyond  his  former  opinions,  on  this  matter ;]  or  such  amendment  of  the  Con-    to  {BOS. 
stitution,  as  may  be  approved  by  the  States  ?    While  uncertain  of  the  course 
of  things,  the  time  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  obtaining  the  powers 
necessary  for  a  system  of  improvement,  should  that  be  thought  best." 

And  availing  himself  of  that  "last  occasion  "  of  addressing  the  Legislature, 
after  soliciting  they.'  indulgence  for  his  errors,  and  expressing  his  gratitude 
for  their  confidence,  he  said, — "  Looking  forward  with  anxiety  to  their  future 
destinies,  I  trust  that  in  their  steady  character,  unshaken  by  difficulties,  in 
their  love  of  liberty,  obedience  to  law,  and  support  of  the  public  authorities, 
I  see  a  sure  guarantee  of  the  permanence  of  our  Republic ;  and  retiring 
from  the  charge  of  their  affairs,  I  carry  with  me  the  consolation  of  a  firm  per 
suasion  that  Heaven  has  in  store  for  our  beloved  country  long  ages  to  come 
of  prosperity  and  happiness." 

We  shall  be  better  able  to  speak  of  the  measures  debated  and  adopted 
during  this  session,  in  connexion  with  our  account  of  the  extraordinary  state 
of  things  by  which  they  were  necessitated;  and  then  too  we  can  notice  Gal- 
latin's  financial  schemes,  which  were  quite  worthy  of  companionship  with 
Jefferson's  grand  gun-boat  plan  of  national  defence.  Here  we  will  only 
further  speak  of  the  result  of  the  election,  which  relieved  Jefferson  from  the 
gravest  responsibilities  concerning  the  fruits  of  the  policy  he  had  pursued 
towards  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

For  Madison,  the  States  of  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio  voted  entire  ;  and 
he  also  received  thirteen  votes  from  New  York,  nine  from  Maryland,  and 
eleven  from  North  Carolina ;  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  in  all,  out  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six.  Pinckney  received  all  the  votes  of  New  Hamp 
shire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware,  with  two 
from  Maryland,  and  three  from  North  Carolina  ;  making  a  total  of  forty- 
seven.  Clinton  received  six  from  New  York  ;  and  Monroe  wisely  did  not 
proceed  to  the  last  stage  in  the  contest.  James  Madison  was  therefore  chosen 
President. 

And  George  Clinton  was  chosen  Vice-president  once  more  ;  all  the  electors 
of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
and  Kentucky,  voting  for  him  ;  with  thirteen  from  New  York,  nine  from 
Maryland,  and  eleven  from  North  Carolina  ;  in  all  a  hundred  and  thirteen. 
While  for  Rufus  King,  the  same  who  had  supported  Pinckney  voted,  forty- 
seven  in  all  ;  and  Vermont  and  Ohio  gave  their  nine  votes  to  Langdon  ;  and 
three  of  Clinton's  supporters  for  the  Presidency  in  New  York,  voted  for 
Madison  as  Vice-president,  and  the  other  three  for  Monroe  ;  and  there  was 
one  vote  lost  by  a  vacancy  amongst  the  electors  of  Kentucky. 

The  3rd  of  March,  1809,  terminated  Jefferson's  second  Presidency,  and 
the  second  session  and  whole  duration  of  the  tenth  Congress,  together.  The 
ex-President,  mindful  of  Washington's  example,  and  of  his  own  chagrin  at 
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CHAP,  his  predecessor's  brusque  departure,  remained  to  witness  the  inauguration  of 
—  his  successor,  and  then  withdrew  from  public  life,  to  "  the   green  slopes  of 

A.  1).  1805   -.,          .       ,,       ,, 

to  1809.    Monticello. 

We  must  postpone  our  general  observations  upon  Jefferson's  Administra 
tion  ;  for  some  aspects  of  it,  of  the  highest  concern,  remain  to  be  considered. 
Here  we  will  only  remark,  that  the  greatest  service  he  rendered  to  his  coun 
try,  and  to  the  philosophy  of  politics  also,  was  the  contribution  he  made,  by 
the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  attempting  the  working  out  of  his  own  theory, 
to  the  solution  of  that  most  intricate  practical  problem, — government,  for 
the  people's  sole  benefit,  and  by  themselves  alone.  That  he  did  not  entirely 
succeed,  that  he  did  not  always  consistently  act  upon  his  own  avowed  princi 
ples  even,  scarcely  requires  to  be  noted  now ;  for  the  disputation  concerning 
his  claims  to  gratitude  and  reverence,  which  was  once  so  noisy,  has  long  been 
hushed;  and  the  remark  of  Sullivan,  in  his  "Familiar  Letters,"  has  well- 
nigh  been  realized. 

"  How  near  that  posterity,  to  which  Mr.  Jefferson  appeals,  will  come  to 
the  truth  [in  relation  to  his  Administration]  cannot  be  foreseen.  It  is  probable 
that  the  obscurity  which  time  throws  over  motives  and  acts,  and  the  general 
ization  which  is  all  that  the  limits  of  common  history  permit,  will  prevent  a 
true  estimate  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  merits  and  faults,  among  those  of  future  days. 
Time  will  also  diminish  the  interest  which  will  be  felt  in  this  gentleman's  real 
character ;  and  lie  will,  probably,  be  known  only  as  one  who  held  the  first 
station  in  this  country  ;  and  that  certain  prominent  events  occurred  in  his 
time  [will  be  remembered,]  but  why  they  occurred  will  interest  very  few." 

But  we  should  fail  in  this  endeavour  to  depict  the  spirit  of  the  times,  as 
they  pass  in  long  succession  before  us,  if  we  did  not  excerpt  from  the  "  Fare 
well  Address  "  of  the  legislature  of  Jefferson's  own  State,  a  few  sentences 
which  will  show  the  fervour  of  the  regard  cherished  for  him  by  his  partisans, 
— who,  at  that  period,  were  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  whole  Union. 

After  recording  the  "  points  of  his  Administration,  which  the  historian 
would  not  fail  to  seize,  to  expand,  and  to  teach  posterity  to  dwell  upon  with 
delight,"  as  they  believed,  the  Address  proceeds  ; — "  In  the  principles  on 
which  you  have  administered  the  government,  we  see  only  the  continuation 
and  maturity  of  the  same  virtues  and  abilities,  which  drew  upon  you  in  your 
youth  the  resentment  of  Dunmore.  From  the  first  brilliant  and  happy  mo 
ment  of  your  resistance  to  foreign  tyranny,  until  the  present  day,  we  mark 
with  pleasure  and  with  gratitude  the  same  uniform,  consistent  character,  the 
same  warm  and  devoted  attachment  to  liberty  and  the  republic,  the  same 
Roman  love  of  your  country,  her  rights,  her  peace,  her  honour,  her  prosperity. 

"How  blessed  will  be  the  retirement  into  which  you  are  about  to  go! 
How  deservedly  blessed  will  it  be  !  For  you  carry  with  you  the  richest  of 
all  rewards,  the  recollection  of  a  life  well  spent  in  the  service  of  your  coun 
try,  and  proofs  the  most  decisive  of  the  love,  the  gratitude,  the  veneration  of 
your  countrymen. 

"  That  your  retirement  may  be  as  happy  as  your  life  has  been  virtuous 
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and  useful;   that  our  youth  may  see  in  the  blissful  close  of  your  days,  an    CHAP. 
additional  inducement  to  form  themselves  on  your  model,  is  the  devout  and  "A  p  ^ 
earnest  prayer  of  your  fellow-citizens  who  compose  the  General  Assembly  of    to  i BOP. 
Virginia." 

And  amidst  such  hosannas,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  government  passed 
away,  yet  scarcely  to  a  "  happy  retirement,"  or  a  "  blissful  close"  of  his  days  ; 
— but  we  shall  see,  as  our  narrative  proceeds,  how  "  the  devout  and  earnest 
prayer  "  of  these  Virginian  legislators  was  answered. 


CHAPTER  III. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS. — HOSTILITIES  WITH  THE  BARBARY  STATES. — PURCHASE  OF  LOUISIANA. — 
DISPUTES  WITH  SPAIN. — THE  "  GUN-BOAT  "  SCHEME  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENCE. —  BONAPARTE'S 
"  CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM." — THE  BRITISH  "ORDERS  IV  COUNCIL." — NON-IMPORTATION,  EMUARGO, 
AND  NON-INTERCOURSE  ACTS.  — IMMINENCE  OF  WAR  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

WHATEVER  commendation  Jefferson's  domestic  policy  may  be  supposed  to    CHAP. 

deserve,  little  praise  can  be  accorded  to  his  management  of  the  foreign  rela-  '. — 

tions  of  the  Union.  In  1801  the  United  States  were  at  peace  with  all  other  to  ISPS. 
nations,  and  their  commercial  transactions  had  attained  such  a  magnitude, 
that  the  new  President  was  not  only  able  to  dispense  with  all  internal  taxes, 
but  to  collect  by  the  taxes  on  imports  alone,  a  revenue  which,  after  defraying 
all  the  costs  of  government,  and  discharging  a  stated  amount  of  the  public 
debt,  left  a  considerable  surplus  annually  in  the  Treasury.  They  had  a  navy 
too,  by  which  Jefferson  himself  was  able  to  achieve  some  renown.  The  wise 
neutrality  of  Washington,  and  Jay's  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  ;  the  bold 
front  assumed  by  Adams,  and  the  subsequent  Treaty  with  France  ;  the  spirit 
of  the  old  sea-rulers,  cherished  by  their  trans-atlantic  progeny;  and  the 
financial  system  originated  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous 
opposition  of  their  political  rivals,  produced  such  results. 

Jefferson  directed  the  affairs  of  the  country  for  eight  years;  he  was  sup 
ported  by  so  great  a  majority  in  the  Legislature,  that  effectual  resistance  could 
not  be  offered  to  any  measure,  and,  in  fact,  very  little  was  attempted  ;  and  the 
issue  was — war  with  Great  Britain;  troubles  with  France  and  Spain,  which 
must  have  ended  in  war,  had  not  their  fleets  been  destroyed  at  Trafalgar ; 
instead  of  a  navy,  a  shoal  of  gun-boats ;  and  instead  of  a  still  growing  com 
merce,  an  Embargo  so  costly  and  vexatious,  that  the  most  active  portion  of 
the  Union  was  kept  from  revolt  only  by  a  hasty  suspension  of  the  decree 
which  had  paralysed  their  industry. 

He  left  the  worst  of  these  fruits  of  his  policy  to  embarrass  his  successor, 
upon  whom  much  of  the  blame  which  he  ought  himself  to  have  borne,  has 

VOL.    II.  3   F 
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fallen ;  and  he  took  credit  to  himself,  continually,  for  the  good  effects  of  the 
course  pursued  by  his  predecessors  in  office,  whom  he  had  withstood  and 
vilified.  It  becomes  us  to  bear  all  these  facts  in  mind,  whilst  we  review  this 
section  of  the  history  of  his  Administration, — not  merely  that  we  may,  with 
honest  impartiality,  bestow  upon  every  man,  of  sufficient  eminence  to  figure 
in  our  pages,  praise  or  blame,  according  to  his  good  or  ill  desert,  as  far  as  we 
can  discuss  it ;  but  also,  that  we  may  not  be  misled  in  our  judgment  as  to  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  the  various  lines  of  conduct,  open  to  those  to 
whom  is  intrusted  the  leadership  of  national  affairs,- — and  for  this  reason  so 
much  the  more  earnestly,  because  each  one  of  us  must  needs  contribute  his 
quota  to  the  formation  of  "  public  opinion,"  and  upon  each  one  rests  a  modi 
cum  of  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  those  whom  he  assists 
in  delegating  to  offices  of  public  trust  and  emolument. 

In  a  former  Book,  we  remarked  upon  the  unwise  course  of  action  which 
had  been  observed  by  the  European  powers,  in  respect  of  the  Barbary  States ; 
as  affording  a  precedent  for  the  heavy  "  tribute  "  which  Washington  con 
sented  to  pay  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  One  reason  for  the  adoption  of  that 
plan,  had  been  the  strenuous  resistance  of  the  Opposition  to  undertaking  the 
cost  of  a  war,  to  reduce  those  barbarians  to  their  senses ;  nevertheless,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  did  not  fail  to  employ  the  cost  of  the  Treaty,  as  an  electioneer 
ing  "  cry  "  against  the  Federalists ;  as  they  would  have  used  the  losses  by 
the  spoliation  of  the  American  merchant  vessels,  had  the  Treaty  been  given 
up,  as  the  war  already  was.  Now,  however,  a  different  mode  of  treatment 
was  necessitated  ;  and  the  result  was,  as  might  have  been  predicted,  far  hap 
pier  ; — for  with  such  nations,  the  strong  hand,  unsparingly  employed,  is  the 
only  persuasive  to  peace  and  good  behaviour. 

The  "  George  Washington  "  reached  the  port  of  Algiers  in  September, 
1800,  and  "  feeling  that  he  had  come  on  a  duty,  which,  at  least,  entitled  him 
to  the  hospitalities  of  the  Dey,  Captain  Bainbridge  ran  in,  and  anchored 
under  the  mole.  As  soon  as  the  tribute,  or  presents,'*  says  Cooper,  "which 
ever  it  may  suit  the  tone  of  diplomatists  to  term  them,  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Consul,  the  request  was  made  of  Captain  Bainbridge,  to  place 
his  ship  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dey,  with  a  sole  view  to  the  convenience  and 
policy  of  that  prince." 

"  You  are  my  slaves,"  argued  the  Dey,  "  you  pay  me  tribute ;  I  have 
therefore  a  right  to  whatever  services  I  choose  to  require."  Besides,  there 
were  instances,  or  traditions,  of  similar  services  rendered  by  the  war-ships  of 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain ;  and  the  American  Consul, — who  had  been  one 
of  the  first  prisoners  taken  by  Algiers,  in  1785,  and  had  spent  many  weary 
years  in  captivity, —  counselled  compliance.  For  the  Dey,  perceiving  that  he 
had  Bainbridge  and  his  ship  in  his  power,  changed  his  request  into  a  de 
mand  ;  and  threatened  to  seize  both,  if  it  were  not  obeyed. 

It  appears  that  the  Dey  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  France,  whilst  the 
Porte  was  still  at  war  with  that  state ;  and  having  received  intimation  of  the 
displeasure  entertained  against  him  in  consequence,  hoped  by  "  a  timely 
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application  of  presents,"  to  assuage  the  wrath  of  the  Sultan,  his  master.    And    CHAP. 
as  the  service  was  not  a  safe  one  for  an  Algerine  vessel,  or  captain,  the  Dev  - 

*      A    D    1  HO  1 

concluded  to  employ  his  new  tributary  on  this  errand.  to  I'SOQ, 

Cooper  remarks  hereupon  ;  "  The  true  question  is,  whether  an  officer  in 
his  situation  ought  to  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  producing  a  war,  by  a 
refusal  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  Dey ;  or  whether  his  duty  pointed 
out  the  course  pursued  by  Captain  Bainbridge.  No  one  can  hesitate  about 
saying  that  the  first  should  be  the  decision  of  a  commander  of  a  vessel  of  war, 
in  our  own  time.  But  Captain  Bainbridge  was  not  before  Algiers  in  an  age 
when  America  was  as  ready  as  she  is  to-day  to  assert  all  those  great  prin 
ciples  of  right,  which  nations  must  maintain  with  their  blood  and  treasure,  if 
they  are  to  be  maintained  at  all.  He  had  himself  just  been  employed  in 
transporting  tribute  to  Algiers,  under  a  solemn  law  of  his  country  ;  and  it 
would  have  been  a  violent  presumption  indeed,  to  suppose  that  a  government, 
which  had  so  far  neglected  the  just  feelings  of  national  pride,  and  the  first 
and  simplest  principles  of  policy,  as  to  expend  in  tribute  the  money  that 
would  nearly,  if  not  quite,  extort  justice  by  force,  would  look  with  favour  on 
an  act  that  should  produce  a  war,  on  a  naked  point  of  honour.  We  dislike 
the  decision  of  Captain  Bainbridge,  while  we  distinctly  see,  that  in  requiring 
him  to  have  acted  otherwise,  \ve  require  him  to  have  been  in  advance  of  the 
opinion  of  his  day,  and  of  the  policy  of  his  government." 

Bainbridge  carried  the  conciliatory  presents  of  the  Dey  to  Constantinople, 
after  another  passage  with  the  petty  tyrant,  respecting  the  honour  that  he 
expected  for  his  flag ;  in  which  the  American  complied  with  his  demand, 
until  out  of  reach  of  the  Dey's  guns  ;  when  he  hoisted  the  stars  and  stripes  at 
the  main,  and  promoted  the  Algerine  flag  to  the  foremast-head.  On  his 
return,  he  would  not  trust  himself  within  the  mole,  until  he  had  received  the 
Dey's  assurance  not  to  ask  him  to  be  his  carrier  again ;  yet  he  did  not  escape 
without  a  violent  altercation  with  him,  in  which  nothing  but  the  sight  of  the 
Sultan's  firman  of  protection  saved  him  from  personal  violence.  The  gallant 
but  most  undiplomatic  seaman  generously  used  his  unexpected  favour  with 
the  Dey,  in  behalf  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  Frenchmen,  who  had  been  con 
demned  to  slavery,  when  he  declared  war  upon  France. 

Yussuf  Caramalli,  Pasha  of  Tripoli,  who,  having  dispossessed  his  brother 
Harriet,  held  that  dependency  of  the  Porte,  hearing,  in  1800,  of  the  gifts  of 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  resolved  to  have  his  full  share  of  the  spoils  of  the  rising 
nation,  and  to  number  amongst  his  tributaries  also,  the  young  Republic  of  the 
West.  It  happened  that,  just  at  the  time,  the  other  Barbary  States  were  in 
a  very  quarrelsome  mood  with  America.  Algiers  complained  that  the  tribute 
was  in  arrear.  Tunis  found  fault  with  the  quality  of  the  goods  sent ;  certain 
planks  and  oars  were  too  short,  and  guns  of  a  particular  description  were 
greatly  wanted.  Morocco  too  had  intimated  a  general  disgust  at  the  increas 
ing  marine  of  the  new  naval  power,  which  had  as  yet  brought  no  good  to  it. 

Accordingly,  after  the  approved  fashion  of  those  who  only  need  a  pretext 
for  doing  some  deed  they  have  set  their  minds  on,  Yussuf  charged  the 
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c  HjA Pt  American  government  with  unfairness,  in  bestowing  upon  him  no  more  than 
A~D~i8oi  some  paltry  gratuities,  whilst  Tunis  had  so  much  more,  and  Algiers  had  even 
io  1809.  received  a  frigate.  And  he  told  the  consul  that  he  would  wait  for  six  months 
for  a  present  in  money,  and  if  it  did  not  arrive  by  that  time,  would  declare 
war  against  the  United  States.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word  too  ;  for  no 
money  having  come  by  the  day  he  had  designated,  on  May  the  14th,  1801, 
the  flag-staff  of  the  American  consulate  was  cut  down, — that  being  his  Excel 
lency's  method  of  declaring  war. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  future  exigencies,  arising  out  of  the  absurd  and 
amazing  insolence  of  these  piratical  governments,  that  the  war  ships  of  the 
United  States  had  originally  been  built ;  and  now,  carried  away  (we  pre 
sume)  by  the  eclat  of  Adams's  war  with  France,  the  first  thing  done  by  Jeffer 
son,  was  the  despatch  of  Commodore  Dale,  with  a  squadron  of  four  vessels, 
rated  in  all  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  but  carrying  a  few  more,  to  the 
Mediterranean,  to  do  what  was  required  by  the  condition  of  affairs  he  should 
find  on  his  arrival  at  Gibraltar, — deliver  presents  and  promises,  if  all  was  fair  ; 
or  carry  on  a  defensive  war,  if  any  of  the  governors  had  proceeded  to  hostili 
ties, — but  at  all  events  to  leave  the  Mediterranean  on  the  1st  of  December. 

At  Gibraltar  Dale  found  two  Tripolitan  cruisers,  and  notwithstanding  the 
Admiral's  assurances  of  peace,  thought  it  best  to  leave  one  of  his  ships  to 
watch  them.  Another  vessel  he  sent  along  the  northern  shore  to  act  as  con 
voy  to  the  American  trade  ;  and  with  the  other  two  appearing  before  Algiers 
and  Tunis,  allayed  most  of  the  resentment  affected  by  those  powers,  by  the 
mere  sight  of  his  broadside.  Soon  afterwards  the  little  Enterprise,  a  twelve- 
gun  schooner,  making  for  Malta,  fell  in  with  a  polacre-riggcd  Tripolitan  ship 
of  fourteen  guns,  and  in  a  running  combat  for  three  hours,  which  was  twice 
renewed  by  the  pirates  after  they  had  struck,  completely  disabled  her,  killing 
or  wounding  fifty  of  her  crew,  "  without  the  loss  of  a  single  one  on  our  part." 

Jefferson  made  honourable  mention  of  this  gallant  exploit,  in  his  first 
annual  Message,  and  gave  the  name  of  the  commander  of  the  Enterprise; — 
who,  remarkably  enough,  was  the  very  Lieutenant  Sterret  that  cut  down  one 
of  his  own  men,  who  flinched  from  his  gun  in  the  engagement  with  L'  In- 
surgente,  and  was  accordingly  posted  by  that  veracious,  but  "  suppressed," 
historian  of  the  Democrats,  Mr.  Wood,  as  the  "  unfortunate  young  man," 
murderer  of  Neale  Harvey.  At  the  same  time,  carrying  out  his  theory  of 
literal  interpretation,  for  once,  to  the  very  extremity  of  exactitude,  the  Pre 
sident  stated  that — "  Unauthorized  by  the  Constitution,  without  the  sanction 
of  Congress,  to  go  beyond  the  line  of  defence,  the  vessel  being  disabled  from 
committing  further  hostilities,  was  liberated  with  its  crew." 

From  Cooper  we  learn  that  the  vessel  was  pretty  nearly  disabled  from 
ever  getting  home.  "  Her  armament  was  thrown  overboard,  and  she  was 
stripped  of  every  thing  but  one  old  sail  and  a  single  spar  that  were  left  to 
enable  her  to  reach  port.  After  attending  to  the  wounded,  [the  whole  crew 
was  but  eighty,  and  only  thirty  were  found  living  men  after  the  fight,]  the 
prize  was  abandoned,  and  it  is  understood  that  a  long  time  elapsed  before  she 
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got  In.     When  her  unfortunate  Rais  appeared  in  Tripoli,  even  his  wounds    CHAP. 
did  not  avail  him.     He  was  placed  on  a  jackass,  paraded  through  the  streets,  A~^~ 
and   received  the    bastinado."      Pour   cncouracjer  les  autres,  no  doubt ;  but    to  iso9. 
unhappily  it   produced  a  vehement  distaste   for  the  service,  and   effectually 
crippled  the  Pasha. 

We  cannot  give  Jefferson  great  credit,  on  the  score  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  law  of  nations,  on  this  question.  The  declaration  of  war  by  one 
power,  accompanied  by  actual  hostilities,  requires  no  formal  counter-declar 
ation  on  the  part  of  the  other,  according  to  its  own  special  regulations,  pro 
vided  for  cases  in  which  it  makes  the  appeal  to  arms.  "  The  error  of  his 
opinion  lay,"  as  Cooper  points  out,  "  in  supposing,  that  by  curtailing  and 
dividing  the  powers  of  their  servants,  the  people  of  the  United  States  meant 
to  limit  the  rights  of  the  nation.  What  renders  the  course  of  the  Executive 
still  more  singular,  is  the  fact  that  Commodore  Dale  had  established  a  block 
ade,  and  actually  captured  neutrals  that  were  entering  Tripoli." 

This  error  of  the  President's,  with  the  naval  historian's  comment,  suggests 
once  more  that  weakness  of  the  theory  whereon  the  Union  was  constructed, 
upon  which  we  remarked  in  an  earlier  Book.  The  choice  lay  between  a 
sovereignty  comprising  the  States  as  individual  republics,  and  a  republic  in 
cluding  the  States  as  separate  sovereignties.  Choosing  the  latter,  the  Con 
stituent  Convention  left  to  the  government  the  task  of  bringing  facts  and  the 
Constitution  into  harmony,  as  they  went  on,  if  they  could  ;  and  of  bearing 
the  blame  for  the  collisions  and  discrepancies  that  must  needs  occur.  It  was 
by  the  weight  and  violence  of  the  Anti-federal  party,  that  this  choice  was 
made ;  but  the  Federalists  were  not  enough  skilled  in  the  philosophy  of 
statesmanship  and  legislation,  to  have  chosen  the  other  principle,  or  to  have 
constructed  a  practicable  constitution  upon  it. 

It  will  be  more  convenient  to  relate,  in  this  place,  as  much  as  is  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  our  History,  of  this  petty  war  with  the  states  of  Northern 
Africa, — the  chief  interest  of  which  arises  from  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
it  for  the  discipline  and  training  of  the  American  seamen,  and  from  the  fact 
of  its  furnishing  a  useful  precedent  to  the  European  powers,  whose  mer 
cantile  marine  had  hitherto  been  but  poorly  protected  by  periodical  tribute, 
or  presents. 

Dale  did  not  maintain  a  very  rigid  blockade,  but  kept  a  most  vigilant 
watch  against  the  attacks  of  Tunis  and  Algiers  as  well ;  visiting  various  ports, 
and  convoying  the  merchantmen  of  the  United  States  whenever  requisite. 
The  two  Tripolitans  at  Gibraltar  were  rendered  perfectly  useless  to  the 
Pasha,  and  although  the  Dey  solicited  passports  for  their  crews,  his  request 
was  denied.  At  the  end  of  November,  the  gallant  commodore  returned,  with 
his  own  ship  and  the  Enterprise,  leaving  the  Philadelphia  and  the  Essex  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  Union  in  that  quarter. 

Next  year,  Congress  having  enacted  laws  for  the  relief  of  "  the  Constitu 
tional  scruples  of  the  Executive,"  a  relief  squadron  of  five  vessels,  (Sterret's 
brave  little  Enterprise  being  one  of  them,)  rated  in  all  at  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
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two  guns,  was  despatched  under  Commodore  Morris  to  the  Mediterranean. 
They  left,  however,  at  different  dates,  the  last  not  before  September  ;  but  the 
force  in  that  sea  had  been  increased  by  the  Boston,  under  the  eccentric  Cap 
tain  M'Niell,  and  by  several  smaller  vessels,  which  had  been  got  ready,  and 
sent  off  as  rapidly  as  was  possible.  The  command  of  the  squadron  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  offered  to  Truxtun,  arid  accepted  by  him,  but,  on  his  differing 
from  the  President  upon  some  point  of  etiquette,  he  resigned  ;  and  Jefferson 
interpreting  the  resignation  in  his  own  way,  removed  his  name  from  the 
navy-list. 

Morris,  during  the  latter  part  of  1802,  and  the  autumn  of  1803,  with  the 
squadron  under  him,  effected  various  small  triumphs  over  flotillas  of  gun 
boats  and  pirate  vessels,  and,  as  well  as  he  could,  maintained  the  blockade, 
convoyed  American  ships,  and  kept  the  rest  of  Barbary  in  order.  But  the 
armament  was  not  provided  with  guns  of  sufficient  calibre  for  the  bombard 
ment  of  Tripoli,  which  was  the  only  argument  that  the  Pasha  could  have 
been  expected  to  listen  to.  And,  after  his  return,  Commodore  Morris  was 
called  before  a  court  of  Inquiry,  and  being  pronounced  wanting  in  diligence 
and  activity  in  the  duties  assigned  to  him,  was  dismissed  the  service. 

Cooper  very  reasonably  condemns  the  precipitancy  of  this  act  of  the  Pre 
sident;  which,  just  as  the  dismissal  of  Truxtun  when  he  resigned  the  com 
mand  of  the  squadron,  showed  the  heat  of  the  political  partisan,  instead  of 
the  impartial,  yet  generous,  rigour  of  the  Executive  of  a  great  nation.  Such 
high-handed  measures,  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  the  Di 
rectory  of  France,  are  rendered  almost  excusable  by  the  circumstances  of 
terrible  perplexity  in  which  the  whole  affairs  of  the  nation  were  involved. 
And  it  was  by  means  of  them,  along  with  other  causes  operating  in  the  same 
direction,  that  the  Coalition  of  sovereigns  was  beaten.  But  Jefferson  had  no 
such  excuse ;  and  with  the  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  those  who  have  adopt 
ed  the  profession  of  arms,  that  civilians  are  too  commonly  chargeable  withal, 
and  with  their  incapacity  of  discerning  the  difference  between  removing  a 
country  postmaster,  or  collector  of  port  dues,  and  dismissing  a  military  or 
naval  officer ;  he  played  the  party  leader,  where  he  ought  to  have  acted  the 
President.  The  only  palliation  conceivable  is,  that  he  was  endeavouring  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  for  reducing  the  navy;  but,  not  only  does 
not  that  Act  appear  to  have  been  very  rigidly  regarded  before  this  time,  there 
was  such  a  war  proceeding  as  would  have  given  occupation  to  all  the  nine 
captains  allowed  by  that  Act,  leaving  none  for  service  on  other  stations.  And 
"  the  Father  of  the  Navy  "  needed  not  to  fear,  that  he  should  not  obtain  in- 
indemnity  for  caring  for  its  welfare,  as  he  did  for  every  other  act  transcending 
the  powers  intrusted  to  him,  without  any  such  justification  as  he  could  have 
offered  now. 

Carried  on  as  it  had  been,  this  Tripolitan  war  promised  to  be  endless ;  ac 
cordingly,  a  fresh  squadron  was  despatched,  vessel  by  vessel,  as  they  were 
ready  for  sea,  under  Commodore  Preble.  It  consisted  of  the  Constitution,  a 
forty-four  gun  ship,  the  old  Philadelphia,  which  was  rated  as  a  thirty-eight, 
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two  sixteen-gun  brigs,  and  three  twelve-gun  schooners,  including  the  gallant    CHAP. 
little  Enterprise.     At  the  outset  of  this  new  sta^e  of  the  affair,  some  trouble — 

c  /'iii-  .  .,       A.  D.  1801 

arose  from  the  capture  ot  a  vessel  belonging  to  Morocco  ;   but  it  was  happily    to  isoa. 
adjusted   by  Prcble,  before  he  entered  the   Mediterranean,  in   the   October 
of  1803. 

Signalized  by  some  of  the  most  daring  and  brilliant  exploits  that  the  re 
cords  of  the  American  navy  are  adorned  by,  this  period  of  the  war  was,  never 
theless,  on  the  whole  very  disastrous.  Chasing  a  Tripolitan  vessel  within 
the  shoal-waters  that  protect  the  harbour  of  Tripoli,  on  the  31st  of  October, 
1803,  the  Philadelphia  struck  upon  a  reef,  and  Bainbridge  with  his  whole 
crew  was  captured ;  and  the  vessel  lost  to  the  United  States,  being  subse 
quently  got  off  the  rocks  by  the  enemy.  In  the  following  February,  Lieu 
tenant-commandant  Decatur  first  appeared  in  his  true  character, — one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  judicious  of  naval  commanders,  worthy  to  have  descended 
from  the  ancient  sea-kings.  After  one  failure,  through  a  violent  gale,  he 
contrived,  in  a  ketch,  (captured  for  violating  the  blockade,)  to  get  alongside 
the  Philadelphia,  without  awaking  the  suspicions  of  the  Turks, — being  even 
assisted  by  them  to  make  her  fast  to  the  object  of  his  attempt.  At  the  mo 
ment  that  it  was  discovered  that  the  ketch  was  filled  with  armed  men,  and  they 
Americans,  Decatur  boarded,  drove  almost  every  one  of  the  Tripolitans  into 
the  sea,  and  set  fire  to  the  ship ;  which  burnt  with  the  utmost  rapidity  to  the 
water's  edge.  Decatur  was  at  once  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  and  received  a 
splendid  sword  as  a  testimony  to  the  merit  of  the  action. 

Being  reinforced  in  1804,  five  several  bombardments  of  the  town  were  at 
tempted  with  ketches  borrowed  from  the  Neapolitan  government ;  and  the 
fact  that  they,  as  well  as  some  attacks  in  boats  upon  the  gun-boats  and  ship 
ping  in  the  harbour,  and  the  blockade,  failed  to  secure  the  end  contemplated, 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  naval  armament  of  the  United  States  was  not  yet 
put  on  such  a  footing  as  was  proper  for  a  nation,  that  must  of  necessity — and 
in  spite  of  theories  of  perfectibility  on  the  Chinese  model,  entertained  by  Pre 
sidents  and  heads  of  great  parties — be  a  commercial  one. 

In  September  this  year,  Preble  tried  a  new  mode  of  annoyance,  which  ended 
more  fatally  to  the  American  squadron  than  any  other  attempt  in  the  war. 
He  fitted  up  the  ketch,  by  which  Decatur  had  achieved  his  feat  against  the 
Philadelphia,  as  a  huge  "  infernal  machine."  And  manning  it  with  volun 
teers,  Captain  Somers  being  at  the  head,  after  taking  the  best  precautions 
for  securing  a  safe  retreat  to  the  crew,  sent  it  into  the  harbour  in  a  dark  and 
foggy  night.  It  was  watched  with  the  most  intense  concern ;  and  before  it 
had  reached  the  point  that  was  determined,  the  frightful  explosion  was  be 
held  ;  but  though  signals  were  made,  and  boat  parties  sent  out,  no  sign  of  the 
retreating  crew  was  perceived ;  nor  was  one  seen  when  day-light  broke.  Not 
only  had  the  scheme  failed  in  its  direct  object,  it  had  wrought  most  lamentable 
harm  for  the  projectors  of  it.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  the  scorched  and 
mangled  corpses  of  Somers  and  his  courageous  followers  had  every  one  been 
picked  up ;  Bainbridge  (who  was  a  prisoner  all  this  time,  and  had  once  been 
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1  "n  P'    wounded  by  the  rebound  of  a  shot  from  the  Americans  in  their  bombardments) 

'^~^~  was  allowed  to  see,  but  could  not  identify  any  of  them.     How  the  explosion 

to  1809.    occurred  no  one  could   certainly  tell,  but  it  seemed  most  probable  that  the 

magazines  were  fired  by  the  shot  of  the  enemy,  who  seeing  the  strange  vessel 

drifting  along  in  silence  and  darkness,  and  suspecting  every  movement  of  the 

Americans,  discharged  their  guns  with  both  grape  and  round  shot,  in  every 

direction  that  they  thought  it  possible  an  attack  might  be  made  upon  them. 

No  dead  Turks  were  seen,  and  therefore   the  ketch  had  not  been  boarded ; 

and  it  was  most  improbable  that  any  of  her  crew  through  terror  or  rashness 

had  applied  the  match. 

Commodore  Barren  was  the  next  commander  appointed  in  this  wearisome 
service.  The  squadron  under  him  consisted  of  two  forty-fours,  two  thirty- 
eights,  one  thirty-two,  two  sixteens,  and  three  twelves.  And  with  these 
vessels  the  blockade  was  continued,  although  it  could  not  be  said  that  any 
hope  was  entertained  of  forcing  an  accommodation  by  that  means ;  for  new 
uneasiness  had  been  showed  by  the  other  despots  of  Barbary,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  detach  part  of  the  squadron,  to  look  out  near  Gibraltar  for 
cruisers  from  Morocco.  Nor  would  peace  have  been  secured  so  early,  had 
not  a  more  ingenious  strategist  than  the  head  of  the  government  directed  his 
attention  to  the  matter. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Yussuf  Caramalli  had  obtained  the  throne  by 
deposing  his  brother  Hamet.  "  The  latter  had  escaped  from  the  regency, 
and  after  passing  a  wandering  life,  had  taken  refuge  amongst  the  Mamelukes 
of  Egypt.  It  had  often  been  suggested  by  the  American  agents,  that  the 
deposed  prince  might  be  made  useful  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  the 
usurper,  and,  at  different  times,  several  projects  to  that  effect  had  been  enter 
tained,  though  never  with  any  results.  At  length  Mr.  Eaton,  the  consul  at 
Tunis,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  army,  interested  himself  in  the  enter 
prise  ;  and  coming  to  America,  so  far  prevailed  on  the  government  to  lend 
itself  to  his  views,  as  to  obtain  a  species  of  indirect  support.  And  Commo 
dore  Barren  was  directed  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Eaton,  as  far  as  he  might 
deem  it  discreet." 

Returning  with  Barren's  squadron,  in  1804,  Eaton  ascertained  where  the 
expelled  Pasha  was  to  be  found;  and  proceeded  to  Egypt  in  the  Argus, 
where  the  viceroy  received  them  with  favour,  and  gave  permission  to  the 
prince  of  Tripoli  to  leave  the  country  unmolested,  although  he  had  been 
fighting  with  the  discontented  Mamelukes  against  the  government. 

Early  in  1805,  Hamet "  separated  himself  from  the  Mamelukes,  and,  attend 
ed  by  about  forty  followers,  repaired  to  a  point  about  twelve  leagues  to  the 
westward  of  the  old  port  of  Alexandria.  Here  he  was  soon  joined  by  Mr. 
Eaton,  at  the  head  of  a  small  host  of  adventurers,  whom  he  had  obtained  in 
Egypt.  This  party  was  composed  of  all  nations,  though  Mr.  Eaton  expressed 
his  belief,  at  the  time,  that  had  he  possessed  the  means  of  subsistence,  he 
might  have  marched  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  men  against  Tripoli,  the  reign 
ing  Pasha  having  forced  so  many  of  his  subjects  into  banishment.  Soon  after 
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the  junction  agreed  upon,  Mr.  Eaton,  who  now  assumed  the  title  of  General,    CIJII^P- 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Derne,  taking  the  route  across  the  Desert  of  Barca." 

A    D    ISO! 

Nothing  but  the  infinite  hopefulness  and  self-reliance  of  the  American  cha-  to  {SOD. 
racter  could  have  carried  Eaton  through  the  difficulties  of  that  march.  At 
length  he  reached  Derne,  with  his  small  and  motley  army ;  and  having 
opened  communications  with  the  Argus,  the  Hornet,  and  the  Nautilus,  which 
had  appeared  on  the  coast,  and  obtained  a  field-piece,  some  stores  and  muskets, 
and  the  assistance  of  a  few  marines,  the  attack  began, — the  vessels  standing 
close  in  and  assisting. 

The  governor  of  Derne  had  replied  to  Harriet's  summons  to  surrender, 
and  acknowledge  himself  as  Pasha,  "  It  must  be  your  head  or  mine  ;"  and 
resolved  that,  if  he  could  prevent  it,  his  own  should  not  be  sacrificed.  He 
had  a  battery  of  eight  or  nine  guns  fronting  the  sea ;  and  some  eight  hundred 
regular  soldiers  ;  with  breast-works  hastily  run  up,  and  loops  cut  for  mus 
ketry  in  the  houses,  on  the  side  he  expected  the  attack.  But  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  town  was  in  favour  of  the  besiegers ;  and  he  had  to  repress 
mutiny  within,  as  well  as  to  resist  assaults  from  without. 

It  did  not  require  a  very  long  time  to  silence  the  battery,  so  well  did  the 
vessels  station  themselves  ;  and  as  soon  as  that  was  accomplished,  Eaton's 
force  stormed  it,  and  for  the  first  time  the  star-spangled  banner  waved  over  a 
fortress  in  the  Old  World,  captured  by  the  bravery  of  the  sons  of  the  New 
World.  As  for  the  enemy,  they  had  fled  with  so  much  precipitation,  that 
they  left  their  guns  loaded,  an'd  even  primed  :  and  they  were  immediately 
turned  against  the  town.  On  the  opposite  side,  Hamet,  with  a  small  cavalry 
force,  had  effected  a  lodgment;  and  so,  being  put  between  two  fires,  after 
this  sharp  encounter  of  two  hours,  the  place  submitted. 

"  In  this  affair,  [which  happened  on  the  27th  of  April,  1805  J  only  fourteen 
of  the  assailants  were  killed  and  wounded,  General  Eaton  being  among  the 
latter.  The  attack  was  made  by  about  twelve  hundred  men  ;  while  the  place 
was  supposed  to  be  defended  by  three  or  four  thousand.  One  or  two  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Tripolitans  to  regain  possession,  but  they  were  easily  re 
pulsed,  and,  on  one  occasion,  with  some  loss.  The  deposed  Pasha  remained 
in  possession  of  the  town,  and  his  authority  was  partially  recognised  in  the 
province." 

Barren  declined  supplying  Eaton  with  further  supplies  and  reinforce 
ments,  alleging  that,  as  Hamet  was  in  possession  of  the  second  province  of 
the  regency,  "  if  he  had  the  influence  he  pretended  to,  he  ought  to  be  able 
te  effect  his  object  by  means  of  the  ordinary  co-operation  of  the  squadron." 

Next  month  Barron  gave  up  the  command  to  Commodore  Rodgers  ;  and 
negotiations  for  peace  were  commenced  in  earnest,  Mr.  Lear  having  arrived 
oft1  Tripoli,  for  that  purpose,  in  the  Essex.  "  After  the  usual  intrigues, 
delays,  and  prevarications,  a  treaty  was  signed  on  the  3rd  of  June.  By  it, 
no  tribute  was  to  be  paid  in  future,  but  sixty  thousand  dollars  were  given  by 
America,  for  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners  remaining,  after  exchanging  the 
Tripolitans  in  her  power,  man  for  man." 

VOL.    II.  3    G 
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CHAP.  According  to  some, — f<  the  peace  with  Tripoli  was  considered  more  honour- 
- —  able  than  any  peace  obtained  by  any  Christian  nation  with  a  Barbary  regency, 
to  1809.  at  any  period  within  a  hundred  years."  But  Cooper  criticises  it  in  a  very 
different  strain. 

"  It  is  not  easy,"  he  says,  "  to  express  approbation  of  the  terms  of  this 
peace.  America  had  been  contending  for  the  usages  of  civilization  and  the 
rights  of  nations,  and  the  ransom  was  a  direct  abandonment  of  both.  When 
we  remember  the  force  that  was  about  to  assemble  before  Tripoli,  [twelve 
ships  in  all,  mounting  three  hundred  and  four  guns  ;  with  two  bomb-ketches, 
and  ten  gun-boats,  mounting  seventeen  guns,]  the  season  of  the  year,  the  fact 
that  Derne  was  occupied  by  Hamet  Caramalli,  and  the  disposition  that  so 
generally  prevailed  in  the  squadron  to  renew  the  attacks  on  the  enemy,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  better  terms  might  not  have  been  obtained. 
How  far  the  course  of  the  negotiator  was  compelled  by  his  instructions,  we 
have  no  means  of  saying ;  but  the  treaty  was  approved  and  ratified." 

Hamet,  who  was  renounced  as  lightly  as  he  had  been  taken  up,  obtained  only 
the  liberation  of  his  wife  and  children  by  Yussuf;  and  both  he  and  Eaton 
considered  themselves  greatly  injured  by  the  treaty.  It  does  seem  remarkable 
that  Jefferson  should  have  sanctioned  it,  after  all  his  professions,  and  all  his 
vituperations  of  Washington  and  Adams  for  their  treaties.  The  evil  effects  of 
the  existing  majority  of  Democrats  in  Congress  appeared  now, — no  motion 
for  inquiry,  no  demand  for  papers,  no  criticism  of  any  kind  upon  the  treaty, 
being  offered.  We  are  left  to  gather  what  comfort  we  can  from  such  con 
siderations  as  Cooper  offers  us.  "  While  many  condemned  it  as  unwise, 
all  rejoiced  that  it  was  the  means  of  restoring  so  many  brave  men  to  their 
country.  It  is  no  more  than  liberal,  moreover,  to  believe  that  the  situa 
tion  of  these  unfortunate  officers  and  men  had  a  deep  influence  in  inducing 
the  government  to  forego  abstract  considerations,  with  a  view  to  their 
relief." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  in  complete  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  Democracy  ;  and  one  of  its  most  thoroughly  human  and  noble  features  it 
is.  It  is  one  that  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  many  scenes  in  old  Grecian 
story ;  and  serves  to  connect  the  Hellenic  republics,  in  their  political  aspects, 
with  the  republics  of  modern  times. 

But  though  the  war  with  Tripoli  was  ended,  with  Tunis  "  some  uncer 
tainty  remained."  And  so,  Jefferson,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  the  suc 
cess  of  Eaton's  diversion  on  the  eastern  side  of  Tripoli,  that  the  peace  establish 
ment  ought  not  to  be  so  low  (numerically)  as  his  party  and  he  had  contended 
and  decreed,  now  delivered  himself  to  Congress,  in  his  Message  of  December 
the  2nd,  1806,  thus, — "  Persuaded  that  it  is  our  interest  to  maintain  our  peace 
with  them  on  equal  terms,  [which,  surely,  does  not  signify  by  such  treaties  as 
that  with  Tripoli,]  or  not  at  all,  I  propose  to  send,  in  due  time,  a  reinforce 
ment  into  the  Mediterranean,  unless  previous  information  shall  show  it  to  be 
unnecessary. 

Tunis  was  soon  brought  to  its  senses;  Commodore  Rodgers  negotiated  with 
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the  Bey  there,  "literally,  under  the  muzzles  of  his  guns,"  and  affairs  were    CHAP. 
arranged  "  to  the  satisfaction  of  one  of  the  parties  at  least."     An  ambassador  ^~ 
was  conveyed  by  Decatur  to  Washington ;  and  the  comparative  position  of    to  i'so9. 
the  two  parties  was  completely  reversed.      The  ambassador  did  venture  to 
ask  for  the  formerly  paid  tribute,  which  was  explicitly  refused ;  but  the  Bey 
did  not  think  fit  to  take  any  steps  in  consequence.     This  demand  further 
subserved  the  purposes  of  the  Administration  admirably,  as  it  furnished  the 
reason  for  requiring  of  Congress  the  continuance  of  the  Mediterranean  duties. 
And  a  small  squadron  was  still  kept  in  that  sea,  lest  the  appearance  of  de- 
fencelessness  should  induce  the  despots  of  the  Barbary  States  to  renew  their 
depredations  on  American  commerce. 

We  now  turn  to  matters  of  greater  moment.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the 
preceding  Book,  we  spoke  of  the  troubles  which  arose  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  and  of  the  use  of  New  Orleans  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  the 
traders  of  the  Western  region,  to  whom  the  Mississippi  afforded  the  only 
avenue  of  commerce.  In  the  treaty  with  Spain,  effected  by  Washington  in 
1795,  the  right  of  deposit  was  ceded  for  three  years,  with  the  proviso,  that  if 
his  Majesty  should  not  consent  to  continue  the  permission  to  use  New  Orleans 
thus,  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  "he  would  assign  to  them,  on  another  part  of 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  an  equivalent  establishment."  In  the  same  year 
a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  formed  between  France  and  Spain,  out 
of  which  sprang  most  of  the  animosities  that  we  spoke  of  before. 

Besides  this  particular  source  of  uneasiness,  we  learn,  that  in  1801  and 
1802,  the  Spaniards  committed  great  depredations  on  American  commerce, 
especially  in  the  West  Indies.  "  They  captured  and  carried  into  their  ports 
more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  American  vessels  ;  seized  and  imprisoned  the 
American  consul  at  a  port  in  the  island  of  Cuba ;  and  as  early  as  October, 
1802,  Morales,  Intendant  of  Louisiana,  gave  notice  that  American  citizens 
would  no  longer  be  permitted  to  deposit  their  goods  at  New  Orleans :"  but 
without  assigning  any  "  equivalent  establishment." 

Naturally  enough,  the  Federalists  regarded  these  wrongs  as  perpetrated  at 
the  instance  of  France  ;  for  although  they  were  well  known  to  Jefferson,  long 
before  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December,  1802,  he  did  not  in  his  Message 
make  the  least  allusion  to  them.  And  the  subsequent  proceedings,  both  of 
the  government  and  of  the  Democratic  party,  appeared  most  strongly  to  con 
firm  the  suspicion.  The  Message,  however,  did  communicate  the  startling 
intelligence,  that  Louisiana  had  been,  ever  since  1800,  retroceded  to  France, 
although  not  formally  renounced  by  Spain ;  and  it  added  the  very  true  re 
flection,  that  if  the  cession  were  "  carried  into  effect,"  it  would  "  make  an 
important  change  on  our  foreign  relations." 

It  was  the  closing  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans  that  engrossed  the  minds  of 
all  men ;  and  they  looked,  with  some  anxiety,  to  Congress  for  some  elucida 
tion  of  the  affair.  On  the  17th  of  December,  the  House  of  Representatives 
called  on  the  President  for  information  on  the  subject  of  the  supposed  viola 
tion,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  of  the  twenty-second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1795. 

3  o  2 
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On  the  22nd,  the  fact  that  the  Mississippi  was  virtually  closed  to  American 
• — D"~~  trade,  was  formally  notified  to  Congress,  by  the  President,  in  reply. 
to  mo.  On  the  5th  of  the  following  month,  Griswold,  a  Federalist,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  representation  of  Connecticut,  moved  that  the  President  should 
be  called  upon  to  lay  before  the  House  such  official  documents  as  he  pos 
sessed,  announcing  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France  ;  together  with  a  report 
explaining  the  stipulations,  circumstances,  and  conditions,  under  which  the 
province  was  to  be  given  up  ;  "  with  the  usual  reservation,"  adds  Professor 
Tucker,  (whom  we  follow  here,)  "  as  to  what  the  President  should  think  it 
improper  to  communicate." 

"  This  resolution,"  the  Professor  proceeds,  "  being  deemed  by  the  Repub 
lican  party  likely  to  embarrass  the  pending  negotiation,  and,  probably,  it  was 
so  intended  by  its  supporters,  [which  insinuation,  we  must  pause  to  say,  de 
grades  the  writer  from  the  rank  to  which  his  work  would  otherwise  entitle 
him,]  was  opposed,  and  finally  rejected."  We  have  not  forgotten  the  com 
ments  of  the  party  upon  Washington's  refusal  to  exhibit  papers  which  did 
not  at  all  concern  the  House  ;  and  we  bear  in  mind  that,  in  general,  what  the 
Democratic  majority  did  in  Congress,  was  what  Jefferson  willed. 

"  Mr.  Griswold,  at  the  same  time,  offered  other  resolutions,  asserting  the 
right  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
its  recent  obstruction  by  Spain,  and  proposing  an  inquiry  into  the  measures 
proper  to  be  taken  for  the  maintenance  of  this  right.  The  majority  refused 
to  consider  the  resolutions,  but  afterwards  agreed  with  closed  doors  to  the 
following  substitute."  Before  looking  at  which,  let  us  note  that  shutting  out 
of  the  public,  by  the  Republican  majority ;  one  of  whose  "  cries "  against 
their  antagonists  was  based  on  their  having  adopted  this  precautionary 
measure,  on  an  occasion  of  great  public  excitement.  Thus,  then,  the  House, 
on  January  the  7th,  1803, — 

"  Resolved, — That  this  House  receive,  with  great  sensibility,  the  informa 
tion  of  a  disposition  in  certain  officers  of  the  Spanish  government,  at  New 
Orleans,  to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi,  as  secured  to  the 
United  States  by  the  most  solemn  stipulations  : — 

"  That  adhering  to  that  humane  and  wise  policy,  which  ought  ever  to 
characterize  a  free  people,  and  by  which  the  United  States  have  always  pre 
ferred  to  be  governed  ;  [it  was  Washington's  policy,  in  respect  of  both  France 
and  England,  during  his  Administration  ;  for  which  Jefferson  and  his  party 
did  not  praise  him,  nor  employ  such  terms  as  humane  and  wise  to  characterize 
it ;]  willing  at  the  same  time  to  ascribe  this  breach  of  compact  to  the  unau 
thorized  misconduct  of  certain  individuals,  rather  than  to  a  want  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  ;  and  relying,  with  perfect  confi 
dence,  on  the  vigilance  and  wisdom  of  the  Executive,  they  wrill  wait  the  issue 
of  such  measures  as  that  department  of  the  government  shall  have  pursued, 
for  asserting  the  rights  and  vindicating  the  injuries  of  the  United  States  ; 
— holding  it  to  be  their  duty,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  their  unalter 
able  determination  to  maintain  the  boundaries,  and  the  rights  of  navigation 
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and  commerce   through  the   river    Mississippi,    as   established    by   existing 


treaties." 


D  1801 

Jefferson  thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  that  the  object  of  the  Federalists  to  1309. 
was  to  force  the  country  into  a  war  with  Spain,  "  in  order  to  derange  our 
finances,  or  if  that  could  not  be  done,  to  attach  the  Western  country  to  them,  as 
their  best  friends,  and  thus  get  again  into  power."  Which  latter  supposition 
has  some  show  of  reason  ;  although  other  and  nobler  motives,  whereof  the 
party  were  capable,  might  account  for  their  actions  in  the  matter. 

"  With  a  view  of  carrying  his  pacific  policy  into  effect,  Jefferson,  on  the 
10th  of  January,  appointed  Mr.  Monroe  [whose  term  of  office,  as  Governor 
of  Virginia,  had  recently  ended]  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  France,  to  act 
with  Mr.  Livingston,  in  the  purchase  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas  ;" 
for,  as  he  observed  in  writing  to  Monroe  upon  the  appointment,  "  the 
measures  we  have  been  pursuing,  being  invisible,  do  not  satisfy  their  minds  ; 
something  sensible,  therefore,  has  become  necessary." 

But  deeper  than  this,  there  were  considerations  affecting  the  whole  politi 
cal  system  and  policy  of  his  party,  which  induced  him  to  venture  upon  "  the 
perilous  and  extraordinary  assumption  of  power,"  in  defiance  of  all  constitu 
tional  right,  as  the  Opposition  said,  and  he  himself  in  part  admitted,  of  ar 
ranging  such  a  purchase  as  followed  the  despatch  of  Monroe  to  France.  We 
catch  some  glimpses  of  the  difficulties  that  were  instantly  suggested  to  his 
active  mind,  in  a  letter  written  to  Livingston,  as  early  as  April,  1802. 

"  Of  all  nations  of  any  consideration,"  he  said,  "  France  is  the  one  which, 
hitherto,  has  offered  the  fewest  points  on  which  we  could  have  any  conflict 
of  right,  and  the  most  points  of  a  communion  of  interests.  From  these  causes 
we  have  ever  looked  to  her  as  our  natural  friend,  as  one  with  which  we  never 
could  have  an  occasion  of  difference."  But  "  there  is  on  the  globe  one 
single  spot,  the  possessor  of  which  is  our  natural  and  habitual  enemy.  It  is 
New  Orleans.  *  *  France,  placing  herself  in  that  door,  assumes  to  us 

the  attitude  of  defiance.  Spain  might  have  retained  it  quietly  for  ages." 
In  ail  which  we  do  not  see  the  real  reason  of  his  earnestness,  but  in  a  few 
sentences  further  on  it  is  clearly  discoverable.  "  The  day  that  France  takes 
possession  of  New  Orleans,  fixes  the  sentence  which  is  to  restrain  her  for 
ever  within  her  low-water  mark.  It  seals  the  union  of  two  nations,  who,  in 
conjunction,  can  maintain  exclusive  possession  of  the  ocean.  From  that 
moment,  we  must  marry  ourselves  to  the  British  fleet  and  nation.  *  *  * 
This  is  not  a  state  of  things  we  seek  or  desire." 

No,  —  most  truly  :  to  exchange  his  Gallomania  for  the  politic  show  of  An 
glomania,  to  forsake  his  old  ground  and  take  refuge  on  the  ground  of  the 
Federalists  —  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  to  justify  all  that  his  opponents  had 
said,  and  to  stultify  and  renounce  by  one  movement  all  he  had  himself  up 
held  ;  —  this  was,  indeed,  not  such  a  thing  as  any  party  leader,  and  Jefferson 
least  of  all,  could  "  seek  or  desire."  And  we  should  not  have  looked  for 
such  a  secret  in  his  words,  had  we  not  known  from  the  sure  evidence  of  his 
uniform  profession,  backed  by  his  constant  practice,  that  he  was  not  friendly, 
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CHAP,  but  extremely  adverse,  to  the  establishment  of  a  maritime  force  ;  and  that  he 
• —  -  deplored,  and  resisted  with  all  his  power  and  by  all  means  in  his  power,  the 
AtoDi80901  mercantile  pursuits  of  the  only  portion  of  the  Union  which  was  strictly  com 
mercial, — New  England. 

"  If  France,"  he  continued,  "  considers  Louisiana  as  indispensable  for  her 
views,  she  might  perhaps  be  willing  to  look  about  for  arrangements  which 
might  reconcile  it  to  our  interests.  If  any  thing  could  do  this,  it  would  be 
the  ceding  to  us  the  island  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas."  Not  till  the 
following  January,  however,  did  he  appoint  his  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  to 
endeavour  to  make  arrangements  for  this  cession.  And  he  was  well  aware 
that  his  "  object  of  purchasing  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas  was  a  measure 
liable  to  assume  many  shapes,"  although  he  trusted  that  by  sending  "  a  minis 
ter  extraordinary,  to  be  joined  with  the  ordinary  one,  with  discretionary 
powers,"  he  should  anticipate  and  obviate  most  of  them. 

He  did  not,  also,  at  all  underrate  the  importance  of  the  charge  given  to 
Monroe.  "  On  the  event  of  this  mission  depend  the  future  destinies  of  this 
republic.  If  we  cannot,  by  a  purchase  of  the  country,  insure  to  ourselves  a 
course  of  perpetual  peace,  and  friendship  with  all  nations,  then  as  war  cannot 
be  distant,  [as  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  soon  showed,]  it  behoves 
us  immediately  to  be  preparing  for  that  course,  without,  however,  hastening 
it ;  and  it  may  be  necessary  (on  your  failure  on  the  continent)  to  cross  the 
channel.  We  shall  get  entangled  in  European  politics,  and,  figuring  more, 
be  much  less  happy  and  prosperous.  This  can  only  be  prevented  by  a  suc 
cessful  issue  to  your  present  mission." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Bonaparte  purposed  to  take  possession  of 
Louisiana,  and  one  part  of  the  fleet  which  he  despatched  under  Le  Clerc  to 
reduce  St.  Domingo,  was  destined  for  this  service.  And  there  can  be  as  little 
doubt,  that  had  that  object  been  accomplished,  before  the  end  of  the  next 
year  it  would  have  been  conquered  by  Great  Britain ;  and  the  whole  course 
of  subsequent  history  changed  indeed.  "  The  second  war  "  must  have 
thrown  its  lurid  light  over  Jefferson's  Administration ;  and  as  Britain  was  at 
the  very  height  of  her  power,  and  the  mortification  at  the  loss  of  the  Ameri 
can  colonies  had  not  ceased  by  lapse  of  years  ;  and  as  the  United  States  had 
not  acquired  such  strength  as  enabled  them  at  New  Orleans  to  cope  with  the 
invading  army  of  England,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Transatlantic 
Republic  must  either  have  been  crushed,  or  shut  in  by  such  narrow  limits  as 
would  have  deprived  her  of  the  power  to  inspire  kings  with  terror,  to  teach  the 
people  their  rights  and  their  strength,  and  how  to  employ  this  to  gain  those. 

Monroe  might  have  had  to  cross  the  Channel  if  he  had  failed  in  his  mis 
sion,  but  it  would  not  have  been  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  sea-ruler  against 
the  French,  made  natural  enemies  of  America  by  holding  New  Orleans;  but 
to  attempt  fruitlessly  the  purchase  of  the  island  from  a  possessor  that  knew 
the  value  of  the  tract,  and  had  the  ability  to  keep  it.  Had  Jefferson  been  a 
genuine  statesman,  he  would  not  have  feared  that  he  should  be  driven  to 
Anglomania  by  the  retrocession  of  Louisiana  to  France ;  and  Bonaparte,  had 
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he  not  been  blinded  by  the  purpose  or  the  passion  of  the  hour,  would  never    c  H^A  p. 
have  consented  to  the  sale  of  a  territory,  which,  if  captured  by  Britain,  would  A  p  j^- 
be  the  means  of  embroiling  her  with  an  enemy  who  was  only  waiting  an  oc-    to  i'so?. 
casion,  or   a  pretext.,  for  commencing  the   most  confident  and  pertinacious 
hostility,  and  who  would  have  diverted  the  attention,  and  weakened  the  re 
sistance,  of  the  only  invariable  opponent  of  his  own  schemes. 

Besides  his  two  envoys,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  Jefferson  relied  on 
the  good  offices  of  M.  Dupont  de  Nemours,  whose  residence  in  America,  and 
whose  standing  in  his  own  country,  gave  him  peculiar  advantages  for  acting 
as  a  mediator  in  a  case  that  required  some  delicacy  of  treatment ;  and  upon 
the  issue  of  which  so  much  hung.  To  this  gentleman  he  addressed  a  letter, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  possess  him  with  the  opinions  which  he  thought 
might  be  most  serviceable  to  the  United  States,  in  respect  of  the  object  he 
had  in  view  ; — and,  like  a  good  merchant,  he  undervalued  the  tract  of  land 
he  had  set  his  heart  upon,  representing  the  Floridas,  excepting  the  portion 
already  granted,  as  a  barren  sand.  He  also  was  careful  to  exaggerate  the 
possibility,  nay,  the  certainty,  of  the  loss  of  the  alliance  of  the  United  States, 
should  France  take  possession  of  the  only  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  trans- 
Appalachiaii  territory. 

In  Congress,  later  in  the  session,  other  motions  were  presented  respecting 
this  important  business ;  for  the  Western  States  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
increasing  impatience,  under  so  serious  a  restriction  to  their  trade  as  the  in 
terdiction  of  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans.  Ross  of  Pennsylvania 
proposed  in  the  Senate,  that  the  President  should  call  out  some  fifty  thousand 
militia,  and  take  New  Orleans,  and  that  five  millions  of  dollars  should  be  ap 
propriated  to  that  retaliatory  measure.  But  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky  was 
more  successful  in  his  resolutions,  raising  the  numbers  of  the  militia,  or  of 
volunteers,  to  eighty  thousand,  but  not  specifying  the  work  they  should  be 
set  to  do,  nor  appropriating  any  money,  as  the  service  was  contingent  merely. 
Jefferson  also  asked  and  obtained  an  appropriation  of  two  millions  of  dollars, 
under  the  head  of  t(  foreign  intercourse,"  to  save  appearances  in  respect  of 
the  Constitution,  as  the  commencement  of  a  fund  for  effecting  the  purchase 
of  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  meanwhile,  something  perfectly  un 
expected  had  taken  place.  Napoleon,  now  on  the  very  verge  of  breaking 
the  hollow  truce  of  Amiens,  and  of  engaging  in  the  war  which  was  to  raise 
him  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory,  only  to  dash  him  thence  to  a  greater 
depth  of  degradation,  wanted  money  ;  colonies  that  he  could  not  keep  he  did 
not  want;  wherefore,  moved  by  the  representations  of  Livingston,  he  offered 
to  the  United  States  not  New  Orleans  only,  but  the  whole  of  Louisiana,  for 
the  sum  of  fifty  millions  of  francs. 

The  Marquis  de  Marbois  was  the  agent  with  whom  Livingston  had  to  treat, 
and  Talleyrand  was  superintendent  of  the  negotiation.  At  first  it  seemed  to  the 
American  ambassador  a  mere  artifice  to  gain  time ;  and  he  had  no  authority 
to  do  more  than  treat  for  the  indemnity,  which  was  claimed  in  behalf  of  the 
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CHAP.   American    citizens,   whose    vessels    had   been    taken    or    plundered   by  the 
-  French  privateers,  before  and   during   John  Adams'  war.      He  ventured, 
to  1809.    however,  lest  he  should  be  throwing  away  a  fair  opportunity  of  serving  his 
country,  to   offer   thirty  millions  of  francs,  and  to   sink  the   claims   for  in 
demnity. 

So  far  the  affair  had  proceeded  in  April,  1803,  when  Monroe  reached 
France.  Livingston  was  so  persuaded  of  the  want  of  good  faith  in  Bona 
parte's  government,  that  he  hoped  to  hear  from  his  coadjutor,  that  the  Ameri 
cans  had  taken  possession  of  New  Orleans.  "  Only  force,"  he  said,  "  can 
give  us  New  Orleans.  We  must  employ  force.  Let  us  first  get  possession 
of  the  country,  and  negotiate  afterwards." 

After  his  first  astonishment, — for  it  would  have  been  pardonable  in  a 
greater  man  than  Monroe  to  be  astonished,  when,  asking  for  a  town,  a  conti 
nent  was  offered ;  and  for  the  freedom  of  a  river,  the  river  itself,  and  others 
as  mighty,  nay,  a  new  sea-coast,  was  offered  ; — the  negotiations  proceeded 
all  the  more  rapidly,  because  of  this  surprise.  And  beside  that,  the  whole 
tone  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  statesmen  of  France  was  changed  when  Napo 
leon  made  himself  the  head  of  the  government.  Marbois  had  peculiar  ad 
vantages  for  dealing  with  Americans,  having  acquired  a  certain  cosmopolitism 
by  exile  and  travel,  and  being  possessed  of  the  trained  skill  of  the  courtier, 
which  the  ministers  the  American  ambassadors  had  been  used  to  meet  at 
Paris  were  utterly  destitute  of. 

Marbois  perceived  at  once,  that  more  was  to  be  made  of  the  vast  territory 
his  master  was  renouncing,  than  he  had  thought  of  asking,  and  he  fixed  the 
price  at  eighty  millions  of  francs, — insisting,  with  great  truth,  that  for  the 
United  States,  that  sum  even  was  very  far  below  the  real  value  of  the  pro 
vince.  And  the  American  plenipotentiaries  finally  acquiesced  in  this  demand, 
on  condition  that  twenty  millions  out  of  the  eighty  should  be  assigned  to  the 
payment  of  what  was  due  from  France  to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  the  instruments  were 
signed  by  the  three  ministers  four  days  afterwards.  On  that  occasion,  Liv 
ingston  said, — "  We  have  lived  long,  but  this  is  the  noblest  work  of  our 
whole  lives.  The  treaty  which  we  have  just  signed  has  not  been  obtained 
by  art,  or  dictated  by  force.  Equally  advantageous  to  the  two  contracting 
parties,  it  will  change  vast  solitudes  into  flourishing  districts.  From  this  day 
the  United  States  take  their  place  among  the  powers  of  the  first  rank ;  the 
English  lose  all  exclusive  influence  in  the  affairs  of  America." 

Bonaparte,  on  his  side,  was  greatly  satisfied  with  the  bargain.  He  had  at 
first  objected  to  the  reduction  of  the  eighty  millions  to  sixty ;  but  when  re 
minded  that  he  had  named  fifty,  and  had  not  expected  to  obtain  even  that,  he 
said, — "  True  ; — the  negotiation  does  not  leave  me  any  thing  to  desire.  Sixty 
millions  for  an  occupation  that  will  not,  perhaps,  last  for  a  day !  I  wish 
France  to  enjoy  this  unexpected  capital ;  and  that  it  may  be  employed  in 
works  beneficial  to  her  marine.  This  accession  of  territory  [that  will  not, 
perhaps,  last  a  day!  he  had  but  just  now  said]  strengthens  for  ever  the  power 
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of  the  United  States  ;  and  I  have  given  to  England  a  maritime  rival  that  will,    c  H^A  p. 
sooner  or  later,  humble  her  pride."  ^  p  lgQ 

On  the  same  day  that  hostilities  were  recommenced  between  France  and  to  iaw. 
Great  Britain,  presuming  that  no  delay  in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  could 
take  place  at  Washington,  Bonaparte  ratified  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  desirous  of  leaving  no  ground  for  considering  the 
country  as  a  French  colony ;  so  that  any  attempt  made  upon  it  by  Great 
Britain  miffht  embroil  her  with  America. 

o 

The  treaty,  of  which  we  speak,  first  of  all  set  forth  the  claims  of  France  to 
the  territory,  by  the  cession  of  Spain,  and  formally  renounced  them  in  favour 
of  the  United  States  ;  but  stipulated  for  the  security  of  the  inhabitants  in  their 
persons,  property,  (the  forty  thousand  slaves  being  guaranteed  as  the  "  pro 
perty"  of  the  "  persons,")  and  religion  ;  and  also  for  their  admission  (always 
excepting  the  slaves,  who  figured  as  "inhabitants,"  only  on  paper,)  to 
the  full  rights  of  citizens  of  the  Union.  It  was  further  agreed  that  the 
port  of  New  Orleans  should,  for  the  next  ensuing  twelve  years,  be  open  to 
both  French  ships  and  Spanish,  as  freely  as  to  American  vessels  ;  and  that 
for  ever  afterwards  the  former  should  be  put  on  the  footing  of  the  most  fa 
voured  nations.  One  additional  "  convention  "  provided  for  the  payment  of 
the  claims  of  American  citizens  before  referred  to  ;  and  another  arranged  the 
method  of  payment  for  the  bargain ;  viz.  Three  months  after  the  delivery  of 
the  country  to  the  American  authorities,  the  sixty  millions  of  francs,  reckoned 
to  be  equal  to  eleven  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  were 
to  be  paid  to  France  in  six  per  cent,  stock  of  the  United  States  ;  the  interest 
of  which  was  to  be  payable  in  Europe,  and  the  stock  itself,  after  fifteen  years, 
redeemable  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  three  millions  of  dollars  yearly, 
or  in  three  equal  annual  instalments.  The  principal,  if  France  thought  pro 
per  to  sell  the  stock,  was  to  be  disposed  of  so  as  to  conduce  most  to  the  credit 
of  the  American  funds. 

The  pride  and  joy  of  Jefferson  can  be  imagined.  All  his  scruples  about 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  all  his  resolutions  to  abide  by  the  bare  letter, 
and  his  theories  of  the  functions  of  Congress,  and  the  evils  of  secret  diplo 
macy,  vanished.  "  I  accept  with  pleasure,  and  with  pleasure  reciprocate,"  he 
wrote  to  General  Gates,  "  your  congratulations  on  the  acquisition  of  Louisi 
ana  :  for  it  is  a  subject  of  mutual  congratulation,  as  it  interests  every  man  of 
the  nation.  The  territory  acquired,  as  it  includes  all  the  waters  of  the  Mis 
souri  and  Mississippi,  has  more  than  doubled  the  area  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  new  part  is  not  inferior  to  the  old,  in  soil,  climate,  productions,  and 
important  communications.  If  our  Legislature  dispose  of  it  with  the  wisdom 
we  have  a  right  to  expect,  they  may  make  it  the  means  of  tempting  all  our 
Indians  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  to  remove  to  the  west ;  and  of 
condensing,  instead  of  scattering,  our  population."  One  of  which  predic 
tions  has  been  verified ;  but  the  other  is  singularly  wide  of  the  fact,  even  for 
Jefferson. 

Writing  to  Breckenridge,  in  August,  he  shows  that  the  loud  murmurs  of 
VOL.  n.  3  K 
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CHAP,  the  opposition,  and  the  objections  they  raised  (though  it  was  all  too  late) 

:  _.  to  the  purchase,  had  recalled  some  of  his  former  notions  to  his  mind.  "  The 

treaty,"  he  says,  "  must  of  course  be  laid  before  both  Houses,  because  both 
have  important  functions  to  exercise  respecting  it.  They,  I  presume,  [this  is 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  this  skilful  party-leader  inti 
mated  his  will  to  his  followers,  and  secured  their  obedience.  t(  I  presume," — ] 
will  see  their  duty  to  their  country  in  ratifying  and  paying  for  it,  so  as  to 
secure  a  good,  which  would  otherwise,  probably,  be  never  again  in  their 
power.  But  I  suppose  they  must  then  appeal  to  the  nation,  for  an  additional 
article  to  the  Constitution,  approving  and  confirming  an  Act,  which  the  na 
tion  had  not  previously  authorized. 

"  The  Constitution  has  made  no  provision  for  our  holding  foreign  territory, 
still  less  for  our  incorporating  foreign  nations  into  our  Union.  The  Execu 
tive,  in  seizing  the  fugitive  occurrence,  which  so  much  advances  the  good  of 
this  country,  have  [this  employment  of  the  plural  for  "the  Executive,"  what 
did  it  signify  ?  that  he  wished  to  involve  others  in  the  possible  blame  for  his 
sole  act  ?  or  is  it  an  indication  of  concealed  monarchism  ?]  done  an  act  beyond 
the  Constitution.  The  Legislature,  in  casting  behind  them  metaphysical 
subtleties,  and  risking  themselves  like  faithful  servants,  must  ratify  and  pay 
for  it,  and  throw  themselves  on  their  country,  for  doing  for  them,  unauthor 
ized,  what  we  know  they  would  have  done  for  themselves,  had  they  been  in 
a  situation  to  do  it. 

"  It  is  the  case  of  a  guardian,  investing  the  money  of  his  ward  in  purchas 
ing  an  adjacent  territory ;  and  saying  to  him  when  of  age, — I  did  this  for 
your  good,  I  pretend  to  no  right  to  bind  you,  you  may  disavow  me,  and  I 
must  get  out  of  the  scrape  as  I  can ;  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  risk  myself  for 
you. — But  we  shall  not  be  disowned  by  the  nation  ;  and  the  Act  of  Indem 
nity  will  confirm  and  not  weaken  the  Constitution,  by  more  strongly  marking 
out  its  lines.  *  *  *  I  hope  yourself,  and  all  the  Western  members,  will 
make  a  sacred  point  of  being  at  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  Congress,  for 
testra  res  agitur." 

"  Objections,"  he  had  said  in  the  same  letter,  "  objections  are  raising,  to 
the  Eastward,  against  the  vast  extent  of  our  boundaries  ;  and  propositions 
are  made  to  exchange  Louisiana,  or  a  part  of  it,  for  the  Floridas.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  we  shall  get  the  Floridas  without ;  and  I  would  not  give  one  inch 
of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  any  nation,  because  I  see  in  a  light  very 
important  to  our  peace  the  exclusive  right  to  its  navigation,  and  the  admis 
sion  of  no  nation  into  it,  but,  as  into  the  Potomac  or  Delaware,  with  our 
consent,  and  under  our  police.  These  Federalists  see  in  this  acquisition  the 
formation  of  a  new  confederacy,  embracing  all  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  both  sides  of  it,  and  a  separation  of  its  eastern  waters  from  us." 

From  Sullivan — who  is  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  partisans,  as  against 
Jefferson,  although  when  he  is  speaking  in  favour  of  a  Federalist  leader  or 
measure,  he  approaches  very  nearly  to  a  dignified  impartiality,  and  he  is  not 
always  unjust  in  his  zeal  against  Jefferson  even, — from  Sullivan  we  learn 
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other  objections  which  were  entertained  by  the  Opposition.     "This  was  a 
perilous  and  extraordinary  assumption   of  power  ;    and  was  most   seriously  A 
condemned,  on  principle,  by  all  the  opponents  of  the  Administration."     "  It 
was  said,  that  one  object  was  to  aid  France  ;  the  other,  to  escape  the  respon 
sibility  of  asserting  the  rights  of  the  United  States  by  force." 

And  again :  "  the  title  of  France  was  contingent ;" — "  the  boundaries  of 
Louisiana  were  left  undefined;" — "the  promise  of  a  title  was  fraudulently 
obtained  from  Spain  ;" — "the  French  subjects  of  Louisiana  could,  arid  would 
probably,  have  made  any  treatment  of  them  by  the  United  States  a  sufficient 
claim  to  the  interposition  of  Bonaparte  to  protect  them  ;" — "  the  patronage 
acquired  by  the  President  over  this  territory  was  little  short  of  a  royal 
authority ;" — it  was  provided  that  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  should  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  which  could  not  be  without  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  and  that  was  never  even  proposed  ; — "  Louisiana  was  not 
then  in  the  possession  of  France,  but  of  Spain  ;" — and  bribery  was  alleged. 

From  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  orator  of  the  early  Federalists,  Fisher 
Ames,  we  quote  the  two  following  passages ;  by  which  may  be  seen  some  of 
the  reasons  why  that  party  could  not  succeed  in  their  struggle  against  Jeffer 
son  and  his  followers. 

In  October,  1802,  he  thus  wrote  in  a  "  Political  Review,"  for  the  "  Palla 
dium."  "  France  will  soon  have  Louisiana.  A  formal  treaty  has  already 
given  it  to  her,  and  all  our  papers  have  published  its  contents.  She  vonly 
waits  for  a  more  convenient  season  ;  she  waits  to  conquer  the  islands.  She 
waits  to  let  the  true  Americans  recover  from  their  fears,  and  have  her  parti 
sans  profit  by  their  superiority  in  our  counsels.  She  will  depend  on  our  fears, 
to  do  all  the  mischief  she  meditates  against  Great  Britain,  as  a  peace-offering, 
to  obtain  the  delay  of  that  she  meditates  against  us  ;  but  she  will  not  delay  it 
long,  even  though  we  should  commence  a  war  of  Acts  of  Congress  against 
British  ships  and  manufactures.  Louisiana  will  produce  as  much  cotton  as 
Great  Britain  imports  ;  Georgia  already  yields  two-thirds  of  that  amount. 
France  will  be  in  a  hurry  to  send  her  legions  to  settle  these  fertile  lands,  vast 
enough  in  extent  for  an  empire.  She  will  be  able  to  block  up  the  Mississippi. 
She  will  be  able  to  make  terms  for  our  degradation.  She  will  menace  our 
frontiers,  while  her  faction  in  our  bosom  will  enfeeble  the  centre.  In  a 
military  and  financial  view,  we  shall  become  weaker  than  ever,  at  the  very 
moment  when  we  shall  more  than  ever  have  need  of  force." 

One  year  later,  the  purchase  had  been  made,  and  he  writes  to  a  friend  in 
Congress  thus  : — "  Having  bought  an  empire,  who  is  to  be  emperor  ?  The 
sovereign  people  : — and  what  people  ?  all,  or  only  the  people  of  the  dominant 
States,  and  the  dominant  demagogues  in  those  States,  who  call  themselves  the 
people  ?  *  *  *  I  see,  that  the  multitude  are  told,  and  it  is  plain  they  are 
told  because  they  will  believe  it,  that  liberty  will  be  a  gainer  by  the  pur 
chase.  They  are  deceived  on  their  weak  side :  they  think  the  purchase  a 
great  bargain.  We  are  to  be  rich  by  selling  lands.  If  the  multitude  was  not 
blind  before,  their  sordid  avarice,  thus  addressed^  would  blind  them.  But 
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CHAP,  what  say  your  wise  ones  ?  Is  the  payment  of  so  many  millions  to  a  bellige- 
-  rent  no  breach  of  neutrality  ?  especially  under  the  existing  circumstances  of 
to  1809.  the  case,  when  Great  Britain  is  fighting  our  battles  and  the  battles  of  man 
kind,  and  France  is  combating  for  the  power  to  enslave  and  plunder  us  and 
all  the  world?  Is  not  the  twelve  years'  reserve  of  a  right  to  navigate,  &c., 
a  contravention  of  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain  ?  *  *  *  /  have  not  yet 
read  the  treaty.  I  have  only  glanced  my  eye  over  the  seventh  article.  I  am 
weary  and  sick  of  my  subject." 

Perhaps  no  incident  in  the  whole  debate,  social  and  legislative,  upon  this 
great  affair,  more  plainly  shows  the  prodigious  and  baneful  effect  of  the  influ 
ence  of  party  spirit,  than  these  extracts.  And  yet  at  every  turn  we  meet  with 
it ;  and  we  see  patriotism,  consistency,  honesty,  truth,  every  rarest,  every 
commonest  virtue,  trampled  under  foot  in  this  contest  for  the  honours  which 
wait  upon  the  leaders  of  a  triumphant  party.  Adams,  we  must  once  more  say, 
began  this  ;  but  it  was  Jefferson  who  raised  it  to  this  shameful  height. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  ratifications  should  be  exchanged  within  six 
months  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and  Jefferson  in  consequence  called 
Congress  together  at  as  early  a  date  as  he  could,  that  the  forms  of  the  Consti 
tution  might  not  be  so  violated,  as  to  provoke  his  own  party  to  opposition. 
And  in  his  message  of  the  17th  of  October,  he  stated  the  fact  of  the  purchase 
and  the  treaty,  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  informed  the  Representatives,  that 
as  s'oon  as  the  instruments  transferring  the  sovereignty  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States,  "  had  received  the  constitutional  sanction  of  the  Senate,  they 
would,  without  delay,  be  communicated  to  them,  for  the  exercise  of  their 
functions,  as  to  those  conditions  which  are  within  the  powers  vested  by  the 
Constitution  in  Congress/' 

The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  the  20th  of  October,  by  twenty- 
four  votes  against  seven  ;  and  as  the  French  charge  d'affaires  held  Bona 
parte's  ratification,  they  were  immediately  exchanged,  and  the  treaty  was 
just  kept  from  being  voided  by  the  expiration  of  the  time  specified.  "  On 
the  2£nd  it  was  officially  communicated  to  Congress,  that  they  might  provide 
for  its  execution  ;  and  on  the  same  day,  the  injunction  of  secrecy  as  to  the 
appropriation  of  the  two  millions  of  dollars  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Exe 
cutive,  was  taken  off." 

As  the  time  for  referring  the  matter  to  Congress  -drew  near,  Jefferson  found 
his  opinion  respecting  the  constitutionality  of  the  purchase  he  had  effected 
grow  less  troublesome.  To  Levi  Lincoln  he  wrote, — "  The  less  that  is  said 
about  any  constitutional  difficulty  the  better ;  and  it  will  be  desirable  for 
Congress  to  do  what  is  necessary,  in  silence"  And  to  his  "  leader,"  Wilson 
C.  Nicholas, — "  Whatever  Congress  shall  think  it  necessary  to  do,  should  be 
done  with  as  little  debate  as  possible,  and  particularly  so  far  as  respects  the 
constitutional  difficulty."  And  yet  in  the  same  letter  he  says, — "  When  an 
instrument  admits  two  constructions,  the  one  safe,  the  other  dangerous,  the 
one  precise,  the  other  indefinite,  I  prefer  that  which  is  safe  and  precise.  I 
had  rather  ask  an  enlargement  of  power  from  the  nation,  where  it  is  found 
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necessary,  than  assume  it  by  a  construction  which  would  make  our  powers  CHAP. 
boundless.  One  peculiar  security  is  in  the  possession  of  a  written  constitu-  — 
tion.  Let  us  not  make  it  a  blank  paper  by  construction."  "  It  has  been 
taken  too  much  for  granted,  that  by  this  rigorous  construction,  the  treaty 
power  would  be  reduced  to  nothing :"  as  Jefferson  himself  did  for  party 
purposes  about  Jay's  Treaty.  He  adds,  "  I  confess  I  think  it  important  in 
the  present  case,  to  set  an  example  against  broad  construction,  by  appealing 
for  new  power  to  the  people.  If,  however,  our  friends  shall  think  differently, 
certainly  1  shall  acquiesce  with  satisfaction ;  confiding,  that  the  good  sense 
of  our  country  will  correct  the  evil  of  construction,  when  it  shall  produce  ill 
effects," 

In  the  same  Message  which  announced  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  it  was 
hopefully  shown,  that  although  the  acquisition  (if  confirmed)  would  add 
thirteen  millions  to  the  public  Debt,  as  most  of  it  was  not  payable  until  after 
fifteen  years,  when  it  was  calculated  the  existing  Debt  would  be  all  discharged, 
no  additional  taxes  would  be  required.  And  as  this  side  of  the  business  was 
the  one  that  most  of  all  concerned  the  Representatives,  we  will  see  how  they 
received  the  intelligence  of  the  marvellous  increase  of  territory,  and  dealt 
with  it. 

Here,  too,  the  Federalists  set  their  faces  against  the  entire  transaction. 
Griswold,  who  appears  to  have  led  the  Opposition,  proposed  a  resolution 
calling  for  papers,  and  this  the  supporters  of  the  government  most  strenuously 
resisted.  "  Each  party,"  says  Tucker,  f(  referring  to  the  call  for  papers  in 
1795,  relative  to  the  British  Treaty,  charged  the  other  with  inconsistency, 
as  the  two  parties  had  now  changed  places  as  to  this  question."  And  yet  it 
was  the  Democrats  who  had  maintained  the  universal  necessity  for  the  pro 
duction  of  such  documents  by  the  Executive;  while  the  Federalists  had 
contended  that,  in  particular  cases,  they  might  be  withheld  ;  so  that  it  was 
the  former  who  had  forsaken  their  old  ground,  not  the  latter.  These,  how 
ever,  were  deservedly  upbraided  by  their  antagonists,  because  they,  who 
only  a  short  time  before  were  willing  to  rush  into  a  war  with  Spain,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  possession  of  New  Orleans, — "the  key  to  the  Mississippi," 
alone,  now  demurred  about  receiving  it,  when  it  was  offered,  with  the  Mis 
sissippi  itself,  and  the  whole  land  thereon  to  the  farthest  ocean  to  boot,  for  a 
pacific  "  consideration ;"  and  busied  themselves  in  discovering  a  flaw  in  the 
title ! 

Failing  on  that  point,  next  day  they  repeated  the  attack  from  a  new  quar 
ter,-1— the  unconstitutionality  of  the  acquisition  ;  for  the  United  States'  govern 
ment  had  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  acquire  new  territory,  nor  was 
it  accordant  with  that  instrument,  to  give  to  the  ports  of  Louisiana  such  a 
preference  over  the  other  ports  of  the  Union,  as  was  secured  by  the  admission 
of  French  and  Spanish  vessels  on  payment  of  the  same  duties  as  were  paid 
by  American  ships. 

Randolph,  the  gladiator  of  the  debates,  and  then  fighting  on  the  side  of  the 
government,  contended,  that  the  United  States  could  acquire  territory,  be- 
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c  H  A  p.  cause — the  boundary  was  not  settled  when  the  Constitution  was  framed ! 
p-  Also,  it  had  been  proved  that  the  boundary  marked  out  by  the  Treaty  of 

to  1809.  Versailles,  at  the  north-western  corner,  went  upon  a  presumption  exactly  con 
trary  to  fact,  so  that  there  was  no  boundary  at  all  in  that  quarter.  He  fur 
ther,  but,  as  Tucker  admits,  "  not  very  logically,"  alluded  to  the  disputed 
boundary  of  the  north-eastern  angle. 

Nicholson  of  Maryland  argued  from  the  Federalists'  own  premises,  "  that 
the  right  to  acquire  territory  was  incident  to  every  sovereign  nation,  that  the 
States  confedcrately  had  this  power  after  their  independence,  and  having  sur 
rendered  it,  with  the  power  to  declare  war  and  make  treaties,  to  Congress, 
first  under  the  Confederation,  and  afterwards  under  the  Constitution,  it  now 
belonged  to  the  Federal  government ; — that  territory  can  be  acquired  only 
by  conquest  or  purchase ;  of  which  the  first  mode  is  given  to  Congress,  in 
the  power  to  make  war,  and  the  last  to  the  President  and  Senate,  in  the  power 
to  make  treaties  ; — and  lastly,  that  these  powers  are  expressly  taken  from  the 
States  by  the  Constitution,  and  being  essential  to  sovereignty,  must  exist 
some  where." 

Arguing  from  the  Democrats'  own  "  principles,"  especially  that  one  re 
specting  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  which  had  been  so 
capital  a  cheval  de  b'ataille  to  Jefferson,  when  in  opposition,  there  was  no 
plea  to  offer  except  this, — that  the  thing  was  done,  and  that  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  the  States.  But  the  Federalists  could  only  oppose  it  by  "  turn 
ing  their  backs  upon  themselves,"  as  their  more  fortunate  opponents  had 
done  ;  and  then  they  had  to  sustain  the  fire  of  their  own  irrefutable  logic. 
The  Federal  government  did  actually  hold  territory  not  possessed  by  any  in 
dividual  State,  and  it  was,  quoad  foreign  nations,  the  representative  of  a  na 
tional  sovereignty,  and  was  therefore,  by  implication,  competent  to  all  the 
functions,  acts,  and  powers  of  sovereignty. 

And  in  the  same  manner,  regarding  the  "  preference  "  bestowed  on  the 
port  of  Louisana  by  the  treaty,  the  Republicans,  we  are  told  by  Professor 
Tucker,  one  of  themselves,  "  now  found,  that  the  very  strict  construction  of 
the  Constitution,  for  which  they  had  contended  when  in  the  opposition,  was 
not  suited  to  them  when  in  the  exercise  of  power ;  and  which,  if  pushed  to 
that  extreme  of  nicety,  which  some  affected,  would  often  defeat  the  main  pur 
poses  for  which  the  Constitution  was  established."  Ninety,  therefore,  voted 
in  favour  of  the  general  resolution  for  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect,  against 
twenty-five  opponents  ;  and  the  resolution  for  providing  the  purchase-money 
was  passed  without  a  division. 

Thus,  as  Jefferson's  biographer  remarks,  and  his  words  deserve  to  be  con 
sidered  in  relation  to  the  question  thus  warmly  agitated ; — "  the  Act  of  In 
demnity,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  never  took 
place ;  and  as  the  treaty  received  the  sanction  of  every  branch  of  the  govern 
ment,  and  the  silent  acquiescence  of  the  nation,  it  would  seem  not  to  have 
been  required.  Yet  Mr.  Jefferson's  doubts  appear  to  rest  on  strong  ground; 
for,  assuredly,  if  the  Executive,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  could  con- 
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stitutionally  buy  Louisiana  of  France,  and  stipulate  to  incorporate  it  into  the    CHAP. 
Union  ;    it  might  also  have   bought  Mexico  of  Spain,  and   then  the  whole  - 
character  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, — their  government,  religion,    to  isot. 
laws,  and  institutions, — might  have  been  merged  in  that  of  a  nation  more 
populous  than  itself;  [this  refers  to  the  date  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
1803  ;]  which  supposition  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  jealous  limitations 
of  power  imposed  by  the  Constitution."      From  which   we   can   see,  how 
much  more  than  law-logic  is  requisite  for  the  interpretation  of  a  written  Con 
stitution  ;  that,  in  fact,  development,  as  well  as  mere  interpretation,  is  needful 
to  make  it  practicable  amongst  men. 

We  are  happy  to  read  in  Sullivan,  what  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  recanta 
tion  of  the  Federalists'  opposition  to  this  acquisition.  It  is  not  very  cordial, 
and  it  insists  with  unproportioned  eagerness  upon  a  trifling  abatement  to  the 
success  of  the  affair  ;  but  it  is  a  recantation,  and  that  is  all  we  can  reasonably 
expect.  "  This  diplomatic  operation,"  he  says,  "  has  proved  to  be  far  more 
advantageous  to  the  United  States,  than  there  was  any  ground  even  to  hope 
for  thirty  years  ago.  [He  is  looking  back  from  1833.]  The  fears  then  en 
tertained  have  disappeared  in  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  power 
and  in  the  probable  designs  both  of  France  and  Spain,  in  relation  to  this 
country.  And  also,  that  whatever  Mr.  Jefferson's  motives  may  have  been, 
and  however  assuming  to  make  this  purchase,  it  was  certainly  better  to  have 
made  it,  and  in  whole,  than,  to  have  had  either  a  Spanish  or  French  colony  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

"  Thus  Mr.  Jefferson  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find,  that  an  act  which  would 
have  called  for  an  impeachment  under  some  circumstances,  is  now  regarded 
as  the  most  meritorious  of  his  public  life.  It  will  be  seen,  hereafter,  how- 
well  founded  the  apprehension  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  opponents  were.  [Sullivan 
refers  to  some  futile  attempts  of  Spain  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of 
the  completion  of  the  transfer  ;  of  which  we  shall  speak  next.]  With  respect 
to  the  sum,  (fifteen  millions,)  it  was  probably  thrice  as  much  as  needed  to 
have  been  given  ;  because  Bonaparte  knew,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  that, 
on  renewal  of  the  war,  the  whole  country  of  Louisiana  would  be  taken  pos 
session  of  by  the  British  ;  and  would  consequently  be  lost  both  to  France 
and  Spain.  *  *  *  In  fact,  this  brilliant  achievement  was  a  humiliating,  de 
grading  policy  in  itself,  [but  why  or  how  the  Dr.  does  not  state,]  and  should 
be  the  last  of  all  Mr.  Jefferson's  claims  to  an  honourable  fame;  notwithstanding 
it  has  proved,  so  far  as  can  be  now  discerned,  a  useful  measure,  except  in  the 
amount  it  cost. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  Monette  informs  us,  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Loui 
siana,  ignorant  of  the  transfer  of  the  province  to  the  United  States,  had  been 
making  every  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  French  commissioner,  and 
for  the  delivery  of  the  province  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  French  Republic. 
General  Victor  was  the  commissioner  appointed,  and  the  form  of  government 
to  be  adopted  in  the  colony  had  been  settled,  and  made  known  there.  Laus- 
sat  too  had  reached  the  country,  as  colonial  prefect ;  and  the  Spanish  Governor 
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CHAP.  Salcedo,  in  May,  1803,  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  the  intention  of  his 

-  Catholic  Majesty  to  surrender  the  province  to  the  French  Republic ;  at  fche 

to  1809.    same  time   assuring  the  inhabitants,   that  his   paternal    regard  would  still 

accompany  them,  as  he  had  made  ample  arrangements  for  their  protection 

and  future  prosperity. 

Every  thing  was  ready  for  the  formal  delivery  of  the  province, the  tri-colour 
cockades  all  prepared  to  be  mounted  on  every  hat,  in  token  of  loyalty  to 
their  new  masters, — would  Victor  but  come.  The  1st  of  June  arrived,  but 
no  tidings  of  the  General's  coming  were  received.  And  had  the  authorities 
of  Louisiana  been  vigilant,  they  would  have  perceived  the  signs  of  change, 
approaching  under  quite  another  form  than  that  they  had  expected.  For 
the  United  States'  government  had  taken  measures  to  secure  the  speedy  and 
peaceable  possession  of  the  country,  by  concentrating  large  bodies  of  troops  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  to  the  north  of  the  boundary 
of  Western  Florida,  and  about  Natchez  and  Fort  Adam. 

At  length  a  vessel  from  Bourdeaux  brought  intelligence  of  the  sale  of  the 
province ;  and  it  was  soon  afterwards  learnt  that  Victor  would  not  proceed  to 
Louisiana,  to  take  possession  of  it,  but  that  Laussat  was  to  act  as  commissioner 
to  receive  the  formal  cession  of  the  country,  and  that  he  would  at  the  same 
time  hand  it  over  to  commissioners  from  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
treaty. 

"  Only  a  few  months  had  elapsed,  when  the  unwelcome  news  of  the  cession 
to  the  United  States  reached  the  kins:  of  Spain.  Indignant  at  the  contem 
plated  transfer,  he  instructed  his  minister  at  Washington  City,  the  Marquis 
de  Casa  Yrujo,  to  remonstrate  with  the  government,  and  to  file  with  the  depart 
ment  of  State  his  formal  protest  against  the  transfer ;  representing  the  con 
ditions  on  which  it  had  been  transferred  to  the  First  Consul,  which  would  now 
impair  the  claim  of  the  United  States ;  for  the  First  Consul  had  stipulated 
with  his  Catholic  Majesty,  that  Louisiana  should  never  be  alienated  from 
France. 

"  The  Federal  government  disregarded  the  remonstrance  and  protest  of  the 
Spanish  court ;  yet  the  First  Consul,  as  well  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  upon  this  ground  entertained  serious  apprehensions  lest  the  king  of 
Spain  should  carry  out  his  opposition,  by  instructing  the  Governor  and  Cap 
tain-general  of  Louisiana  to  refuse  the  formal  transfer  and  delivery  of  the 
province." 

What  measures  Jefferson  took  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Union,  we  have  related  ;  it  only  remains  to  say,  that  he  appointed  Gover 
nor  William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  General 
James  Wilkinson,  (of  them  we  have  heard  something  in  Burr's  affair,)  com 
missioners  ;  Governor  Claiborne  was  also  authorized  to  exercise  provisionally 
all  the  civil  authority  pertaining  to  the  former  Spanish  governor  and  intendant, 
for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  protection  of  persons  and  property. 

Laussat,  on  his  part,  busied  himself  in  preparing  the  minds  of  the  people 
for  the  approaching  change  of  government,  first  as  a  province  of  France,  and 
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finally  as  a  dependency  of  the  American  Republic.    On  the  30th  of  November,  c  HA  P. 

the  restoration  of  the  province  to  France  was  signified  by  appropriate  cere- — 

monies, — flags  lowered  and  elevated,  salvos  of  artillery,  military  parade  and    toiso». 
evolutions,  with  proclamations  in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  and  of 
the  Republic  of  France. 

The  public  announcement  of  the  cession  to  the  United  States  was  made, 
with  all  the  skilfulness  of  his  nation,  by  Laussat.  The  cession,  he  said,  had 
been  effected  as  the  surest  pledge  of  increasing  friendship  between  the  two 
Republics,  and  of  the  future  aggrandizement  of  Louisiana.  He  drew  their 
attention  to  that  provision  of  the  treaty  which  secured  to  them  the  rank  of  an 
independent  member  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  congratulated  them  on  the 
happy  prospect  of  becoming  an  important  part  of  a  nation,  which  had  already 
become  powerful,  and  was  eminently  distinguished  for  its  industry,  patriotism, 
and  intelligence.  The  privilege  of  self-government,  which  awaited  them,  he 
lauded  to  the  skies,  comparing  it  with  the  corruption  of  the  most  virtuous 
governments,  established  at  a  distance  from  the  parent-country  ;  praising  the 
ballot-box  as  giving  expression  to  the  people's  own  will ;  and  pointing  to  the  im 
mense  facilities  for  trade,  which  their  location  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
then  to  be  managed  by  themselves,  and  for  their  own  advantage,  would  offer 
them,  for  that  the  transfer  in  fact  gave  them  "  the  trade  of  the  great  river  of 
the  United  States,  bearing  upon  its  surface  the  wealth  of  rich  and  populous 
republics,  and  conferred  upon  them  commercial  advantages  and  privileges, 
which  they  could  not  possibly  enjoy  under  the  colonial  government  of 
France." 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  outrage  and  violence  from  the  lower  classes  of 
the  populace,  who,  being  composed  of  desperadoes  and  fugitives  from  all  na 
tions,  reasonably  caused  great  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  higher  and  wealthier 
classes,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  troops,  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
military  posts,  a  volunteer  battalion  of  young  Americans  was  enrolled,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Daniel  Clarke,  junior,  the  American  consul. 
They  were  soon  joined  by  numbers  of  French  Creoles,  until  they  were  more 
than  three  hundred  strong  ;  they  were  organized  in  detachments,  and  patrolled 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  maintained  guard  in  the  forts  night  and  day, 
until  the  17th  of  December,  when  the  American  troops  had  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city. 

December  the  20th  was  the  day  on  which  the  immense  acquisition,  made 
by  Jefferson's  happy  inconsistency  in  availing  himself  of  an  opportunity  for 
good  fortune  perfectly  unprecedented,  was  to  be  given  up  finally  to  the 
American  commissioners.  Martin  has  recorded  the  ceremonies  of  the  day, 
and  Monette  has  thus  condensed  his  story. 

"  On  Monday  morning,  at  sun-rise,  the  tri-coloured  flag  was  elevated  to  the 
summit  of  the  flag-staff  in  the  public  square.  At  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the 
militia  paraded  near  it,  and  precisely  at  noon  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  head  of  the  American  troops,  entered  the  city.  The 
regular  troops  formed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square,  facing  the  militia. 
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CImP  ^Lt  *kis  t*me  tne  C°l°nial-Prefect>  attended  by  his  secretary,  and  a  number  of 
-  D  ]su]  French  citizens,  advanced  from  his  quarters  to  the  City  Hall,  saluted  as  he 
to  1809  approached  by  a  discharge  of  artillery. 

"  At  the  City  Hall,  a  large  concourse  of  the  most  respectable  citizens 
awaited  his  approach.  Here,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  multitude,  the 
prefect  delivered  to  the  American  commissioners  the  keys  of  the  city,  em 
blematic  of  the  formal  delivery  of  the  province.  He  then  declared,  that  such 
of  the  inhabitants  as  desired  to  pass  under  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  were  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  the  French  Republic. 

"  Governor  Claiborne  then  arose,  and  offered  to  the  people  of  Louisiana 
his  congratulations  on  the  auspicious  event  which  had  placed  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  chance,  [in  respect  of  the  war  that  had  just  broken  out  anew,  we 
suppose.]  He  assured  them,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  received 
them  as  brothers,  and  would  hasten  to  extend  to  them  the  benefits  of  the  free 
institutions,  [including  Slavery,  as  it  happened,  for  there  were  portions  of  the 
Code  Noir  of  Louisiana,  which  were  "  incompatible  with  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  ;"]  which  had  formed  the  basis  of  our  unexampled 
prosperity;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  they  should,  [with  exceptions  we  have 
noted  in  an  earlier  page,]  be  protected  in  their  liberty,  their  property,  and 
their  religion ;  their  agriculture  should  be  encouraged,  and  their  commerce 
favoured. 

"  The  tri-coloured  flag  of  France  slowly  descended,  meeting  the  rising  flag 
of  the  United  States  at  half-mast.  After  the  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  the  flag 
of  France  descended  to  the  ground,  and  the  star-spangled  banner  rose  to  the 
summit  of  the  flag-staff,  saluted  by  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  the  joyful  re 
sponse  of  the  American  people,  accompanied  by  a  full  band  of  martial  music 
to  the  air  of  '  Hail,  Columbia  ! '  [which  air,  as  we  can  remember,  was  com 
posed  to  give  expression  to  the  anti-Gallican  ardour  of  the  New  Englanders, 
when  Adams  dared  to  make  war  upon  France !]  The  windows,  balconies, 
and  corridors  of  the  vicinity  were  crowded  with  '  ladies,  brilliant  beyond  com 
parison/  each  with  the  American  flag  in  miniature  proudly  waving  over  their 
heads." 

"  The  formal  delivery  of  the  remote  posts,  and  their  dependencies,  took 
place  during  the  following  spring."  And  "  thus  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  was  peaceably  extended  over  the  whole  province  of  Louisiana,  com 
prising  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  magnificent  regions  on  earth,  whose  limits 
never  have  been  definitively  established.  It  was  the  interest  of  Spain  to  re 
strict  its  limits  as  much  as  practicable,  and  it  was  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  construe  its  boundaries  with  the  utmost  latitude."  Out  of  which 
only  trouble  could  arise. 

When  the  Spanish  governor  proclaimed  the  retrocession  of  Louisiana  to 
France,  he  took  occasion  to  recite  "  the  limits  of  the  province,  as  embraced 
in  the  contemplated  surrender,  to  include  all  Louisiana  west  of  the  Missis 
sippi,  and  the  island  of  New  Orleans  on  the  east  side ;  being  the  same  as 
when  the  province  was  ceded  to  Spain,  by  France,  at  the  peace  of  1763." 
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West  Florida  would  necessarily,  therefore,  still  include  all  the  settlements  on 
the  east  of  the  river.  But,  before  the  peace  of  1763,  the  western  limits  of 
Florida  were  the  Perdido  river  and  bay,  the  territory  between  the  Perdido  to  1809. 
and  the  Mississippi  never  was  attached  to  Spanish  Florida.  "  By  the  dis 
memberment  of  1763,  Great  Britain  became  possessed  of  this  portion  of 
Louisiana ;  and  by  the  king's  order  in  council,  in  the  following  year,  it  was 
annexed  to  the  government  of  West  Florida,  and  as  such  it  was  subsequently 
ceded  to  Spain,  by  the  treaty  of  1783.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Spanish 
claim  to  the  territory  west  of  Mobile." 

"  The  United  States  purchased  Louisiana,  with  the  boundaries  acknow 
ledged  while  in  possession  of  France,  originally,  before  the  dismemberment, 
and  with  such  boundaries  as  properly  pertained  to  it,  after  the  due  observance 
of  all  subsequent  treaties.  Hence  the  United  States  claimed  Louisiana,  as 
extending  to  the  Perdido  on  the  east,  and  north  to  the  southern  limit  of  the 
United  States,  as  established  by  the  treaty  of  1783.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  they  claimed  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  the  western  boundary  claimed 
by  France,  previous  to  the  treaty  of  1762  with  Spain.  Thus  the  United 
States  claimed  Louisiana  as  comprising  the  whole  country  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  from  the  Bay  of  Mobile,  inclusive,  to  the  western  limit  of  Texas." 

Jefferson's  sanguine  disposition  in  respect  of  his  own  schemes  and  pro 
ceedings  led  him  to  speak  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  "  as  relieving  us 
from  the  danger  of  a  war ; "  but  out  of  it  arose  the  first  real  alarm  of  war, — 
for  the  hostilities  with  the  Barbary  States  were  of  small  moment,  in  compari 
son  with  a  rupture  with  a  European  power.  In  his  Message  of  December 
the  3rd,  1805,  he  says  : — 

"  With  Spain,  our  negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  differences  have  not 
had  a  satisfactory  issue.  Spoliations  during  the  former  war,  for  which  she 
had  formally  acknowledged  herself  responsible,  have  been  refused  to  be 
compensated,  but  on  conditions  affecting  other  claims,. in  nowise  connected 
with  them.  Yet  the  same  practices  are  renewed  in  the  present  war,  and  are 
already  of  great  amount.  On  the  Mobile,  our  commerce,  passing  through 
that  river,  continues  to  be  obstructed  by  arbitrary  duties  and  vexatious  searches. 
[A  year  before,  he  had  announced  that  "  the  establishment  of  a  district  and 
port  of  entry  on  the  waters  of  the  Mobile  *  *  *  was  misunderstood  on 
the  part  of  Spain."]  Propositions  for  adjusting  amicably  the  boundaries  of 
Louisiana  have  not  been  accepted;  while,  however,  the  right  is  unsettled,  we 
have  avoided  changing  the  state  of  things,  by  taking  new  posts,  or  strength 
ening  ourselves  in  the  disputed  territories,  in  the  hope  that  the  other  power 
would  not,  by  a  contrary  conduct,  oblige  us  to  meet  their  example  and  en 
danger  conflicts  of  authority,  the  issue  of  which  may  not  be  easily  controlled. 

:e  But  in  this  hope  we  have  now  reason  to  lessen  our  confidence.  Inroads 
have  been  recently  made  into  the  territories  of  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi. 
Our  citizens  have  been  seized  and  their  property  plundered  in  the  very  parts 
of  the  former  which  have  been  actually  delivered  up  by  Spain ;  and  this  by 
the  regular  officers  and  soldiers  of  that  government^  I  have,  therefore,  found 
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CIinP*   ^  necessary  at  length  to  give  orders  to  my  troops  on  that  frontier  to  be  in 
A~D  i8oi  reaumess  t°  protect  our  citizens,  and  to  repel  by  arms  any  similar  aggressions 

u»  isoa.    in  future." 

How  energetically  the  Federalists  claimed  the  dubious  credit  of  having 
predicted  these  difficulties,  can  be  seen  in  Sullivan's  letters.  And  they 
pointed  especially  to  the  fact,  that  a  distinct  Message  relating  to  Spanish  affairs, 
sent  to  Congress  three  days  after  the  one  just  quoted,  was  considered  with 
closed  doors,  and  then  referred  to  a  select  committee.  In  it  were  stated  all 
the  griefs  of  the  Executive,  arising  from  the  course  pursued  by  his  most 
Catholic  Majesty  in  relation  to  the  transfer  of  Louisiana. 

Spain  first  protested  against  the  right  of  France  to  alienate  the  province 
to  the  United  States  ;  but  soon  abandoning  that  ground,  demanded  alterations 
in  the  conditions  of  the  convention,  affecting  the  claims  of  America  against 
her  for  certain  spoliations  effected  at  sea  during  the  war.  Monroe  was 
therefore  appointed  "  minister  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,"  the  Mes 
sage  proceeded  to  tell,  "  to  procure  the  ratification  of  the  former  convention, 
and  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Spain,  as  to  the  boundaries  of  Louisi 
ana.  *  *  *  After  nearly  five  months  of  fruitless  endeavours  to  bring 
them  to  some  definite  and  satisfactory  result,  our  ministers  ended  the  confer 
ences  without  having  been  able  to  obtain  indemnity  for  spoliation  of  any 
description,  or  any  satisfaction  as  to  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana,  other  than 
a  declaration  that  we  had  no  right  eastward  of  the  Iberville,  and  that  our  line 
to  the  west  was  one  which  would  have  left  us  but  a  string  of  land  on  that 
bank  of  the  river  Mississippi" 

Monroe  had  conveyed  to  the  Spanish  court  an  offer  to  take  the  Rio  Colorado 
as  the  western  limit  of  the  purchase,  and  to  give  up  the  demands  for  spolia 
tions,  &c.,  in  exchange  for  the  coveted  territory  cast  of  the  Mississippi ;  but 
he  was  not  listened  to.  Jefferson  did  not  find  his  friend,  the  great  French 
chieftain,  quite  so  faithful  as  he  would  have  liked  ;  we  can  conceive  the  scorn 
with  which  he  would  have  treated  a  Federalist  President,  who  should  pen 
such  sentences  as  the  following,  which  we  find  in  this  secret  Message. 

"  The  conduct  of  France,  and  the  part  she  may  take,  in  the  misunder 
standing  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  are  too  important  to  be 
unconsidered.  She  was  prompt  and  decided  in  her  declarations,  that  our 
demands  on  Spain  for  French  spoliations  carried  into  Spanish  ports  were 
included  in  the  settlement  between  the  United  States  and  France.  She  took 
at  once  the  ground  that  she  had  acquired  no  right  from  Spain,  and  had  meant 
to  deliver  us  none,  eastward  of  the  Iberville ;  her  silence  as  to  the  western 
boundary  leaving  us  to  infer,  her  opinion  might  be  against  Spain  in  that 
quarter." 

"  Of  Monroe,  now  idly  hoping  to  make  American  reason  heard  at  Madrid, 
we  learn  from  Jefferson's  letters,  that  he  almost  outdid  his  leader  in  the 
discovery  of  "mare's  nests;"  for  thus  does  Jefferson  write  to  Madison. 
"  I  return  you  Monroe's  letter,  which  is  of  an  awful  complexion  ;  and  I  do 
not  wonder  the  communications  it  contains  made  some  impression  on  him. 
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To  a  person  placed  in  Europe,  surrounded  by  the  immense  resources  of  the    CHAP. 
nations  there,  and  the  greater  wickedness  of  their  courts,  even  the  limits '• — 

&         ,      .  .  '        .  _      .       .          A.  D.  1801 

which  nature  imposes  on  their  enterprises  are  scarcely  sensible.  It  is  im-  to  isos. 
possible  that  France  and  England  should  combine  for  any  purpose ;  their 
mutual  distrust,  and  deadly  hatred  of  each  other,  admit  no  co-operation.  It 
is  impossible  that  England  should  be  willing  to  see  France  repossess  Louisiana, 
or  get  footing  on  our  continent ;  and  that  France  should  willingly  see  the 
United  States  reannexed  to  the  British  dominion.  *  Still,  however,  it 

is  our  unquestionable  interest  and  duty  to  conduct  ourselves  with  such  sin 
cere  friendship  and  impartiality  towards  both  nations,  as  that  each  may  see 
unequivocally,  what  is  unquestionably  true,  that  we  may  be  very  possibly 
driven  into  her  scale  by  unjust  conduct  in  the  other." 

Tired  of  the  delays  of  the  Spanish  diplomatists,  Monroe  at  length  sum 
moned  courage  enough  to  say  that  there  were  but  two  modes  of  settling  the 
dispute ;  to  which  Spain  answered,  that  she  should  not  choose  arbitration. 
"  They  authorize  the  inference,"  said  Jefferson  in  the  Message  we  have 
quoted,  "  that  it  is  their  intention  to  advance  on  our  possessions,  until  they 
shall  be  repressed  by  an  opposing  force."  This  ( '  boundary  question  "  was 
not,  in  fact,  settled  till  many  years  afterwards ;  but  at  this  stage  of  it  there 
arose  one  or  two  affairs  of  more  immediate  interest,  which  we  must  notice  here. 

The  Message  announcing  the  hostile  attitude  of  Spain  was  referred  (as  we 
stated)  to  a  secret  committee,  of  which  the  conspicuous  John  Randolph  was 
chairman,  but  by  the  proceedings  which  took  place,  says  Tucker,  "  it  soon 
appeared  that  Mr.  Randolph  was  no  longer  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  sup 
porters  of  the  Administration."  The  Professor,  in  this  part  of  his  story,  pre 
sumes  far  greater  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  on  the  part  of  his 
readers,  than  was  at  all  to  be  expected  in  a  country  like  the  United  States ; 
even  where  party-spirit  was  added  to  the  other  means  of  mystification.  We 
cannot  therefore  follow  his  narrative,  but  must  cull  from  other  authorities 
some  less  carefully  arranged  and  garnished  an  account. 

"War,  as  we  knew,  except  with  Great  Britain,  was  not  to  Jefferson's  mind 
at  any  time ;  and  war  to  make  good  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  was  the  last 
thing  that  he  could  have  proposed,  as  it  would  have  made  him  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  Opposition  for  ever.  His  Message  was,  in  consequence,  studiously 
vague  as  to  the  means  of  redress ;  and  Randolph  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee,  because  he  was  considered  the  most  trustworthy  and  audacious  of 
the  party  in  the  House.  To  him  it  was  privately  intimated,  that  the  wish  of 
the  Executive  was  not  for  troops,  but  for  money  : — for  two  millions  of  dollars, 
in  short,  to  effect,  by  a  new  negotiation  and  purchase,  a  new  conquest.  Some 
modern  oracle  had  whispered  to  Jefferson,  what  the  Pythia  had  told  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  by  "silver  spears  "  he  expected  to  gain  all  the  victories  that 
he  desired  for  the  illustration  of  his  magistracy. 

Remarkably  enough,  however,  this  two  millions  was  to  be  sent,  not  to 
Spain,  the  possessor  of  the  Floridas,  and  the  troublesome  impediment  to  the 
completion  of  Jefferson's  schemes  about  the  Mississippi, — but  to  France! 
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CHAP.    "  France  would  not  permit  Spain  to  adjust  her  differences  with  us,"  so  Madi- 

A  D  ]ROI  son  told  Randolph ;  "  France  wanted  money,  and  we  must  give  it  to  her,  or 

to  1809.    have  a  Spanish  and  French  war!"     Randolph  was,  however,  stubborn  and 

impracticable,  for  reasons  we  have  detailed  in  a  former  chapter :  and  although 

two  other  members  of  the  committee,  more  docile  and  compliant,  were  found 

to  advocate  the  views  of  the  Executive,  the  report,  after  reciting  in  brief  the 

grounds  of  action,  only  proposed — "  that  such  a  number  of  troops,  as  the 

President  should  deem  sufficient  to  protect  the  southern  frontier  from  insult, 

should  be  immediately  raised." 

In  the  debate  that  followed,  secret  too,  like  the  Message  and  the  committee, 
the  two  compliant  members,  Bidwell  and  Varnum,  seconded  by  others  less 
dogged  and  self-asserting  than  Randolph,  to  whom  they  hinted  the  Presi 
dent's  real  desire,  contrived  to  effect  all  that  Jefferson  required.  And  after 
a  fortnight's  wordy  war  in  Congress,  the  coveted  two  millions  were  appro 
priated  to  meet  "  extraordinary  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse,"  the  Senate 
being  informed,  by  a  communication  sent  with  the  Bill,  but  forming  no  part 
of  it,  that  it  was  to  enable  the  President  to  purchase  the  Spanish  territories 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  that  the  appropriation  was  made. 

The  particulars  of  this  struggle  were  made  public  by  Randolph  himself, 
soon  afterwards,  in  a  pamphlet,  under  the  notn  de  guerre,  Decius.  In  it  he 
especially  exposes  the  maintenance  of  a  "  double  set  of  opinions  and  principles, 
the  one  ostensible,  to  go  upon  the  journals  and  before  the  public,  the  other 
the  efficient  and  real  motives  to  action ;"  and  tells  the  conclusion  of  the  fort 
night's  discussion  most  characteristically  thus, — "  the  doors  were  closed,  and 
the  minority  whose  motives  were  impeached,  and  whose  motives  were  almost 
denounced,  were  voted  down  without  debate"  How  keenly  Jefferson  felt 
this  attack,  we  perceive  by  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  his  followers,  which 
is  intended  as  a  complete  reply  to  Randolph's  charges  ;  but  which  really  con 
firms  every  one  that  was  of  grave  import,  or  contained  any  derogation  from  his 
honourable  statesmanship,  and  political  consistency. 

The  dispute  with  Spain,  we  may  here  say,  had  been  further  complicated 
by  a  personal  collision  between  Yrujo,  the  ambassador,  and  the  Department  of 
State.  Presuming,  it  would  seem,  iipon  the  conduct  of  the  Republican  lead 
ers  when  in  Opposition,  he  had  ventured  to  imitate  one  of  the  least  offensive 
proceedings  of  Genet,  and  the  others  sent  from  France,  and  paid  a  news 
paper  editor  to  expound  and  maintain  the  Spanish  view  of  the  Louisiana  ques 
tion.  For  this,  his  recall  was  solicited,  and  obtained.  Emboldened  by  this, 
when  Yrujo  appeared  at  Washington,  during  the  heat  of  the  debate  in  secret 
session,  Madison  endeavoured  to  prevent  him  from  remaining.  Yrujo  in 
reply  administered  a  very  dignified  rebuke  to  the  secretary,  and  made  all 
the  diplomatic  body  acquainted  with  the  correspondence.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  upon  this  occasion,  took  the  somewhat  unusual  course  of  proposing  to 
give  the  President  a  certain  authority  over  the  ministers  of  foreign  nations,  by 
law :  but  as  it  would  have  implicitly  acknowledged  the  illegality  of  Madison's 
letter,  and  would  have  served  to  render  intercourse  with  other  nations  difficult, 
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that  product  of  his  newly-found  zeal  for  Jefferson  and  his  policy  was  nipped    CHAP. 
in  the  bud.  — ^~ 

"  As  soon  as  Congress  had  decided  on  making  the  appropriation  of  two  to  ISOP. 
millions  for  the  purchase  of  Florida,"  says  Professor  Tucker,  although  it 
really  was  for  "  extraordinary  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse,"  — "  the 
President  determined  on  making  a  last  effort  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement, 
at  Paris,  of  all  matters  of  dispute  with  Spain.  He  appointed  General 
Armstrong  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Bowdoin  of  Massachusetts,  joint  commis 
sioners  for  that  purpose,  and  proposed  to  add  Colonel  Wilson  C.  Nicholas  of 
Virginia,  as  a  third.  But  on  that  gentleman's  declining  the  mission,  the 
whole  was  left  to  the  management  of  the  two  first." 

It  appears  that  nothing  but  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  navy  by  the 
British,  really  prevented  war  from  breaking  out  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  General  Wilkinson  was  actually  ordered  to  meet  hostilities 
by  hostilities,  so  pressing  were  the  advances  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  South, 
and  so  little  had  Jefferson's  negotiations  effected.  Nor  was  any  thing  done 
during  the  period  of  Jefferson's  continuance  in  power  ;  for  the  domestic 
quarrels  of  the  party  were  imitated  by  his  two  envoys  at  Paris;  so  that 
whatever  France  or  Spain  might  have  been  willing  to  do,  nothing  could  be 
accomplished.  In  his  last  Message  the  President,  whose  attention,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  country,  (as  we  shall  speedily  see,)  was  now  occupied  by  more 
pressing  affairs,  merely  said, — "  The  important  negotiations  with  Spain,  which 
had  been  alternately  suspended  and  resumed,  necessarily  experience  a  pause 
under  the  extraordinary  and  interesting  crisis  which  distinguishes  her  internal 
situation : " — Napoleon  having  finished  (as  he  thought)  his  game  with  Spain, 
by  dethroning  the  native  rulers,  and  appointing  his  brother  Joseph  to  the 
crown,  thus  rendering  it  a  mere  province  of  France. 

The  other  affair  arising  out  of  this  negotiation,  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  record,  must  be  given  in  the  words  of  other  writers. 

"  Astonishing  as  the  fact  may  be,"  says  Dr.  Sullivan,  "  Congress  did  place 
two  millions  of  dollars  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  sum  was  to  be 
applied  to  settling  the  troubles  with  Spain.  The  money  was  not  so  applied ; 
but  it  was  actually  sent  to  France,  in  the  United  States'  ship  Hornet,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  France  wanted  money,  and  must  have  it ;  and  that 
there  was  no  other  way  to  avoid  a  war  both  with  France  and  Spain ! "  And 
again,  —  "The  two  millions  of  dollars  were  voted;  they  were  placed  at 
Mr.  Jefferson's  disposal  without  limit  or  restriction.  They  went  in  the  United 
States'  ship  Hornet,  in  specie,  to  the  coffers  of  Napoleon." 

"  He  [Jefferson]  certainly  obtained  nothing  for  the  two  millions  sent  to 
France.  This  was  a  mere  donation,  or  rather  tribute,  and  so  it  was  con 
sidered  at  the  time,  even  by  John  Randolph." 

"  After  Congress  made  the  appropriation  of  two  millions  for  the  purchase 
of  Florida,"  says  Professor  Tucker,  in  manifest  reply  to  Sullivan,  "  it  was 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  despatch  the  Hornet  sloop-of-war,  to 
communicate  the  fact  to  the  American  ministers  .at  Paris,  and  to  furnish  them 
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CHAP,  with  the  means  of  paying  the  money  forthwith ;  which  was  by  enabling  them 
— — —  to  draw  on  funds  in  Holland  placed  there  to  discharge  the  foreign  debt. 
These  facts  gave  some  colour  to  the  imputation  which  Mr.  Jefferson's  enemies 
had  thrown  out  in  the  newspapers,  that  the  two  millions  were  meant  to  bribe 
France  to  compel  Spain  to  make  a  cession  of  the  Floridas  ;  and  that  the 
Hornet  actually  carried  out  the  money.  The  calumny,  bold  as  it  was  when 
first  propagated,  has  been  so  improved  of  late  as  to  assert,  not  only  that  the  two 
millions  were  carried  in  specie  to  France,  but  were  actually  paid  to  Bonaparte, 
without  any  consideration  whatever ;  though  the  Hornet  did  not  carry  out 
a  dollar,  but  only  letters  of  credit,  to  be  used  if  wanted  for  the  purchase 
of  Florida ;  and  no  part  of  which  was  used,  as  a  reference  to  the  Treasury 
accounts  would  show,  if  the  fact  had  not  been  established  by  a  subsequent 
investigation  in  Congress." 

Notwithstanding  which  explicit  contradiction,  Hildreth,  the  latest  writer 
upon  this  period  of  American  history,  says  apropos  of  the  refusal  of  the  Senate 
to  confirm  the  nomination  of  General  Armstrong, — "  but  already  the  two 
millions  had  been  forwarded,  with  instructions  to  him  and  Bowdoin,  by  the 
sloop-of-war  Hornet."  And  here  we  must  leave  this  matter,  which  certainly 
exhibits  the  party  spirit  of  the  Federalists  in  the  same  light  as  we  saw  that 
of  the  Democrats  appear  in,  when  they  were  the  Opposition  to  the  party 
of  the  Administration. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  Jefferson's  Administration  was  the  reduction 
of  the  navy.  The  new  President  exercised  the  discretionary  power,  intrusted 
to  him  by  a  law  passed  on  the  very  day  before  he  came  into  office,  "  to  sell 
any,  or  all,  of  the  vessels  of  the  navy,  with  the  exception  of  thirteen  of  the 
frigates,  named  in  the  Act,  as  in  his  opinion  the  good  of  the  country  might 
require."  The  guns  and  stores  of  the  vessels  that  should  be  sold  were, 
moreover,  directed  to  be  preserved ;  but  the  officers  of  the  navy,  of  various 
ranks,  were  to  be  strictly  limited  in  number.  The  only  exception  to  Jeffer 
son's  full  compliance  with  this  Act,  was  the  retention  of  the  schooner 
Enterprise,  whose  subsequent  exploits  in  the  Tripolitan  war  we  have  heard  of. 

Such  was  the  first  act  of  paternal  care  bestowed  by  "  the  Father  of  the 
American  Navy,"  as  John  Adams  flatteringly  designated  him  when  both 
were  well  stricken  in  years,  and  exchanged  senile  compliments,  instead 
of  such  grim  charges  and  recriminations,  as  are  the  shot  and  shell  of  fierce 
party  battles. 

It  secured  to  Jefferson's  Administration  the  credit  of  being  organized  on 
the  principles  of  economy  and  retrenchment ;  but  it  was  ruinously  expensive 
in  the  end, — as  the  ridiculous  length  to  which  that  war  with  Tripoli  was 
spun  out,  which  was  terminated  by  a  ransom  at  last,  has  already  demonstrated 
to  our  readers. 

But,  sagaciously  concluding  that  if  the  thirteen  frigates  which  he  could  not 
sell  were  put  in  commission,  there  would  be  the  cost  of  the  crews,  the  cost 
of  repairs  from  inevitable  tear  and  wear,  and  possibly,  also,  the  cost  of  ren 
contres  with  the  pirates  and  privateers,  who  still  frequented  the  high  seas, 
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and  at  times  swept  the  American  waters  too, — in  his  Message  of  December   C11I^P' 
the  15th,  1802,  the   great  statesman  of  the  Democratic  party  propounded  a  •         ~ 
plan  for  avoiding  all  these  inconvenient  expenses,   which   can  scarcely  be     toiso9. 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  maritime  nations. 

"  Presuming,"  said  he,  "  it  will  be  deemed  expedient  to  expend  annually 
a  convenient  sum  towards  providing  the  naval  defence  which  our  situation 
may  require,  I  cannot  but  recommend  that  the  first  appropriations  for  that 
purpose  may  go  to  the  saving  what  we  already  possess.  No  cares,  no  atten 
tions,  can  preserve  vessels  from  rapid  decay,  which  lie  in  water,  and  exposed 
to  the  sun.  These  decays  require  great  and  constant  repairs,  and  will  con 
sume,  if  continued,  a  great  portion  of  the  monies  destined  to  naval  purposes. 
To  avoid  this  waste  of  our  resources,  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  our  navy-yard 
here  a  dock,  within  which  our  present  vessels  may  be  laid  up  dry,  and  under 
cover  from  the  sun." 

By  what  prudent  calculations  and  estimates  this  astounding  scheme  was 
recommended,  we  do  riot  need  to  inquire ;  the  bare  proposal  to  lay  up  under 
cover,  and  out  of  the  water,  the  scanty  navy  which  the  first  rupture  with 
any  power  whatever, — a  Barbary  state,  it  happened  in  fact  to  be, — must 
prove  utterly  insufficient  for  any  service  that  a  navy  could  be  put  to,  except 
the  conveyance  of  tribute, — this  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  how  little  the 
judgment  of  a  mere  landsman,  a  mere  party  leader,  and  one  of  agricultural 
prepossessions,  may  be  trusted  upon  some  of  the  vast  questions,  intimately 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  which  he  has  to  deal  with  officially,  but 
which  lie  beyond  his  own  special  province. 

Jefferson's  biographer  admits  that  it  was  "  conceded  by  the  silence  of  his 
friends,  that  the  scheme  was  impracticable."  Cooper  comments  on  it  thus  : — 
"  The  recklessness  of  political  opposition  soon  made  itself  apparent,  in  its 
usual  inconsiderate  and  acrimonious  forms  ;  a  recommendation  that  emanated 
from  the  Government,  for  the  establishment  of  dry  docks,  one  of  the  first  and 
most  important  measures  in  the  formation  of  a  serviceable  marine,  meeting 
with  all  the  ridicule  that  ignorance  and  hostility  could  invent,  even  from 
those  who  professed  to  be  the  strongest  friends  of  the  navy.  Profiting  by  the 
most  vulgar  association  that  a  want  of  knowledge  could  connect  with  the  word 
'  dry,'  the  papers  of  the  day  kept  ringing  the  changes  on  their  tune,  vir 
tually  accusing  the  Administration  of  wishing  to  have  a  navy  on  shore  !  "  Out 
of  the  icatcr,  Jefferson  had  said,  so  that  the  "  ignorant "  critics  only  ridiculed 
the  actual  views  of  the  Executive  :  but  Cooper  continues, — "  It  is  but  just  to 
add,  that  the  views  of  the  President  extended  a  little  beyond  the  common 
practice,  his  recommendation  going  so  far  as  to  advise  docks  for  the  preserva 
tion,  as  well  as  for  the  repair,  [it  was  to  preclude  the  necessity  for  repairs,] 
of  ships." 

Tucker  vindicates  his  hero,  by  stating  that  "  the  subsequent  adoption  of 
what  is  substantially  the  same  plan,  *  *  is  now  considered  one  of  the  greatr 
est  improvements  in  the  management  of  our  naval  affairs."  Had  the  navy 
been  given  up  entirely,  "  substantially  the  same  plan  "  as  Jefferson's  would 
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CHAP,  have  been  adopted ;  but  sheds  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  vessels  of 

—  war,  are  not  the  same  as  "  dry  docks  "  to  keep  them  in,  to  avoid  the  cost  of 

to  1809.  repairs.  There  is  all  the  difference  between  a  museum  and  a  manufactory, 
between  the  two  plans :  and  the  recommendation  of  the  sale  of  all  the  ships 
would  have  been  more  consistent,  and  economical, — after  the  Jeffersonian 
idea  of  economy, — than  this. 

Jefferson's  fostering  care  of  the  infant  navy  of  the  United  States,  however, 
went  further  than  this  scheme  for  taking  the  ships  out  of  water,  and  covering 
them  up  from  the  sun.  He  devised  a  multitudinous  substitute  for  the  thir 
teen  frigates,  and  other  vessels,  which  was  to  spare  them  for  ever  the  emission 
of  their  thunders,  and  guard  their  black  broadsides  from  the  rough  touch  of 
the  enemy's  shot. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  seventh  Congress,  without  any  specific 
recommendation  in  the  opening  Message,  "  the  gun-boat  scheme  "  was  first 
broached ;  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  appropriated  to  commence  the  realiza 
tion  of  it.  This,  however,  was  not  expended,  since  the  alarm  of  war,  origin 
ating  in  the  retrocession  of  Louisiana  to  France,  and  the  hostile  movements  of 
Spain,  in  consequence,  abated  during  the  year  1803.  Next  year  the  project 
was  put  in  execution,  and  in  the  Message  of  November  the  8th,  1804,  Jeffer 
son  eulogizes  the  "  small  fry,"  which  he  had  the  hardihood  to  propose  in  the 
place  of  the  dry-docked  navy,  with  more  than  parental  fondness. 

"  The  obstacle  to  naval  enterprise,"  says  he, — meaning  hostile  attacks  from 
the  sea, — "  which  vessels  of  this  construction  offer  for  our  sea-port  towns ; 
their  utility  towards  supporting,  within  our  waters,  the  authority  of  the  laws  ; 
the  promptness  with  which  they  will  be  manned  by  the  seamen  and  militia 
of  the  place,  in  the  moment  they  are  wanting  ;  the  facility  of  their  assembling 
from  different  parts  of  the  coast,  to  any  point  where  they  are  required  in 
greater  force  than  ordinary ;  the  economy  of  their  maintenance  and  preserva 
tion  from  decay,  when  not  in  actual  service ;  and  the  competence  of  our 
finances  to  this  defensive  provision,  without  any  new  burden, — are  consider 
ations  which  will  have  due  weight  with  Congress  in  deciding  on  the  expedi 
ency  of  adding  to  their  number,  from  year  to  year,  as  experience  shall  test 
their  utility,  until  all  our  important  harbours,  by  these  and  auxiliary  means, 
shall  be  secured  against  insult  and  opposition  to  the  laws." 

What  these  "  auxiliary  "means  "  were,  we  learn  from  the  Message  opening 
the  following  session  of  the  Legislature,  which  tells  a  woeful  story  of  armed 
vessels  infesting  the  entrances  to  the  harbours,  and  making  captures  there, — 
"  Heavy  cannon,  for  the  service  of  such  land-batteries  as  may  make  part  of 
the  defence  [of  our  sea-port  towns]  against  armed  vessels  approaching  them." 
For  amongst  Jefferson's  antipathies  were  fortifications,  the  garrisons  of  which, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  numerous,  and  over  which  he  would  exert  only  a 
mediate  influence;  they  were,  moreover,  prominent  in  the  system  of  national 
defences  advocated  by  Washington.  Wherefore,  he  proposed  to  mount  heavy 
cannon  like  field-artillery,  and  to  lend  them  to  sea-port  towns,  to  be  worked 
rby  the  militia  ;  and  he  expected  that  they  could  be  manoeuvred  on  sea-beach, 
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or  cliff,  and  river-brink,  or  harbour's  bank,  without  any  difficulty  ;  just  as  h«     C1JIAP- 
spoke  of  his  gun-boats  flocking  to  any  point  that  was  attacked,  as  if  the  at 
tacking  force  would  be  no  impediment  at  all.  *^  •.  09. 

There  were  no  more  than  some  fifteen  harbours,  Jefferson  thought,  that 
deserved  to  be  under  the  protection  of  his  "  gun-boats,"  and  he  asked  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them  in  all,  twenty-five  a  year  for  ten  years.  And  he 
had  carefully  prepared  estimates,  to  show  that  each  would  cost  two  thousand, 
or  even  (say)  five  thousand,  which  would  make  the  total  cost  only  one  million 
of  dollars, — that  when  hauled  up,  the  only  cost  would  be  that  of  a  sentinel  to 
watch  each  one  ;  when  afloat,  but  not  in  service,  each  would  cost  two  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  when  fully  equipped  for  service,  eight  thousand.  Also  to 
have  twenty-five  afloat,  if  France  and  England  were  at  war,  would  be  enough  ; 
but  "  when  at  war  ourselves,  some  of  the  third  description,  [fully  equipped, 
that  is  to  say,]  would  be  required,  the  precise  number  depending  on  circum 
stances  ;"  as  it  must  needs  do. 

We  read  of  sixty-nine  of  these  miniature  "wooden-walls,"  as  built  before 
the  end  of  1807 ;  and  even  of  the  frames  of  some  seventy-four  gun-ships  be 
ing  cut  up  for  the  purpose  of  building  this  dwarfed  navy  ;  but  in  1807,  the 
Senate  refused  its  sanction  to  any  further  appropriations  to  this  "cheap 
marine,"  and  when  he  next  opened  Congress,  Jefferson  said, — "  Whether 
our  movable  force  on  the  water,  so  material  in  aid  of  the  defensive  works 
on  land,  [for  Congress  preferred  fortifications  to  flying  artillery,]  should  be 
augmented  in  this,  or  any  other  form,  is  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legisla 
ture."  On  the  18th  of  December,  therefore,  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature 
decided  that  a  hundred  and  eighty-eight  more  gun-boats  should  be  built, 
raising  that  force  above  the  number  that  Jefferson  originally  proposed ;  but 
only  a  hundred  and  three  were  built,  which,  said  Jefferson's  last  Message, 
"  with  those  before  possessed,  are  sufficient  for  the  harbours  and  waters  most 
exposed ;" — as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  Book. 

But  let  us  hear  the  story  of  the  "  gun-boat  scheme,"  as  Jefferson's  biogra 
pher  relates  it.  "  The  sufficiency  of  this  species  of  naval  defence,"  he  says, 
"  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  about  this  time,  between  the  oppo 
nents  and  the  supporters  of  the  Administration.  A  navy  had  been  vehe 
mently  opposed  by  the  Republican  party,  during  Mr.  Adams'  Presidency,  as 
altogether  unsuited  to  the  means  of  the  United  States,  as  inadequate  to  its 
defence,  and  more  injurious  to  their  commerce  by  involving  the  country  in 
war,  than  by  any  protection  it  could  afford.  In  the  mean  while,  the  insults  to 
which  our  merchant  ships  and  seamen  were  exposed  on  the  ocean,  and  some 
times  experienced  even  in  sight  of  their  own  coasts  and  harbours,  made  the 
commercial  States  call  aloud  for  some  measures  of  protection. 

"  It  is  probable  that  these  circumstances  had  an  influence  in  recommending 
this  cheap  marine,  which  promised  some  defence  to  our  harbours  and  coasts, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  did  not  subject  the  party  in  power  to  the  charge 
of  inconsistency.  The  smallness  of  its  cost  would  be  a  strong  recommenda 
tion  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  very  desirous  of  relieving  the  country  from 

3*K  2 
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a  debt,  which  was  seven  times  as  great  as  the  whole  national  revenue,  and 

-  more  than  twenty  times  as  great  as  the  money  which  could  be  annually  spared 
A.  D.  isoi  3    •      i-    i  .      .          -  J  J    L 

to  1809.    towards  its  discharge,  in  time  01  peace. 

"  But  the  scheme  was  vehemently  assailed  by  his  adversaries,  in  every 
form  of  argument  and  ridicule,  and  was  triumphantly  adduced  as  a  further 
proof  that  he  was  not  a  practical  statesman.  The  officers  of  the  navy  were 
believed  to  be,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  opposed  to  the  system  of  gun 
boats  ;  especially  those  who  were  assigned  to  this  service ;  partly  because  it 
was  found  to  be  personally  very  uncomfortable,  and  yet  more,  perhaps,  be 
cause  the  power  they  wielded  was  so  inferior,  and  their  command  so  insignifi 
cant,  compared  with  that  to  which  they  had  been  familiarized.  It  was  like 
compelling  a  proud  man  to  give  up  a  fine,  richly  caparisoned  charger,  for  a 
pair  of  panniers  and  a  donkey. 

"  To  stem  the  current  of  public  opinion,  which,  so  far  as  it  was  manifested, 
set  so  strong  against  these  gun-boats,  and  to  turn  it  into  their  favour,  Mr. 
Jefferson  prevailed  on  Paine,  who  had,  since  his  return,  been  addressing  the 
people  of  the  United  States  on  various  topics  through  the  newspapers,  to  be 
come  their  advocate.  He  set  about  it  with  his  wonted  self-confidence,  and 
real  talent  in  enforcing  his  views,  and  proceeded  to  show  that  a  gun  from  a 
gun-boat  would  do  the  same  execution  as  from  a  seventy-four,  and  cost  no 
more,  perhaps  less ;  but  that  a  ship,  carrying  seventy-four  guns,  could  bring 
only  one-half  to  bear  upon  the  enemy  at  once ;  whereas,  if  they  were  dis 
tributed  among  seventy -four  boats,  they  would  all  be  equally  effective  at  once. 

''  In  spite  of  this  logic,  the  public,  pinning  its  faith  on  experienced  men, 
remained  incredulous  ;  and  when,  soon  afterwards,  many  of  the  new  marine 
Avere  driven  ashore  in  a  tempest,  or  were  otherwise  destroyed,  no  one  seemed 
to  regard  their  loss  as  a  misfortune,  and  the  officers  of  the  navy  did  not  affect 
to  conceal  their  satisfaction ;  nor  has  any  attempt  been  since  made  to  replace 
them. 

"  That  they  cannot  answer  all  the  purposes  of  ships  at  sea,  or  eA^en  in 
smooth  water,  for  transportation  or  defence,  seems  not  to  be  questioned ;  but 
that  they  may  be  highly  useful  in  defending  harbours,  and  attacking  ships  in 
shallow  Avater,  is  shown  by  the  practice  of  the  most  maritime  nations  of 
Europe.  And  the  error  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not,  as  his  enemies  charged,  in 
adopting  a  visionary  scheme  of  defence,  but  in  limiting  his  views,  from  a  mo 
tive  of  economy,  to  the  protection  of  harbours,  and  in  leaving  his  country's 
commerce  and  seamen,  on  the  ocean,  defenceless." 

An  "  error,"  we  may  add,  of  such  magnitude,  that  if  that  be  the  best  plea 
that  can  be  set  up  in  defence  of  the  scheme,  it  is  manifestly  indefensible  ; — 
as,  indeed,  the  entire  passage  AVC  have  quoted  implicitly  acknowledges. 

"  It  must  be  superfluous,"  urges  Jefferson  himself,  Avhen  the  House  begged 
to  be  furnished  Avith  the  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  gun-boats  in  protecting  har 
bours, — "  it  must  be  superfluous  to  observe,  that  this  species  of  naval  arma 
ment  is  proposed  merely  for  defensive  operations  ;  that  it  can  have  but  little 
effect  towards  protecting  our  commerce  in  the  open  seas,  even  on  our  own 
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coast;  and  still  less  can  it  become  an  excitement  to  engage  in  maritime  war-    CHAP. 
fare,  towards  which  it  would  furnish  no  means." 


Sullivan,  who  represents  that  section  of  the  Opposition  which  was  most  toi'ww. 
rancorous  in  the  spirit,  but  most  dignified  in  the  expression,  of  its  hostility 
to  Jefferson,  says,  that  the  gun-boats  "  were  fit  for  nothing  but  to  destroy  the 
lives  of  those  who  attempted  to  navigate  them.  A  small  boat  with  one  great 
gun  mounted  in  its  bows,  was  well  adapted  to  roll  over  in  a  heavy  sea ;  and 
so  it  proved  on  actual  experiment,  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  gun-boats  have  long 
been  abandoned  ;  and  even  he  seems  to  have  been  convinced  of  the  folly  of 
the  invention." 

He  further  quotes  from  the  official  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
soon  after  the  election  of  Madison  to  the  Presidency,  a  conclusive  statement 
regarding  the  predicted  cheapness  and  economy  of  this  marine  armament. 
From  this  report  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  building  the  fifty-six-gun  frigate 
"  President  "  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  dollars,  the  annual 
cost  of  such  a  vessel  being  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  : 
whilst  the  cost  of  building  fifty-six  boats  to  carry  one  gun  each,  was  four 
hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  dollars,  and  the  annual  expense  of  them 
afterwards  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  ;  making 
t'/ic  excess  of  cost  in  the  gun-boats.,  in  the  building,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars,  (or  more  than  enough  to  build  a  second  frigate  like  the 
President  ;)  and  in  the  annual  cost,  five  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars,  or  as  much  as  would  have  kept  four  such  frigates  as  the 
President  fit  for  service !  To  put  it  in  another  form, — the  estimated  annual 
cost  of  each  gun  in  a  frigate,  is  some  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  ;  but  the  annual  cost  of  each  gun  in  Jefferson's  cheap  armament  was 
eleven  thousand  some  hundred  dollars, — -Jive  times  as  much  ! 

Cooper,  remarking  upon  the  vote  which  authorized  the  construction  of 
nearly  two  hundred  of  these  "  Portuguese  men-of-war,"  says, — "  This  was 
the  development  of  the  much-condemned  '  gun-boat  system,'  which,  for  a 
short  time,  threatened  destruction  to  the  pride,  discipline,  tone,  and  even 
morals  of  the  service  ! 

"  There  can  be  no  question,  that  in  certain  circumstances,  vessels  of  this 
nature  may  be  particularly  useful ;  but  these  circumstances  are  of  rare  occur 
rence,  as  they  are  almost  always  connected  with  attacks  on  towns  and  harbours. 
As  the  policy  is  now  abandoned,  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  details  by 
which  it  is  rendered  particularly  unsuitable  to  this  country  ;  though  there  is 
one  governing  principle  that  maybe  mentioned,  which,  of  itself,  demonstrates 
its  unfitness.  The  American  coast  has  an  extent  of  near  two  thousand  miles, 
and  to  protect  it  by  means  of  gun-boats,  even  admitting  the  practicability  of 
the  method,  must  involve  an  expenditure  sufficient  to  create  a  movable  force 
in  ships,  that  would  not  only  answer  all  the  same  purposes  of  defence,  but 
which  would  possess  the  additional  advantage  of  acting,  at  need,  offensively. 
In  other  words,  it  was  entailing  on  the  country  the  cost  of  an  efficient  marine, 
without  enjoying  its  advantages." 
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CHAP.       And  here  we  may  dismiss  this  subject,  which  would  not  have  required  so 
-  lengthened  a  notice,  had  it  not  been  made  "  a  sort  of  test  of  political  ortho- 

to  1809.  doxy,"  as  Hildreth  correctly  observes  ;  opposition  to  it  being  denounced  as  a 
factious  disregard  of  the  safety  of  the  coasts,  and  a  determination  to  enhance 
the  cost  of  defending  them,  from  the  most  unpatriotic  and  interested  motives. 
The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  France  and  Great  Britain  were 
necessarily  of  the  greatest  moment,  both  in  respect  of  the  government,  and 
of  the  people.  And  the  political  principles  of  the  Executive  had  a  wide 
bearing,  and  were  more  prolific  in  good,  or  evil,  to  the  States,  by  means  of 
the  foreign  policy  they  prompted,  than  in  any  other  way.  We  have  seen 
this  exemplified  by  Washington,  in  his  proclamation  of  neutrality,  and  his 
ratification  of  Jay's  Treaty ;  by  Adams,  in  his  war  with  France,  and  in  his 
convention  with  Napoleon  ;  and  from  the  strangely  un-American  course  of 
conduct  adopted  and  pursued  by  Jefferson,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition ;  from 
the  remarkable  pertinacity  with  Avhich  he  identified  himself,  almost  slavishly, 
with  France,  (all  her  violent  changes  of  government  notwithstanding,)  and 
suspected,  and  resisted,  and  misrepresented  all  that  Great  Britain  did,  or  that 
indicated  amity  with  her ;  we  might  form  a  near  guess  at  the  line  he  would 
take  in  his  dealings  with  these  nations,  when  he  ascended  the  Presidential 
chair.  Happily,  (as  well  as  unhappily,  at  times,)  nations  that  have  been  for 
a  season  under  regular  government,  acquire  thereby  a  certain  momentum, 
which  nothing  but  the  most  violent  revolution  can  prevent  from  carrying  them 
on  in  the  path  along  which  they  have  been  moving.  And  Jefferson,  dearly 
as  he  wished  it,  was  unable  to  enrol  himself  amongst  the  subject-allies  of 
Gaul ;  nor  could  he,  till  near  the  conclusion  of  his  second  term  of  office,  get 
up  a  war  with  Britain,  and  even  then  it  seemed  (at  the  outset)  as  if  it  must 
have  been  waged  with  France  as  well. 

"  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  Administration,  was  to  send  a  special  messenger 
to  France,  with  the  treaty  recently  concluded  with  that  nation,  duly  ratified. 
By  that  gentleman  he  wrote  to  Thomas  Paine,  to  offer  him  a  conveyance  to 
America,  in  the  Maryland  sloop-of-war,  in  consequence  of  a  wish  expressed  by 
him  to  obtain  a  passage  in  that  way."  "  I  am  in  hopes,"  he  wrote  to  the 
"  rebellious  needleman," — who,  having  narrowly  escaped  the  guillotine,  and 
seen  liberty  en  carmagnole  complete  ignominiously  expelled  from  both  forum 
and  altar,  was  not  desirous  of  prolonging  his  stay  in  France,  but  looked  fondly 
across  the  Atlantic  waves  to  the  land  where  "  ideologists  "  were  not  at  so 
terrible  a  discount,  as  he  found  himself  to  be  under  the  new  regime  of  the 
"  holy  bayonet," — "  I  am  in  hopes  you  will  find  us  returned  generally  to 
sentiments  worthy  of  former  times.  In  these  it  will  be  your  glory  to  have 
steadily  laboured,  and  with  as  much  effect  as  any  man  living.  That  you  may 
long  live  to  continue  your  useful  labours,  and  to  reap  their  reward  in  the 
thankfulness  of  nations,  is  my  sincere  prayer."  And  so,  there  was  peace  with 
France  ;  and  America  received  back  to  her  ample  bosom  the  pamphleteer 
Thomas  Paine,  libeller  of  Washington,  and  profaner  of  holiest  things,  to  do 
little  more  worthy  of  either  the  thankfulness  or  the  execration  of  nations ; 
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whose  bones,  however,  Jefferson's  stalwart  adversary,  "  Peter  Porcupine,"    CHAP. 
should  one  day  claim,  and  carry  back  to  the  country  of  his  birth.     This  was  • — — — 

T    a*  »     /•     *    it  f         •  /r  •     ?>  A-  D-  18°i 

Jenerson  s  first     foreign  affair,  to  isoa. 

As  early  as  September,  1801,  Jefferson  brought  forward  one  of  the  princi 
ples  upon  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written,  and  which  has  figured 
so  largely  in  the  most  momentous  disputes  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century.  Writing  to  Livingston,  who  was  proceeding  to  France  as  resident 
minister  under  the  newly  restored  alliance,  he  urged  on  him  the  duty  of 
exerting  himself,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to  get  the  maxim — that  free 
ships  make  free  goods,  recognised  in  place  of  the  contrary  one,  on  which  the 
established  practice  of  nations  was  grounded.  Tucker  very  reasonably  de 
murs  to  his  hero's  notion  of  neutrality ',  which  was  far  more  Milesian  than 
American  in  its  spirit ;  and  says, — "  the  code  of  ethics  would  seem  to  pre 
scribe  impartiality  to  the  neutral ;  and  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  furnishing 
one  of  the  parties  with  the  means  of  annoyance."  Very  truly  ;  but  "  impar 
tiality,"  in  Jefferson's  vocabulary,  always  meant  a  secret  or  implied  league 
with  France,  and  with  Great  Britain — whatever  might  be  possible  or  conve 
nient  that  was  not  friendly. 

And  yet,  at  the  very  time  that  the  long-standing  difficulty  with  the  latter 
power  was  composed  by  the  convention  for  the  payment  of  six  hundred  thou 
sand  pounds  sterling,  in  three  annual  instalments,  in  full  of  all  demands 
against  it,  on  the  part  of  American  citizens  ;  at  that  very  time,  autumn,  1802, 
Jefferson  had  to  write  to  the  ambassador  at  Paris, — "  We  stand  completely  cor 
rected  of  the  error,  that  either  the  government,  or  the  nation  of  France,  has 
any  remains  of  friendship  for  us.  *  *  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  evident, 
that  an  unfriendly  spirit  prevails  in  the  most  important  individuals  of  the 
government,  towards  us.  We  see  all  the  disadvantageous  consequences  of 
taking  a  side,  and  shall  be  forced  into  it  only  by  a  more  disagreeable  alterna 
tive  ;  in  which  event,  we  must  countervail  the  disadvantages  by  measures 
which  will  give  us  splendour  and  power,  but  not  as  much  happiness  as  our 
present  system.  We  wish,  therefore,  to  remain  well  with  France.  But  we 
see  that  no  consequences,  however  ruinous  to  them,  can  secure  us  with  cer 
tainty  against  the  extravagance  of  her  present  rulers. 

"  I  think,  therefore,"  he  proceeds,  "  that  while  we  do  nothing  which  the 
first  nation  on  earth  would  deem  crouching,  we  had  better  give  to  all  our 
communications  with  them  a  very  mild,  complaisant,  and  even  friendly  com 
plexion,  but  always  independent.  Ask  no  favours  ;  leave  small  and  irritating 
things  to  be  conducted  by  the  individuals  interested  in  them,  interfere  our 
selves  but  in  the  greatest  cases,  and  then  not  push  them  to  irritation.  No 
matter  at  present  existing  between  them  and  us  is  important  enough  to  risk  a 
breach  of  peace ;  peace  being  indeed  the  most  important  of  all  things  for  us, 
except  the  preserving  an  erect  and  independent  attitude."  Nothing  but 
Jefferson's  avowed  Gallomania  can  explain  the  remarkable  contradiction 
between  the  grounds  he  starts  from,  and  the  counsels  he  gives.  How  he 
would  have  exclaimed  against  a  Federalist,  who  should  have  recommended 
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CImP'    "a  vcry  mild,  complaisant,  and  even  friendly  complexion,"  for  the  commu- 

—  nications  with  Britain,  under  any  circumstances  ! 

to  isoy.  Of  the  Louisiana  bargain  enough  has  been  said,  earlier  in  this  chapter; 
and  its  relation  to  the  aspect  of  both  France  and  Britain  has  been  clearly 
shown.  The  Federalists  laid  claim  to  the  credit  of  having  forced  France  to 
indemnify  the  merchants,  whose  vessels  and  cargoes  her  privateers  had  cap 
tured,  because  the  convention  negotiated  during  Adams'  Administration  had 
settled  that  point — on  paper.  But  it  was,  undoubtedly,  to  the  party  which 
bought  Louisiana  that  the  real  praise  belonged,  for  they  provided  the  money. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Federalists  had  a  right  to  all  the  gratitude  that  those 
who  were  benefited  could  show  to  them,  for  obtaining  indemnification  from 
Great  Britain ;  and  they  might  have  pointed  to  the  difference  between  the 
mode  of  payment  in  the  two  cases — Britain  paying  out  of  her  own  treasury, 
whilst  France  made  the  United  States  pay  themselves. 

How  Jefferson  took  the  bold  step  of  repealing  the  internal  taxes,  and  col 
lecting  the  revenue  from  the  importations  into  the  Union  alone,  we  have  seen. 
No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle  upon  which 
those  taxes  upon  industry,  checking  both  the  creation  and  the  employment  of 
capital  as  they  did,  were  abolished.  And  respecting  the  plan  substituted  for 
it,  although  we  know  that  the  results  were  such  as  to  vindicate  it  with  "  prac 
tical  men,"  it  was  so  manifestly  the  offspring  of  the  President's  Chinese 
theory  of  national  perfection,  that  we  cannot  unhesitatingly  approve  it.  But 
we  shall,  at  a  later  period  of  our  history,  be  called  upon  to  discuss  this  ques 
tion,  and  must  dismiss  it  now. 

In  his  second  Message  at  the  opening  of  a  session  of  Congress,  wre  find  a 
passage,  which  shows  Jefferson  in  a  more  favourable  light,  as  a  statesman, 
than  we  have  often  seen  him  exhibited  by  himself.  He  praises  an  Act  of  the 
British  parliament,  authorizing  "  a  mutual  abolition  of  the  duties  and  counter 
vailing  duties  "  between  the  two  countries  ;  and  suggests  attention  to  it,  with 
the  plain  desire  to  see  the  discriminating  duties  repealed.  We  learn  with 
regret  that  the  failure  of  Congress  to  act  upon  his  suggestion  arose  from  the 
vehement  opposition  of  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  ;  who, 
by  a  very  vulgar  species  of  misapprehension,  ascribed  to  what  had  actually 
checked  and  impeded  the  development  of  the  mercantile  marine  the  progress 
it  had  made  !  And,  as  Professor  Tucker  observes,  after  having  exposed  the 
fallacies  of  their  petitions, — "  having  listened  to  their  fears  that  their  own  in 
terests  would  be  seriously  affected,  they  then  found  no  difficulty  in  consider 
ing  the  national  interests  as  identical  with  their  own." 

When  the  insincere  truce  of  Amiens  Avas  broken,  and  war  began  afresh 
amongst  the  great  European  powers,  Jefferson,  entangled  by  the  Louisiana 
business  in  their  affairs,  and  aware  of  the  existence  of  other  unsettled  ques 
tions,  out  of  which  practical  trouble  might  arise,  as  well  as  conscious  of  a 
strong  inclination  adverse  to  one  of  the  combatants,  addressed  to  Congress 
such  counsels  as  these ;  which  at  least  show  he  was  desirous  of  seeming  to 
have  profited  by  experience,  even  if  he  retained  the  feelings  which  actuated 
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him  when  he  led  the  attack  of  the  Opposition   against  Washington's  pro-    CHAP. 
clamation  of  neutrality. 

"Let  it  he  our  endeavour,  as  it  is  our  interest  and  desire,  to  cultivate  the  toiWa. 
friendship  of  the  belligerent  nations,  by  every  act  of  justice  and  of  innocent 
kindness  ;  to  receive  their  armed  vessels  with  hospitality  from  the  distresses 
of  the  sea,  but  to  administer  the  means  of  annoyance  to  none ;  *  *  *  to 
restrain  our  citizens  from  embarking  individually  in  a  war  in  which  their 
country  takes  no  part;  to  punish  severely  those  persons,  citizen  or  alien,  who 
shall  usurp  the  cover  of  our  flag  for  vessels  not  entitled  to  it,  infecting  thereby 
with  suspicion  those  of  real  Americans,  and  committing  us  into  controversies 
for  the  redress  of  wrongs  not  our  own ;  to  exact  from  every  nation  the 
observance,  towards  our  vessels  and  citizens,  of  those  principles  and  practices 
which  all  civilized  people  acknowledge;  to  merit  the  character  of  a  just 
nation,  and  maintain  that  of  an  independent  one,  preferring  every  consequence 
to  insult  and  habitual  wrong." 

"  Some  contraventions  of  right,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  have  already  taken 
place,  both  within  our  jurisdictional  limits,  and  on  the  high  seas.  The 
friendly  disposition  of  the  governments,  from  whose  agents  they  have  pro 
ceeded,  as  well  as  their  wisdom  and  regard  for  justice,  leave  us  in  reasonable 
expectation  that  they  will  be  rectified  and  prevented  in  future,  and  that  no 
act  will  be  countenanced  by  them,  which  threatens  to  disturb  our  friendly 
intercourse.  Separated  by  a  wide  ocean  from  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  political  interests  which  entangle  them  together,  with  productions 
and  wants  which  render  our  commerce  and  friendship  useful  to  them,  and 
theirs  to  us,  it  cannot  be  the  interest  of  any  to  assail  us,  nor  ours  to  disturb 
them.  We  should  be  unwise  indeed,  were  we  to  cast  away  the  singular 
blessings  of  the  position  in  which  nature  has  placed  us,  the  opportunity  she 
has  endowed  us  with,  of  pursuing,  at  a  distance  from  foreign  contentions,  the 
paths  of  industry,  peace,  and  happiness ;  of  cultivating  general  friendship,  and 
of  bringing  collisions  of  interest  to  the  umpire  of  reason,  rather  than  of  force." 

We  do  not  wrong  Jefferson,  by  ascribing  some  of  this  wisdom-in-word  to 
the  circumstance,  that  the  President's  Message  had  even  then  become  a  State 
paper,  which  other  nations  and  governments  studied,  for  the  purpose  of 
divining  the  intentions  of  the  Executive  of  the  Federal  government,  and 
discerning  the  probable  course  of  events,  as  far  as  they  depended  upon  him. 
For  we  shall  find  that  the  course  which  he  actually  took,  was  precisely  that 
which  he  had  pronounced  to  be  "  unwise  indeed !  "  There  was  enough  to 
plead  in  extenuation  of  a  very  decided  tone  on  his  part,  with  both  France 
and  England ;  but  instead  of  bringing  the  "  collisions  of  interest  to  the 
umpire  of  reason,"  as  he  entreated  Congress  to  do,  he  himself  designedly 
invoked  the  arbitrement  of  "  force." 

The  Message  we  have  quoted  was  delivered  in  the  latter  part  of  1803;  the 
condition  of  things  reported  in  1804  was  quite  pacific,  but  at  the  close  of 
1805  a  great  change  in  "  the  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations  "  is  announced. 
lie  told  Congress,  that  "our  coasts  have  been  infested,  and  our  harbours 
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CImP<    wa^c^e^j  by  private  armed  vessels;"  "that  our  ships  have  been  captured  in 
— - — ~  the  very  act  of  entering  our  ports,  and  plundered  at  sea;  their  crews  taken 
to  1809.    out,  maltreated,  and  abandoned.     It  had  therefore  been  found  necessary  to 
equip  a  force  to  cruise  within  our  own  seas,  and  bring  in   the  offenders  for 
trial  as  pirates."     Notwithstanding  this  highly  suggestive  fact,  he  persisted 
in  recommending  his  nostrum  of  gun-boats !  "  and  the  number,  to  be  compe 
tent,  must  be  considerable !  " — which  cannot  be  doubted.     "  He  notices  also 
the  injuries  from  public  ships,  and  the  interpolation  into  the  law  of  nations, 
by  which  the  belligerent  denies  to  the  neutral  a  trade  which  itself  carries  on 
with  an  enemy." 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  old  grievance  of  the  impressment  of  American 
seamen,  (and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  names  of  four  "black  men" 
figure  in  the  list  of  those,  in  whose  wrongs  the  government  of  the  United 
States  felt  itself  wronged ;  but  we  wish  the  general  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  "  black  men  "  had,  as  it  surely  might,  followed  this  admission  of  them  in 
a  particular  case; — this  old  grievance)  had  been  discussed  at  London; — the 
propriety  of  suffering  vessels  trading  with  Hayti  (now  all  in  rebellion,  and 
successful  too)  to  go  armed,  had  also  been  considered ;  and  although  the 
dilletante  diplomate,  Dr.  Logan,  sought  to  approve  himself  a  Galloman  "  of 
the  purest  water  "  by  advising  the  complete  discontinuance  of  intercourse 
with  that  disobedient  child  of  France,  the  arming  of  the  merchantmen  had 
been  allowed,  because  of  the  numerous  Spanish  and  French  privateers,  or 
"  pirates,"  (as  Jefferson  calls  them,)  frequenting  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; — and, 
in  consequence  of  the  war,  the  carrying  trade  of  America  had  increased  so 
greatly,  that  even  Democrats  declared  themselves  the  fosterers  of  commerce, 
and  the  evasion  of  the  "  laws,"  as  they  were  called,  by  which  Great  Britain 
professed  to  regulate  the  traffic  of  her  wide  and  stormy  empire,  became  a 
source  of  enormous  profits. 

To  stimulate  the  zeal  of  Congress,  Jefferson  further  sent  a  special  Message, 
in  the  course  of  January,  1806,  relating  both  to  the  interruption  of  the 
neutral  trade,  and  to  the  impressment  of  the  seamen  ;  from  which  it  appeared, 
that  Madison  at  Washington,  and  Monroe  at  London,  had  been  in  communi 
cation  with  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  upon  these  questions. 

Congress  perceived  the  difficulty  of  the  position, — committees  attempted 
to  deal  with  it,  but  vainly, — in  a  committee  of  the  whole,  a  suspension  of  all 
importation  from  Britain,  until  "equitable  and  satisfactory  arrangements  were 
made,"  was  proposed.  Then  came  other  resolutions,  retaliatory  in  intention, 
for  the  annoyances  of  the  navigation  laws,  and  other  parts  of  the  maritime 
code  of  Britain.  Others  proceeded  still  further :  certain  articles  should  be 
declared  contraband,  as  far  as  importation  from  Britain  was  concerned ; — no 
intercourse  should  be  carried  on  with  any  European  colonies,  unless  the 
Americans  had  a  fail  share  in  the  trade ; — all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain 
should  cease  !  In  the  end,  certain  articles  of  British  growth  or  manufacture 
were  prohibited,  after  the  15th  of  the  following  November.  Intercourse 
with  revolted  Hayti  was  strictly  forbidden. 
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In  these   debates,  Randolph  led   that   division  of    the  Democrats,  which    CHAP. 
regarded  Bonaparte  (who  had  now  declared  himself  Emperor)  as  the  enemy  — — - 
to  free  government  and  national  independence  ;  and  entertained  for  England,    to  isob. 
in  consequence    of  this  change  in  their  feelings  toward  France,  a  growing 
sentiment    of    conciliation   and    respect.      With    them    the    scanty    band    of 
Federalists  voted,  not  only  because  they  saw  in  Bonaparte  what  these  recently 
enlightened  Republicans   saw,  but  also   because   they  more  than   suspected 
that  the  ground  taken  by  the  Administration  against  British  interference  with 
the  neutral  trade,  was  unsound.     They  saw,  too,  as  Fisher  Ames  observed  in 
one  of  his  letters  at  this  period,  that  the  proposals  of  non-intercourse,  and 
the  like,  were  " foolish  and  violent; — there  is  no  stopping  at  such  measures, — 
war  would  ensue." 

Fisher  Ames,  in  both  his  letters  and  his  newspaper  articles,  betrays  a  very 
remarkable  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  Federalists.  In  one  letter  he  actually 
speculates  on  the  possibility  of  an  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  United  States 
by  Bonaparte  !  Elsewhere  he  says; — "There  was  a  time  when  infatuation  in 
favour  of  France  was  a  popular  malady.  If  that  time  has  so  far  passed  over 
that  men  can  either  think  or  feel  as  Americans  ought,  it  must  be  apparent, 
that  Bonaparte  wants  but  little,  and  is  enraged  that  he  so  long  wants  that 
little,  to  be  the  world's  master.  Yet  at  this  awful  crisis,  when  the  British 
navy  alone  prevents  his  final  success,  we  of  the  United  States  come  forward, 
with  an  ostentation  of  hostility  to  England,  to  annoy  her  with  non-intercourse 
laws.  Are  we  determined  to  leave  nothing  to  chance,  but  to  volunteer  our 
industry  in  forging  our  chains." 

Jefferson  charged  the  Federalists  with  adopting  as  their  formula  of  foreign 
policy, — war  with  France  and  Spain,  alliance  with  Britain.  But  they  with 
much  greater  justice  reproached  him  for  submitting  tamely  to  insults  from 
Spain,  and  fawning  upon  Bonaparte,  when  he  was  giving  the  plainest  tokens 
of  his  total  disregard  of  the  welfare  of  the  Union, — and  for  seeking  every 
occasion  to  provoke  a  quarrel  with  Britain,  and  by  the  most  insolent  preten 
sions,  and  bravado,  to  precipitate  the  country  into  a  war  with  the  only  power 
that  could,  if  it  would,  actually  enter  into  hostilities  with  it  on  an  imperial 
scale.  There  truly  was  something  almost  sublime  in  the  audacity  with  which 
Jefferson,  without  an  army,  without  a  navy  even,  (for  he  had  broken  it  up 
and  sold  it,)  with  nothing  at  his  back  but  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  lectured  the 
mistress  of  the  seas  upon  "  maritime  laws,"  spoke  of  neutral  rights,  and 
encouraged  his  adherents  to  begin  a  war  of  commercial  (more  correctly,  anti- 
commercial)  enactments,  as  if  by  the  prestige  of  the  old  war,  he  could  carry 
every  thing  before  him — there. 

About  this  time, — it  was  in  April,  1806, — Jefferson  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  emperor  of  Russia, — the  representative  of  the  most  unlimited  modern 
Democracy  wrote  to  the  great  Autocrat;  —  complimenting  Alexander  as 
"  a  sovereign  whose  ruling  passion  is  the  advancement  of  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  his  people,"  whose  interposition  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  "  has 
been  disinterested  a-nd  generous,  and  having  in  view  only  the  general  good 
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c  H  A  p.  of  the  great  European  family."  Tke  scope  of  this  epistle,  which  appears  to 
-  be  a  very  singular  work  of  supererogation,  lies  in  the  following  passage,  and 
to  1809.  is  very  manifest. 

"Two  personages  in  Europe,  of  which  your  Majesty  is  one,  [and  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  the  other,]  have  it  in  their  power,  at  the  approaching  pacification, 
[it  was  not  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  that  Jefferson  "  scented  from  afar,"  but,  as  his 
wont  was,  an  event  which  in  the  end  did  not  come  to  pass,  namely,  the  over 
throw  of  Britain  by  Napoleon,  and  the  pacification  of  Europe  on  that  basis  !]  to 
render  eminent  service  to  nations  in  general,  by  incorporating  into  the  act  of 
pacification  a  correct  definition  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  the  high  seas. 
Such  a  definition,  declared  by  all  the  powers,  lately  or  still  belligerent,  would 
give  to  those  rights  a  precision  and  notoriety,  and  cover  them  with  an  authority 
which  would  protect  them  in  an  important  degree  against  future  violation ; 
and  should  any  further  sanction  be  necessary,  that  of  an  exclusion  of  the 
violating  nation  from  commercial  intercourse  with  all  the  others,  would  be 
preferred  to  war,  as  more  analogous  to  the  offence,  more  easy  and  likely  to 
be  executed  with  good  faith.  The  essential  articles  of  these  rights,  too,  are 
so  few  and  simple  as  easily  to  be  denned." 

Jefferson  was  now,  also,  directing  the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  for  the  term  of  some  of  the  most  important  articles  of  Jay's 
Treaty  had  already  expired ;  and  hopes  were  entertained,  that  by  refusing 
to  extend  or  to  renew  it,  they  would  conduce  to  the  formation  of  a  treaty 
more  accordant  with  the  American  (or  rather  the  Democratic)  view  of  things. 
At  least,  the  President  was  resolved  to  attempt  it ;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
rather  disposed  to  plunge  the  nations  into  a  war,  than  to  understand  and 
take  his  true  position,  in  reference  to  so  momentous  a  question  as  the  relations 
of  the  Union  to  England. 

O 

Monroe  was  the  ambassador  at  London  now,  and  Jefferson's  opinions  pro 
re  natd  were  thus  conveyed  to  him  in  a  letter  written  not  long  after  that  to 
the  Russian  Czar.  "  The  late  change  in  the  ministry  I  consider  as  insuring 

o  *  o 

us  a  just  settlement  of  our  differences,  and  we  ask  no  more.  In  Mr.  Fox, 
personally,  I  have  more  confidence  than  in  any  man  in  England,  and  it  is 
founded  in  what,  through  unquestionable  channels,  I  have  had  opportunities  of 
knowing  of  his  honesty  and  his  good  sense.  While  he  shall  be  in  the  Adminis 
tration,  my  reliance  on  that  government  will  be  solid.  We  had  committed 
ourselves  in  a  line  of  proceedings  adapted  to  meet  Mr.  Pitt's  policy  and 
hostility,  before  we  heard  of  his  death,  which  self-respect  did  not  permit  us 
to  abandon  afterwards.  *  *  *  It  ought  not  to  be  viewed  by  the  ministry 
as  looking  towards  them  at  all,  but  merely  as  the  consequences  of  the 
measures  of  their  predecessors,  which  their  nation  has  called  on  them  to 
correct. 

"  I  hope,  therefore,  they  will  come  to  just  arrangements.  No  two  countries 
upon  earth  have  so  many  points  of  common  interest  and  friendship  ;  and 
their  rulers  must  be  great  bunglers  indeed,  if,  with  such  dispositions,  they 
break  them  asunder.  The  onlv  rivalry  that  can  arise  is  on  the  ocean.  *  *  * 
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We  have  the  seamen  and  materials  for  [not  "  two  hundred  and  fifty  gun-boats."    CHAP. 
this  time,  but  for]   fifty  ships  of  the  line,  and  half  that  number  of  frigates ;  - 
and  were  France  to  give  us  the  money,  and  England  the  dispositions  to  equip  Ato  isoS.0 
them,  they  would  give  to  England  serious  proofs  of  the  stock  from  which 
they  are  sprung,  and  the  school  in  which  they  have  been  taught ;  and,  added 
to  the  effects  of  the  immensity  of  sea-coast  lately  united  under  our  power, 
would  leave  the  state  of  the  ocean  no  longer  problematical.     Were,  on  the 
other  hand,  England  to  give  the  money,  and  France  the  dispositions  to  place 
us  on  the  sea  in  all  our  force,  the  whole  world,  out  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
might  be  our  joint  monopoly. 

"  We  wish  for  neither  of  these  scenes.  We  ask  for  peace  and  justice  from 
all  nations,  and  we  will  remain  uprightly  neutral  in  fact,  though  leaning  in 
belief  to  the  opinion,  that  an  English  ascendency  on  the  ocean  is  safer  for  us 
than  that  of  France.  We  begin  to  broach  the  idea,  that  we  consider  the 
whole  Gulf  Stream  as  of  our  waters,  in  which  hostilities  and  cruising  are  to  be 
frowned  on  for  the  present,  and  prohibited  as  soon  as  either  consent  or  force 
will  permit  us.  We  shall  never  permit  another  privateer  to  cruise  within  it, 
and  shall  forbid  our  harbours  to  national  cruisers.  This  is  essential  for  our 
tranquillity  and  commerce." 

We  do  not  need  to  comment  upon  the  very  obvious  inconsistencies  of  many 
points  in  this  letter.  In  his  Message  on  the  2nd  of  the  following  December, 
he  says,  that  "  the  delays  which  had  taken  place  in  their  negotiations  with 
the  British  government  appeared  to  have  proceeded  from  causes  which  did 
not  forbid  the  expectation  "  of  seeing  them  brought  to  a  speedy  and  happy 
termination.  "  Our  duty,"  he  said  afterwards,  "  is  therefore  to  act  upon 
things  as  they  are,  and  to  make  a  reasonable  provision  for  whatever  they  may 
be.  Were  armies  to  be  raised  whenever  a  speck  of  war  is  visible  in  our 
horizon,  we  should  never  have  been  without  them.  Our  resources  would 
have  been  exhausted  on  dangers  which  have  never  happened,  instead  of  being 
reserved  for  what  is  really  to  take  place. 

"  On  the  following  day  he  informed  the  House,  that  the  negotiation  with 
Great  Britain  was  proceeding  in  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  since  the  delay 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  British  minister,  (Mr.  Fox,)  charged  with  that 
duty.  He  then  mentioned  a  suggestion  from  the  American  minister  at  Lon 
don,  that  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  non-importation  act  would,  '  as  a 
mark  of  a  candid  disposition  on  our  part,  and  of  confidence  in  the  temper  and 
views  with  which  they  have  been  met,  have  a  happy  effect  on  the  course  of 
negotiation  ;'  on  this  and  other  considerations,  he  recommends  the  suspension 
of  the  act  for  a  reasonable  time,  both  as  to  past  as  well  as  future  cases." 

"In  pursuance  of  this  recommendation,  a  bill  was  presented  by  "  a  com 
mittee  of  five,  of  whom  Randolph  was  chairman,  "  the  next  day,  and  was 
passed  on  the  6th,  with  only  five  dissentients.  It  deserves  to  be  remark 
ed,"  says  Professor  Tucker,  whose  account  of  this  transaction  we  arc 
transcribing,  "that,  on  a  motion  to  suspend  it  only  to  the  olst  of  Ljccember, 
it  received  the  votes  of  the  Federalists,  and  of  the  Republican  scccders, — 
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CHAP,  forty-five  aijcs  to  sixty-seven  noes.     The  1st  of  July  finally  prevailed  by  a 
— -  vote  of  ninety-seven  to  twelve.     *     *     *     The  bill  was  afterwards  amended 
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to  iktf.  in  the  Senate,  so  as  to  enable  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  to  suspend  it  to 
the  second  Monday  in  the  succeeding  December." 

But  affairs  in  the  Old  World  had  already  assumed  a  form  that  boded  ill 
for  Jefferson's  "  neutrality ;"  and  in  the  end  compelled  him  to  lay  aside  his 
phil-Anglican  disguise,  and  to  negotiate  and  scheme  with  a  view  to  war  with 
Britain.  Ever  since  the  annihilation  of  the  navies  of  Spain  and  France  by 
Sir  Robert  Caldcr,  and  the  victory  at  Trafalgar,  Great  Britain  had  strenuously 
exerted  her  gigantic  powers  to  retain  in  her  own  hands  solely  the  trade  of 
Europe.  And  Bonaparte,  who  by  his  deadly  blows,  at  Austerlitz  and  Jena, 
had  laid  the  continental  powers  prostrate,  perceived  no  way  of  securing  and 
extending  his  conquests,  especially  against  the  one  nation  that  had  success 
fully  resisted  his  might,  except  that  which  he  entitled  the  "  Continental 
System,"  the  fiVst  effort  to  realize  which  was  the  renowned  "  Berlin  Decree." 

The  discussion  of  the  wisdom  and  rectitude  of  Bonaparte's  policy  we  arc 
glad  to  leave  to  historians  of  European  affairs  ;  the  bearings  of  the  movements 
of  the  belligerents  upon  American  interests  being  sufficient  for  the  objects  of 
our  narrative. 

From  the  terms  of  the  "  Berlin  Decree,"  it  was  patent  that  the  neutral 
trade  of  America  would  be  affected,  (to  the  full  extent  of  Napoleon's  power 
to  enforce  so  prodigious  an  edict,)  quite  as  injuriously,  as  it  had  been  by  the 
imperious  maxims  of  Great  Britain.  And  although  Armstrong,  the  resident 
minister  for  the  States  at  Paris,  obtained  from  the  French  minister  of  Marine 
and  Colonies,  what  seemed  to  be  an  express  statement,  that  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  1800  would  still  determine  the  relations  of  France  to 
American  commerce ;  it  was  too  evident  that  Jefferson's  favourite  demand, 
that  the  flag  should  cover  the  goods,  would  not  be  allowed  in  the  internecine 
warfare  that  the  great  devastator  of  Europe  was  now  waging  with  England. 

Some  ray  of  hope,  however,  was  afforded  by  the  same  Message,  which,  on 
the  19th  of  February,  1807,  communicated  the  intelligence  of  this  "  Decree  " 
to  Congress ;  for  it  also  announced  that  Monroe  and  Pinckney  had  "  agreed 
with  the  British  commissioners  to  conclude  a  treaty,  on  all  the  points  which 
had  formed  the  object  of  their  negotiation,  and  on  terms  which  they  trusted  " 
the  government  would  approve. 

A  very  condensed  account  of  the  treaty  must  suffice,  since  it  was  not  rati 
fied  by  the  President.  It  consisted  of  twenty-six  articles  ;  by  which  the  per 
manent  and  uncxpired  provisions  of  Jay's  Treaty  were  confirmed,  and  the 
same  stipulations  made  respecting  the  East  India  trade,  rights  of  neutrals  and 
belligerents,  the  appointment  of  consuls,  the  surrender  of  criminals,  the 
equalization  of  duties,  and  the  regulation  of  privateers.  In  addition  to  these 
conditions,  it  was  agreed  that  the  United  States  should  have  a  circuitous  trade 
with  colonies  of  nations  at  war  with  Britain,  during  the  existing  hostilities ; 
that  the  limits  of  maritime  jurisdiction  were  extended  to  five  miles  from  the 
coast ;  that  care  should  be  taken  of  the  shipwrecked  of  each  nation  ;  that  ad- 
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vantages  in  trade  or  navigation  granted  by  either  party  to  any  nation,  should 
be  conferred  upon  the  other ;  and  that  all  laws  relating  to  the  African  Slave- 
trade  should  be  communicated  to  each  other. 

Smaller  advantages  for  the  United  States,  than  those  secured  by  Jay's 
Treaty,  were  proposed  respecting  the  India  trade,  and  illegal  captures ;  but 
in  many  important  particulars  this  treaty  would  have  been  far  more  favourable 
than  the  former  one.  There  was  a  most  amicable  spirit  evinced  by  the  article 
in  which  Britain  consented  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  her  enemies' 
colonies,  for  a  time,  and  under  certain  restrictions.  And  the  concession  made 
by  Britain,  who  had  the  power  to  enforce  the  regulations  regarding  commerce, 
was  far  greater  than  that  of  the  American  commissioners,  who  merely  gave 
up,  in  part,  a  claim  which  they  had  never  been  able  to  enforce.  And  there 
was  an  omission  noted  concerning  provisions,  which  the  United  States  agreed 
might  be  stopped  as  contraband,  wrhilst  Great  Britain  consented  to  waive  the 
forfeiture,  and  to  indemnify  the  neutrals  for  stopping  them. 

On  the  subject  of  impressment,  the  British  commissioners  would  not,  and 
in  truth  could  not,  have  been  expected  to  yield  all  that  the  United  States 
demanded.  Yet  they  conceded  so  much  that  Monroe  was  satisfied,  and  this 
is  a  sufficient  test  of  the  length  to  which  they  carried  their  efforts  in  con 
ciliation.  And  as  the  "Berlin  Decree"  appeared  about  the  time  when  the 
treaty  was  signed,  there  was  a  protest  against  it  attached  by  the  British 
negotiators,  in  wrhich  they  explicitly  reserved  to  their  government  the  right 
to  proceed  against  neutrals  who  should  consent  to  that  "  Decree,"  in  any 
manner  that  seemed  needful  for  its  own  security  and  advantage, — as  wras 
perfectly  legitimate  and  right. 

And  a  few  days  after  the  conclusion  of  this  negotiation,  the  first  "  Order 
in  Council  "  was  issued  by  the  British  government,  in  reply  to  Bonaparte's 
"  Decree." 

Jefferson  received  a  copy  of  this  treaty  from  the  English  ambassador  at 
Washington,  on  the  day  before  Congress  rose  ;  and  this  is  his  biographer's 
account  of  his  determination  thereupon.  "  It  fell  so  far  short  of  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  just  claims  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  his 
instructions,  that  he  decided  at  once  on  not  submitting  it  to  the  Senate,  but 
to  try  the  effect  of  further  negotiation.  Besides  other  objections,  there  were 
two  that  were  insuperable.  These  were,  that  the  treaty  contained  no  pro 
vision  whatever  on  the  subject  of  impressment;  and  because  it  was  accom 
panied  with  a  note  from  the  British  ministers,  by  which  the  British  govern 
ment  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  releasing  itself  from  the  stipulations  in 
favour  of  neutral  rights,  if  the  United  States  submitted  to  the  Berlin  Decree, 
or  other  invasions  of  those  rights  by  France." 

This  high-handed  proceeding, — which  in  Jefferson  was  most  prodigiously 
inconsistent,  for  it  was  the  refusal  to  the  representatives  of  the  States  of  even 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  the  advisability  of  such  a  treaty,  because  he 
himself  personally  disapproved  it, — produced  the  greatest  excitement  in  the 
Union.  The  commercial  classes  condemned  the  rejection  of  the  treaty, 
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CHAP.    which  was  so  much  the  better  for  their  interests  than  Jay's,  as  the  times  were 

A  D  ]SQ1  more  troubled,  and  the  indications   of   a  friendly  spirit    to  America  more 

to  1809.    welcome  in  Britain.     The  Federalists  loudly  complained  of  the  unconstitu- 

tionality  of  the  course  chosen  by  the  President.     He  had  done  that  of  his 

own  motion,  which  only  with  the  Senate's  concurrence  he  was  competent  to  do. 

"Was  this  honest  or  wise  in  Mr.  Jefferson?"  asks  Sullivan  indignantly; 
"  Does  it,  or  not,  show  that  he  was  resolved,  the  parade  of  negotiation  not 
withstanding,  to  keep  open  the  means  of  contention  with  Great  Britain? 
And  was  not  his  motive  to  contribute  to  the  universal  dominion  of  Napoleon 
in  Europe,  including  prostrate  England  ?  And  was  it  wise  for  a  republic  to 
extinguish,  if  it  could,  the  only  power  that  then  stood  between  the  hopes  of 
liberty  and  one  universal  despotism?" 

But  Jefferson  knew  his  party,  and  they  more  emphatically  vindicated  him 
than  his  opponents  condemned  him.  And  whatever  he  did, — so  he  had  not 
seemed  to  act  as  the  Federalists  counselled, — they  would  have  justified  and 
applauded  it. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  there  was  an  honourable  and  prudent 
alternative  open  to  the  President's  choice.  He  might  have  accepted  the 
treaty,  without  the  additional  note; — or  he  might  even  have  perceived  that  it 
would  be  such  a  violation  of  neutrality,  as  must  void  any  treaty,  for  the 
United  States  to  accept  the  "  Berlin  Decree,"  which  was  avowedly,  and  in 
effect,  an  act  of  hostility  to  England,  and  so  might  have  assented  to  that  note; 
and  then  he  could  have  prosecuted  the  negotiation  concerning  impressment, 
on  the  basis  of  the  assurances  of  the  British  commissioners  ;  and  ratified  the 
treaty,  as  it  stood.  Either  course  would  have  manifested  a  disposition  to 
meet  the  conciliatory  advances  of  Britain,  and  a  resolution  in  the  observance 
of  that  neutral  policy,  to  which  it  was  the  wisdom  of  America,  and  her  most 
palpable  interest,  to  adhere.  What  the  effect  of  the  rejection  of  the  treaty 
upon  the  British  government  was  can  readily  be  conceived, — it  was  im 
possible  to  interpret  it  as  other  than  an  indication  of  unwillingness  to  be 
on  friendly  terms  with  Britain,  and  of  a  desire  to  create  an  excuse  for 
espousing  the  cause  of  Napoleon  against  her. 

The  American  commissioners  were  instructed  to  renew  the  negotiation  for 
the  apparent  purpose  of  obtaining  conditions  more  accordant  with  Jefferson's 
notions  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States.  But  the  real  object  of  this 
movement  was  to  gain  time,  and  to  put  off  the  appeal  to  arms,  until  another 
than  himself  was  at  the  head  of  the  crovernment.  His  letters  at  this  time 

O 

abound  in  expressions  which  would  seem  to  show  that,  he  desired  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  Britain.  But  the  line  of  action  he  pursued  (and  that  con 
sistently,  we  must  admit,  as  far  as  himself  was  concerned,  though  not  so, 
when  the  changes  brought  about  by  time,  both  in  France  and  England,  are 
regarded,)  must  be  taken  as  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  those  expressions  ; 
and  when  we  notice  further  the  letters  intercalated  amongst  the  semi-official 
correspondence,  to  "dear  and  ancient"  friends, no  other  conclusion  respecting 
the  intention  of  the  President  is  possible. 
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We  shall  not,  therefore,  detail  their  proceedings,  but  simply  note  that  they    '••  "  A  p 

endeavoured  to  carry  out  their  new  instructions  :  and  that  Canning,  who  was  —     — 
.    .  .  ,       ,          111  • f          11          •      i  A-  Tv  180: 

now  the  minister  with  whom  they  had  to  treat,  informed  them,  in  the  course     to  IHOS. 

of  the  month  of  October,  that  the  course  they  desired  to  pursue  was  one  that 
was  "  wholly  inadmissible." 

Had  not  the  British  government  taken  this  ground,  the  event  could  not 
have  been  very  different ;  for  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  this  year,  1807 
an  incident  occurred,  which  so  greatly  precipitated  matters,  that  Jefferson 
narrowly  escaped  the  necessity  of  firing  the  first  shot  himself,  in   the  war 
which  he  provoked. 

"  Vessels  of  war  belonging  to  France  and  England  might,  in  1807,  come 
into  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  Those  of  France  came,  and  those  of 
England  came  to  seek  them."  The  appearance  of  these  cruisers  in  the 
American  waters,  was  the  eye-sore  of  the  Democrats, — and  their  President's 
nostrum  of  "  gun-boats  "  could  not  remedy  it.  Yet,  considering  that  the  in 
terests  of  Britain  were  at  stake,  and  that  the  dispositions  of  the  United  States' 
government  were  doubtful ; — even  if  the  French  cruisers  had  not  frequented 
the  coast,  the  British  war-ships  ought  to  have  been  seen  there.  The  follow 
ing  particulars  we  cull  from  the  most  credible  of  the  exceedingly  confused 
and  contradictory  authorities. 

In  March,  1807,  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  a  boat's  crew  of  five  men  from  the 
Halifax,  a  British  sloop -of-war,  mutinied  and  deserted,  and  the  same  day 
entered  at  the  rendezvous  of  the  Chesapeake,  a  United  States'  vessel,  then 
preparing  to  join  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  The  same  day,  too,  they 
were  demanded  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Chesapeake,  "  who  neither  delivered 
nor  discharged  them.  Three  other  demands  were  made  for  these  men,  one 
by  the  British  consul  011  the  mayor  of  Norfolk ;  one  on  Captain  Dccatur ; 
and  one  by  the  British  minister  on  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Chesapeake 
sailed  with  these  five  men  on  board,  and  while  going  down  the  Potomac,  all 
but  one  deserted,  and  got  on  shore." 

Three  other  deserters  from  the  Melampus,  a  British  war-ship,  a  year 
earlier,  had  also  been  received  on  board  the  Chesapeake,  and  sailed  with  her. 
They  were  coloured  men,  two  of  them  natives  of  the  United  States,  (fugitive 
slaves,  it  is  said,  but  afterwards,  for  the  nonce,  described  as  "  citizens,")  and 
alleged  that  they  had  been  pressed  into  the  British  service,  whereas  they  had 
entered  voluntarily,  having  deserted  from  an  American  merchant  vessel,  in 
London,  under  suspicion  of  theft.  They  had  been  demanded  by  the  British 
minister,  and  the  delivery  of  them  had  been  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the 
American  government  had  no  authority  to  give  them  up. 

Other  desertions  had  taken  place,  and  the  feelings  of  the  officers  of  the 
squadron  were  highly  exasperated  by  the  insolence  of  their  runaway  men, 
who  naturalized,  as  it  were,  by  a  plebiscite,  paraded  the  streets  of  Norfolk  in 
sight  of  them,  under  the  protection  of  both  the  mob  and  the  magistrates  oi 
the  town.  And  the  business  was  further  embroiled  by  a  general  order,  issued 
by  the  admiral  of  the  British  station,  directing  all  captains  and  others  to 
VOL.  n.  3  M 
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C"n  P*   searc^  tne  Chesapeake,  for  certain  enumerated  deserters,  if  they  should  meet 

— with  her  out  of  the  American  jurisdiction,  and  to  allow  a  reciprocal  search  by 

to  1809.  the  American,  if  she  wished  it,  "  according  to  the  customs  and  usage  of 
civilized  nations,  on  terms  of  peace  and  amity  with  each  other."  The  gallant 
admiral  plainly  overstepped  the  limits  of  his  profession,  in  thus  undertaking 
to  expound  the  law  of  nations ;  but  the  blunder  he  was  guilty  of  was  founded 
in  a  principle  of  right ;  which  can  scarcely  be  said  of  some  of  Jefferson's  no 
tions  of  international  law. 

On  the  23rd  of  June  the  Chesapeake  got  to  sea ;  she  had  been  preceded 
by  one  of  the  British  cruisers,  the  Leopard,  a  fifty-gun  ship ;  she  herself  be 
ing  rated  as  a  thirty-eight,  but  carrying  forty-four  guns.  Outside  the  Capes, 
and  when  about  six  or  eight  miles  from  land,  the  Leopard  came  up  on  her 
weather-quarter,  and  hailing,  informed  Commodore  Barron  that  she  had 
despatches  for  him.  The  officer  who  came  from  the  Leopard,  however,  only 
presented  the  British  admiral's  circular,  and  demanded  the  deserters.  A 
conference  of  above  half  an  hour  ensued,  the  American  officer  standing  upon 
his  general  orders,  and  the  British  lieutenant  endeavouring  to  carry  his  point, 
by  the  mere  prestige  of  the  superior  force  of  his  vessel.  At  length  he  re 
turned  to  the  Leopard,  without  obtaining  the  men ;  and  without  any  definite 
understanding  with  Commodore  Barron  respecting  the  next  step. 

The  Chesapeake  was  at  this  time  wholly  unprepared  for  action,  the  Leopard 
was  ready  in  every  particular  and  waited  only  the  word  of  command.  Ob 
serving  this,  Barron  and  Captain  Gordon  endeavoured  hastily  to  get  the 
gun-deck  clear,  and  ordered  the  men  to  their  quarters.  As  soon  as  the 
English  vessel's  boat  had  returned,  the  captain  hailed  the  Chesapeake  again ; 
and  on  receiving  Barren's  reply,  that  he  did  not  understand  the  hail,  a  shot 
was  fired  ahead  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  in  a  few  seconds  followed  by  a  whole 
broadside.  The  confusion  on  board  the  American  vessel  was  increased  ten 
fold  by  this ;  the  Leopard  hailed  again  and  again  ;  the  Chesapeake  returning 
no  answer,  but  vainly  striving  to  get  her  batteries  into  fighting  order ;  and 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  Leopard  poured  a  heavy  fire  into  her  un 
resisting  antagonist,  doing  great  execution. 

Barron  implored  that  one  gun  at  least  might  be  fired,  and  finding  it  im 
possible,  ordered  the  colours  to  be  hauled  down;  just  as  one  of  the  lieuten 
ants,  with  a  coal,  which  he  took  with  his  fingers  from  the  galley,  contrived  to 
discharge  a  gun  from  the  second  division  of  the  ship. 

"  The  Chesapeake  immediately  sent  a  boat  on  board  the  Leopard,  to  say 
that  the  ship  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  English  captain,  when  the  latter  di 
rected  his  officers  to  muster  the  American  crew.  The  three  men  claimed  to 
be  deserters  from  the  Melampus,  and  one  that  had  run  from  the  Halifax  sloop- 
<of-war,  [who  had  concealed  himself  in  the  coal-hole,]  were  carried  away." 
And  as  the  English  captain  declined  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel,  she  returned 
immediately  to  Hampton  Roads.  Three  of  the  Chesapeake's  men  were 
killed,  and  eighteen  wounded,  the  commodore  being  amongst  the  latter  ; 
and  the  injuries  done  to  hull,  masts,  and  rigging  were  very  great.  The 
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single  baU  fired  from  her, hulled  the  Leopard, but  did  no  further  harm.    The   CHAP. 

four  men  taken  from  the  Chesapeake  were  tried  at  Halifax,  and  the  deserter 

from  the  sloop  was  hung ;  the  others  Avere  reprieved,  on  condition  of  to  iww. 
entering  the  British  service.  The  names  of  all  these  exceedingly  dubious 
confessors  and  martyrs  have  been  preserved,  but  they  are  of  no  interest  to  us; 
who  have  before  us  the  very  grave  case  of  a  manifest  infraction  of  the  peace 
between  two  countries,  arising  from  the  rigid  execution  of  the  orders  of  a 
British  admiral,  who  ventured  to  assume  (although  he  knew  it  not)  sovereign 
authority,  and  to  lay  down  maxims  for  the  regulation  of  the  intercourse  of 
nations. 

In  the  year  before,  the  British  ship  Leander  had  fired  upon  a  coasting 
vessel,  near  Sandy  Hook,  killing  one  of  her  crew;  and  drawing  from  the 
President  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  entrance  of  that  vessel,  and  two 
others  with  her,  into  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  and  calling  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  Leander's  captain.  This  had  excited  a  very  bitter 
feeling  against  the  British  cruisers ;  but  the  outrage  upon  the  Chesapeake 
raised  the  spirit  of  most  of  the  nation  to  the  highest  pitch  of  indignation. 

"  On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which,  after 
reciting  the  outrage,  he  interdicts  all  armed  vessels  bearing  commissions 
from  Great  Britain  from  the  harbours  and  waters  of  the  United  States,  and 
forbids  all  supplies  to  them  and  all  intercourse  with  them  on  pain  of  the  law; 
and  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  were  called  upon  to  aid  in  executing  these 
orders.  There  was  an  exception  in  favour  of  vessels  in  distress,  or  conveying 
despatches. 

"  The  indignation  excited  by  this  invasion  of  national  rights,"  says  Tucker, 
"  which  was  heightened,  no  doubt,  by  the  feeble  resistance  made  by  the 
Chesapeake,  pervaded  every  part  of  the  community ;  and  in  city,  town,  and 
country,  there  were  meetings  expressing  their  keen  resentment ;  tendering 
their  support  to  the  government,  in  all  measures  of  retribution  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  discontinuing  every  sort  of  intercourse  with  British  ships-of-war. 
On  this  question  all  parties  cordially  co-operated  without  distinction  ;  arid 
the  country,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  properly  observed,  had  never  been  in  such  a 
state  since  the  battle  of  Lexington." 

Barren  was,  in  fact,  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  suspended  for  five  years, 
without  pay  or  emoluments.  Captains  Gordon  and  Hall  were  privately 
reprimanded  ;  and  the  gunner  of  the  Chesapeake  was  cashiered.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  British  government  lost  no  time  in  disavowing  the  act  of 
their  over-zealous  officials.  Berkeley  was  recalled  from  the  North  American 
station  ;  the  captain  of  the  Leopard  was  never  afterwards  employed  ;  two  of 
the  negroes,  taken  as  deserters  from  the  Melampus,  and  claimed  as  "citizens  " 
of  the  United  States,  were  given  up,  the  other  (who  was  a  South  American  by 
birth)  had  died.  But  little  effect  was  produced  upon  the  exasperated  nation 
by  these  conciliatory  acts;  as  will  soon  be  seen. 

As  a  curiosity  in  the  State  Paper  way,  the  following  extracts  deserve  a 
place  here.  They  are  taken  from  an  official  explanation,  or  manifesto,  re- 
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CHAP,  garding  the  causes  and  character  of  the  war  that  Jefferson  aroused  and 

—  Madison  carried  on;  which  Dallas,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Madison, 

t<.  1809.  prepared. 

"  The  reservation  of  a  power  to  invalidate  a  solemn  treaty  at  the  pleasure 
of  one  of  the  parties,  and  the  menace  of  inflicting  punishment  upon  the 
United  States  for  the  offences  of  another  nation,  [it  will  scarcely  be  credited 
that  this  is  said  of  the  note,  by  which  the  British  negotiators  reserved  to 
their  government  the  right  to  consult  for  the  welfare  of  their  country,  with 
out  attending  to  the  treaty,  if  the  United  States  should  submit  to  the 
"  Berlin  Decree,"  which  would  have  been  the  nullification  of  the  said 
t(  solemn  treaty !  "]  proved,  in  the  event,  a  prelude  to  the  scenes  of  violence, 
which  Great  Britain  was  about  to  display,  and  which  it  would  have  been 
improper  for  the  American  negotiators  to  anticipate."  Impossible,  would 
have  been  the  better  word ;  for  Britain  had  neither  the  intention  nor  the 
expectation  of  a  war  with  America,  at  that  time,  having  her  hands  over-full 
with  the  war  with  France.  There  are  few  things  more  wonderful  than  the 
petulance  of  the  Republican  leaders,  who  always  reproached  Britain  for  not 
allowing  active  assistance  of  France,  when  at  war  with  her,  to  be  neutrality  ! 

Dallas  proceeds, — "During  the  whole  period  of  this  negotiation,  [by  Mon 
roe  and  Pinckney,  of  the  treaty  which  Jefferson,  on  his  sole  responsibility, 
rejected.,]  which  did  not  finally  close,  until  the  British  government  declared, 
in  the  month  of  October,  1807,  that  negotiation  was  no  longer  admissible, 
[as  it  very  well  might,  after  it  had  seen  a  "  solemn  treaty  "  rejected  by  one 
man's  will,  although  negotiated  by  two  plenipotentiaries  ;  and  since  it  was 
manifest  that  the  profession  of  desire  to  go  on  negotiating,  was  only  a  device 
to  gain  time ;]  the  course  pursued  by  the  British  squadron,  stationed  more 
immediately  on  the  American  coast,  was  in  the  extreme  vexatious,  predatory, 
and  hostile.  The  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  extending,  upon 
the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  at  least  a  league  over  the  adjacent  ocean, 
[Tucker  praises  the  "  solemn  treaty,"  which  Jefferson  nullified,  because  it 
enlarged  "  the  bounds  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  on  the  coast,  from  three 
marine  miles  to  five;"  the  "law  of  nations,  therefore,  had  little  to  do  with 
this  point,  and  America  nothing  to  complain  of,"]  was  totally  disregarded 
and  contemned. 

"  Vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trades,  or  in  the  business  of  the  pilot 
and  the  fisherman,  were  objects  of  incessant  violence ;  their  petty  cargoes 
were  plundered  ;  and  some  of  their  scanty  crews  were  often  either  impressed, 
or  wounded,  or  killed,  by  the  force  of  British  frigates.  British  ships-of-war 
hovered,  in  warlike  display,  upon  the  coast;  blockaded  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  so  that  no  vessel  could  enter  or  depart  in  safety  ;  penetrated 
the  bays  and  rivers,  and  even  anchored  in  the  harbours  of  the  United  States, 
to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  of  impressment ;  threatened  the  towns  and  villages 
wi^h  conflagration  ;  and  wantonly  discharged  musketry,  as  well  a"s  cannon, 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  an  open  and  unprotected  country."  Why  this  writer 
should  have  used  the  plural,  when  relating  acts  of  which  only  one  of  a  kind 
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was  done  ;  and  omitted  to  say  that  the  "  impressment "  was  no  more  than  the    c 

chase  and  recovery  of  deserters,  is  not  clear, — unless  it  were  that  it  would  not  ~ 

have  fallen  in  with  his  design,  which  was  to  inflame  the  spirits  of  the  Americans     to  isoa. 
against  Great  Britain.     As  a  statesman,  however,  if  not  as  a  man  of  honour, 
he  should  have  done  otherwise. 

He  continues ;  "  The  neutrality  of  the  American  territory  was  violated  on 
every  occasion ;  and  at  last,  the  American  government  was  doomed  to  suffer 
the  greatest  indignity,  which  could  be  offered  to  a  sovereign  and  independent 
nation,  [excepting,  we  think,  Genet's  threatening  Washington,  that  he  would 
appeal  to  the  people  !]  in  the  ever  memorable  attack  of  a  British  fifty-gun  ship 
under  the  countenance  of  the  British  squadron,  anchored  within  the  waters 
of  the  United  States,  [and  consequently,  not  in  sight,  nor  within  many  miles 
of  the  action :]  upon  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  peaceably  prosecuting  a  distant 
voyage.  [With  British  deserters,  which  had  been  repeatedly  but  vainly 
claimed,  on  board.]  The  British  government  affected,  from  time  to  time,  to 
disapprove  and  condemn  these  outrages  ;  but  the  officers  who  perpetrated 
them  were  generally  applauded ;  if  tried,  they  were  acquitted ;  if  removed 
from  the  American  station,  it  was  only  to  be  promoted  in  another  station ;  and 
if  atonement  were  offered,  as  in  the  flagrant  instance  of  the  frigate  Chesa 
peake,  the  atonement  was  so  ungracious  in  the  manner,  and  so  tardy  in  the 
result,  as  to  betray  the  want  of  that  conciliatory  spirit  which  ought  to  have 
characterized  it." 

Here,  again,  we  observe  the  same  unstatesirianlike  exaggerations.  The 
"  atonement "  offered  respecting  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  was  all  that 
could  be  done  ;  especially  as  the  President  had  "  taken  the  law  into  his  own 
hands,"  and  by  his  proclamation  excluded  all  British  war-ships  from  Ameri 
can  harbours,  for  the  fault  of  one.  And  a  government  which  professed  its 
inability  to  prevent  British  deserters  from  parading  the  streets,  under  pro 
tection  of  the  local  magistrates,  and  from  insulting  the  officers  they  had  re 
volted  from,  had  no  right  to  utter  such  reproaches  as  these  respecting  the 
acquittals,  &c.,  of  officers  charged  with  wrongs  done  to  Americans.  We  are 
also  bound  to  notice  the  omission  of  any  allusion  to  acts  of  violence  on  the 
part  of  American  citizens,  singly  or  in  mobs,  against  British  officers  and  sub 
jects,  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  outrages  it  was  alleged  they  had  committed. 

We  may  not  forget,  in  forming  our  own  opinions  upon  this  perplexed  ques 
tion,  that  Jefferson's  party  had  begun  a  "  war  of  commercial  edicts  "  against 
Britain  ;  that  the  spirit  of  Britain  in  the  negotiations,  which  were  really  termin 
ated  by  Jefferson's  refusal  so  much  as  to  consult  with  the  Senate  concerning  the 
treaty  which  Monroe  and  Pinckney  had  signed  ;  nor — and  this  consideration  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  formation  of  a  correct  notion  of  the  matter  be 
fore  us — that  France  had  levelled  the  first  blow  at  the  commerce  of  neutrals  ; 
that  France  had  committed  depredations  on  American  commerce,  to  the  full 
extent  of  her  capability,  crippled  as  she  was  on  the  ocean  by  the  disastrous 
overthrow  at  Trafalgar  ;  and  that,  at  this  very  time,  when  Jefferson  was  tell 
ing  his  ambassador  at  Paris,  Bowdoin,  that  "  cordial  friendship  with  France, 
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CImP'    anc^  Peacc  a^  least  with  Spain,  became  interesting,"  lie  knew  that  Bonaparte 

A  p  ls()1  was  contemplating  the  retention,  if  not  the  recovery,  of  the  Spanish  posses- 

to  1809.    sions  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  because  he  had  seated  his 

brother  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Spain.     The  historian  Alison  truly  observes, 

respecting  this  last  fact,  that  it  "  had  no  effect  in  weakening  Mr.  Jefferson's 

partiality  for  a  French  alliance ;"  but  why  insults  from  France  should  have 

seemed  to  him  not  insulting,  but  rather  desirable,  it  surpasses  our  skill  to 

divine. 

History  is  more  concerned  in  tracing  the  steps  which  lead  to  war,  than  in 
the  record  of  actual  hostilities.  In  our  next  Book  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
recite  the  stories  of  the  Chroniclers  of  the  heroic  exploits  and  sufferings 
which  signalized  the  "  second  war."  Here  we  are  bound  to  exhibit  the  way 
by  which  the  affairs  of  the  nation  were  so  entangled,  that  by  war  only  could 
the  knot  be  cut,  and  order  restored,  both  internally  and  in  its  exterior  rela 
tions.  For  it  is  here  that  the  most  concerning  lessons,  for  citizens  and  states 
men  alike,  may  be  found ;  by  heeding  which,  honours  and  victories  not 
stained  with  blood,  as  those  are  which  she  has  won,  may  be  secured  for  their 
country. 

Jefferson  summoned  Congress  together  at  an  earlier  period  than  usual ; 
and  the  feelings  by  which  he  was  actuated  now,  we  can  discern  in  his  cor 
respondence.  To  Lafayette  he  wrote,  in  July,  (and  the  date  must  be  ob 
served,  because  so  much  account  is  made  of  what  occurred  between  the 
British  government  and  the  American  ambassadors,  in  the  following  Octo 
ber  ;) — "  Reparation  for  the  past,  security  for  the  future,  is  our  motto. 
Whether  these  will  be  yielded  freely,  and  will  require  recourse  to  non-inter 
course,  or  to  war,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  We  have  actually  near  two  thousand 
men  in  the  field,  covering  the  exposed  parts  of  the  coast,  and  cutting  off  sup 
plies  from  the  British  vessels." 

To  John  Page,«of  Virginia,  in  the  same  month,  he  wrote ; — "  If  motives  of 
either  justice  or  interest  should  produce  this  [reparation  an'd  security  about 
"  impressments,"  i.  e.  the  recovery  of  deserters]  from  Great  Britain,  it  will 
save  a  war  :  but  if  they  are  refused  we  shall  have  gained  time  for  getting  in  our 
ships  and  property,  and  at  least  twenty  thousand  seamen  now  afloat  on  the 
ocean,  and  who  may  man  two  hundred  and  fifty  privateers.  The  loss  of  these  to 
us  would  be  worth  to  Great  Britain  many  victories  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar. 
[An  anti-commercial  partisan  is  often  guilty  of  strange  delusions.  If  the 
United  States  had  lost  her  twenty  thousand  seamen,  the  commerce  of  Britain 
would  have  suffered  more  than  it  would  had  she  been  defeated  at  the  Nile, 
or  even  perhaps  at  Trafalgar ; — but  we  shall  soon  see  such  a  practical  exem 
plification  of  this  idee  Jeffersonienne,  as  will  leave  us  no  room  for  mistake  re 
specting  his  fatal  defect  in  political  sagacity,  through  mis-Anglican  animosity.] 
The  mean  time  may  also  be  importantly  employed  in  preparations  to  enable 
us  to  give  quick  and  deep  blows." 

Still  in  the  same  month,  writing  to  Duane,  of  the  "  Aurora,"  with  whom 
less  reserve  was  necessary,  and  by  whom  he  purposed  to  influence  the  course 
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of  public  opinion,  he  said, — "  The  time  is  coming  when  our  friends  must  en 
able  us  to  hear  every  thing,  and  expect  us  to  say  nothing ;  *  *  *  and 
when  our  greatest  praise  shall  be,  that  we  appear  to  be  doing  nothing. 
*  *  *  The  course  we  have  pursued  has  gained  for  our  merchants  a 
precious  interval  to  call  in  their  property  and  our  seamen,  and  the  postponing 
the  summons  of  Congress  will  aid  in  avoiding  to  give  too  quick  an  alarm  to 
the  adversary.  They  will  be  called,  however,  in  good  time.  Although  we 
demand  of  England,  what  is  merely  of  right,  reparation  for  the  past,  security 
for  the  future,  yet  as  their  pride  will  possibly,  nay  probably,  prevent  their 
yielding  them  to  the  extent  we  shall  require,  [for  it  was  not  clear  that  there 
was  proof  of  much  to  repair,  or  give  security  for,]  my  opinion  is,  that  the 
public  mind,  which  I  believe  is  made  up  for  war,  should  maintain  itself  at 
that  point.  They  have  often  enough,  God  knows,  given  us  cause  of  war 
before,  [the  proof  of  which  would  have  been  very  proper  and  especially 
desirable;]  but  it  has  been  on  points  which  would  not  have  united  the  nation. 
But  now  they  have  touched  a  chord  which  vibrates  in  every  heart  Now 
then  is  the  time  to  settle  the  old  and  the  new." 

And  he  proceeded  to  eulogize  the  Autocrat  of  Kussia,  (who,  as  if  to  stultify 
his  republican  admirer's  praises,  had  only  a  fortnight  before  ratified  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit,  with  all  its  political  infamies ;)  ending  with  this  significant 
hint  to  his  "  able  editor," — "Although  the  source  of  this  information  ["that 
Russia,  (while  her  present  monarch  lives,)  is  the  most  cordially  friendly  to  us 
of  any  power  on  earth,  will  go  furthest  to  serve  us,  and  is  most  worthy  of 
conciliation," — all  which  was  a  pure  Jeffersonian  figment !]  must  be  a  matter 
of  confidence  with  you,  yet  it  is  desirable  that  the  sentiments  should  become 
those  of  the  nation  ! " 

We  can  now  estimate  at  its  real  value  the  commendation  bestowed  on  him, 
by  his  biographer,  for  his  conduct  at  this  juncture.  "  Nothing  would  have 
been  easier  than  for  the  President  to  improve  the  present  occasion  into  a  war 
with  Great  Britain,  if  he  had  been  at  all  actuated  by  the  motives  ascribed  to 
him  by  his  opponents,  or  if  it  had  not  been  his  settled  policy  to  preserve 
peace  as  long  as  it  could  be  done  without  dishonour.  Pie  determined,  there 
fore,  to  give  Great  Britain  an  opportunity  of  disavowal  and  reparation,  and 
to  do  nothing  to  pledge  or  commit  the  nation  to  war,  rather  than  to  mere 
moderate  measures  of  retaliation." 

Congress  at  length  assembled,  and  on  the  27th  of  October  Jefferson  sent 
his  Message  to  both  Houses.  After  adverting  to  circumstances  seriously 
threatening  the  peace  of  the  country,  which  occasioned  that  early  summons 
of  the  Legislature ;  he  spoke  of  the  injuries  and  depredations  which  had  led 
to  the  extraordinary  mission  to  London, — leaving  out  of  sight,  however,  the 
fact  that  he  had  wittingly  suffered  the  term  specified  in  Jay's  Treaty  to 
expire,  which  was  not  the  best  sign  of  the  amity  and  moderation  which  he 
boasted.  He  next  noticed,  but  very  briefly,  the  treaty  which  had  been  signed, 
representing  it  as  signed  under  a  sort  of  protest  by  his  commissioners,  that 
they  were  acting  against  their  instructions,  and  that  their  government  must 
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not  k°  considered  pledged  to  ratify  it ;  a  statement  absolutely  contradicted  bv 
TTiToi  one  °^  ^*s  f°rmcr  Messages,  given  above  !  lie  did  not  say  that  he  had  reject- 
to  1809.  ed  it,  in  so  many  words  ;  but  contrived  to  imply  that  the  "declarations  of  the 
other  party," — the  Federalists,  had  been  the  reason  for  his  want  of  confi 
dence  in  it ! 

Next  he  told  how  "  new  reference  to  amicable  discussion  "  was  made  by 
his  order,  and  that  whilst  he  was  reposing  in  most  unsuspecting  simplicity 
upon  his  hopes  of  some  good  result  the  frigate  Chesapeake  was  attacked  as 
we  have  seen,  by  an  order  from  a  British  admiral.  Not  a  word  about  the 
deserters,  nor  the  peaceful  measures  used  to  induce  the  American  authorities 
to  give  them  up,  nor  of  any  thing  save  what  made  the  United  States  appear 
the  most  ill-used  nation  on  earth,  and  himself  the  most  ill-used  man  in  it. 
He  further  mentioned  the  measures  he  had  taken  ;  and  said  that  those 
aggressions  of  the  British  were  continued  by  their  ships  remaining  in  the 
American  waters,  by  habitual  violations  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  by  putting 
to  death  one  of  the  four  men  taken  from  the  Chesapeake.  It  is  quite- 
wonderful  he  did  not  launch  into  Mr.  Dallas's  vein,  and  complain  of -the 
promotion  of  Admiral  Berkeley. 

Next  he  told  how  they  had  interdicted  all  trade  by  neutrals  between  ports 
not  in  amity  with  them,  by  which,  as  they  were  at  war  with  nearly  every 
nation  on  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  our  vessels  were  compelled  either 
to  sacrifice  their  cargoes  at  the  first  port,  or  return  home  without  a  market. 
He  does  not  say  how  far  the  treaty  he  had  rejected  would  have  remedied  that 
state  of  things.  Of  their  relations  with  Spain  he  spoke  as  if  it  had  not  been 
a  mere  appendage  to  France,  and  puppet  moved  by  Napoleon's  will.  And 
overlooking  altogether  the  unsettled  relations  with  France,  and  the  depreda 
tions  committed  by  her,  he  added, — "  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe  our 
harmony  has  been  uninterrupted,  and  commerce  and  friendly  intercourse  have 
been  maintained  on  their  usual  footing!"  So  he  recommended  gun-boats 
and  militia ;  and  commended  himself  for  replenishing  the  magazines  with 
military  stores. 

The  House  responded  quite  temperately  to  much  of  the  President's  ex 
hortations  ;  and  deemed  the  further  protection  of  the  ports  and  harbours 
most  needful.  They  also  denounced  the  stay  of  the  British  squadron  in  the 
American  waters,  after  Jefferson's  proclamation,  as  a  flagrant  violation  of 
their  jurisdiction.  Their  feeling  was,  however,  rapidly  warming ;  for  news 
came  of  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  by  Great  Britain, — which  made  a 
much  deeper  impression  upon  them  than  the  increased  rapacity  of  the  French, 
in  enforcing  to  the  letter  the  menaces  of  the  "  Berlin  Decree," — all  assurances 
of  French  ministers,  all  Jefferson's  "  mildness,"  (not  to  call  it  sycophancy,) 
notwithstanding.  So  well  had  the  Democratic  journals  taken  their  cue  from 
the  President,  and  diffused  through  "  the  party  "  the  most  amiable  and  long- 
suffering  Gallomania. 

How  greatly  both  the  "Continental  System"  of  Napoleon,  and  the  British 
"  Order  in  Council,"  interfered  with  and  restricted  American  commerce,  has 
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been  intimated;  and  notwithstanding  Jefferson's  boast  of  the  twenty  thousand    CHAP. 
seamen  afloat,  it  must  be  manifest,  that  in  such  a  state  of  insecurity  the  most  — 
valuable  branches  of  foreign  trade  would  be  quite  cut  off.     We  shall  have    uoi*&.v 
occasion  to  show  how  unwisely  the  British  government  acted,  in  regard  to 
the  commerce  of  Britain,  and  therefore  may  speak  here  further,  as  we  have 
exclusively  hitherto,  of  the  injurious   effects   of  the  policy  of  the  President 
upon  that  of  the  United  States ;  the  crowning  act  of  which  was  now  accom 
plished. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  a  confidential  Message  was  sent  to  both  Houses, 
showing  "the  increasing  dangers"  to  the  shipping,  seamen,  and  merchandise 
of  the  States  at  sea,  in  consequence  of  the  hotter  rage  of  the  war,  and 
recommending,  in  consequence  of  the  great  importance  of  keeping  in  safety, 
these  essential  resources, — so  the  anti-commercialist,  Jefferson,  designated 
them  for  the  occasion, — "  an  inhibition  of  the  departure  of  our  vessels  from 
the  ports  of  the  United  States." 

Randolph  rightly  complained,  in  his  "  Decius,"  of  the  maintenance  of  a 
double  set  of  opinions,  &c. ;  by  the  Executive  : — the  only  documents  accom 
panying  this  Message,  upon  which  the  Administration  relied  sufficiently  to 
allow  them  to  be  printed  afterwards,  and  which  were  the  grounds  for  de 
manding  the  assent  of  the  Legislature  to  an  unlimited  embargo,  were  the 
French  minister's  declaration  that  the  "Berlin  Decree"  would  be  executed 
against  the  United  States'  ships ;  and  a  proclamation  of  the  British  govern 
ment,  cut  out  of  the  "  London  Gazette,"  recalling  British  seamen,  .and 
commanding  them  not  to  remain  in  the  service  of  foreign  States  and  princes. 
Other  documents  were  communicated,  but  the  subsequent  mention  ot  them 
was  suppressed;  and  some  were  withheld,  and,  though  asked  for,  not  granted, 
and  the  very  record  of  the  request  cancelled ! 

It  is  true  that  Tucker  alleges,  "  011  the  authority  of  Mr.  Madison,"  that 
"the  government  had  received  information  through  an  authentic  private 
channel,  that  the  British  ministry  had  issued  an  order  against  neutral  com 
merce,  in  retaliation  of  the  Berlin  Decree;  which  information  was  confirmed 
by  a  ministerial  English  newspaper  at  the  same  time  !"  True,  also,  that  John 
Quincy  Adams,  some  months  afterwards,  stated  that  though  that  order  was 
not  communicated,  it  was  published  in  the  "  National  Intelligencer  "  on  the 
same  day.  But  the  first  "  Order  in  Council "  was  spoken  of  in  the  Message 
opening  this  session  of  Congress;  and  the  second,  although  issued  at  this  tim?, 
could  scarcely  have  reached  America ;  so  that  there  is  a  little  doubt  as  to 
what  both  Tucker  and  John  Quincy  Adams  are  referring  to.  What  Sullivan 
gays,  however,  has  at  least  the  show  of  truth : — "  It  is  unaccountable  that 
these  Orders  were  not  communicated,  if  Mr.  Jefferson  knew  of  their  existence. 
The  newspaper  was  a  sufficient  authority  for  the  proclamation,  and  must 
have  been  equally  so  for  the  Order.  Can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  embargo 
was  resolved  on  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  before  he  knew  of  these  Orders?" 

The  obedient  majority  was  troubled  by  no  such  doubts  or  questionings, 
the  standing  orders  were  suspended,  and  in  secret  session  bills  were  passed- •- 
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en  A  P.   •''  in  the  Senate  on  the  same  day,  and  in  the  House  on  the  22nd, — prohibiting 
—  all  American  vessels  from  sailing   for  foreign  ports,  all  foreign  vessels  from 

A.  D.  1801  .  .  . 

'to  1809.  taking  out  cargoes,  and  requiring  all  coasting  vessels  to  give  bond  to  land 
their  cargoes  in  the  United  States." 

"  The  President  has  recommended  the  measure  on  his  high  responsibility ; 
I  would  not  consider, — I  would  not  deliberate, — I  would  act !  Doubtless  the 
President  possesses  such  further  information  as  will  justify  the  measure!" 
So  spoke  John  Quincy  Adams,  on  this  memorable  occasion  ;  words  not  to 
be  forgotten ;  and  especially  instructive  to  us  who  are  seeking  to  know  the 
course  and  the  causes  of  these  momentous  events.  Cooper's  pithy  comment 
is  a  fit  pendant  to  the  sudden  and  overpowering  Republicanism  of  the  Fe 
deralist  Senator  of  Massachusetts  ; — "  Congress  passed  a  law  declaring  an  un 
limited  embargo,  for  all  the  purposes  of  foreign  commerce,  on  every  port  in 
tne  Union;  anticipating  a  large  portion  of  the  injuries  that  miglit  be  expected 
from  an  open  enemy,  by  inflicting  them  itself  I " 

It  is,  indeed,  very  possible  that  the  embargo  was  intended  to  operate  ad 
versely  to  Britain,  by  the  exasperation  it  must  needs  create,  in  that  very 
section  of  the  Union  which  was  most  amicably  disposed  towards  England,  for 
sne  was  represented  as  the  originator  of  the  imperious  necessity  for  putting  a 
stop  to  their  lucrative  trade  ;  rather  than  by  any  effect  it  could  have  upon  the 
commerce  of  Britain,  immediately.  Subsequent  events  impart  a  considerable 
degree  of  probability  to  this  supposition. 

But,  in  fact,  there  were  other  agencies  at  work  than  were  allowed  to  ap 
pear;  and  as  it  was  known  that  if  the  embargo  would  affect  any  foreign 
power  it  must  be  Great  Britain, — the  conjecture, — supported,  as  it  is,  by 
the  withholding  of  some  of  the  despatches  of  the  ambassador  at  Paris,  by  the 
fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  take  possession  of  the  territory  claimed  by 
Jefferson  as  part  of  Louisiana,  and  which  Bonaparte  had  refused  to  allow  as 
such,  and  by  other  considerations,  small  and  slight  in  themselves,  but  cumu 
latively,  and  as  signs,  of  great  significance, — the  conjecture,  that  the  step  was 
taken  now  in  consequence  of  certain  unambiguous  intimations  from  the  Dic 
tator  of  France,  seems  to  be  highly  reasonable. 

The  following  example  of  the  "  gentle  hints  "  given  by  Bonaparte,  will 
sufficiently  explain  the  way  in  which  he  was  used  to  respect  the  neutrality  of 
independent  nations,  and  also,  how  well  he  understood  Jefferson's  neutrality. 
It  is  from  a  letter  of  his  minister,  Champagny,  to  the  ambassador  at  Paris, 
written  in  January,  1808,  and  was  first  communicated  to  Congress,  confiden 
tially,  on  March  the  30th ;  but  on  April  the  2nd  was  again  sent  for  the  pur 
pose  of  being  printed. 

"  In  the  situation  in  which  England  has  placed  the  continent  *  *  *  his 
Majesty  has  no  doubt  of  a  declaration  of  war  against  her  by  the  United  States. 
War  exists,  then,  in  fact,  between  England  and  the  United  States ; 
and  his  Majesty  considers  it  as  declared  from  the  day  in  which  England  pub 
lished  her  decrees.  In  that  persuasion,  his  Majesty,  ready  to  consider  the 
United  States  as  associated  with  the  cause  of  all  the  powers,  who  have  to  de- 
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lend   themselves   against   England,  lias   not   taken   any   definitive   measures    CHAP. 
towards  the  American  vessels  which  may  have  been  brought  into  our  ports.  - 
He  has  ordered  that  they  should  remain  sequestered,  until  a  decision  may    to  iVra 
be  had  thereon,  according  to  the  dispositions  which  shall  have  been  expressed 
ly  the  government  of  the  United  States" 

Had  an  English  minister  written  thus,  or  a  Federalist  President  "  believed 
that  the  confidence  and  union  of  our  fellow-citizens,  at  the  present  crisis,  would 
be  still  further  confirmed  by  the  publication  "  of  such  a  letter,  should  we 
ever  have  heard  the  end  of  Jefferson's  objurgations  and  accusations  ? 

About  this  time  a  new  negotiation  was  commenced  between  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Mr.  Rose,  a  minister  sent  by  Great  Britain  expressly  to  adjust 
the  misunderstanding  arising  out  of  the  Chesapeake  affair.  But  as  the 
American  government  refused  to  treat  of  that  alone,  and  insisted  upon 
bringing  into  the  negotiation  every  case  of  aggression,  and  even  the  whole 
question  of  impressment  itself,  the  advance  made  by  the  British  government 
in  this  special  mission  was  rendered  nugatory;  and  no  way  remained  of 
lemoving  the  irritation,  which  still  prevailed  on  account  of  that  unjustifiable 
attack.  And  this  was  evidently  what  Jefferson  contemplated,  for  if  the  public 
feeling  on  that  matter  had  been  soothed,  he  could  not  have  carried  out 
his  hostile  intentions,  nor  perfected  his  schemes  against  Britain. 

There  was  no  lack  of  aliment  for  the  spirit  he  desired  to  maintain  ;  and 
his  Messages,  through  the  whole  session,  were  adroitly  arranged  to  supply 
enough  fuel  to  prevent  the  fire  from  dying  out,  but  not  to  cause  it  to  break 
out  into  open  war, — until  another  than  he  should  be  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

On  February  the  2nd,  1808,  he  communicated  copies  of  the  fresh  "  Orders 
in  Council,"  "as  a  further  proof  of  the  increasing  dangers,  £c. ;" — on  the 
20th,  another  Message  enclosed  '*  letters  recently  received  from  our  ministers 
at  Paris  and  London,"  but  "not  to  be  published;" — the  "  Milan  Decree" 
was  sent  on  the  17th  of  the  next  month,  with  a  very  matter-of-fact  Message; 
— five  days  later  went  another  Message  "  relative  to  England  and  France,*' 
of  which  it  is  stated,  that  it  and  its  enclosures  are  "  recalled,  and  copy  not  to 
be  found  in  Secretary  of  State's  office,"  (a  somewhat  remarkable,  and  indeed 
suspicious,  circumstance,  especially  as  it  occurs  again  and  again,  in  the  pub 
lications  entitled  "State  Papers;") — on  the  same  day  a  second  Message, 
"  with  documents,  exhibiting  a  complete  view  of  our  differences  with  Great 
Britain  and  France,"  was  sent  to  Congress ;  a  long  and  weary  catalogue  of 
letters,  acts,  copies  of  treaties,  instructions,  extracts,  and  so  forth,  selected 
with  seeming  impartiality,  yet  disclosing  the  known  bias  of  the  Executive, 
on  a  closer  inspection  ; — and  others,  on  March  the  30th,  and  on  the  1st  and 
2nd  of  April,  were  added. 

Both  the  Federalists  and  the  partisans  of  Randolph  stoutly  opposed  the 
embargo ;  and,  according  to  Tucker,  there  was  not  "  the  same  unanimity  in 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  concerning  this  measure,  as  there  had  been  for  retali 
ating  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake."  As  its  effects  began  to  be  felt  more 
seriously,  the  warmth  and  earnestness  of  the  complaints  against  it  .rose  higher  • 
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;c  HA  P.   and  the  Federalists  noted  as  consequences  of  it,  such  lamentable  thin^ 

-  "  vindictive  prosecutions,"  "  the  multiplication  of  spies  and  informers,"  "  a 
toVsog.  tyranny  of  officers,  great  and  small,  which  would  hardly  have  been  endured 
in  Algiers,"  "smuggling,"  and  the  mere  mockery  of  justice,  in  trials  arising 
out  of  embargo  bonds.  At  the  same  time  foreign  trade  began  to  find  its  way 
through  the  British  colonies,  and  the  coasting  trade  was  carried  on  by  means 
of  waggons !  And,  deprived  of  occupation,  numbers  of  seamen,  native 
Americans  as  well  as  Britons  in  the  American  merchant-service,  made  their 
way  through  Canada  to  England,  and  to  the  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 

It  would  be  fruitless  to  tell  of  the  Acts,  supplementary,  suspensory,  and 
explanatory,  by  which  the  embargo  was  made  more  rigid,  or  alleviated  in  re 
spect  of  matters  where  it  pressed  too  severely  for  the  safety  of  the  President's 
popularity  ;  or  of  the  violence  of  the  debates  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  duels 
which  arose  (as  the  foolish  custom  was)  out  of  expressions  which  seemed  to 
apply  to  persons,  rather  than  to  principles,  or  politics.  Fruitless,  too,  to  show 
how  Jefferson  now  recalled  applications  for  men  and  munitions  of  war,  to  de 
monstrate  his  pacific  designs,  and  now  (for  the  same  purpose,  he  would  have 
had  the  nation  understand,)  applied  for  an  increase  of  the  army,  by  numbers 
sufficient  to  excite  suspicion,  and  to  make  him  inconsistent,  but  not  enough 
for  any  rational  plan  either  of  offensive  or  defensive  hostilities. 

In  the  subsequent  chapters  of  this  Book,  we  shall  notice  the  steps  taken  in 
the  several  States,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  utterance  to,  and  realizing,  their 
views  of  this  relinquishment  of  the  ocean,  and  of  commerce,  to  Great  Britain  ; 
and  here  we  have  only  to  record,  the  numerous  and  earnest  memorials  ad 
dressed  to  Congress  from  the  mercantile  section  of  the  community ;  a  "  Re 
port  "  presented  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  to  whom  the  posture  of  the  re 
lations  of  the  country  with  France  and  Britain  was  referred  ;  in  which,  whilst 
justifying  the  embargo,  by  not  a  little  special  pleading,  and  anachronistic 
arrangement  of  the  events,  that  had  been  cited  as  pretexts  for  laying  it  on,  it 
was  recommended  that  a  power  of  suspending  it  should  be  vested  in  the  Ex 
ecutive,  until  the  next  session  of  Congress ; — and  a  passage  of  a  law  to  that 
effect. 

"  This  law,"  we  are  informed  by  Professor  Tucker,  "was  passed  because 
some  hope  was  then  entertained  that  a  peace  between  France  and  England 
would  be  effected  by  the  intervention  of  Austria.  An  intimation  had  been 
given  by  Napoleon  that  France  would  not  require  England  to  renounce  her 
maritime  principles,  nor  would  France  renounce  hers,  but  the  question  might 
be  passed  over  in  silence." 

All  the  evils  produced  by  the  embargo  were,  of  course,  more  severely  felt, 
as  time  wore  away,  without  bringing  any  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Ad 
ministration.  Tucker  observes,  "  the  inconvenience  felt  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  their  own  remedy  was  extreme,  and  put  their  patriotism 
and  firmness  to  a  severe  test.  Dependent  as  we  were  on  foreign  markets  for 
tne  sale  of  our  redundant  products,  now  that  we  were  not  permitted  to  export 
ihr-m,  they  fell  to  half  their  wonted  price,  and  even  less.  To  many  of  the 
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producers  they  did  not  repay  the  cost  of  production.     The  supply  of  foreign    CHAT. 
merchandise,  too,  which  habit  had  made  necessary,  and  of  which  there  was  — 
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no  domestic  supply,  or  an  insufficient  one,  being  cut  on,  its  price  rose  pro-     toisoa. 
portionally  high;  and  thus  the  expenses  of  the  agricultural  classes  increased, 
in  the  same  proportion  that  their  means  of  defraying  them  diminished." 

"  It  is  true/'  he  afterwards  says,  "it  operated  as  a  bounty  on  manufactures, 
by  making  them  scarcer  and  dearer ;  but  this  at  first  benefited  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  community,  both  because  men  cannot  suddenly  change 
their  habits,  and  because  for  many  of  the  most  essential  manufactures  we 
had,  as  yet,  neither  the  skill,  nor  the  materials ;  and  years  of  privation  were 
to  be  endured  before  they  could  be  supplied." 

General  Armstrong,  Jefferson's  ambassador  at  Paris,  wrote  concerning  the 
embargo ; — "  Here  [in  France,  which  at  no  time  was  a  large  purchaser  of 
American  products,]  it  is  not  felt;  and  in  England,  amid  the  more  recent 
and  interesting  events  of  the  day,  it  is  forgotten." 

The  Federalists,  naturally  enough,  entertained  similar  opinions.  Sullivan 
speaks  thus :"  The  injurious  consequences  to  that  country  [Britain]  were 
entirely  miscalculated.  England  supplied  herself  with  cotton  from  other 
sources.  The  whole  of  the  bread-stuff  exported  from  the  United  States, 
was  not  [in  1808]  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  annual  consumption  of 
England,  and  not  half  of  this,  probably,  went  to  England.  The  West  India 
colonies  turned  their  attention  to  their  own  resources.  England  found  other 
markets  for  her  products.  If  the  embargo  had  continued  as  long  as  Mr. 
Jefferson  intended  it  should,  Europe  would  have  forgotten  that  there  was 
such  a  country  on  the  globe  as  the  United  States." 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  a  historian  whom  no  one  will  venture  to  accuse  of 
too  great  a  leaning  to  America,  on  the  other  hand  tells  us  distinctly,  that 
"  the  suffering  experienced  in  England,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Continental  System,  was  almost  entirely  owing,  not  to  this  Berlin  Decree,  but 
to  the  loss  of  the  great  North  American  market,  which  the  Orders  in  Council 
ultimately  closed  against  British  industry."  And  he  represents  the  parlia 
mentary  opposers  of  the  "  Orders  in  Council,"  as  saying,  concerning  the 
"  Berlin  Decree," — "  America,  the  only  great  maritime  power  which  has 
not  now  taken  a  decided  part  in  the  contest,  was  virtually  excluded  from  its 
operation.  The  air  was  white  with  her  sails ;  the  sea  was  pressed  down 
with  her  shipping,  nearly  half  as  numerous  as  our  own,  bringing  her  produce 
into  every  port  of  England,  and  carrying  our  commodities  and  manufactures 
into  every  corner  of  Europe.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  she 
continued  to  take,  without  the  least  defalcation,  ten  millions  of  our  manufac 
tures;  and  she  carried  to  other  nations  what  was  beyond  her  own  consumption." 
'*  The  greatest  calamity  which  could  befall  this  country,  in  her  present  pre- 
dvjsmont,  would  be  a  war  with  America,  both  as  depriving  her  of  the  chief 
verf  for  her  manufactured  industry,  and  of  the  advantage  of  the  neutial 
carriers,  who  would  contrive  for  their  own  profit  to  elude  every  continental 
blockade,  in  order  to  introduce  them  into  the  continental  states.  And  surely 
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CHAP,   the  present  moment,  when  we  have  all  Europe,  from  the  North  Cape   to 

-r- Gibraltar,  arrayed  against  us,  is  not  that  when  it  is  expedient,  gratuitously 

to' 1809.    and  unnecessarily,  to  withdraw  so  beneficial  a  customer  from  our  markets, 
and  add  his  forces  to  those  of  the  enemy." 

We  may  also  quote  from  this  writer's  well-known  work  the  following 
passages,  which  are  of  great  weight,  in  respect  of  the  matters  we  are  now  re 
lating.  "  In  such  circumstances,  the  Americans,  whose  adventurous  spirit 
had  enabled  them  to  engross,  during  this  long  war,  nearly  the  whole  carrying 
trade  of  the  globe,  had  unquestionably  the  strongest  ground  of  complaint ; 
but  against  whom  was  it  properly  to  be  directed  ?"  "  If  the  Americans  suf 
fered,  as  suffer  they  did,  in  this  unparalleled  strife,  the  party  which  was  to 
blame  was  that  which  jirst  commenced  this  extraordinary  system  of  declaring 
blockades  to  extend  beyond  the  places  actually  invested  by  sea  or  land ;  and 
of  that  unheard-of  extension  Napoleon  was  unquestionably  the  author.  If 
the  Americans  had  been  really  animated  by  a  desire  in  good  faith  to  vindi 
cate  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  restrain  the  oppression  of  belligerents,  what 
they  should  have  done  was  to  have  joined  their  arms  to  those  of  Great  Britain, 
in  order  to  compel  the  French  emperor  to  a  more  civilized  method  of  warfare." 

This  view  closely  resembles  that  taken  by  the  Federalists,  who  saw  in  the 
whole  of  Jefferson's  policy  this  fatal  mistake, — a  concurrence  with  the  great 
enemy  to  the  freedom  of  the  nations,  and  resistance  to  the  only  effectual  op 
ponent  of  his  schemes.  They  did  not  disguise  from  themselves  the  odious 
and  insulting  character  of  the  maritime  usages  of  Britain, — but  with  Fisher 
Ames  they  said,  "  We  take  it  for  clear,  that  it  is  of  more  national  importance 
to  be  free,  than  to  carry  coffee  to  Amsterdam ! " 

But  to  return  to  the  statements  of  Jefferson's  biographer,  which  will  not  be 
objected  to,  as  giving  the  opinion  of  an  enemy  of  the  Administration : — after 
showing  how  the  pressure  of  the  embargo  was  "  severely  felt "  by  England, 
and  telling  us,  that  as  it  was  known  to  be  also  a  heavy  burden  to  the  United 
States,  "  it  was  a  trial  between  two  nations  who  could  suffer  longest,"  he  pro 
ceeds  ; — "  In  this  contest,  however,  we  lay  under  a  disadvantage,  which  did 
not  seem  to  be  fairly  appreciated,  either  by  the  government  or  the  people ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  we  deprived  Great  Britain  of  the  trade  of  only  one  na 
tion,  while  we  deprived  ourselves  of  the  trade  of  all ;  and  in  the  next,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  trade  remaining  to  Great  Britain,  she  was  able  to  find  substi 
tutes  for  the  articles  formerly  furnished  her  by  the  United  States,  but  we 
deprived  ourselves  of  the  means  of  finding  substitutes  for  theirs.  Thus,  our 
adversaries  could  procure  cotton  from  Brazil,  Egypt,  and  the  East  Indies ; 
tobacco  from  South  America ;  naval  stores  from  Sweden ;  lumber  from  Nova 
Scotia;  grain  from  the  Baltic,  though  at  a  greater  cost:  but  we,  exporting 
nothing,  were  unable  to  import  the  woollens,  linens,  silks,  hardware,  and 
pottery,  to  which  we  were  accustomed,  and  which  we  had  not  yet  learnt  to 
make." 

The  Piofessor  further  points  out,  that  a  permanent  injury  was  inflicted 
upon  the  trade  of  America,  in  consequence  of  the  embargo,  because  ot  the 
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tendency  of  trade  to  create  new  channels  for  itself,  when  thus   forcibly  shut    c  H^A  p. 
out  from  the  old  ones  ;  and  states  that  in  the  instance  of  the  West  Indies,  - 
this  did  in  fact  take  place,  since  it  was  not  until  long  after  the  peace  of  Ghent,    to  isos. 
that  they  "  furnished  as  extensive  a  market  for  American  products  as  before 
the    embargo."     So  that,  as  he   concludes,  "  if   its   effect,  as  a  measure   of 
coercion,  or  as  a  means  of  appealing  to  the  interests   of  Great  Britain,  was 
doubtful;  it  Avas  clearly  the   most  injurious  expedient,  as  a  mere  question  of 
profit  and  loss." 

But  we  shall  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  President,  unless  we  cite  from 
his  letters,  statements  which  show  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  costly 
nature  of  the  measure  he  had  advised.  Such  statements  occur  again  and 
again  in  his  letters  of  the  year  1808.  Writing  in  March  to  Levi  Lincoln,  he 
says ; — "  The  embargo  appears  to  be  approved,  even  by  the  Federalists  of 
every  quarter  except  yours.  The  alternative  was  between  that  and  war,  and 
in  fact  it  is  the  last  card  we  have  to  play,  short  of  war.  But  if  peace  does 
not  take  place  in  Europe,  and  if  France  and  England  will  not  consent  to 
withdraw  the  operation  of  their  decrees  and  orders  from  us,  when  Congress 
shall  meet  in  December,  they  will  have  to  consider  at  what  point  of  time  the 
embargo,  continued,  becomes  a  greater  evil  than  war."  And  so,  at  the  same 
time,  he  writes  to  Charles  Pinckney ;  and  to  Dr.  Leib,  in  the  following  June  ; 
but  he  told  a  different  tale  at  the  latter  date  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  Feder 
alists. 

Jefferson  speaks  much  and  positively  of  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  preserve 
peace.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  he  had  no  desire  for  war  in  his  Presi 
dential  term  ;  and  that  he  did  labour  very  strenuously  to  defer  it,  until  he 
had  withdrawn  to  the  philosophic  retirement,  which  he  contemplated  as  the 
fitting  close  of  a  life  like  his.  For  immediate  hostilities  he  was  no  more 
prepared  than  the  commodore  of  the  unfortunate  Chesapeake  ;  but,  like  that 
officer,  he  adopted  the  very  course  to  provoke  attack ;  and  indeed  the  whole 
of  his  conduct,  in  relation  to  France  and  England,  is  explicable  on  no  other 
supposition. 

But  let  us  hear  him  speak  of  England's  and  the  world's  great  enemy,  at 
this  period.  He  is  writing  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  who  had  been  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Bonaparte's  court ;  and  thus  he  says  : — "  The  explanation 
of  his  principles,  given  you  by  the  French  emperor,  in  conversation,  is 
correct  as  far  as  it  goes.  He  does  not  wish  us  to  go  to  war  with  England, 
knowing  we  have  no  ships  to  carry  on  that  war.  To  submit  to  pay  to  England 
the  tribute  on  our  commerce,  which  she  demands  by  her  Orders  in  Council, 
would  be  to  aid  her  in  the  war  against  him,  and  would  give  him  just  ground 
to  declare  war  against  us.  He  conclude?,  therefore,  as  every  rational  man 
must,  that  the  embargo,  the  only  remaining  alternative,  Avas  a  wise  measure. 
Had  the  emperor  *  *  said  that  he  condemned  our  vessels  going 
voluntarily  into  his  ports  in  breach  of  his  municipal  laws,  we  might  have 
admitted  it  rigorously  legal,  though  not  friendly.  But  his  condemnation  of 
vessels  taken  on  the  high  seas  by  his  privateers,  and  carried  involuntarily 
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into  his  ports,  is  justifiable  by  no  law,  is  piracy,  and  this  is  the  wrong  we  com- 

/Tr>  isoi  pla*n  of  against  him." 

to  1809.  Brave  words  ;  but  friendly,  all.  And  yet  not  only  had  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  Decrees  been  interpreted  adversely  to  the  interest  of  American  com 
merce,  and  the  interpretation  not  suffered  to  remain  a  dead  letter ;  while  Great 
Britain,  with  the  exception  of  the  transit  duties  she  levied  upon  neutrals  trad 
ing  to  enemies'  ports,  expressly  made  her  enforcement  of  the  "  Order  in  Coun 
cil  "  upon  American  ships,  contingent  on  the  acquiescence  in  the  provisions 
of  the  "  Berlin  Decree,"  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  ;  and  had  as 
sented  by  a  treaty,  by  which  whatever  else  America  complained  of  might; 
have  been  amicably  arranged ; — not  only  so,  but  in  reply  to  the  embargo, 
Bonaparte  had  levelled  a  special  decree  of  seizure  and  confiscation  against 
whatever  American  vessels  might  then  be  in  France ;  and  ordered  the  execu 
tion  of  his  former  and  general  decrees,  with  still  greater  stringency  against 
them !  And  Jefferson  chose  to  believe  the  words  of  the  emperor,  though  con 
tradicted  so  flagrantly  by  his  deeds ;  whereas,  he  would  credit  neither  word 
nor  deed  of  a  conciliatory  character,  on  the  part  of  Britain ! 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Jefferson  actually  offered  to  declare  war 
against  Great  Britain,  if  Bonaparte  would  suspend  the  execution  of  his  "  De 
crees,"  and  Britain  would  not  recall  the  "  Orders  in  Council."  But  the  tide 
of  success,  which  had  borne  the  great  conqueror  along,  until  he  had  become 
the  dictator  of  all  Europe — except  Great  Britain,  had  already  turned  ;  and  the 
news  of  the  rising  in  Spain  might  have  warned  Jefferson  and  his  partisans 
against  dependence  on  the  friendship  of  one,  who  had  proved  himself  to  be, 
even  when  at  the  height  of  his  power,  as  fickle  in  his  favour  to  his  allies,  as 
fortune  was  now  showing  himself  to  be  to  himself. 

To  Great  Britain  it  is  certain  that  a  proposal  was  made  of  raising  the  em 
bargo  if  she  would  rescind  her  "  Orders."  The  reply,  framed  by  Canning, 
was  (in  effect)  a  lecture  to  Jefferson,  that  he  was  as  unlikely  to  forgive, 
as  he  was  to  benefit  by,  greatly  though  he  both  needed  and  deserved  it.  It 
refused  to  "buy  off"  the  share  of  the  "impartial  hostility"  affecting  Britain, 
if  that  were  the  intention  of  the  embargo,  by  "  a  concession  made,  not  to 
America,  but  to  France."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  "  an  innocent  munici 
pal  regulation,  which  affected  none  but  the  United  States  themselves,"  as  had 
been  "  more  generally  represented  by  the  government  of  the  United  States," 
the  condition  proposed  was  one,  which  not  only  involved  "  no  reciprocity," 
but  stood  in  "  no  assignable  relation  "  to  the  measure  demanded.  It  put  the 
whole  question  before  the  Administration  in  the  anti-Bonapartean  light ;  and 
intimating  the  probability  of  some  "  alterations  "  in  the  Orders,  to  adapt 
them  to  the  changed  position  of  affairs  in  Europe,  declined  to  use  that  cir 
cumstance  in  the  discussion,  but  expressed  the  hope,  "  that  in  their  practical 
effect "  they  might  prove  beneficial  to  America,  provided  the  operation  of 
the  embargo  were  not  to  prevent  her  from  reaping  that  benefit."  And  with 
avowals  of  a  desire  for  the  friendship  of  the  United  States,  though  not  on  the 
trrms  proposed,  and  a  most  delicately  worded  observation  that  "nothing  was 
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said  of  any  intention  to  repeat  the  proclamation"  interdicting  the  British    CHAP. 
war  ships  from  the  hospitality  of  the  American  harbours,  which  amounted  - 
"so  nearly  to  direct  hostility,"  as  to  afford  but  "  an  inauspicious  omen  for     toisw. 
the  commencement  of  a  system  of  mutual  conciliation," — the  stinging  missive 
ended. 

In  November  Congress  met,  and  the  Message  told  such  a  story  of  foreign 
affairs  as  must,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  according  to  the  President's 
desire.  lie  had  suspended,  he  said,  "  in  whole  or  in  part,"  the  several 
embargo  laws ;  instructions  "  necessarily  modified  with  a  reference  to  the 
different  circumstances  "  of  the  belligerent  powers,  had  been  forwarded  to 
the  ministers  at  London  and  Paris ;  what  conditions  were  offered  at  the 
former  court  we  know,  and  Jefferson  tells  us  here,  that  at  the  latter,  "  other 
considerations,  and  particularly  the  change  produced  by  a  compliance  with 
our  just  demands  by  one  belligerent,  and  a  refusal  by  the  other,  in  the 
relations  between  this  other  and  the  United  States ;" — which  certainly  ap 
pears  to  signify  that,  if  Bonaparte  wished,  he  would  proclaim  war  against 
Britain.  He  seems  to  add  with  some  sorrow,  that  "  from  France  no  answer 
has  been  received;" — the  arrangement  offered  to  the  other  combatant,  he 
reported  as  "  rejected." 

So  he  bestows  very  hearty  eulogies  upon  "  this  candid  and  liberal  experi 
ment,"  and  leaves  the  next  experiment  to  the  "  wisdom  of  Congress."  The 
Message  also  refers  to  the  Chesapeake  affair,  and  to  fortifications  and  gun 
boats,  and  administered  to  the  paralysed  commerce  of  the  country  the  para 
doxical  consolation,  that  some  of  the  capital  which  had  been  so  profitably 
invested  in  mercantile  ventures,  was  beginning  to  be  applied  to  internal 
manufactures  and  improvements  ;  and  that  "  little  doubt  remained  that  the 
establishments  formed  and  forming  would,  under  the  auspices  of  cheaper 
materials  and  subsistence,  the  freedom  of  labour  from  taxation  with  us,  and 
of  protecting  duties  and  prohibitions,  become  permanent." 

The  main  interest  of  this  last  session  of  Congress,  under  Jefferson's 
Administration,  of  course  centred  in  the  debates,  reports,  and  conclusions 
concerning  the  embargo.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Report  of  the  Repre 
sentatives'  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  ascribed  to  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  without  any  indication  of  a  perception  of  the  impropriety  of  the 
Executive's  interference,  in  that  way,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislative 
branch  of  the  government.  We  must  condense  our  record  of  this  stage  in. 
the  history  of  the  war. 

The  embargo  was  a  failure.  Neither  belligerent  had  been  brought  to 
(Jcffersonian)  reason  by  it.  Neither  "  Decrees,"  nor  "  Orders,"  had  been 
repealed.  France  had  not  made  even  the  offer  of  a  sacrifice  for  Jefferson's 
alliance.  Great  Britain  still  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  seas — inexpugnable. 
The  States  were  the  poorer  by  some  "  fifty  millions  of  exports," — "  the  treble 
of  what  war  would  cost  us,"  as  Jefferson  himself  admitted  the  night  before  he 
vacated  his  scat  in  the  Capitol.  By  smuggling,  by  permits  from  the  States' 
governors,  by  ballast  licences  from  the  President,  the  embargo  was  customarily 
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evaded.  Safe  and  prosperous  voyages  made  by  the  ballast-licensed  ships  had 
demonstrated  the  futility  of  the  great  pretext  at  home,  for  laying  on  the  em 
bargo.  The  justly  boasted  surplus  was  being  wasted  by  the  inevitable  de 
falcation  in  the  revenue.  The  men  of  highest  mark  in  the  country  were 
opposed  to  the  continuance  of  it ;  and  in  favour  of  it  were  seen  the  party 
leaders  under  Jefferson,  the  young  "  Gallo-men,"  and  the  Southerners,  who  ap 
proved  it  because  it  crippled  their  "  natural  enemies,"  the  men  of  the  Eastern 
States.  It  had  inflamed  the  internal  animosities  of  the  Union.  It  had  not 
won  a  solitary  ally.  It  had  made  war  with  the  only  power  in  all  the  world 
who  could  harm  the  country,  inevitable. 

Such  facts  are  patent  in  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  and  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  upon  the  matter  was — an  Enforcing  Act  !  Whilst,  as  if  to  demon 
strate  the  want  of  logic  in  the  course  of  the  dominant  majority,  "  the  greater 
part  even  of  the  friends  of  the  Administration  had  no  expectation  that  it  would 
be  continued  many  months  longer."  This  is  the  statement  of  Professor 
Tucker.  "  Some  thought  it  ought  to  be  repealed  in  the  spring ;  some,  that 
it  should  be  prolonged  to  the  1st  of  June,  and  a  few,  to  the  1st  of  September  ; 
but  none  were  desirous  of  extending  it  further  !" 

Nor  was  this  all.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1809,  that  the 
"  Enforcing  Act "  was  passed ;  at  the  end  of  February  the  embargo  was 
given  up.  How  this  happened  we  will  allow  the  Republican  biographer  of 
the  Republican  chief  to  tell  us. 

"  The  embargo,"  he  says,  "  was  pressing  with  increased  severity  on  every 
class  of  the  community,  whether  producers  or  consumers ;  and  this  pressure, 
joined  to  the  political  opposition  in  the  Federal  party,  drove  the  people  of 
New  England,  where  that  party  was  most  numerous,  and  where  the  embargo 
was  most  felt,  to  a  point  of  disaffection  which  had  never  before  been  witnessed 
in  the  United  States.  Many,  therefore,  entertained  strong  hopes  that  some 
course  would  be  taken  during  the  present  session,  by  which  the  industry  and 
enterprise  of  the  country  would  be  again  put  into  activity,  its  vessels  be  once 
more  suffered  to  venture  on  the  ocean,  and  perhaps  be  permitted  to  arm  in 
their  own  defence,  if  not  to  make  reprisals.  Indeed  there  was  no  one  who 
did  not  admit  that  war  would  be  preferable  to  the  continuance  of  the  embargo 
beyond  a  time  not  very  distant ;  and  every  day  was  adding  to  the  number  of 
those  who  believed  that  time  already  arrived." 

The  powers  which  the  Enforcing  Act  armed  the  Executive  with,  he  also 
tells  us,  "  so  much  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  the  ge 
neral  lenity  of  the  laws,  afforded  further  materials  for  exciting  popular  odium 
against  the  Administration,  which  was  then  charged  with  being  as  ambitious 
of  arbitrary  power  at  home,  as  it  was  submissive  to  the  will  of  Napoleon 
abroad."  And  not  without  some  show  of  reason ;  as  Jefferson  would  have 
proved,  with  sufficient  energy,  if  a  Federalist  had  been  President  instead 
of  him. 

"  The  Administration,  and  the  majority  who  supported  it,  were,"  our 
historical  biographer  continues,  "  before  Congress  rose,  turned  from  their 
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purpose  of  trying  the  embargo  a  few  months  longer,  from  fear  of  the  CIJIAP- 
growing  disaffection  of  the  New  England  States,  which  they  had  reason  to  — • 
believe  was  producing  consequences,  not  only  subversive  of  the  authority  of  to  iW 
the  laws,  but  dangerous  to  the  continuance  of  the  Union.  It  has  appeared 
by  subsequent  disclosures,  that  in  the  month  of  February  Mr.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  had  supported  the  Administration  in  the  embargo  and  other 
measures  of  policy,  ever  since  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  who,  finding 
his  course  was  not  approved  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  had  resigned 
his  office  of  Senator,  made  to  the  President  the  following  communication; — 
that  from  information  received  by  him,  and  which  might  be  relied  on,  it  was 
the  determination  of  the  ruling  party  in  Massachusetts,  and  even  New 
England,  if  the  embargo  was  persisted  in,  no  longer  to  submit  to  it,  but  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  Union,  at  least  until  the  existing  obstacles  of 
foreign  commerce  were  removed ;  that  the  plan  was  already  digested,  and 
that  such  was  the  pressure  of  the  embargo  on  the  community,  that  they 
would  be  supported  by  the  people.  He  further  said,  that  a  secret  agent  of 
Great  Britain  was  then  in  New  England,  by  whose  intrigues  every  aid  would 
be  proffered  by  that  government  to  carry  a  project  into  execution,  which 
would  at  once  render  the  restrictions  on  the  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  nugatory,  and  all  future  opposition  unavailing. 

"  The  danger  thus  threatening  the  Union  was  deemed  paramount  to  all 
other  considerations,  and  the  President,  with  his  Cabinet,  concluded  that  it 
would  be  better  to  modify  their  interdiction  of  commerce  in  such  a  way, 
that  while  employment  was  afforded  to  American  vessels,  Great  Britain  and 
France  [which  was  always  spoken  of,  but  never  meant,]  should  still  feel  the 
loss  of  American  commerce.  Congress  accordingly  passed  a  law  for  repealing 
the  embargo  after  the  4th  of  March,  as  to  all  nations  except  France  and  Great 
Britain,  and  interdicting  with  them  all  commercial  intercourse  whatever, 
whether  by  exporting  or  importing,  cither  directly  or  circuitously.  This 
measure  has  always  since  gone  under  the  name  of  the  non-intercourse  law. 
It  passed  on  the  27th  of  February,  by  81  votes  to  40." 

So  says  Tucker ;  but  we  have  satisfactory  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
abandonment  of  the  embargo  so  speedily  was  by  no  means  so  agreeable  to 
"  the  President  with  his  Cabinet."  The  President-elect  was,  in  fact,  at 
tempting  to  gain  more  time  by  opening  new  negotiations  with  the  British 
ambassador,  and  Jefferson,  now  that  he  was  about  to  put  off  the  personal 
responsibility  which  was  inseparable  from  the  actual  Executive,  panted  with 
no  very  heroic  ardour  for  war. 

"  I  thought,"  he  wrote  on  February  the  7th,  in  evident  vexation,  to  his 
son-in-law,  and  therefore  as  much  in  confidence  as  he  was  capable  of, — "  I 
thought  Congress  had  taken  their  ground  firmly  for  continuing  their  embargo 
till  June,  and  then  War.  But  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  revolution  of 
opinion  took  place  last  week,  chiefly  among  the  New  England  and  New 
York  members,  and  in  a  kind  of  panic,  they  voted  the  4th  of  March  for 
removing  the  embargo,  and  by  such  a  majority  as  gave  all  reason  to  believe 
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CfJtAP-    they  would  not  agree  cither  to  war  or  non-intercourse.     [The  unreasonable 
A"  D         merchants  !]     This,  too,  was  after  we  had  become  satisfied,  that  the  Essex 

to  1809.  Junto  had  found  their  expectation  desperate,  of  reducing  the  people  then  to 
either  separation  or  forcible  opposition.  The  majority  of  Congress,  however, 
has  now  rallied  to  the  removing  the  embargo  on  the  4th  of  March ;  non-in 
tercourse  with  France  and  Great  Britain  ;  [these  Italics  are  Jefferson's,  and 
have  a  meaning ;]  trade  every  where  else,  and  continuing  war  prepara 
tions.  The  further  details  are  not  yet  settled,  but  I  believe  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  the  embargo  will  be  taken  off  the  4th  of  March."  And  there  is 
that  to  dash  the  rejoicing  at  the  determination  to  have  no  intercourse  in  com 
merce  with  France,  which  never  had  much,  and  since  Trafalgar  none  at  all, 
— and  Great  Britain. 

To  Dupont  de  Nemours,  two  days  before  laying  down  his  exalted  office, 
he  wrote  ; — "  After  using  every  effort  which  could  prevent,  or  delay,  our  be 
ing  entangled  in  the  war  of  Europe,  that  seems  now  our  only  resource. 
*  *  *  We  have  now  taken  off  the  embargo,  except  as  to  France  and 
England,  and  their  territories,  because  ffty  millions  of  exports,  annually 
sacrificed,  are  the  treble  of  what  war  would  cost  us,  besides,  that  by  war  we 
should  take  something,  and  lose  less  than  at  present."  Nevertheless,  he  told 
General  Dearborne,  in  the  following  year,—"  the  Federalists,  during  their 
short-lived  ascendency,  have,  by  forcing  us  from  the  embargo,  [which  was 
effected  by  the  same  Republican  majority  that  laid  it  on,]  inflicted  a  wound 
on  our  interests  which  can  never  be  cured,  and  on  our  affections,  [Jefferson's 
"  affections  "  for  the  "  Anglo-men,"  "  monocrats,"  "  traitors,"  &c.,  must  have 
been  singularly  susceptible  of  a  wound,]  which  will  require  time  to  cicatrize. 
The  majority  of  the  sound  members  of  Congress  *  *  believed 
in  the  alternative  of  repeal  or  civil  war,  and  produced  the  fatal  measure  of 
repeal." 

A  fortnight  after  he  had  taken  his  farewell  of  public  life,  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  "  the  President,"  thus, — and  the  passage  is  worthy  of  some  attention, 
in  view  of  the  events  he  had  prepared  their  way  for ; — "  I  feel  great  anxiety 
for  the  occurrences  of  the  ensuing  four  or  five  months.  If  peace  can  be  pre 
served,  I  hope  and  trust  you  will  have  a  smooth  administration.  /  know  no 
government  which  would  be  so  embarrassing  in  war  as  ours.  This  would  pro 
ceed  very  much  from  the  lying  and  licentious  character  of  our  papers  ;  [which 
Jefferson  had  himself  so  largely  helped  to  form,  when  he  was  saving  the  nation 
(from  the  Federalists)  by  Freneau,  Bache,  and  Callcndcr  !]  but  much  also 
from  the  wonderful  credulity  of  the  members  of  Congress  in  the  floating  lies  of 
the  day.  And  in  this  no  experience  seems  to  correct  them.  [Which  does  not  sur 
prise  us,  considering  the  part  that  Jefferson  had  taken  in  training  the  people 
generally  to  credulity.]  *  *  *  The  evil,  too,  increases  greatly  with  the 
protraction  of  the  session,  and  I  apprehend,  in  case  of  war,  their  session  would 
have  a  tendency  to  become  permanent.  It  is  much,  therefore,  to  be  desired 
that  war  may  be  avoided,  if  circumstances  will  admit.  *  *  War,  however, 
may  become  a  less  losing  business  than  unresisted  depredation." 
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Long  years  afterwards,  when  solicited  by  his  old  subaltern,  William  B.    CIJ[AP- 

Giles,  to  recall  some  facts  respecting  this  period,  which  it  was  the  purpose  of ^ 

the  party  to  use  against  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  the  canvass  for  the  Presi-  to  isos. 
dency ;  "  far  advanced,"  as  he  said,  "  in  his  eighty-third  year,"  and  with  his 
"  memory  become  almost  a  blank ;"  he  wrote  thus  of  the  embargo,  and 
the  circumstance  of  its  abandonment.  "  However  reluctant  I  was  to  abandon 
the  measure,  (a  measure  which,  persevered  in  a  little  longer,  we  had  subse 
quent  and  satisfactory  assurance  would  have  effected  its  object  completely,) 
*  *  I  saw  the  necessity  of  abandoning  it,  and  instead  of  effecting  our 
purpose  by  this  peaceful  weapon,  we  must  fight  it  out,  or  break  the  Union. 
I  then  recommended  to  my  friends  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  a  repeal  of  the 
embargo,  and  to  endeavour  to  supply  its  place  by  the  best  substitute,  in  which 
they  could  procure  a  general  concurrence." 

He  does  not  state  what  that  "  object"  was  ;*and  in  fact,  we  never  do  learn 
from  himself,  the  special  purpose  he  hoped  to  fulfil  by  means  of  it.  But  it 
is  manifest  that  he  has  forgotten  the  real  order  of  the  events  he  speaks  of. 
The  embargo  was  abandoned  by  Congress, — given  up  by  the  Democratic 
majority  there, — to  his  intense  annoyance ;  and  the  only  necessity  he  was 
conscious  of,  in  the  case,  was  that  of  not  putting  himself  into  a  sort  of  oppo 
sition  to  his  own  party. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  notice  more  fully  the 
ground  alleged  as  the  reason  for  giving  up  the  embargo  ;  of  which  we  here 
would  only  say,  that  if  the  threats  of  the  New  Englanders  to  dissolve  the 
Union  produced  that  result,  it  is  the  only  occasion  in  the  whole  course  of 
American  history,  that  they  have  carried  any  of  their  demands  so,  whilst  the 
Southerners,  again  and  again,  have  forced  the  rest  of  the  Union  to  submit  to 
their  dictation, — chiefly  on  the  subject  of  slavery, — by  that  menace.  And 
from  a  Report  presented  by  Christopher  Gore,  in  the  legislature  of  Massa 
chusetts,  we  will  take  the  following  string  of  facts,  in  which  he  summed  up 
"  the  fruit  of  the  labours  "  of  Jefferson's  Administration ; 

"  Our  agriculture  is  discouraged. 

"  The  fisheries  abandoned. 

"  Navigation  forbidden. 

"  Our  commerce  at  home  restrained,  if  not  annihilated. 

"  Our  commerce  abroad  cut  off. 

"  Our  navy  sold,  dismantled,  or  degraded  to  the  service  of  cutters,  or  gun 
boats. 

"  The  revenue  extinguished. 

"  The  cause  of  justice  interrupted. 

"  The  military  power  exalted  above  the  civil,  and  by  setting  up  a  standard 
of  political  faith,  unknown  to  the  Constitution,  the  nation  is  weakened 
by  internal  animosities  and  divisions,  at  the  moment  when  it  is  unneces 
sarily  and  improvidently  exposed  to  war  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Spain." 

Of  Burr's  expedition  and  conspiracy,  we  do  not  speak  here,  having  already 
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CHAP,    considered  it  in  its  bearings  on  the  Union,  and  the  details  more  properly 
—     —  belonging  to  the  story  of  the  Southern  States. 

A    D    1801 

to  1809.  Nor  is  it  needful  to  say  more  of  Miranda's  expedition  against  Caraccas, 
than  that  the  passage  in  the  Message  of  the  2nd  of  December,  1806,  which 
we  regarded  as  relating  to  Burr's  attempt,  seems  also,  or  even  mainly,  to  have 
been  intended  for  this.  And,  that  he  may  have  been  led  to  that  special  re 
ference  by  a  circumstance,  thus  spoken  of  by  Professor  Tucker. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  [preceding]  session,  memorials  were  received  by  the 
Senate,  from  William  G.  Smith  and  Samuel  G.  Ogden,  of  New  York,  stating 
that  they  were  under  a  criminal  prosecution  for  engaging  in  an  expedition 
lately  fitted  out  by  Miranda  against  Caraccas  ;  that  if  they  had  acted  contrary 
to  law,  they  had  been  led  into  error  by  the  officers  of  the  Executive  govern 
ment,  who  were  now  endeavouring  to  bring  upon  the  memorialists  the  penalties 
of  the  law,  in  expiation  of  th£ir  own  errors,  and  to  deprecate  the  vengeance 
of  foreign  governments.  A  large  majority  of  the  House  voted  that  these 
charges  were  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  that  they  were  presented  at  a 
time  calculated  to  excite  unjust  suspicions  against  the  Administration.  They, 
therefore,  unanimously  agreed,  that  it  would  be  improper  to  take  any  steps 
that  would  influence  a  prosecution  then  depending  against  the  memorialists." 

We  are  happy  to  know  that  Smith  and  Ogden  were  both  acquitted ;  the 
jury  clearly  seeing  the  complicity  of  the  Administration  in  their  alleged 
guilt ;  and  the  disposition  to  make  them  the  sacrifice  to  procure  its  own 
absolution  by. 

And  now  nothing  remains  to  be  noticed,  but  the  re-enactment  of  the 
original  Act  for  naturalizing  aliens,  which  Jefferson  expressly  advised,  in  his 
second  annual  Message.  The  process  was  cleared  of  the  impediments  re 
cently  put  in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of  full  citizenship,  and  the  term  of 
probation  greatly  abbreviated.  This,  which  of  course  invited  political  re 
fugees,  and  bound  such  men  as  Callender  to  the  institutions  of  the  coun 
try,  threatened  no  small  dangers,  though  remotely,  by  the  introduction  of 
numbers  of  citizens  not  trained  in  the  spirit  of  republicanism ;  and  in  the 
place  of  the  generous  kindness  and  hospitality  due  to  strangers,  and  to  the 
persecuted,  substituted  an  excess  of  liberality,  which  (as  the  Federalists  said) 
was  quite  enough  to  deprive  Jefferson  of  all  consideration  as  a  far-sighted, 
patriotic  statesman. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE    NORTH-EASTERN    STATES. — PROGRESS     OF    REPUBLICAN     OPINION. — STATE    PARTIES    AND   CON 
TESTS. — OPERATION    OF   THE    EMBARGO. — SLAVERY. 

THE  usurpation  of  State  business  by  the  government  of  the  Union,  as  the    CHAP. 
Republican  party  designated  the  change  that  was  now  proceeding,  advanced  A~^~ 
with  greater  rapidity  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Republican  President,    to  isos. 
than  it  did  during  the  Administration  of  John  Adams.     We  have   already 
offered  another  view  of  this  change,  and  without  desiring  to  exculpate  the 
dominant  party  in   Jefferson's   time,   from   the   charge   they  are   manifestly 
obnoxious  to,  of  having  forgotten,  when  they  reached   the   supremacy,  the 
principles,  by  advocating  which  they  attained  it ; — we  may  repeat,  that  this 
was,  in  process  of  time,  inevitable  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  cherished  sove 
reignty  of  the  separate  States,  notwithstanding  the  opposed  interests  of  the 
South  and  the  North,  the  Union  represented  no   compact,  nor  convention 
merely,  but  a  radical  necessity  felt  by  all,  Democrats  and  Federalists  alike ; 
and  the  concerns  of  the  States  individually  were,  in  consequence,  gradually 
forced  back  into  a  secondary  place,  and  those  of  the  whole  Confederation 
assumed  the  foremost  position  in  every  man's  regard. 

And  it  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  that  none  but  the  Democratic  party  could 
have  so  effectually  promoted  this  progress  of  national  feeling.  Since  having 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nation  in  favour  of  them,  and  being 
opposed  with  merely  partisan  zeal,  in  many  respects,  by  their  discomfited 
rivals,  they  assumed  an  authority,  and  insisted  upon  a  stretch  of  obedience, 
which  the  Federalists  (whose  majority  was  always  extremely  questionable) 
would  not  have  pretended  to.  And  although  one  result  of  this  is  the  tyranny 
of  public  opinion,  which  has  been  noted  by  the  wisest  observers,  both  native 
and  from  other  lands,  as  one  of  the  most  unhappy  limitations  to  liberty 
seen  in  the  United  States ;  another  consequence  was,  that  intense  spirit  of 
nationality,  which  has  carried  the  Union  through  crises  and  difficulties,  that 
would  have  disintegrated  any  less  firmly  compacted  confederacy, — has  ex 
panded,  as  its  territorial  boundaries  have  receded, — and  now  pants  to  encircle 
the  whole  of  the  western  world  ! 

In  the  subsequent  parts  of  our  narrative,  it  will  appear,  as  might  indeed 
be  suspected,  that  some  of  this  feeling  is  purely  factitious,  and  consequently 
not  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  struggles  which  assuredly  await  the  Republic  of 
the  West.  Still  it  gives  evidence  of  the  strength  and  activity  of  the  national 
life,  and  of  its  youthful  character  especially ;  and  so  promises  to  keep  in 
abeyance  for  a  long  period  to  come,  the  discussion  of  those  questions,  on 
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which  the  different  sections  of  the  Union  oppose  each  other  with  internecine 
'A  D  hate  ; — unless  indeed  conviction,  in  some  form,  should  supervene,  and  then 
that  very  buoyancy  would  precipitate  events,  and,  over-leaping  the  slow 
centuries  of  normal  development,  hasten  directly  to  the  goal. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  division  of  the  States,  which  we  have  adopted  for 
this  Book,  that  the  growth  of  the  Union  was  more  than  ordinarily  rapid  now. 
In  one  particular,  the  epoch  we  now  treat  of  stands  without  a  rival, — for  the 
western  frontier  was  pushed  back  by  one  effort,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  But  in  other  respects,  it  has  been  far  surpassed;  and  in  fact, 
now  [in  1854]  seems  to  have  advanced  with  very  grave  and  thoughtful  step, 
— so  giddy  is  the  speed  with  which  things  at  this  time  are  whirled  along. 

At  the  period  we  are  speaking  of,  however,  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country,  matters  progressed  in  very  various  sort ;  and  one  set  of  signs  of  the 
differences  in  character  and  worth  between  the  different  regions  may  be 
discerned  here.  In  the  Southern  region,  it  was  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
that  constituted  the  event  of  the  age.  In  the  North,  it  was  the  increase  in 
population,  in  mercantile  and  manufacturing  industry  and  wealth,  and  in 
those  improvements,  and  the  establishment  of  those  institutions,  which  mark 
individual,  as  well  as  social,  advancement.  In  the  region  beyond  the 
mountains,  in  the  bare  fact  of  the  population  of  the  desert,  and  the  con 
version  of  it  into  habitable  country,  the  miracle  of  the  times  was  seen.  But 
these  and  other  facts  will  be  apparent  as  our  narrative  proceeds,  and  we 
now  turn  our  attention  specially  to  the  energetic  and  enlightened  enterprise 
of  the  North. 

One  (unhappily)  distinctive  feature  in  the  political  partisanship  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  ease  with  which  men  change  sides,  and  apparently 
disregard  all  consistency,  save  that  of  being  uniformly  with  the  majority. 
We,  of  course,  speak  of  the  undistinguished  classes, — the  rank  and  file  of 
parties ;  although  instances  are  not  awanting  of  more  illustrious  "  converts," 
— such  as  John  Quincy  Adams  and  John  Randolph. 

Many  adequate  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  mobility  in  politics.  The 
radical  diversity  of  parties  (in  general)  is  not  so  broad  and  deep  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  a  man  to  question  on  which  side  of  the  boundary  line  he 
ought  to  be.  Obscure  and  unconscious  "  hero-worship,"  in  many  cases,  goes 
further  than  attachment  to  political  theories.  The  influence  of  "  interests  " 
(agricultural  or  commercial)  upon  personal  politics ;  and  again,  that  of  tend 
encies  (French  or  English)  in  foreign  relations,  were  always  such  as  might 
properly  produce  a  seeming  tergiversation.  But,  beside  and  beyond  all  these, 
the  uncomfortable  and  discreditable  fact  stands,— that  whenever  the  supreme 
power  in  the  Union  has  passed  into  the  keeping  of  another  party,  that  party 
has  received  large  accessions  in  number. 

Such  was  the  experience  of  the  Republican  party  when  Jefferson  ascended 
the  Presidential  chair  ;  and  at  that  time,  the  vacillation  which  has  been 
noted  really  commenced;  since  then  the  position  of  parties,  in  respect  of 
government  patronage,  was  so  altered,  as  to  afford  a  powerful  and  pecuniary 
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inducement  to  the  revision  of  their  political  opinions,  to  those  who  were,  not    CHAP. 
well-grounded  therein. 
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j\ew  Jcmgland,  and  the  north-eastern  region  generally,  was  the  head-  toisoa. 
quarters  of  Federalism,  —  as  we  have  seen  ;  and  it  is  not  needful  to  enlarge 
upon  the  reasons  for  the  peculiar  growth  of  that  creed  there,  after  the  many 
occasions  we  have  had  to  notice  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  influ 
ences  by  which  that  character  had  been  moulded.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen  Dc- 
mocratical  principles  thriving  in  Vermont,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  there 
was  any  thing  in  their  soil,  or  sky,  in  the  occupations,  or  even  in  the  eccle 
siastical  predilections  of  the  inhabitants,  to  prevent  similar  principles  from 
making  way  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  or  Con 
necticut.  Not  all  the  men  of  that  quarter  would  be  animated  by  the  sturdy 
spirit  of  conservative  progression,  which  marked  the  descendants  of  the  re 
fugees  for  conscience'  sake. 

Professor  Tucker  has  thus  recorded  the  advent  of  the  "  awakening  "  we 
speak  of.  "  The  change  in  public  sentiment,  which  had  brought  about  the 
election  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  which  had  been  so  manifest  in  the  middle 
States,  was  found  this  summer  [1801]  to  extend  to  New  England.  In  Rhode 
Island  the  Republican  party  obtained  the  ascendency,  and  in  all  the  other 
Eastern  States  they  had  a  great  accession  of  strength."  This  statement  is 
based  upon  Jefferson's  letters,  as  much  (at  least)  as  on  personal  knowledge  ; 
and  from  them  we  may  gather  a  few  passages,  of  interest  and  worth  enough 
to  merit  preservation  here,  —  but  which  must  be  read  with  the  remembrance 
of  the  sanguine  disposition  of  the  writer,  and  his  habit  of  looking  out  for  tri 
umphs  to  his  party,  until  he  beheld  many  that  were  not  to  be,  as  though  they 
actually  had  occurred. 

Before  he  had  been  installed  at  Washington  three  weeks,  he  wrote;  — 
"  The  Eastern  States  will  be  the  last  to  come  over,  on  account  of  the  dominion 
of  the  clergy,  who  had  got  a  smell  of  union  between  Church  and  State,  and 
began  to  indulge  reveries  which  can  never  be  realized  in  the  present  state 
of  science.  If,  indeed,  they  could  have  prevailed  on  us  to  view  all  advances 
in  science  as  dangerous  innovations,  and  to  look  back  to  the  opinions  and 
practices  of  our  forefathers,  instead  of  looking  forward  for  improvement,  a 
promising  groundwork  would  have  been  laid.  But  I  am  in  hopes  their  good 
sense  will  dictate  to  them,  that  since  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  them, 
they  had  better  go  to  the  mountain  ;  that  they  will  find  their  interest  in  ac 
quiescing  in  the  liberty  and  science  of  their  country  ;  and  that  the  Christian 
religion,  when  divested  of  the  rags  in  which  they  have  enveloped  it,  and 
brought  to  the  original  purity  and  simplicity  of  its  benevolent  institutor,  is  a 
religion,  of  all  others,  most  friendly  to  liberty,  science,  and  the  freest  expan 
sion  of  the  human  mind." 

The  reproof  contained  in  these  sentences  ought  to  have  had  all  the  more 
weight,  because  they  were  penned  by  Jefferson,  whose  attempts  to  reduce 
"  the  Christian  religion,"  or  at  least  the  New  Testament,  "  to  the  original 
purity  and  simplicity  of  its  benevolent  institutor,"  were  quite  upon  a  par 
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ci^Ap-  with  the  miracle  of  going  to  the  mountain,  which  would  not  come  to  the 
prophet. 
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to  IMS.  To  Elbridge  Gerry,  about  the  same  time,  he  confided  such  vaticinations  as 
these,  which  would  not  have  been  unworthy  of  the  hapless  Mr.  Wood. 
"  Your  part  of  the  Union,  though  as  absolutely  Republican  as  ours,  had  drunk 
deeper  of  the  delusion,  and  is  therefore  slower  in  recovering  from  it.  The 
aegis  of  government,  and  the  temples  of  religion  and  justice,  have  all  been 
prostituted  there  to  roll  us  back  to  the  times  when  we  burnt  witches  ;  but  your 
people  will  rise  again.  They  will  awake,  like  Samson  from  his  sleep,  and 
carry  away  the  gates  and  posts  of  the  city.  You,  my  friend,  are  destined  to 
rally  them  again.  *  *  *  But  their  Coryphaei  arc  incurable.  I  expect 
little  from  them." 

Gideon  Granger,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  afterwards  appointed  postmaster, 
was  thus  addressed  some  six  weeks  later  :  "  A  new  subject  of  congratulation  has 
arisen  ;  I  mean  the  regeneration  of  Rhode  Island.  I  hope  it  is  the  beginning 
of  that  resurrection  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  New  England,  which  rises  for  life 
eternal.  According  to  natural  order,  Vermont  will  emerge  next,  because  least, 
after  Rhode  Island,  under  the  yoke  of  hierocracy.  The  clergy,  who  have 
missed  their  union  with  the  state ;  the  Anglo-men,  who  have  missed  their 
union  with  England  ;  and  the  political  adventurers,  who  have  the  chance  of 
swindling  and  plunder  in  the  Avaste  of  public  money; — will  never  cease  to 
bawl,  on  the  breaking  up  of  their  sanctuary.  But  among  the  people  the 
schism  is  healed,  and  with  tender  treatment  the  wound  will  not  re-open. 
Their  quondam  leaders  have  been  astounded  with  the  suddenness  of  their  de 
sertion  ;  and  their  silence  and  appearance  of  acquiescence  have  proceeded, 
not  from  a  thought  of  joining  us,  but  the  uncertainty  what  ground  to 
take." 

His  outlawing  or  proscription  of  "  the  Essex  men,"  and  his  request  for  a 
list  of  victims,  addressed  to  Levi  Lincoln,  we  quoted  in  the  first  chapter  of 
this  Book.  In  the  same  letter  he  says  ; — "  Our  gradual  reformations  [mean 
ing,  removals  of  Federalists  from  official  posts,  on  the  sole  ground  of  differ 
ence  of  political  creed ;]  seem  to  produce  good  effects  every  where  except  in 
Connecticut.  Their  late  session  of  legislature  has  been  more  intolerant  than 
all  others.  We  must  meet  them  with  equal  intolerance.  When  they  will 
give  a  share  in  the  State  offices,  they  shall  be  replaced  in  a  share  of  the 
general  offices.  Till  then  we  must  follow  their  example.  [Jefferson  forgot,  as 
his  habit  was,  that  he  was  the  aggressor,  and  had  set  Connecticut  the  ex 
ample.]  Mr.  Goodrich's  removal  has  produced  a  bitter  remonstrance,  with 
much  personality  against  the  two  Bishops.  I  am  sincerely  sorry  to  see  the 
inflexibility  of  the  Federal  spirit  there,  for  I  cannot  believe  they  are  all 
monarchists ! 

"  Mr.  Goodrich's  removal  "  was  from  the  post  of  Collector  at  New  Haven  ; 
his  successor  being,  as  we  said  in  the  earlier  chapter,  one  Bishop,  who  was  so 
old  and  dim-sighted  that  he  could  with  difficulty  write  his  own  name,  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  duties  of  the  office  to  his  son.  This  it  was,  that  pro- 
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clucccl  the  "  bitter  remonstrance  ;"  in  reply  to  which  he  wrote  the  vindication    c  H^AP. 
of  his  conduct  we  have  before  referred  to  and  quoted. 

Of  this  vindication  he  says,  writing  a  month  later  to  Levi  Lincoln  again ; — 
"  I  am  glad  to  learn  from  you,  that  the  answer  to  New  Haven  had  a  good 
effect  in  Massachusetts  on  the  Republicans,  and  no  ill  effects  on  the  sincere 
Federalists."  And  he  adds ;  "  I  am  much  pleased  with  your  information 
that  the  Republican  Federalists  are  still  coming  in  to  the  desired  union.  The 
Eastern  newspapers  had  given  me  a  different  impression,  because  I  supposed 
the  printers  knew  the  taste  of  their  customers,  and  cooked  their  dishes  to  their 
palates.  The  '  Palladium '  is  understood  to  be  the  clerical  paper,  and  from 
the  clergy  I  expect  no  mercy."  Fisher  Ames  contributed  some  of  his  eloquent 
warnings  against  Jefferson's  policy  to  the  "  Palladium." 

Jefferson  further  says,  concerning  the  "  removals  :" — "  The  clamour  which 
has  been  raised  will  not  provoke  me  to  remove  one  more,  nor  deter  me  from 
removing  one  less,  than  if  not  a  word  had  been  said  on  the  subject.  In 
Massachusetts,  you  may  rest  assured,  great  moderation  will  be  used.  [But 
why  ?  if  what  he  had  j  ust  saicl  was  true.  And  what  about  "  the  Essex  Junto."] 
Indeed,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware, 
arc  the  only  States  where  any  thing  considerable  is  desired." 

Rather  more  than  one  year  later,  writing  to  Livingston,  who  was  then 
ambassador  at  Paris,  he  marks  the  progress  of  the  conversion,  a  little  more 
strongly,  perhaps,  than  facts  warranted,  thus  : — "  There  cannot  be  a  doubt, 
that  were  a  Presidential  election  to  come  on  this  day,  they  [the  Federalists] 
would  certainly  have  but  three  New  England  States,  and  about  half-a-dozen 
votes"  elsewhere.  "Were  all  the  States  to  elect  by  a  general  ticket,  they 
would  have  but  three  out  of  sixteen  States.  And  these  three  are  coming  up 
slowly.  We  do,  indeed,  consider  Jersey  and  Delaware  as  rather  doubtful." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  means  employed  to  hasten  this 
progress  of  Republican  opinion,  in  the  Federalist  section  of  the  country. 
The  example  made  of  the  Collector  at  New  Haven,  and  the  instructions 
given  to  Levi  Lincoln,  make  the  plans  adopted  by  the  Executive  to  forward 
the  interests  of  his  party,  by  increasing  their  numbers,  perfectly  clear  and 
intelligible  by  all  who  understand  the  nature  of  the  case ;  arid  to  no  others 
can  it  be  made  plain.  Yet  all  may  gather  some  notion  of  the  matter  from 
the  following  sentences,  which  occur  in  the  answer  of  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  Governor,  Christopher  Gore, 
delivered  in  the  month  of  June,  1809;  when  the  whole  course  of  Jefferson's 
policy,  and  its  effect  upon  the  country  at  large,  were  before  them. 

"We  feel  sincere  pleasure,"  they  say,  "in  the  assurance  of  the  observance, 
on  the  part  of  your  Excellency,  of  those  great  fundamental  principles  of  the 
constitution,  and  of  all  Republican  governments,  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  denied  in  argument,  nor  violated  in  practice.  We  rejoice  in  a  recur- 
rrncc  to  the  first  principles  of  the  social  compact;  that  all  power  resides  in 
the  whole  people  ;  that  government  is  instituted  for  their  (  protection,  safety, 
prosperity,  and  happiness,'  and  '  not  for  the  profit,  honour,  or  private  interest 

3  P  2 
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c  H^A  P.   of  any  one  man,  family,  or  class  of  men ;'  in  short,  that  offices  of  honour  or 

-       '  -  emolument  are  not  intended  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  party,  but  to  promote 

to  1809.    the  public  good.     They  ought  not  to  be  bestowed  as  BRIBES,  to  induce  or 

reward  political  fidelity  or   apostasy ;    but   to  place   the  public   interest  in 

the  charge  of  men,  whose  principles  and  feeling  secure  their  interest  in  its 

support." 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  a  local  party,  or  clique,  (if  we  may 
employ  that  word  in  a  sense  not  altogether  unfavourable,)  to  which  John 
Adams  seems  to  have  given  the  designation  of  "the  Essex  Junto;"  a  title 
adopted  by  Jefferson,  and  used  by  him  frequently,  when  speaking  of  the 
opponents  of  the  policy  of  his  Administration  in  Massachusetts,  both  during 
his  Presidency,  and  that  of  his  friend  and  successor,  Madison.  And  we 
promised  some  further  notice  of  them,  in  the  present  place. 

Sullivan's  vindicatory  reference  to  this  party  may  be  quoted  here,  although 
it  is  not  very  correct,  nor  indeed  sufficiently  definite  to  answer  his  purpose 
entirely.  "  Mr.  Jefferson,"  he  says,  ((  mentions  in  his  writings  '  the  Essex 
Junto,'  with  much  reproach.  What  persons  he  meant  by  this  party  dis 
tinction,  he  did  not  know  himself.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  practice  to 
throw  out  defamatory  remarks,  to  fix  as  they  might.  [This  "  defamatory 
remark,"  however,  was  "  thrown  out,"  and  "  fixed  "  too,  by  John  Adams ; 
and  Jefferson,  who  found  himself  opposed  by  the  same  knot  of  active  and 
influential  men,  employed  his  rival's  term  of  reproach  to  designate  them. 
Adams  certainly  knew  whom  he  meant ;  and  it  is  not  certain  that  Jefferson 
did  not  know.]  It  is  well  remembered,  that  there  were  intelligent  men  in 
the  county  of  Essex,  who  were  stedfast  friends  of  the  Washington  Adminis 
tration,  and  who  supported  that  of  John  Adams,  though  without  unqualified 
approbation.  [They  went  further  than  is  implied  here,  in  opposition  to  John 
Adams,  at  the  latter  part  of  his  term  of  office.]  These  men  had  intimate 
friends  and  associates  in  Boston,  who  thought  as  they  did.  They  were, 
unitedly,  sincere  and  uncompromising  opponents  of  Jeffersonism,  in  all  its 
forms.  Their  political  merits  and  demerits  may  depend  on  this.  [Scarcely  so, 
we  think;  for  even  Jefferson's  policy  at  times  coincided  with  the  clear  require 
ments  of  wisdom  and  duty ;  and  it  did  not  follow,  that,  because  Jefferson 
maintained  friendship  with  France  as  one  et  principle  "  of  his  political  creed, 
friendship  with  France  should  never,  by  any  possibility,  be  desirable,  or 
right.  Yet  so,  it  appears,  "the  Essex  Junto"  thought.]  If  the  Adminis 
trations  of  Washington  and  Adams  were  right,  they  were  right.  [This  is  a 
most  unsatisfactory  test.]  If  devotion  to  France,  merely  because  it  was 
France  ;  and  hatred  of  England,  merely  because  it  was  England;  regardless 
of  duty  or  interest  as  to  their  own  country,  were  wrong;  they  were  right,  as 
subsequent  events  most  clearly  proved."  Still,  they  offered  an  almost  factious 
opposition  to  Adams'  Convention  with  Napoleon,  after  he  had  exacted  as 
ample  reprisals  and  apologies  for  the  hostilities  and  insults  of  France,  as  a 
power  like  the  United  States  could  from  such  a  power  as  France  ;  and  it  was 
this  that  irritated  Adams. 
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"They  were   men,"  he   proceeds,  "  and  like  other   men   might   feel  and    CHAP. 
express  indignation   at  the  abuse   and   perversion  of  power  to  mere  party  - 
purposes ;    and  might  have  desired  to  see  power   properly  restrained  and    to  iso9. 
rightly  applied  ;  and  may  have  expressed  more   decidedly  than  some  others 
did  their  own  opinions.    But  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  real  cause  of  these  opinions. 
[We  must  protest  against  this  dictum;  and  defend  this  remarkable  "lamb," 
from  the  Federalist  "  wolf,"  who  now  is  bent  upon  destroying  him,  upon  any 
pretext,  or  none!]      If  he  was  a  wise  and  honest  statesman,  and  deserved  the 
confidence  and  gratitude  of  his  country,  the  Essex  Junto  were  wrong.    [This 
is  a  manifest  ignoratio  elenchiJ]    If  he  was  practically  the  enemy  of  the  national 
Constitution,  and  merely  the  chief  of  a  party,  and  not  the  President  of  the 
United    States, — they  were   right."     And  this  is  a  repetition   of   the   same 
"Fallacy." 

At  the  same  time  Adams'  irritable  vain-glory  betrayed  him  into  great 
unfairness  against  the  Essex  men ;  and  Fisher  Ames,  who  was  unquestionably 
one  of  the  "  Junto,"  had  some  ground  for  what  he  said  to  another  leader  of 
the  old  Federalists.  "  You  will  at  length  clearly  discern  *  *  the  whole 
plan  of  a  certain  great  man.  It  is  by  prating  about  impartiality,  Americanism, 
liberty,  and  equality,  to  gull  the  weak  among  the  Feds.  Half  the  wealthy  can 
bo  made  to  repine,  that  talent  without  wealth  take  the  right  hand  of  them. 
Purse-pride  works  in  Boston.  [We  must  pause  to  observe  this  early  develop 
ment  of  what  has  now  in  1854  got  into  print,  in  imitation,  or  rather  parody, 
of  the  "  Royal  Blue  "  and  "  Red  Books,"  and  the  "  Peerages,"  of  the  old 
country, — so  many  thousands  of  dollars  realized,  (not  so  much  man's  work 
heartily  done,)  taking  the  place  of  the  pedigree  and  "  quarterings,"  of  Burke 
and  Dod  !]  Purse-pride  works  in  Boston.  They  are  vexed  that  an  Essex 
Junto  should  be  more  regarded,  than  the  men  whose  credit  in  money-matters 
so  far  outweighs  them.  The  Federalists  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  a  party." 

Before  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  we  shall  see,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  the  reproaches  of  the  Federalist  President  had  been  justified  by  the 
Junto,  and,  indeed,  by  many  who  could  not  have  aspired  to  belong  to  it. 
And  yet  more  plainly,  how  events  justified  the  Junto!  For,  during  the 
Presidency  of  Jefferson,  France  was  changed  from  a  wild  Republic,  bent 
upon  delivering  the  nations,  and  inspired  with  fanaticism,  at  least,  about  her 
Mission,  into  a  consolidated  despotism,  crushing  and  tyrannizing  over  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe, — except  Great  Britain. 

As  for  John  Adams,  he  appears  to  have  summed  up  in  one  spiteful  sentence, 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Cunningham,  written  near  the  end  of  Jefferson's  rule, 
to  explain  why  some  attempt  to  vindicate  the  tergiversation  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  which  Cunningham  had  penned,  had  not  appeared  in  the  Boston 
papers.  :c  The  four  Federal  papers,"  he  asserts,  "  are  under  the  imprimatur 
of  an  oligarchy  of  purse-proud  speculators,  as  despotic  as  the  thirty  tyrants 
of  Athens ! " 

But  since  we  must  recur  to  this  subject  in  the  present  chapter,  and  when 
we  narrate  the  story  of  "  the  Second  war,"  we  may  turn  to  some  notices  of 
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CHAP.    New  England,  afforded  us  by  one  of  the  Essex  men,  Fisher  Ames,  and  re- 

-  lating  to  the  period  we  are  now  reviewing. 

"to  1809.  "Constitutions,"  said  he,  "are  hut  paper;  society  is  the  substratum  of 
government.  The  New  England  state  of  society  is  the  best  security  to  us, 
and  mediately,  to  the  United  States,  for  a  government  favourable  to  liberty  and 
order.  The  chance  of  these  is  almost  exclusively  from  their  morals,  know 
ledge,  manners,  and  equal  diffusion  of  property,  added  to  town  governments 
and  clergy,  all  circumstances  inestimable."  And  yet,  Jefferson  had  much 
reason  on  his  side,  in  his  views  of  the  influence  of  this  same  "  clergy." 

Writing  to  a  friend  in  1803,  Ames  said,  when  speculating  on  the  proba 
bilities  of  effective  opposition  to  Jefferson's  Democratic  policy; — "Connecti 
cut  is  sound  enough  perhaps ;  for  if  Democracy  were  less  in  that  State, 
Federalism  would  sink  with  them  as  in  the  other  States.  But  their  first  men 
are  compelled  to  come  forward  in  self-defence.  They  are  in  the  Federal 
army,  what  the  Immortals  were  in  the  Persian,  or  the  Sacred  Band  under 
Pelopidas.  I  will  not  mention  Vermont.  Rhode  Island  is  not  to  be  spoken 
of  by  anybody.  But  New  Hampshire,  old  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut, 
are  too  important  to  deforced  into  a  revolution ;  and  at  present,  appearances 
do  not  indicate  that  they  will  join  in  hastening  it  on  willingly. 

"  For  these,  and  other  reasons,"  he  adds,  "  I  think  our  condition  may  not 
soon  be  changed  so  essentially  as,  in  like  critical  circumstances,  it  would  be 
in  any  other  country  "  He  had  before  remarked, — "  I  am  far  from  despair 
ing  of  our  commonwealth.  It  is  true  our  notions  are  pestilent  and  silly. 
But  we  have  been  cured  already,  in  fourteen  years,  of  more  of  them,  than  a 
civil  war  and  ten  pitched  battles  would  have  eradicated  from  France."  So 
he  concludes  in  a  tone,  a  long  way  removed  from  despair  ; — "  We  shall  lose, 
indeed,  almost  every  thing,  but  my  hope  is,  that  we  shall  save  something ,  and 
preserve  it  long."  He  was,  however,  somewhat  disappointed. 

In  his  Essay  on  "  the  Dangers  of  American  Liberty,"  composed  in  1805, 
the  same  writer  thus  discourses  ; — "  It  is  even  the  boast  of  multitudes,  that 
our  system  of  government  is  a  pure  democracy.  What  is  there  left  that  can 
check  its  excesses  or  retard  the  velocity  of  its  fall  ?  *  *  Are  we  to  be 
sheltered  by  the  force  of  ancient  manners  ?  *  *  Where  is  any  vestige  of 
those  manners  left  but  in  New  England  ?  And  even  in  New  England  their 
authority  is  contested,  and  their  purity  debased  ?  *  *  We  are  changing, 

and  if  Democracy  triumphs  in  New  England,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  in 
a  few  years  we  shall  be  as  prone  to  disclaim  our  great  progenitors,  as  they  (if 
they  should  return  again  to  the  earth)  with  grief  and  shame  to  disown  their 
degenerate  descendants." 

These  passages,  we  must  confess, — although  the  spirit  of  them  is  infinitely 
superior  to  that  which  animated  their  most  extremely  opposed  antagonists, — 
afford  almost  a  sufficient  defence  of  some  of  the  bitter  observations  of  ex- 
President  Adams,  in  one  of  his  Cunningham  Letters,  written  in  1808 
:{  The  Federalists,  by  their  intolerance,  have  gone  far  towards  justifying,  or 
at  least  excusing,  Jefferson  for  his ;  and  for  the  future,  it  seems  to  be  estab- 
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lishcd  as  a  principle,  that  our  government  is  for  ever  to  be,  not  a  national  but    c  IT  A  p. . 
a  party  government.     *     *     *     I  own  to  vou,  I  have  so  little  confidence  in  — 

AT)    1 R01 

the  wisdom,  prudence,  or  virtue  of  either  party,  that  I  should  be  nearly  as    to  isos. 
willing  that  one  should  be  absolute  and  unchecked,  as  the  other." 

To  what  a  height  of  animosity  party-spirit  ran  in  "  the  Empire  State,"  we 
have  alluded  again  and  again  :  and  in  one  chapter  on  the  progress  of  the 
Union,  in  this  book,  we  have  been  compelled  to  give  some  particulars  of  the 
contests  to  which  it  gave  birth, — for  the  melancholy  affair  between  Hamilton 
and  Burr,  although  originating  in  a  local  dispute,  was  of  universal  interest. 
Some  matters  of  a  less  exciting  nature  must  be  recorded  in  this  place. 

The  State  constitution  of  New  York  had,  in  addition  to  two  legislative 
bodies,  provided  two  councils  to  assist  the  governor  in  his  executive  and 
legislative  functions.  One  was  designated  the  "  Council  of  Appointment," 
and  its  concurrence  and  advice  was  requisite  in  filling  all  the  government 
offices  of  the  State.  The  other  was  the  "  Council  of  Revision,"  which  exer 
cised  its  powers  in  determining,  with  the  governor,  whether  or  not  the 
enactments  of  the  legislature  should  be  stamped  with  the  authority  of  laws. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  singular  arrangement  of  parties  in  New  York,  both 
topographically  and  otherwise,  Jay,  (who  was  a  Federalist,)  though  elected 
in  1798  by  a  triumphant  majority,  found  himself,  in  1800,  opposed  by  a 
majority  in  both  Houses,  and  encumbered  with  a  Council  of  Appointment, 
whereof  the  greater  number  of  members  were  of  the  dominant  party. 

Dewitt  Clinton,  who  was  one  of  this  Council,  asserted  for  himself  and  his 
colleagues  an  equal  right  with  the  governor,  both  of  naming  the  candidates, 
and  of  proposing  the  removal  of  holders  of  offices,  in  the  State.  Jay  insisted 
that  the  Council  had  no  other  powers  than  those  of  confirming  or  rejecting 
names  proposed  by  himself  as  governor ;  and  to  prevent  the  Council  from 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  majority,  he  adjourned  their 
meeting,  and  refused  to  convene  them  again. 

"  He  then,"  says  the  biographer  of  Dewitt  Clinton,  whose  full  narrative 
we  follow  here,  "  submitted  the  question  to  the  legislature,  asking  for  an 
explanatory  law ;  but  that  body,  under  the  impression  that  it  possessed  no 
powers  in  the  premises,  recommended  the  call  of  a  convention,  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  the  question.  The  convention  assembled,  accordingly ;  and  the 
views  of  Clinton  prevailed." 

"  It  is  due  to  the  truth  of  history,"  is  added  after  some  natural  and 
emphatic  expressions  of  gratulation  at  the  triumph,  "  to  say,  that  the  conse 
quences  of  this  decision  were  injurious  to  the  public  interests,  and  were  the 
cause  of  that  bitterness  of  party-spirit,  which  has  made  the  citizens  of  other 
States  stigmatize  the  politics  of  New  York  as  ferocious."  The  Democrats 
had  now  the  entire  command  of  the  State,  and  to  Clinton  was  secured 
"  absolute  supremacy." 

The  same  impartial  writer  states, — that  the  party  consolidated  its  victory, 
"  by  a  system  of  discipline  of  the  most  rigid  and  efficient  character.  All  who 
numbered  themselves  as  its  members  were  required  to  yield  implicit  obedience 
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CHAP,   to  the  will  of  its  majority;  that  majority  was  made  to  move  at  the  beck  of 
-  committees,  which  concentrated  the  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals. 

A.  D.  1801    ^  .      .  .  .         f  „   ,   .  , 

to  1809.  .Denunciation  as  a  traitor  was  the  late  ot  him  who  ventured  to  act  in  con 
formity  to  his  individual  opinion,  when  it  did  not  meet  with  the  general 
sanction.  So  powerful  was  this  system  of  organization,  that  all  opposition 
finally  ceased;  and  the  only  question  was, — which  of  two  divisions  was  in 
reality  the  Democratic  party." 

For,  as  we  have  seen,  Aaron  Burr,  by  his  superior  skill  in  intrigue,  by  his 
matchless  audacity,  and  the  adroitness  with  which  he  availed  himself,  to  the 
last,  of  every  thing  that  could  be  turned  to  his  own  account,  contrived  to 
collect  a  band  of  adherents ;  and  went  some  way  in  organizing  an  imperium 
of  his  own,  within  the  limits  of  that  of  the  more  powerful  and  dignified 
leader — Clinton.  The  assassination  of  Hamilton  in  that  miscalled  "  honour 
able  meeting,"  by  Burr,  did  little  to  assuage  the  animosity  of  this  intestine 
conflict;  and  in  1807  the  schism  had  proceeded  to  such  a  length  that  the 
antagonists  of  the  older  section  were  able  to  displace  Dewitt  Clinton  from 
the  mayoralty  of  New  York  city,  and  to  elect  a  partisan  of  their  own  in 
his  room.  To  this  subject  we  must  return,  later  in  the  chapter. 

Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  showed  also,  each  in  its  own  way,  its  par 
ticipation  in  the  "  regeneration  "  of  the  Union.  In  the  former  State,  the 
example  set  by  New  Hampshire,  of  impeaching  a  judge,  (in  that  case  right 
fully  enough,  for  he  proved  insane,  and  there  was  no  other  way  of  removing 
him,)  was  improved  upon,  and  Addison,  the  principal  judge  of  the  Western 
District,  was  prosecuted  before  the  legislature  of  the  State,  and,  after  a  trial, 
in  which  the  senate  behaved  with  most  unbecoming  unfairness,  was  sentenced 
to  lose  his  office,  and  to  be  incapable  of  sitting  as  judge  in  any  court  in 
Pennsylvania,  ever  after.  The  occasion  of  this  trial,  the  form  of  impeachment, 
the  conduct  of  it,  and  the  unjust  condemnation,  were  all  expressions  of 
mere  party  spleen;  and  reflect  most  severely  upon  the  character  and  principles 
of  the  disciples  of  the  President  in  Pennsylvania.  Encouraged  by  their  suc 
cess  in  this  exploit,  and  by  Jefferson's  continual  tirades  against  the  Judiciary, 
the  Assembly  proceeded  to  impeach  three  of  the  four  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  State ;  and  they  petitioned  the  governor, — the  same  M'Kean 
of  whose  Democratic  doings  we  have  heard  in  an  earlier  chapter,  to  remove 
the  fourth.  This,  however,  he  refused  to  do ;  and  although  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  voted  the  three  impeached  judges  guilty,  it  did  not  amount  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number,  and  they  were  in  consequence  acquitted. 

M'Kean,  it  appears,  was  amongst  the  number  of  those  who  were  not 
disposed  to  go  to  the  full  length  of  insolent  triumph,  that  the  great  body  of 
the  Republican  party  desired,  and  he,  with  the  few  others  whose  heads  were 
not  turned  by  their  victory  over  the  Federalists,  was  now  as  energetically 
vilified  by  the  notorious  "Aurora,"  as  John  Adams  himself  had  been.  Dr. 
Leib,  one  of  the  hireling  scribblers  whom  Jefferson  had  inspired,  when  he 
was  leader  of  the  Opposition,  assisted  in  this  newspaper  war  against  the 
once  lauded  and  trusted  Democratic  governor ;  and  another  newspaper  was 
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established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  vindicating  him       The  villanous  character    CHAP. 
of  this  conflict  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  imagine  ;  we  have  no  desire  to  — ; 
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inquire  too  deeply  into  its  sanguinary  and  infamous  scurrilities.  to  iso». 

One  practical  proposal  alone,  which  was  broached  in  the  course  of  this 
paper  war,  requires  mention  ; — the  Legislature  was  memorialized  to  summon 
a  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  State  constitution  ;  particularly 
in  respect  of  the  term  of  office  for  which  the  senators  were  elected,  the  patron 
age  engaged  by  the  governor,  and  period  for  which  the  judges  were  ap 
pointed.  This  petition  was  not  successful ;  for  the  moderate  section,  which 
supported  M'Kean,  being  assisted  by  the  Federalists,  presented  such  a  front 
at  the  elections,  as  quite  discomfited  the  ultra-Democrats,  in  spite  of  the  fury 
of  the  "  Aurora  "  and  its  compeers,  and  the  support  of  Thomas  Paine  ;  and 
"Constitutionalism"  (as  the  M'Kean  party  styled  their  own  opinions) 
triumphed.  The  ardent  "Friends  of  the  People"  (so  the  Ultras  had 
designated  themselves)  now  found  themselves  li  removed  "  from  their  offices  ; 
and  as  the  "  Aurora,"  without  the  least  intention  to  be  witty,  exclaimed,  a 
"  new  reign  of  terror"  began.  Duune  found  it  so  in  another  sense  than  he 
expected,  for  he  received  an  admonition,  in  the  shape  of  the  preliminaries  of 
a  trial  for  libel, — which  was  made  the  more  complete  by  the  moderation  with 
which  the  Federalist  judge  (one  of  M'Kean's  new  appointments)  adminis 
tered  it. 

Not  discouraged,  however,  but  rather  inflamed  by  this  effect  of  their  de 
feat,  and  especially  indignant  at  the  part  the  Federalists  had  taken  in  it,  the 
"Friends  of  trie  People"  rallied  once  more,  and  obtained  some  slight  ad 
vantages  over  the  Constitutionalists ;  which  they  endeavoured  to  turn  to  ac 
count  by  purging  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  Anglicisms,  which  had  remained 
there  in  spite  of  every  attempt  to  dislodge  them.  But  foiled  by  the  governor, 
they  directed  their  wrath  against  him ;  and  though  they  could  not  procure 
his  impeachment,  they  were  gratified  by  seeing  the  Federalists  detach  them 
selves  from  his  alliance. 

We  do  not  hear  in  Pennsylvania  of  one  accompaniment  to  the  State  contests 
of  New  York, — the  duels.  That  between  Burr  and  Hamilton  was  not  the 
only  one,  nor  indeed  the  only  fatal  one.  Dewitt  Clinton  was  engaged  in 
one,  with  a  friend  and  partisan  of  Burr,  who  afterwards  figured  in  his  "  con 
spiracy ;"  in  which  (just  as  in  that  which  procured  for  his  principal  the  re 
pute  cf  a  murderer)  not  wounded  honour,  insanely  seeking  reparation,  was 
seen,  so  much  as  personal  spite  endeavouring  to  wreak  itself  on  an  enemy. 
We  are  happy  to  know  that  on  this  occasion  Clinton  put  an  end  to  the  com 
bat  ;  and  that  on  another,  being  challenged  for  words  spoken  in  debate,  he 
laid  the  matter  before  the  Senate,  W7ho  committed  the  challengers  for  breach 
of  privilege,  and  did  not  release  them  without  an  ample  apology. 

The  split  in  the  Republican  party  of  New  York,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  after  being  partly  healed  by  the  entire  ruin  of  Burr,  was 
re-opened,  and  assumed  a  much  more  alarming  appearance,  in  consequence 
of  the  divided  interests  of  the  Clintons  and  the  Livingstons  in  certain  bank- 
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ing  establishments.  We  will  not  anticipate  in  this  place  the  discussion  of 
the  banking  system,  which  we  shall  be  compelled  to  enter  upon  when  we 
arrive  at  the  times,  in  which  all  the  energies  of  Congress,  and  the  whole 
force  of  the  Federal  government,  were  occupied  in  the  settlement  of  questions 
of  this  nature.  Neither  would  it  be  possible  to  indicate  here  the  nature  of 
the  questions  which  so  long  distressed  and  divided  the  Legislature  of  the 
country. 

In  New  York  it  was  a  struggle  to  secure,  what  would  have  been  in  effect 
a  monopoly ;  which  society  is  always  in  danger  of,  when  commerce  is  the 
great  motive  power  and  spring  of  action.  And  in  the  biography  of  Dewitt 
Clinton  the  incident  is  thus  recorded. 

"  This  privilege  of  banking,  under  an  Act  of  Incorporation,  had  hitherto 
been  granted  by  the  legislature  with  great  parsimony.  In  the  city  of  New 
York  no  more  than  one  bank  had  received  the  direct  sanction  of  that  body, 
[the  State  legislature,]  and  another  had  exercised  the  powers  by  a  free 
construction  of  privileges  granted  avowedly  for  a  very  different  purpose. 
*  *  *  A  charter  was  of  great  value  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
it.  In  the  attempt  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Incorporation  for  a  new  bank,  money, 
promises,  and  other  means  of  corruption  were  not  spared.  Among  other 
agents,  a  member  of  the  Senate  itself  was  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  acting 
from  corrupt  motives,  and  was  notoriously  the  channel  by  which  others  were 
tempted.  As  soon  as  Clinton  became  aware  of  the  circumstances,  he  moved 
an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  his  colleague,  and  after  some  proceedings  in 
prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  the  senator  found  it  expedient  to  resign  his  seat, 
rather  than  incur  the  consequences  of  an  examination." 

The  biographer  praises  his  hero  for  having,  by  this  means,  "  boldly  at 
tempted  to  stem  at  its  source  that  current  of  corruption  which  afterwards 
degraded  the  State,"  and  for  having  also  originated  a  "  third  estate  "  (so  to 
speak) — the  Lobby,  "  which,  although  unknown  to  the  constitution  and  laws, 
at  times  controlled  the  actions  of  the  constituted  Chambers." 

Justice  demands  the  insertion  of  a  comment  upon  this  affair,  which  reduces 
to  its  proper  limits  the  credit  due  to  this  senator  for  his  zeal  against  corrup 
tion.  "  The  apparent  horror  of  the  Clintonians  at  this  discovery,"  (that  of 
the  bribery,  &c.,  and  the  other  disclosures  of  the  "inquiry"  spoken  of 
above, )  says  Hildreth,  "  would  have  seemed  more  real,  had  not  similar,  if 
not  the  very  same,  expedients  been  employed  but  two  years  before,  in  ob 
taining  the  charter  of  the  Democratic  State  Bank  "  by  that  very  party. 

Federalism  in  New  York,  despairing  of  effecting  any  thing  by  independent 
action,  leagued  itself  with  the  least  objectionable  section  of  the  Republican 
party,— the  Clintonians.  And  it  was  by  this  help,  that  although  Dewitt 
Clinton  lost  the  mayoralty,  as  we  have  seen,  the  candidate  for  the  governor 
ship  put  forward  by  the  Clintons,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  was  carried,  in  op 
position,  not  only  to  the  Lewisite,  or  Livingstonian,  candidate,  but  also  to 
Rufus  King,  whom  the  more  consistent  and  stedfast  of  them,  («'  Essex  men," 
Jefferson  would  have  called  them,)  had  set  up. 
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Here  we  may  notice  the  fact,  that  refugees  and  immigrants  from  Europe,    CHAP. 
have  always   been   allowed  to   exercise   a  most   powerful   influence,  in  the          - — - 
political   contests   of   the    United   States ; — hoth  in  those   respecting   affairs  '  to  iso9. 
of  imperial  magnitude,  and  in  those  restricted  to  the  concerns  of  individual 
States,  but  chiefly  the  latter.     Jealous  as  the  Americans  have  always  been, — 
and   rightly,  and   even   laudably,  so, — of   extraneous   interference   in   their 
domestic  matters,  this  fact  is  not  only  very  strange,  but  manifestly  involves 
some  fundamental   characteristic   of   the  people   in  their  political   relations. 
We  have  seen  how  a  man  like  Callcnder  could   acquire  power  enough  to 
make  it  seem  worth  Jefferson's  while  to  patronize  him,  when  aspiring  to  the 
Presidency. 

At  the  time  we  are  now  considering,  and  mixed  up  in  conflicts  of  a  less 
stirring  but  far  more  acrimonious  nature,  we  meet  once  more  with  the 
whilome  "  Citizen  "  Genet,  now  completely  de-Gallicized,  and  not  invested 
with  the  prestige  of  the  French  Republic,  yet  indissolubly  associated  with 
that  European  attempt  to  realize  political  freedom.  Here  too  we  see  Thomas 
Addis  Emmett,  the  "  Exile  of  Erin,"  (who  had  been  suffered  to  escape  the 
last  consequences  of  levying  war  against  the  government  of  Great  Britain, 
accepting  the  condition  of  giving  all  the  information  he  possessed,  respecting 
the  designs,  the  preparations,  and  the  persons  of  his  rebellious  fellow- 
countrymen — "  the  United  Irishmen ;")  upbraiding  King  for  his  opposition 
to  the  scheme  for  allowing  him  and  his  companions  in  inglorious  disaster,  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States.  "  It  is  believed,"  we  are  informed  by  Sullivan, 
"  that  Mr.  Emmett  did  not  otherwise  interpose,  in  any  respect,  in  political 
movements,  on  this  side."  He  was,  in  that,  singular;  for  "the  combination  of 
United  Irishmen,"  in  Adams'  time,  we  further  learn  from  Sullivan,  "  was 
sufficiently  alarming  to  require  preventive  measures."  But  on  this  occasion 
he  undoubtedly  did  interfere, — New  York  suffering  him. 

Only  in  one  way  can  we  at  all  explain  so  remarkable  a  national  peculiarity 
as  this.  Perverse  and  dim-sighted  though  it  be,  and  largely  adulterated  with 
less  noble,  and  positively  ignoble  feelings, — it  is  a  species  of  hero-worship  ; 
for  these  men  have  all  been,  in  appearance,  martyrs  and  confessors,  in  the 
cause  of  political  liberty.  And  there  is  a  promise  of  good  things  to  come, 
in  this  resolute  and,  at  times,  ostentatious  championship  of  those  who  have 
fought  in  a  lost  battle,  which  might  excuse  much  more  grievous  inconsistency 
than  is  involved  in  this  custom  of  the  United  States.  And  thus  this  local 
conflict  raged ;  the  conquerors  having  experienced  the  common  penalty  of 
success, — intestine  division, 

We  have  spoken  several  times  of  the  trouble  which  arose  between  Con 
necticut  and  Pennsylvania,  in  consequence  of  the  settlement  of  the  Wyoming 
lands,  by  citizens  of  the  former  State,  under  grants  made  by  the  Susquehanna 
Company.  This  last  surviving  relic  of  the  original  inter-State  controversies, 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  in  the  first  Presidency  of  Jefferson,  by  the 
passing  of  an  Act  in  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  which  dealt  such  hard 
measure  to  the  "  intruders,"  as  they  were  called,  that  they  were  unable  to 
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carry  on  this  passive  resistance, — and  were  forced  to  make  the  best  terms 
they  could  with  the  more  powerful  State.  It  was  time  to  terminate  this 
affair,  which  had  raised  so  costly  and  vexatious  an  opposition  between  public 
rights  and  private  rights  J  and  aggravated,  so  unnecessarily,  the  feud  between 
the  two  legislatures. 

The  Connecticut  men  were  most  probably  treated  with  greater  severity  in 
this  affair  than  they  would  have  been,  because  of  the  stanch  Federalism  of 
their  parent  State ;  which  gave  great  umbrage  to  Jefferson's  followers,  and 
indeed  to  Republicans  of  every  shade.  Not  that  Connecticut  was  quite  free 
from  Democracy.  A  considerable  minority  upheld  the  political  principles 
of  the  Administration  ;  or,  at  least,  approved  and  voted  for  all  the  measures 
of  the  possessors  of  the  Federal  authority.  They  even  made  considerable 
way  in  a  scheme  for  a  State  constitution ; — and  loudly  maintained  that  the 
old  charter  of  Charles  the  Second,  under  which  the  State  government  was 
carried  on,  just  as  that  of  the  Province  had  been,  was  not  a  constitution  at 
all.  And  as  they  gained  more  strength  they  ventured  to  prosecute  several 
persons  for  expressing  derogatory  opinions  of  the  President  and  his  policy ; 
with  that  kind  of  inconsistency,  for  adherents  of  Jefferson,  which  he  was 
always  most  ready  to  overlook  and  pardon. 

The  party  did  not,  however,  thrive  there  as  it  did  in  others  of  the  New 
England  States  even.  New  Hampshire,  for  example,  with  the  second  term 
of  Jefferson's  executive  authority,  passed  over  to  his  side  entirely  ;  and  in 
Massachusetts  there  were  signs  of  the  increased  influence  of  the  Republicans. 
We  find  amongst  the  President's  letters,  numerous  expressions  of  the  anxiety 
with  which  he  watched  for  such  indications  of  the  spread  of  his  political 
tenets.  It  is,  indeed,  very  remarkable  that  he  seems  now  to  have  fixed  his 
attention  much  more  closely  on  the  New  England  States  than  upon  any  part 
of  the  Union. 

In  1804  he  told  Elbridge  Gerry,  the  veteran  of  Massachusetts, — "  In  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States  as  great  a  union  of  sentiment  has  now  taken 
place  as  is  perhaps  desirable.  For  as  there  will  always  be  an  opposition,  I 
believe  it  had  better  be  from  avowed  monarchists  than  from  Republicans. 
New  York  seems  to  be  in  danger  of  Republican  division;  Vermont  is  solidly 
with  us  ;  Rhode  Island  with  us  on  anomalous  grounds ;  New  Hampshire  on 
the  verge  of  the  Republican  shore ;  Connecticut  advancing  towards  it  very 
slowly,  but  with  steady  step  ;  your  State  only  uncertain  of  making  port  at  all. 
I  had  forgotten  Delaware,  which  will  be  always  uncertain,  from  the  divided 
character  of  her  citizens." 

Two  years  later  he  tells  <e  Mr.  Bidwrell," — "  I  sincerely  congratulate  you 
on  the  triumph  of  Republicanism  in  Massachusetts.  The  hydra  of  Feder 
alism  has  now  lost  all  its  heads  but  two.  Connecticut  I  think  will  soon 
follow  Massachusetts.  Delaware  will  probably  remain  what  it  ever  has  been, 
a  mere  county  of  England,  conquered  indeed,  and  held  under  by  force,  but 
always  disposed  to  counter-revolution.  I  speak  of  its  majority  only." 

He  had  before  this   said  to  Dr.  Logan, — "  I  see  with   infinite  pain,  the 
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bloody  schism  which  has  taken  place  among  our  friends  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  and  will  probably  take  place  in  other  States.  The  main  body  of  -—,  ~0 
both  sections  mean  well,  but  their  good  intentions  will  produce  great  public  to  isos. 
evil.  The  minority,  whichever  section  shall  be  the  minority,  will  end  in 
coalition  with  the  Federalists,  and  some  compromise  of  principle  ;  because 
these  will  not  sell  their  aid  for  nothing.  Republicanism  will  thus  lose,  and 
Royalisin  gain,  some  portion  of  that  ground  which  we  thought  we  had 
rescued  to  good  government.  I  do  not  express  my  sense  of  our  misfortunes 
from  any  idea  that  they  are  remediable.  I  know  that  the  passions  of  men 
will  take  their  course,  that  they  are  not  to  be  controlled  but  by  despotism, 
and  that  this  melancholy  truth  is  the  pretext  for  despotism.  The  duty  of  an 
upright  Administration  is  to  pursue  its  course  steadily,  to  know  nothing  of 
these  family  dissensions,  and  to  cherish  the  good  principles  of  both  parties. 
[Jefferson  does  not  recognise  Federalism  as  any  thing  but  the  Opposition — 
the  Ahriman  of  the  universe,  of  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  the  "  Light !  " 
And  so  the  dictum  on  "  the  duty  of  an  upright  Administration,"  relates 
only  to  the  schisms  of  the  party,  by  which  the  said  Administration  is  kept 
"  upright."]  The  war  ad  internecionem,  which  we  have  waged  against 
Federalism,  has  filled  our  latter  times  with  strife  and  unhappinessl  We 
have  met  it,  with  pain  indeed,  but  with  firmness  *  *  *  But  if  any  de 
generacy  of  principle  should  ever  render  it  necessary  to  give  ascendency  to 
one  of  the  rising  sections  over  the  other,  I  thank  my  God  it  will  fall  to  some 
other  to  perform  that  operation." 

Various  indications  appear  at  the  time  we  have  now  reached  of  that  inter 
nal  revolution,  which  has  advanced  so  far  towards  its  consummation,  in  the 
States  of  New  England.  In  them,  at  the  outset,  the  history  of  politics  and 
religion  were  one ;  but  after  that  the  State  religions  had  borne  down  all  op 
position,  the  course  of  the  latter  became  sluggish,  and  at  times  stagnant, 
whilst  the  former  found  occupation  for  all  the  energies  of  thought  and  toil 
that  men  were  capable  of.  As  years  rolled  on,  religion,  except  when  a 
fleeting  season  of  "  revivals  "  roused  it  to  some  simulation  of  its  pristine 
ardour,  became  solemn,  intellectual,  and  respectable,  without  any  intimate  re 
lation  to  the  hearts,  or  to  the  great  and  more  active  portion  of  the  lives,  of  its 
"  professors."  It  also  resulted,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution,  and  the  interest  excited  by  it  in  America,  that  what  Jefferson  called 
"  Gallomania,"  became  associated  with  a  loose-thinking  disregard  of  religion  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  clergy  of  New  England,  who  were  professionally 
concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  orthodox  faith  in  all  its  rigour,  and  who 
were,  moreover,  educated  and  cultivated  men,  seemed  to  Jefferson,  and  to 
his  school  generally,  the  implacable  opponents  of  all  progress,  even  as  they 
were  of  their  Republican  theories.  Hence  both  Jefferson's  and  poor  Mr. 
Wood's  wrathful  indignation  respecting  the  clergy  of  Connecticut.  There 
was,  however,  one  other  step  to  be  taken  by  the  New  England  religionists, 
and  that  in  due  time  was  found  to  have  been  taken.  Free-thinking,  which  at 
first  appeared  as  an  enemy  without  the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
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CHAP,  was  to  assume  the  conduct  and  guidance  of  religious  affairs,  the  whole  of  the 
-  old  life  having  died  out  of  the  forms  of  doctrines  and  discipline,  under  which 
to  1809.  it  had  been  embodied,  to  bring  it  into  practical  and  available  relations  with 
the  lives  of  mortals.  Of  this  we  shall  speak  in  a  subsequent  part  of  our  His 
tory  ;  and  only  note  here,  that,  silently,  advances  were  being  made  directly 
towards  this  consequence ;  although  to  the  people  who  lived  now,  nothing 
appeared  to  show  whereto  the  changes  they  could  observe  were  tending. 

Whilst  offering  to  Governor  Sullivan,  then  recently  elected  in  Massa 
chusetts,  his  "  sincere  congratulation  on  the  late  happy  event  of  the  election 
of  a  Republican  executive  to  preside  over  its  councils,"  Jefferson  unfolded 
some  of  his  notions  of  the  relations  of  the  State  and  the  national  sovereignties, 
which  we  introduce  here,  because  they  were  manifestly  calculated  for  the 
parallel  of  New  England.  Two  years  later,  the  appointment  of  Christopher 
Gore  to  the  same  post  overthrew  all  his  day-dreams,  for  a  season. 

"  The  harmony,"  he  tells  his  correspondent,  which  this  election  has  pro 
duced  "  between  the  Legislative  and  Executive  branches,  between  the  people 
and  both  of  them,  and  between  all  and  the  general  government,  are  so  many 
steps  towards  securing  that  union  of  action  and  effort  in  all  its  parts,  without 
which  no  nation  can  be  happy  or  safe.  [How  remarkably  does  this  sentiment 
show  the  tendency  of  "  office  "  to  enlighten  men  on  some  subjects !]  The 
just  respect  with  which  all  the  States  have  ever  looked  to  Massachusetts, 
could  leave  none  of  them  without  anxiety,  while  she  was  in  a  state  of  aliena 
tion  from  her  family  and  friends. 

"Your  opinion  of  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  a  more  intimate  cor 
respondence  between  the  executives  of  the  several  States,  and  that  of  the 
Union,  as  a  central  point,  is  precisely  that  which  I  have  ever  entertained  ;  and 
on  coming  into  office  I  felt  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  that  har 
mony.  I  had  it  even  in  contemplation,  after  the  annual  recommendation  to 
Congress  of  those  measures  called  for  by  the  times,  which  the  Constitution 
had  placed  under  their  power,  to  make  communications  in  like  manner  to  the 
executives  of  the  States,  as  to  any  parts  of  them  to  which  their  legislatures 
might  be  alone  competent.  For  many  are  the  exercises  of  power  reserved  to 
the  States,  wherein  a  uniformity  of  proceeding  would  be  advantageous  to 
all."  And  so,  what  would  have  been  a  sign  of  monarchism  and  monocracy 
in  Washington  or  Adams,  became  typical  Republicanism  in  Jefferson's  own 
hands. 

li  But  you  know,"  he  continues,  with  some  feeling,  "  what  was  the  state 
of  the  several  governments  when  I  came  into  office  ; — that  a  great  proportion 
of  them  were  Federal,  and  would  have  been  delighted  with  such  opportuni 
ties  of  proclaiming  their  contempt,  and  of  opposing  Republican  men  and 
measures.  [As,  would  not  Republicans  have  been,  in  the  opposite  state  of 
things  ?]  Opportunities  so  furnished,  and  used  by  some  of  the  State  govern 
ments,  would  have  produced  an  ill  effect,  and  would  have  insured  the 
failure  of  the  object  of  uniform  proceeding.  If  it  could  be  ventured  even 
now,  (Connecticut  and  Delaware  being  still  hostile,)  it  must  be  on  some 
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greater  occasion  than  is  likely  to  arise  within  my  time.     I  look  to  it,  there-    C11\AP- 
fore,  as  a  course  which  will  probably  be  left  to  the   consideration  of  mv  

J  J     A.  D.  1801 

successor. 

"  I  consider,  with  you,  the  Federalists  as  completely  vanquished,  and  never 
more  to  take  the  field  under  their  own  banners.  They  will  now  reserve  them 
selves  to  profit  by  the  schisms  among  Republicans,  and  to  earn  favours  from 
minorities,  whom  they  will  enable  to  triumph  over  their  more  numerous 
antagonists.  So  long  as  Republican  minorities  barely  accept  their  votes,  no 
great  harm  will  be  done ;  because  it  will  only  place  in  power  one  shade  of 
Republicanism  instead  of  another.  But  when  they  purchase  the  votes  of 
the  Federalists,  by  giving  them  a  participation  of  office,  trust,  and  power,  it 
is  a  proof  that  anti-monarchism  is  not  their  strongest  passion."  And  having 
enunciated  this  proposition,  which  is  a  confession  of  his  being  a  party-leader 
only,  and  not  the  chief  of  the  nation,  he  concluded ; — "  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Republican  minority  in  Pennsylvania  has  fallen  into  this  heresy,  [it  had 
so  fallen,  however  ;]  nor  that  there  are  in  your  State  materials  of  which  a 
minority  can  be  made,  who  will  fall  into  it."  Republicanism  being,  in  fact, 
there,  altogether  in  the  minority. 

We  must  now  turn  from  these  glimpses  of  State  parties  and  contests,  and 
their  relation  to  the  wider  and  more  momentous  conflicts  between  the  Repre 
sentatives  of  the  States  and  their  people,  at  Washington,  and  speak  of  that 
principal  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  portion  of  the  Union,  to  which 
so  much  that  was  distinguishing  in  their  politics  and  their  general  character 
istics  must  be  ascribed, — their  commerce.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
in  describing  this  as  the  principal  pursuit  of  the  people  of  the  North-Eastern 
States,  or  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  as  they  are  often  designated, 
we  do  not  intend  to  imply  the  neglect  of  agriculture  ;  but  only  the  subordin 
ation  of  it,  both  as  to  the  numbers  engaged,  the  capital  embarked,  and  the 
results  realized,  by  it,  to  trade,  and  especially  foreign  trade.  We  must  also 
remind  our  readers,  once  more,  that  not  only  were  the  States  south  of 
"  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,"  generally,  unfavourable,  and  even  opposed  to 
maritime  occupations, — so  much  so,  that  members  of  Congress  from  that 
quarter  expressed  their  exultation  at  naval  losses  and  defeats,  as  having  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  Americans  from  the  sea, — but  Jefferson  even  desired 
to  shut  up  the  States  from  the  pollution  of  mercantile  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  world, — and  regarded  the  spoliations  committed  by  the  French 
upon  the  New  England  vessels  as  "  salutary,"  and  the  formation  of  a  navy 
as  most  undesirable ! 

It  was  not  until  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  that  American  com 
merce  developed  itself  so  as  to  become  the  second  in  the  world.  The  great 
European  struggle  had  swept  the  seas  of  all  the  shipping  of  the  petty 
continental  states  ; — for,  compelled  by  Bonaparte's  unbounded  power  on 
land,  to  submit  to  him,  Great  Britain  had,  in  self-defence,  treated  their 
merchandise  and  merchantmen  in  the  same  way  as  she  had  those  of  the 
national  subjects  of  France.  British  vessels  were  always  exposed  to  the 
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CHAP,   chances  of  capture,  and  in  consequence,  the  British  carrrying  trade  declined 

-  prodigiously,  whilst    the   Americans,  owing    to   the    neutral    policy,  which 

'to  1809.     Washington    commenced,  to  the   great  disgust   of  Jefferson   and  his  party, 

were  ahle  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  and  in  fact  did  acquire  no 

small  share  of  that  most  lucrative  branch  of  commerce. 

So  profitable  did  this  traffic  become,  that  in  the  State  of  Maine,  which  had 
abundant  facilities  for  entering  into  it,  agriculture  was  greatly  neglected;  and 
the  same  occurred  in  every  sea-board  State  of  the  North.  The  drawbacks  paid 
on  foreign  merchandise  exported  by  New  Hampshire,  in  1803,  were  twenty- 
five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  in  the  next  year  they  exceeded  eighty- 
five  thousand  dollars !  Those  paid  in  Massachusetts  in  the  first-named  year 
were  under  seven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars;  in  1804,  they  amounted 
to  nearly  sixteen  hundred  thousand;  and  in  180T,  to  two  millions,  five  hundred 
and  eight  thousand,  six  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars !  And  the  registered 
tonnage  of  this  State  advanced  from  about  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  tons 
in  1802,  to  above  three  hundred  and  ten  thousand  in  1807.  In  Pennsylvania, 
the  drawbacks  were  only  a  little  more  than  five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
dollars  in  1803 ;  but  in  1807  they  exceeded  two  millions  of  dollars.  And 
these  are  fair  indications  of  the  impetus  given  to  American  commerce  generally, 
by  the  resumption  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Great  Britain ;  and  there 
fore  of  the  immense  importance  to  the  nation  of  a  truly  neutral  policy. 

Every  branch  of  commerce,  and  naval  occupation,  was  affected  by  this 
impulsion ;  the  whole  capital  of  the  maritime  States  seemed  to  be  drawn 
into  the  carrying  trade.  Not  only  agriculture  languished,  but  the  cod-fishery, 
which  had  increased  steadily  from  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  declined 
after  1803  ;  and  the  whale-fishery  shows  the  same  diversion  of  vessels,  men, 
and  money  into  another  channel. 

A  very  few  particulars  will  show  how  commerce  in  general  throve,  and  will 
help  us  to  appreciate  the  position  of  the  North-eastern  States  under  the 
embargo,  and  the  worth  of  Jefferson's  statement,  that  the  nation  lost  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  the  year,  through  not  being  able  to  export  any  of  its 
produce. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  New  Hampshire  increased  from  less  than 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  1803,  to  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  dol 
lars,  in  1806.  That  of  the  exports  from  Massachusetts  in  the  same  four  years, 
advanced  from  eight  millions,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  dollars, 
to  twenty-one  millions  and  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  Rhode 
Island  it  was  exactly  doubled.  In  Connecticut  it  was  greatly  increased. 
The  exports  of  New  York  in  1803,  were  valued  at  above  ten  millions ;  in 
1807  they  had  increased  to  more  than  twenty-six  millions  and  a  third  of 
dollars.  Those  of  Pennsylvania  advanced  from  seven  millions  and  a  half  to 
more  than  seventeen  millions  and  a  half. 

The  total  of  American  tonnage  which  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
in  1802,  and  also  in  1803,  was  under  seven  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  tons ; 
but  in  1807  it  was  nearly  a  million  and  ninety  thousand  tons.  In  1803,  the 
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total  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  was  under  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling    CHAP. 
in  value,  and  the  imports  from  Britain   did  not  reach  five   millions   and  a 
quarter;  but  in   1807  the  exports  fell  hut  a  little  short  of  three  millions,  and  '  to  isoa. 
the  imports   had  risen   to  nearly   eight  millions  ;  and  the  year  before,  they 
had  exceeded  eight  millions  and  a  half  pounds  sterling  in  value. 

With  France  the  trade  of  the  United  States  was  always  small,  compared 
with  that  carried  on  with  Great  Britain  ;  yet  even  that  experienced  the  same 
improvement.  Thus  the  whole  exports  to  France  in  1801  were  estimated  at 
nearly  four  millions  of  dollars  ;  but  in  1807  they  amounted  to  above  thirteen 
millions.  "During  the  years  1804,  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  the  average  value 
of  American  domestic  produce  carried  to  the  French  islands  [in  the  West  In 
dies]  was  about  two  millions,  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  of  foreign 
produce  between  three  and  four  'million  dollars.  The  imports  from  them 
into  the  United  States  during  this  period  were  to  a  much  larger  amount ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  imports  were  afterwards  re-exported  to  France  and  other 
parts  of  Europe." 

The  value  of  all  the  exports  from  the  United  States  in  1803,  was  computed 
at  fifty-five  millions,  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  that  of  the  imports 
at  sixty-five  millions  and  nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars;  in  1807, 
the  former  had  risen  to  a  hundred  and  eight  millions  and  above  o  third, 
and  the  latter  to  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  millions  and  a  half! 

And  it  must  be  well  remembered  that  this  astonishing  progress  had  taken 
place  in  spite  of  captures  at  sea  by  the  belligerent  powers ;  in  spite  of  un 
favourable  regulations  growing  out  of  the  war,  "  Berlin  Decrees "  and 
"Orders  in  Council"  being  actually  in  force  in  1807;  in  spite  of  the  dis 
couragement  to  enterprise,  and  the  increase  of  the  rates  of  insurance,  which 
necessarily  followed  from  these  conditions. 

At  the  end  of  1807,  or  rather  in  the  beginning  of  1808,  the  embargo  was 
imposed,  on  the  allegation  that  it  was  needful  for  the  preservation  of  the 
shipping  and  the  mariners  of  America.  And  the  industry  of  the  North 
eastern  States  was  brought  to  a  sudden  stand.  The  return  of  the  vessels 
that  were  away  from  home,  with  the  illicit  ventures  that  were  sure  in  such 
a  state  of  things  to  be  made,  and  the  voyages  connived  at  by  the  authorities 
under  cover  of  governors'  permits,  and  ballast-licences  from  the  President ; 
these  were  the  only  commercial  engagements  of  the  mercantile  community  of 
the  States  and  ports  of  the  Union.  It  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  tables  of  the 
statists,  for  proof  of  the  decline  in  the  shipping,  and  in  the  value  of  exports 
and  imports,  for  the  last  year  of  Jefferson's  rule ;  and  we  have  in  the  imme 
diately  preceding  chapter  given  a  general  picture  of  the  disastrous  effects  of 
this  measure  upon  that  section  of  the  community  which  fell  immediately  under 
its  weight.  The  disaffection  produced  by  its  continued  operation,  which  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  its  being  raised  at  the  expiration  of  Jefferson's  term  of 
office,  is  a  proof,  only  too  satisfactory,  of  its  consequences  in  New  England. 

We  must,  however,  carefully  observe,  that  it  was  only  the  continued 
operation  of  the  embargo  which  led  to  such  results.  At  first,  when  every 
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CIJAP.    one  (even  the  ardent  Republicans  of  the  South)  expected  that  it  would  con- 

—  tinue  for  a  very  brief  period,  the  general  policy,  in  the  States  most  affected 

.  to  1809.  by  it,  was  decidedly  favourable.  Jefferson's  dogmatic  habit  had  induced 
many  beside  his  devoted  followers  to  receive  his  dicta  without  any  hesitation. 
They  could  not  have  told  what  was  anticipated  as  the  fruit  of  the  universal 
suspension  of  foreign  commerce,  which  the  President  recommended,  unless  it 
were  the  speedy  recall  of  the  Bonapartean  "  Decrees  "  and  the  British  "  Or 
ders."  And  how  this  "  self-denying  ordinance  "  was  to  accomplish  this,  would 
have  been  equally  a  puzzle,  if  the  solution  were  not,  what  they  had  been 
told, — that  as  they  produced,  in  raw  materials,  the  necessaries  of  life,  whilst 
they  imported  only  luxuries  and  manufactured  goods,  the  cutting  off  of  their 
supply  from  France  and  England,  and  especially  from  the  latter,  must  be  so 
terrible  in  its  effect  upon  the  British  people,  that  the  government  would  be 
forced,  by  mere  hungry  clamour,  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  America. 

Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  had  both,  by  their  legislatures,  in  the 
early  part  of  1807,  expressed  favourable  opinions  of  the  line  in  which  the 
President's  policy  was  moving.  New  York,  unreasonable  as  usual  through 
the  excessive  exacerbation  of  party  spirit  there,  stoutly  stood  up  for  the  em 
bargo.  New  Hampshire  was  quite  in  favour  of  it.  In  Massachusetts,  how 
ever,  the  Democratic  element  was  by  no  means  so  strong  as  it  was  in  those 
States,  where  a  considerable  extent  of  sparsely  settled  inland  afforded  a  fine 
field  for  the  growth  of  unenlightened  and  unenlightenable  Republicanism ; 
and,  therefore,  the  triumph  of  Jefferson  and  his  party  in  the  election  of 
Sullivan  to  the  governorship,  notwithstanding  the  confident  hopes  of  the 
President,  which  were  built  upon  it,  proved  but  short-lived  and  illusory. 
The  party  remained,  as  it  had  been,  attached  to  the  policy  of  Jefferson ; 
but  the  State  returned  to  its  allegiance  to  its  own  proper  interests ;  and  for 
once  Federalism  appeared  as  the  expression  and  advocate  of  State  sovereignty, 
and  Republicanism  as  the  assertion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation. 

One  sign  of  the  doubtful  character  of  the  "  regeneration  "  of  the  Old  Bay 
State,  was  the  recall  of  John  Quincy  Adams  from  the  Senate  of  the  Union,  as 
soon  as  his  adherence  to  the  President  was  plainly  pronounced.  That  alone 
might  have  augured  ill  for  Jefferson's  hopes.  In  June,  1808,  the  State 
legislature  discussed  at  length  the  condition  into  which  the  embargo  had 
reduced  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  country ;  and  in  a  series  of 
temperately  worded  resolutions  enunciated  the  commercialists'  views  of  the 
question,  and  glanced  (but  lightly)  at  the  indications  of  partiality  for,  or  fear  of, 
one  foreign  government,  and  of  the  opposite  sentiments  in  regard  to  another, 
which  the  course  of  the  Administration  seemed  to  afford.  To  which  imputa 
tions  the  Republican  journals  were  not  slow  to  reply,  with  their  stock-in- 
trade  charges  of  "  British  influence,"  monocracy,  and  the  like. 

Later  in  the  year  the  people  of  Boston  memorialized  the  Executive,  re 
specting  the  prospects  opened  by  the  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  afi/iirs  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula.  The  Jeffersonian  party  also  forwarded  a  memorial,  which 
was  sufficient  as  a  justification  of  the  President's  refusal  to  raise  the  embargo, 
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in  regard  to  Spain    and   Portugal,  as  the  merchants'  document   requested.    CHAP. 
The  feeling  in  the  other  States  of  this  region  began  to  grow  warmer ;  and  - 
the  Democratic  majorities  in  the  legislatures  of  New  Hampshire  and  Penn-    to  iW 
sylvania,  hastened  to  testify  their  complete   satisfaction  with  things  as  they 
were; — notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  too  evident  signs  that  Federalism, 
or  opposition  to  the  embargo,  was  on  the  increase  in  the  former  of  those  two 
States. 

The  "  Republican  citizens  of  Boston  "  also,  in  the  course  of  December, 
addressed  a  series  of  *'  Resolutions  "  to  their  chief,  which  in  the  following 
month,  encouraged  by  the  passage  of  the  "  Enforcing  Act,"  he  thus  acknow 
ledged.  "  These  are  worthy  of  the  ancient  character  of  the  sons  of  Massa 
chusetts,  and  of  the  spirit  of  concord  with  her  sister  States,  which,  and  which 
alone,  carried  us  successfully  through  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  finally 
placed  us  under  that  National  government,  which  constitutes  the  safety  of 
every  part,  by  uniting  for  its  protection  the  powers  of  the  whole.  The 
moment  for  exerting  those  united  powers,  to  repel  the  injuries  of  the  belli 
gerents  of  Europe,  seems  likely  to  be  pressed  upon  us.  They  have  interdicted 
our  commerce  with  nearly  the  whole  world.  *  *  After  exhausting  the 

cup  of  forbearance  and  conciliation  to  its  dregs,  we  found  it  necessary,  on 
behalf  of  that  commerce,  to  take  time  to  call  it  home  to  a  state  of  safety,  to 
put  the  towns  and  harbours  which  carry  it  on  into  a  condition  of  defence, 
and  to  make  further  preparation  for  enforcing  the  redress  of  its  wrongs,  and 
restoring  it  to  its  rightful  freedom.  This  required  a  certain  measure  of  time, 
which,  although  not  admitting  of  specific  limitation,  must,  from  its  avowed 
objects,  have  been  obvious  to  all ;  and  the  progress  actually  made  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  proves  it  now  to  be  near  its  term."  ,; 

Never  in  any  other  place  has  Jefferson  so  distinctly  avowed  his  object  to  be 
ivar.  Nor  can  any  other  passage  in  his  letters,  or  official  writings,  be  found, 
which  more  clearly  involves  the  condemnation  of  his  course,  as  partial  and 
passionate,  instead  of  such  as  became  the  Executive  officer  of  a  neutral  state, 
and  one  which,  as  far  as  it  suffered  from  the  war  between  France  and  Britain, 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  both  parties,  but  most  from  the  former,  whilst 
Jefferson  directed  the  hostility  of  the  United  States  against  the  latter. 

He  proceeds.  "  While  thus  endeavouring  to  secure  and  preparing  to 
vindicate  that  commerce,  the  absurd  opinion  has  been  propagated,  that  this 
temporary  and  necessary  arrangement  was  to  be  a  permanent  system,  and  was 
intended  for  its  destruction.  ["  Absurd  "  it  might  be,  but  Jefferson  needed 
not  to  wonder  that  this  opinion  was  entertained.  His  theories,  which  the 
people  of  New  England  were  no  strangers  to,  were  the  basis  of  that  inter 
pretation  of  his  foreign,  or  commercial,  policy ;  and  this  seemed  to  be  the 
beginning  of  the  realization  of  them.]  The  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
[Resolutions]  show,  that  those  who  concurred  in  them  have  judged  with  more 
candour  the  intentions  of  their  government,  and  are  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
tendency  of  the  excitements  and  misrepresentations  which  have  been  practised 
on  this  occasion. 

3  R  2 
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CHAP.        "And  such,  I  am  persuaded,  will   be   the   disposition   of  the   citizens   of 
-  Massachusetts  at  large,  whenever  truth  can  reach  them.     Associated  with 
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to  iso!).  her  sister  otates  in  a  common  government,  the  iimuamcntal  principle  or 
which  is,  that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  to  prevail;  sensible,  that  in  the 
present  difficulty,  that  will  has  been  governed  by  no  local  interests  or 
jealousies;  that  to  save  permanent  rights,  temporary  sacrifices  were  neces 
sary;  that  these  have  fallen  as  impartially  on  all,  as  in  a  situation  so  peculiar 
they  could  be  made  to  do;  [Jefferson  must  have  cither  been  a  fanatical 
believer  in  himself,  or  have  possessed  uncommon  powers  of  countenance  to 
pen  these  sentences  ;]  she  will  sec  in  the  existing  measures,  a  legitimate  and 
honest  exercise  of  the  will  and  wisdom  of  the  whole.  As  her  citizens,  faith 
ful  to  themselves  and  their  associates,  will  not,  to  avoid  a  transient  pressure, 
yield  to  the  seductions  of  enemies  to  their  independence,  foreign  or  domestic, 
and  take  a  course  equally  subversive  of  their  well-being  as  of  that  of  their 
brethren.'' 

In  the  "Familiar  Letters,"  we  find  an  example  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Democrats,  which  will  help  us  to  understand  the  confident 
tone  assumed  by  Jefferson,  in  this  communication,  and  the  mistake  which  he 
committed,  in  regard  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  Xow  England. 

"  A  Jcffersonian  of  some  distinction,  who  was  a  member  of  the  House  at 
that  time,  but  who  has  probably  grown  wiser  since,  exercised  his  patriotism 
by  proposing  a  scries  of  Resolutions,  one  of  which  was  in  these  words, — 
"  That  in  case  it  shall  appear  to  Congress,  that  all  fair  attempts  to  remove 
said  Orders  and  Decrees  by  negotiation  shall  have  been  exhausted,  and  thev 
shall  find  it  necessary  to  assume  any  other  attitude  of  resistance,  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  whole  people  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  to  rally 
round  the  standard  of  their  own  nation  and  its  government,  and  to  afford 
them  their  utmost  support,  by  all  constitutional  means  in  their  power  f" 

And  it  was  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  whose  consideration  these 
warlike  Resolutions  were  intrusted,  that  the  passage  occurs,  which  we  quoted 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter,  giving  so  striking  a  picture  of  the  effects 
of  Jefferson's  Administration  upon  the  commercial  States. 

From  the  same  work,  to  which  we  have  been  so  greatly  indebted,  we 
quote  the  following  from  a  "  Circular,"  issued  by  Levi  Lincoln,  Jefferson's 
friend,  when  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  reference  to  the 
"Enforcing  Act." 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  directed  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
request  me  to  appoint  some  officer  of  the  militia,  of  known  respect  for  the 
laws,  in,  or  near,  each  port  of  entry  in  this  State,  with  orders,  when  applied 
to  by  the  collector  of  the  district,  to  assemble  a  sufficient  force  of  his  militia, 
and  to  employ  them  efficaciously,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws 
respecting  the  embargo.  The  President  is  peculiarly  anxious,  that  the 
officers  selected  should  be  such,  who  can  be  best  confided  in  to  exercise  so 
serious  a  power." 

One  retaliatory  proceeding  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  this  State, 
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we  are  not  at  all  surprised  at.     It  was  the  passing  of  a  Resolution, — "  That    C»AP- 
these  orders  are  irregular,  illegal,  and  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  — — 
constitution;  tending  to  the  destruction  of  military  discipline;  an  infringement     to  iso9. 
of  the  rights  and  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  both  officers  and  soldiers ; 
subversive  of  the  militia  system,  and  highly  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people."     And  this  was  but  a  mild  symptom  of  the  deep  irritation  that  now 
rapidly  spread  through  the  State. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  gave  Professor  Tucker's  condensed  account  of  the 
episode  in  the  history  of  New  England,  to  which  we  have  referred ;  since  that 
was  sufficient  for  the  understanding  of  the  action  of  Congress  arising  from  it. 
Here  we  shall  narrate  it  more  minutely;  and  give  such  extracts  from  original 
statements  and  documents  concerning  it,  as  may  put  it  in  as  clear  a  light  as 
can  be  before  our  readers.  And  we  must  premise,  that  as  it  will  be  needful 
to  refer  to  it  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  our  subsequent  chapters,  some 
aspects  of  it  will  be  postponed  until  those  occasions  arise. 

This  is  the  pith  of  the  story  as  told  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  the  " National 
Intelligencer,"  in  October,  1828,  by  way  of  replication  to  the  charges  put  in 
circulation,  at  the  time  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  for  a 
second  term,  but  without  much  prospect  of  success. 

"  At  the  session  of  Congress  which  commenced  in  November,  1808,  Mr. 
Adams  was  a  private  citizen  residing  at  Boston.  The  embargo  was  still  in 
force,  operating  with,  extreme  pressure  upon  the  interests  of  the  people,  and 
was  viewed  as  a  most  effective  instrument,  by  the  party  prevailing  in  the 
State,  against  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  people  were  con 
stantly  instigated  to  forcible  resistance  against  it ;  and  juries  after  juries 
acquitted  the  violators  of  it,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional, 
assumed  in  the  face  of  a  solemn  decision  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States.  A  separation  of  the  Union  was  openly  stimulated  in  the  public  prints, 
and  a  convention  of  delegates  of  the  New  England  States,  to  meet  at  New 
Haven,  was  intended  and  proposed." 

In  all  this  we  see  nothing  but  the  repetition  of  what  the  Republican  States 
and  Journals  had  done,  again  and  again,  whenever  the  measures  of  the 
Federalist  Administrations  preceding  Jefferson's  had  been  distasteful  to 
them.  The  threat  of  dissolving  the  Union  or  seceding  from  it,  was,  from  the 
days  of  the  Convention  at  Annapolis  itself,  the  chosen  manoeuvre  of  the 
Southern,  or  Republican,  party;  and  by  it  they  carried  almost  all  that  they 
insisted  on.  It  could  not  be  so  deadly  a  crime  to  "  stimulate  a  separation  of 
the  Union,"  therefore  ;  or  if  it  were,  the  accusers  of  the  New  England 
States  and  newspapers  must  have  risen  up  from  some  other  quarter  than 
they  did.  If  the  New  Englandcrs  were  now  guilty  of  "  conspiracy,"  what 
had  the  Republicans  been  so  repeatedly  guilty  of? — Adams'  story  continues. 

"  Mr.  Giles,  [this  was  Jefferson's  adherent,  W.  B.  Giles,]  and  several  other 
members  of  Congress,  during  this  session,  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  confidential 
letters,  informing  him  of  the  various  measures  proposed  as  reinforcements  or 
substitutes  for  the  embargo,  and  soliciting  his  opinions  upon  the  subject.  He 
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c  M^A  p.  answered  these  letters  with  frankness  and  in  confidence.     He  earnestly  re- 
-  commended  the  substitution  of  the  non-intercourse  for  the  embargo  ;  and  in 

A.  D.  1801       .     .  £  . 

to  isoa.  giving  his  reasons  ior  this  preference,  was  necessarily  led  to  enlarge  upon  the 
views  and  purposes  of  certain  leaders  of  the  party  which  had  the  management 
of  the  State  legislature  in  their  hands.  He  urged  that  a  continuance  of  the 
embargo  much  longer  would  certainly  be  met  by  forcible  resistance,  sup 
ported  by  the  legislature,  and  probably  by  the  judiciary,  of  the  State.  That 
to  quell  that  resistance,  if  force  should  be  resorted  to  by  the  government,  it 
would  produce  a  civil  war ;  and  that  in  that  event  he  had  no  doubt  the  lead 
ers  of  the  party  would  secure  the  co-operation  with  them  of  Great  Britain. 
That  their  object  was,  and  had  been  for  several  years,  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  confederation,  he  knew  from  un 
equivocal  evidence,  although  not  provable  in  a  court  of  law ;  and  that  in  the 
case  of  a  civil  war  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  to  effect  that  purpose  would  be  as 
surely  resorted  to,  as  it  would  be  indispensably  necessary  to  the  design. 
That  these  letters  to  Mr.  Giles  were  by  him  communicated  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Mr.  Adams  believes.  He  believes,  likewise,  that  other  letters  from  him  to 
other  members  of  Congress,  written  during  the  same  session  and  upon  the 
same  subject,  were  also  communicated  to  him.  *  *  *  " 

This  story,  which,  compact  and  colourable  as  it  is,  is  vague  and  (even  con 
fessedly)  devoid  of  substantial  basis,  is  not  complete  without  the  following 
statement.  On  the  publication  of  it,  several  of  the  leading  Federalists  of 
Massachusetts  called  upon  Adams — -but  somewhat  superfluously  we  think, 
since  he  had  said  that  he  had  no  accurate,  or  even  plausible  evidence, — to 
furnish  proof  of  the  charges  of  cherished  design  to  separate  from  the  Union, 
and  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  Great  Britain,  in  case  of  a  civil  war  ensuing, 
which  he  had  preferred  against  them  and  their  brothers-in-arms.  Adams 
declined  to  do  this,  but  intimated  that  "  at  some  future  day  a  sense  of  duty 
might  require  him  to  disclose  the  evidence  which  he  possessed  on  the  sub 
ject."  In  their  rejoinder  the  Federalists'  champion  declared,  that  they  had 
never  known  nor  suspected  the  party  which  prevailed  in  Massachusetts  in 
1808,  nor  any  other  party  in  the  State,  of  ever  entertaining  the  design  to 
effect  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  or  the  establishment  of  a  separate  con 
federation." 

Sullivan,  who  was  one  of  the  champions  on  this  occasion,  thus  taunts 
Adams,  in  his  "  Familiar  Letters : " — "  It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  J.  Q. 
Adams  imagined  that  a  dangerous  conspiracy  was  going  on  to  sever  the 
Union,  and  establish  a  Northern  Confederacy.  *  *  *  It  belongs  to  him 
to  point  [the  disunionists  and  conspirators]  out,  and  to  compare  the  opinions, 
by  them  publicly  expressed,  with  any  other  opinions  which  he  knows  them  to 
have  expressed  or  entertained." 

"  The  writer  of  these  sketches  well  knew  all  the  men  in  Massachusetts  who 
were  engaged  in  public  life  during  the  Administrations  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Mr.  Madison.  He  has  heard  all  of  them  express  their  opinions  on  the  state 
of  the  country  in  those  days,  in  public  and  private.  With  some  of  them  he 
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was  intimately  associated,  and  knew  their  thoughts  on  all  subjects  of  a  politi-    CHAP. 
cal  character,  as  certainly  as  thoughts  can  be  known,  where  there  is  unre '• — 

„  ,  -        J  ?  A.  D.  1801 

served  confidence  and  a  common  interest  on  the  same  subject.  He  never  toisoa. 
heard,  from  any  one  of  these  men,  any  opinion  hostile  to  the  National 
Constitution,  or  the  Union  of  the  States;  but  from  all  of  them,  a  most 
unqualified  and  zealous  devotion  to  the  preservation  of  both.  He  has  heard 
from  all  of  them,  the  most  decided  disapprobation  of  the  public  policy  of 
which  they  were  opponents.  They  were,  one  and  all,  from  interest,  duty, 
and  principle,  Constitutional  Republicans.  Yet  they  were  called  *  monarchists,' 
fAnglomen,'  disorganizers,  and  traitors,  because  they  warned  their  countrymen 
of  the  errors  and  follies  of  national  rulers." 

Long  years  afterwards,  when  Jefferson's  "memory,"  as  he  said,  had  "indeed 
become  almost  a  blank,"  "  for  transactions  so  far  back,"  he  wrote  to  William 
B.  Giles,  and  to  another  person  unknown,  at  their  solicitation,  respecting 
the  part  taken  by  John  Quincy  Adams  now.  He  told  the  former,  that  he 
could  not  at  all  recollect  his  intervention  between  Adams  and  himself,  but 
did  not  doubt  the  fact  of  it,  because  he  could  well  remember  his  interview 
with  Adams, — "  not  indeed,"  he  says,  "  in  the  very  words  which  passed 
between  us,  but  in  their  substance,  which  was  of  a  character  too  awful,  too 
deeply  engraved  on  my  mind,  and  influencing  too  materially  the  course  I  had 
to  pursue,  ever  to  be  forgotten."  In  that  letter,  however,  addressed  to  his 
son-in-law,  just  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Congress  to  raise 
the  embargo,  and  which  we  have  quoted  at  an  earlier  page  almost  entire,  not 
the  least  reference  is  made  to  any  such  "  awful  "  communications  ;  and  we  see 
nothing  but  annoyance  at  what  Congress  had  done. 

He  then  proceeds ; — "  Mr.  Adams  called  on  me  pending  the  embargo,  and 
while  endeavours  were  making  to  obtain  its  repeal.  He  made  some  apologies 
for  the  call,  on  the  ground  of  our  not  being  then  in  the  habit  of  confidential 
communications,  but  that  which  he  had  then  to  make  involved  too  seriously 
the  interest  of  our  country,  not  to  overrule  all  other  considerations  with  him, 
and  make  it  his  duty  to  reveal  it  to  myself  particularly.  I  assured  him  there 
was  no  occasion  for  any  apology  for  his  visit ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  com 
munications  would  be  thankfully  received,  and  would  add  a  confirmation  the 
more  to  my  entire  confidence  in  the  rectitude  and  patriotism  of  his  conduct 
and  principles. 

"  He  spoke  then,"  says  Jefferson,  "  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Eastern 
portion  of  our  confederacy  with  the  restraint  of  the  embargo  then  existing, 
and  their  restlessness  under  it.  That  there  was  nothing  which  might  not  be 
attempted,  to  rid  themselves  of  it.  That  he  had  information  of  the  most 
unquestionable  certainty,  that  certain  citizens  of  the  Eastern  States  (I  think 
he  named  Massachusetts  particularly)  were  in  negotiation  with  agents  of 
the  British  government, —  the  object  of  which  was  an  agreement,  that 
the  New  England  States  should  take  no  further  part  in  the  war  then 
going  on ;  [the  old  man's  mis- Anglicism  had  not  failed  him,  although  his 
memory  was  treacherous,  indeed ;  or  it  may  be,  that  he  has  here  uninten- 
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CHAP,    tionally  disclosed  the  very  design  of  his  policy  respecting  Great  Britain,  at 


-  the  embargo  period ;]  that,  without  formally  declaring  their  separation  from 
to  1809.  the  Union  of  the  States,  they  should  withdraw  from  all  aid  and  obedience  to 
them ;  that  their  navigation  and  commerce  should  be  free  from  restraint  and 
interruption  by  the  British ;  that  they  should  be  considered  and  treated  by 
them  as  neutrals,  and  as  such  might  conduct  themselves  towards  both  parties  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  be  at  liberty  to  rejoin  the  confederacy. 

"  He  assured  me  that  there  was  eminent  danger  that  the  convention  would 
take  place ;  that  the  temptations  were  such  as  might  debauch  many  from 
their  fidelity  to  the  Union ;  and  that  to  enable  its  friends  to  make  head 
against  it,  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  was  absolutely  necessary-  I  expressed 
a  just  sense  of  the  merit  of  this  information,  and  'of  the  importance  of  the  dis 
closure  to  the  safety,  and  even  the  salvation,  of  our  country;  and  however 
reluctant  I  was  to  abandon  the  measure,  (a  measure  which,  persevered  in  a 
little  longer,  we  had  subsequent  and  satisfactory  assurance  would  have 
effected  its  object  completely,)  from  that  moment,  and  influenced  by  that  in 
formation,  I  saw  the  necessity  of  abandoning  it,  and  instead  of  effecting  our 
purpose  by  this  peaceful  weapon,  we  must  fight  it  out,  or  break  the  Union. 
I  then  recommended  to  my  friends  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  a  repeal  of  the 
embargo,  and  to  endeavour  to  supply  its  place  by  the  best  substitute,  in  which 
they  could  procure  a  general  concurrence." 

We  have  before  shown  how  opposite  to  the  actual  course  of  the  events 
this  statement,  which  (as  the  writer  says)  "  gives  faithfully  the  impression 
remaining  on  my  mind,"  is.  But  it  plainly  demonstrates,  that  the  story,  as 
told  by  John  Quincy  Adams  three  years  later,  which  we  have  already  cited, 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  true  representation  of  what  he  had  said  and  done  on  this 
critical  occasion.  Jefferson  left  to  his  correspondent  the  determination  of 
the  question,  whether  or  not  to  give  publicity  to  that  letter ;  but  he  seemed 
to  wish  it  published,  for  he  said, — "  they  are  historical  facts,  which  belong 
to  the  present,  as  well  as  future  times."  The  unknown  correspondent,  it  ap 
pears,  had  heard  of  it,  and  Jefferson's  letter  to  him  is  no  more  than  a  general 
confirmation  of  what  he  had  written  to  Giles,  with  the  assurance  that  he  re 
garded  the  course  taken  by  Adams  at  that  juncture,  as  ll  entirely  honourable 
to  him."  Yet,  as  we  said,  all  this  is  flatly  contradictory  to  the  letter  to 
Thomas  M.  Randolph,  wherein,  after  telling  him  that  Congress  had  removed 
the  embargo,  he  adds, — "  This,  too,  was  after  we  had  become  satisfied,  that 
the  Essex  Junto  had  found  their  expectation  desperate,  of  inducing  the 
people  there  to  cither  separation  or  forcible  opposition  !  " 

In  the  next  Book  it  will  be  our  task  to  speak  of  a  communication  made  to 
Congress  by  the  then  President,  of  a  scries  of  letters  and  copies,  which  he 
had  procured  at  a  pretty  high  price  from  one  John  Henry,  the  writer  or  re 
ceiver  of  most  of  them ;  who  had  declared  himself  to  be,  although  he  was 
only  in  the  singular  number,  what  Adams,  and  Jefferson,  and  ail  who  shared 
their  alarms,  spoke  of  at  the  time  and  afterwards,  as  '"'  agents  of  the  British 
government."  But  not  the  faintest  symptom  of  any  "  negotiation  "  with  him, 
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on  the  part  of  any  New  England  citizen,  appears ;  all  that  he  says  is  in  the  CHAP. 
vaguest  phrase,  such  as  the  "  own  correspondent "  of  a  fifth-rate  daily  paper  - 
might  now  be  expected  to  detail,  having  gathered  it  from  the  desultory  chat 
of  the  casual  visitors  of  low  places  of  entertainment ;  which  with  much  that 
was  undoubted  fact,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  for  that  very  reason,  common 
property,  would  contain  loose  speculations  and  guesses, — sometimes  put  in 
the  shape  of  probabilities,  at  other  times  represented  as  facts.  And,  in  addi 
tion  to  this,  it  stands  unmistakeably  recorded,  in  this  dearly-bought  budget 
of  superannuated  scandal, — that  the  employers  of  this  mercenary  fellow  com 
missioned  him  to  do  no  more  than  "  obtain  the  most  accurate  information  of 
the  true  state  of  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  Union,"  which  commission  he  exe 
cuted  so  ! 

These  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  style  and  contents  of  his  letters  to  his 
employers. 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  embargo  laws  there  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion  ; 
namely,  that  they  are  unnecessary,  oppressive,  and  unconstitutional.  It  must 
also  be  observed,  that  the  execution  of  them  is  so  invidious,  as  to  attract  to 
wards  the  officers  of  government  the  enmity  of  the  people ;  which  is,  of 
course,  transferable  to  the  government  itself;  so  that  in  case  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  should  take  any  bold  step  towards  resisting  the  execution  of 
these  laws,  it  is  liiglily  probable  that  it  may  calculate  upon  the  hearty  co 
operation  of  the  people  of  Vermont." 

In  the  same  letter  he  also  says; — "I  need  not  add,  that,  if  these  resolu 
tions  are  carried  into  effect,  the  State  of  Vermont  may  be  considered  as  an 
ally  of  Great  Britain." 

Setting  aside  these  "  ifs,"  and  "mays,"  and  "shoulds,"  all  which  John 
Henry  might  have  devised  at  Montreal,  as  easily  as  at  "  Burlington,  Ver 
mont," — the  Governor-general  of  Canada  might  reasonably  have  replied  to 
his  "  agent," — 

"  There  needs  no  ghost,  good  sir,  come  from  the  grave, 
To  tell  us  this." 

A  little  later  in  his  tour,  he  becomes  excessively  candid,  and  tells  his  prin 
cipal, — "I  have  not  had  sufficient  time,  nor  evidence,  to  enable  me  to  form 
any  opinion  for  myself,  of  the  lengths  to  which  the  Federal  party  will  carry 
their  opposition  to  the  national  government,  in  the  event  of  a  war."  And 
Madison,  or  his  secretary,  appears  to  have  laid  great  stress  upon  the  words 
in  Italic,  which  they  distinguished  in  that  way,  to  call  the  attention  of  Con 
gress  to  them. 

Another  passage  thus  singled  out  of  the  mass  is  this ;  the  weight  of  which, 
or  rather  the  want  of  it,  may  be  seen  by  the  consideration  of  the  words  we 
have  emphasized.  "  I  have  sufficient  means  of  information  to  enable  me  to 
judge  of  the  proper  period  for  offering  the  co-operation  of  Great  Britain, 
[which  had  not  been  asked  then ;]  and  opening  a  correspondence  between 
the  Governor-general  of  British  America  and  those  individuals  who,  from 
the  part  they  take  in  the  opposition  to  the  national  government,  or  the  influ- 
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c  H  A  P.   ence  they  may  possess  in  any  new  order  of  things  that  may  grow  out  of  the 
-  present  differences,  should  be  qualified  to  act  on  behalf  of  the   Northern 


to  1809.  States."  And  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  tf  apprehensions  "  of  any  such 
change  "  begins  to  subside." 

In  the  same  letter  we  also  find  the  following,  which  may  (to  use  one  of 
John  Henry's  own  "  auxiliaries  ")  contain  the  key  to  much  of  this  rather 
undignified  business.  "  I  cannot  but  express  a  strong  hope  that,  if  any 
terms  should  be  proposed  by  either  government  to  which  the  other  might 
think  proper  to  accede,  a  principal  motive  to  the  adjustment  of  differences 
should  be  understood  to  arise  from  the  amicable  disposition  of  the  Eastern 
States,  particularly  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  This,  as  it  would  increase 
the  popularity  of  the  friends  of  Great  Britain,  could  not  fail  to  promote  her 
interests."  Which  shows  that  neither  war,  nor  separation  of  the  Union,  nor 
civil  war  in  America,  nor  any  thing  except  a  counterpoise  to  the  intense  Gal 
lomania  of  Jefferson's  numerous  party,  was  thought  of. 

The  concluding  paragraph  proves  the  "  agent "  to  have  been  possessed  of 
some  discernment.  "  It  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated,  that  this  country 
can  only  be  governed  and  directed  by  the  influence  of  opinion ;  as  there  is 
nothing  permanent  in  its  political  institutions,  nor  are  the  populace  under  aiiy 
circumstances  to  be  relied  on,  when  measures  become  inconvenient  and  bur 
densome."  This  was  the  natural  result  of  democracy  as  Jefferson  conceived 
it,  when  he  wrote  respecting  Shay's  Rebellion, — "  God  forbid  we  should  ever 
be  twenty  years  without  such  a  rebellion  !  " 

The  next  letter  is  yet  more  sagacious  and  naive.  "  The  truth  is,  the  com 
mon  people  have  so  long  regarded  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with 
complacency,  that  they  are  now  only  disposed,  in  this  quarter,  to  treat  it  like 
a  truant  mistress,  whom  they  would  for  a  time  put  away  on  a  separate  main 
tenance,  but  without  further  and  greater  provocation  would  not  absolutely 
repudiate." 

But  we  have  reached  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Madison,  and  must  re 
frain  from  further  extracts  from  this  dearly-purchased  bargain, — for  the  pre 
sent.  And  now  we  have  to  see  what  ground  there  was  for  the  whole  story. 

Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  who  has  no  leaning  to  the  Federalists  of  this  day,  in 
his  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Second  War,"  tells  us,  that — "  Jefferson's  elec 
tion  to  the  Presidency  in  1804,  and  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  Bonaparte  in 
1803,  caused  (unquestionably)  great  discontent  in  New  England.  During 
the  long  and  eventful  session  of  Congress  in  1803-4,  William  Plumer,  a 
senator  from  New  Hampshire,  was,  as  he  afterwards  confessed,  one  of  several 
Federal  members  of  Congress  from  the  New  England  States,  who  projected 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  government  there.  They  complained  that  the 
slave-holding  States  had  acquired,  by  means  of  their  slaves,  a  greater  increase 
of  the  slave-holding  Representatives  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  than  was 
just;  too  much  revenue  was  raised  in  the  Northern  States,  and  spent  in  the 
Southern  and  Western ;  and  the  States  to  be  formed  out  of  Louisiana  would 
annihilate  the  influence  of  the  Northern  States  in  the  government. 
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"Mr.  Plumer  teas  informed,  he  said,  by  one  of  the  parties  to  this  project,    CHAP. 
that   there  was   to  be  a  select   meeting   of  the   leading   Federalists  of  New  - 
England   at   Boston,  in  the  autumn  of  1804,   to    consider   and   recommend  '  to  iW 
measures    for    a    government    for    the    United    States,    and    that   Alexander 
Hamilton    had    consented  to    attend    it.      But    Mr.   Plumer   found,    on   his 
return  to  New  Hampshire,  a  great  majority  of  the  leading  Federalists  there 
opposed  to  the  project,  as  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  his  limited  inquiries  in 
Massachusetts ;    and  Hamilton's   death,  he   says,  he  was  told,  prevented  the 
meeting  in  Boston,  though  the  project  was  not  abandoned.     *     *     *     Such 
is  the  positive  testimony,  and  all  there  is  positive,  by  a  respectable  witness, 
who,  convinced  of  his  error,  informed   against  his   own  participation  in  the 
alleged  offence. 

o 

"AH  there  is  positive;"  and  two  portions  of  it  are  mere  ef  hearsays  !"  This 
cannot  be  the  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
The  suspicion  that  no  evidence  of  treasonable  design  can  be  produced, 
increases  greatly,  when  we  find  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  original  "informer," 
stating  that  Fisher  Ames  was  not  privy  to  it.  And  it  does  not  differ  greatly 
from  positive  disbelief,  when  we  find  that,  excepting  Plumer's  statement, 
(such  as  it  is,)  Adams'  accusation  was  based  upon  alleged  information  from 
persons,  who  were  dead  when  he  gave  their  names  as  the  authorities,  upon 
whom  he  had  relied  in  making  those  revelations,  which  Jefferson,  more  than 
sixteen  years  afterwards,  discovered  to  be  so  "  awful." 

Adams'  letters  to  Giles  and  the  other  Democratic  members  of  Congress, 
(which  led  to  that  interview  with  Jefferson,  the  uncertain  remembrance 
whereof  we  have  seen  him  eking  out  with  yet  more  doubtful  imaginations,) 
do  not  convey  such  definite  accusations  as  his  story,  published  in  1828.  As 
Ingersoll  says,  recording  them, — "  he  earnestly  recommended  repeal  of  the 
embargo,  and  substitution  of  acts  of  non-intercourse,  because,  he  averred, 
continuance  of  the  embargo  would  certainly  be  met  by  forcible  resistance, 
supported  by  the  legislature,  and  probably  the  judiciary,  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  [He  only  misnamed  the  State,  in  fact, — for  Governor  Truin- 
ball  of  Connecticut  did  actually,  at  this  very  time,  refuse  compliance  with 
one  of  the  Presidential  edicts  under  the  Enforcing  Act,  on  grounds  which 
Jefferson  must  have  hugged  the  old  man  for  resorting  to, — if  he  had  been  a 
Republican  instead  of  a  Federalist.]  To  quell  that  resistance,  if  force  should 
be  resorted  to  by  the  government,  it  would  produce  a  civil  war,  and  in  that 
event,  Mr.  Adams  had  no  doubt  the  leaders  would  secure  the  co-operation, 
with  the  aid,  of  Great  Britain. 

When  we  reach  the  period  of  "  the  Hartford  Convention,"  it  will  be 
needful  to  refer  once  more  to  this  alleged,  or  presumed,  plot  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  Union.  What  ground  there  was  for  the  presumption,  what  ground 
for  the  allegation,  at  this  earlier  period,  we  have  shown.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  a  slenderer  foundation  for  so  vast  a  charge.  And  yet,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Republicans,  and  others  south  of  the  Potomac,  should 
give  credence  to  the  tale.  The  menace  of  disruption  was  their  single  and 
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CHAP,   conclusive  argument,  in  behalf  of  every  demand,  however  outrageous,  they 

y— ----  made  of  the  Confederacy: — they  had  responded  heartily  enough,  though  not 

to  1809.    with  unhlenching  courage,  to  Jefferson's  proposition  of  "  Nullification  /" — 

they  knew  that  nothing  but  interest,  and  the  power  of  obtaining  all  they 

asked,  by  means  of  clamour  and  violence,  kept  them  in  union  with  the  cool, 

and  almost  cosmopolitan  men  of  the  North  ;  and  therefore,  when  it  was  stated 

that  they — those  very  Northerns— had  adopted  their  sole,  original,  political 

manoeuvre,  they  at  once  gave  them  all  credit  for  entertaining  the  design,  in 

deep  earnest ;  and  as  if  smitten  with  panic,  outran  Jefferson  himself,  in  their 

readiness  to  comply  with  the  supposed  requirements  of  an  "  Essex  Junto." 

Whether  Hamilton  was  to  have  been  Generalissimo  of  the  Northern  Con 
federacy,  or  not ;  whether  he  would  have  opposed  the  scheme  of  separating 
the  Union,  or  not ;  whether  there  were,  or  not,  any  reality  corresponding  to 
John  Adams'  and  Jefferson's  bugbear, — "  the  Essex  Junto,"  with  Fisher 
Ames  in  its  confidence,  or  used  as  a  tool  by  it,  is  of  little  moment.  This  we 
can  discern  as  fact, — that  Jefferson  and  his  "  landed  interest  "  party,  for  the 
gratification  of  their  Anglophobia,  were  deliberately  destroying  their  whole 
means  of  living,  under  the  pretext  of  preserving  their  vessels  and  merchandise 
from  capture; — that,  notwithstanding  this,  the  mass  of  the  people  of  New 
England  was  loyal  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  was  hal 
lowed  to  them  and  endeared  as  the  work  of  the  heroes  of  the  war  of  liberty ; 
— and  that  a  few  of  the  wealthier  and  more  influential  men  used  to  talk 
gloomily,  and  as  a  desperate  means  of  relief  to  which  they  might  perhaps  be 
driven  at  last  to  resort,  of  flinging  off  the  bondage  to  unconstitutional  Acts 
of  Congress,  and  Presidential  Edicts,  which  had  cost  them  so  dear ;  and  even 
of  invoking  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  to  effect  this ;  for  had  she  not  been  for 
some  six  years,  now,  the  only  remaining  barrier  from  behind  which  national 
freedom, — their  own  peculiar  cause, — had  been  able  to  fight  against  the  new 
Avatar  of  domestic  despotism  and  foreign  tyranny,  Jefferson's  great  patron, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  ? 

John  Henry,. in  the  last  letter  we  quoted  before,  manifestly  implies  that 
the  disaffection  (if  that  be  not  too  strong  a  term)  was  confined  to  a  very 
scanty  number,  and  that  it  had  little  prospect  of  being  realized  by  what 
Adams  professed  to  regard  as  certain.  "  In  all  I  have  written,  I  have  been 
careful  not  to  make  any  impression  analogous  to  the  enthusiastic  confidence 
entertained  by  the  Opposition,  nor  [as  distinguished  from  the  "  Opposition," 
and  consequently  fewer  in  numbers  even  than  it,  small  as  it  was ;]  to  the 
hopes  and  expectations  that  animated  the  friends  of  an  alliance  between  the 
Northern  States  and  Great  Britain. 

"  I  have  abstracted  myself  from  all  the  sympathies  these  are  calculated  to 
inspire ;  because,  notwithstanding  that  I  feel  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  in 
tegrity  of  intention  of  the  leading  characters  in  the  political  drama,  I  cannot 
forget  that  they  derive  their  power  from  a  giddy,  inconstant  multitude  ;  who, 
unless,  in  the  instance  under  consideration,  they  form  an  exception  to  all 
general  rules  and  experience,  will  act  inconsistently  and  absurdly." 
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And  to  the  same  conclusion  has  Ingersoll  been  led;  for  he  positively  states,    CH  Ap- 
te  that  [the  design  in  tlie  East,  to  dismember  the  Union]  never  was  executed  - 

.  ~  A.  D.  1801 

by  any  overt  act  of  treason,  however  intemperate  the  violence  of  the  press,  to  MM. 
the  opposition  of  the  Bar  and  State  judiciary,  the  virulence  of  the  pulpit, 
and  the  unconstitutional  resistance  of  State  government ;"  and  "  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  inflexibly  opposed  to  dis-union,  and  resolved 
to  maintain  the  national  government,  notwithstanding  their  aversion  to  the 
Federal  Administration." 

There  were  two  Indian  treaties  of  Jefferson's  Presidencies  which  related 
to  the  State  of  New  York.  Both  wore  concluded  on  the  same  day,  June  the 
30th,  1802 ;  and  both  regard  the  Seneca  nation  only.  By  one  of  them,  the 
right  to  a  tract  of  land  011  the  Genesee  river,  called  ".Little  Beard's  Rescrv*- 
ation,"  was  relinquished  for  the  consideration  of  twelve  hundred  dollars ; 
and  amongst  the  chiefs  whose  "marks"  are  appended  to  it,  we  find  the  names 
of  Corn  Planter  and  Red  Jacket, — both  to  be  famous  in  the  annals  of  the 
United  States.  The  second  records  the  purchase  of  another  tract  lying  on 
Lake  Eric,  by  certain  parties  "  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam  and  republic  of 
Batavia ;"  and  is  signed  by  the  same  noted  warriors  with  others. 

Early  in  the  year  1804,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New 
Jersey,  almost  unanimously,  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  that  State.  It 
provided  that  all  children  of  slaves,  born  after  the  next  ensuing  anniversary 
of  the  Independence  of  America,  should  become  free  on  reaching  the  ages 
of  twenty-five  and  twenty-one,  for  the  two  sexes  respectively.  In  Pennsyl 
vania,  however,  an  endeavour  to  expedite  the  disenthralment  of  the  slaves 
yet  found  there  was  again  unsuccessful.  These  facts  show  that  the  feeling 
with  regard  to  slavery,  in  the  Northern  States,  was  generically  different  from 
that,  which  at  that  time  began  to  prevail  in  the  mother  country.  A  con 
sideration  which  will  help  us  in  forming  a  correct  conception  of  the  antagonism 
which,  as  we  know,  existed  between  the  Slave  States  of  America  and  the  Free  ; 
and  which  the  former  most  unjustly  considered  a  token  of  the  Anglicism  of 
the  New  Englanders. 

Another  minor  matter  of  this  period,  is  an  abortive  attempt  to  determine 
the  line  of  the  North-eastern  boundary.  Rufus  King  was  the  minister  at 
London,  and  in  May,  1803,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  specially  addressed 
to  him,  he  concluded  a  convention  with  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  on 
this  question.  In  his  Message  opening  the  session  of  Congress,  in  the 
following  October,  Jefferson  thus  expressed  his  hopes  and  plans  regarding  it. 

"  A  further  knowledge  of  the  ground,  in  the  north-eastern  and  north 
western  angles  of  the  United  States,  has  evinced  that  the  boundaries, 
established  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  between  the  British  territories  and  ours, 
in  those  parts,  were  too  imperfectly  described  to  be  susceptible  of  execution. 
It  has  therefore  been  thought  worthy  of  attention,  for  preserving  and 
cherishing  the  harmony  and  useful  intercourse  subsisting  between  the  two 
nations,  to  remove  by  timely  arrangements,  what  unfavourable  incidents 
might  otherwise  render  a  ground  of  future  misunderstanding.  A  convention 
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CHAP,    has  therefore  been  entered  into,,  which  provides  for  a  practical  demarcation  of 

those  limits,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties." 

to  1809.  Seven  days  later,  Jefferson  submitted  a  copy  of  the  convention  to  the  Senate, 
"  together  with  such  papers  relating  thereto,  as  might  enable  them  to  de 
termine  whether  they  would  advise  and  consent  to  its  ratification."  All  but 
the  fifth  article  was  ratified;  and  the  objection  to  that  does  not  concern  us 
here,  being,  in  fact,  the  fear  that  a  line  run  in  accordance  with  its  provisions, 
might  abridge  the  northern  limits  of  Louisiana,  which  had  been  acquired  by 
the  United  States  just  before.  It  so  befell,  however,  that  because  of  this  fear 
that  this  one  article  of  the  convention  "might,  in  some  way,  affect  our  con 
cerns  with  France"  (as  the  historian  of  "  the  Hartford  Convention  "  says,) 
the  ratifications  were  not  exchanged,  and  the  dispute  about  the  boundary 
line  was  left  for  another  generation  to  terminate. 

Looking  over  the  Annals  of  this  district  at  this  time,  we  are  struck  with 
the  signs  of  life  and  activity  in  every  department  of  human  effort.  Bridges 
are  built;  colleges  and  universities  founded  and  incorporated;  libraries  and 
academies  established ;  religious  and  philanthropic  institutions  organized. 
Under  1802,  it  is  said,  that — "  David  Humphreys,  late  minister  to  the  court 
of  Madrid,  imported  into  New  England  a  hundred  of  the  Merino  breed  of 
sheep  from  Spain,  to  improve  the  breed  of  that  useful  animal  in  his  own 
country.  Some  were  also  imported  by  li.  R.  Livingston  ;" — and  "  the  only 
manufactory  of  sheet  copper  in  America  was  in  Massachusetts."  We  also 
read  the  following  entry, — "  Mathematical  and  Physical  Essays,  by  Jarcd 
Mansfield  of  New  Haven,  were  published.  This  was  the  first  publication  of 
an  original  work  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics,  by  an  American 
writer." 

In  1806,  the  record  states, — "  the  Lehigh  coal,  obtained  in  the  Maucli- 
Chunk  mountain  in  Pennsylvania,  which  had  for  some  time  been  only  used 
by  the  blacksmiths  and  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  was  brought  into 
notice.  William  Turnbull  had  an  ark  constructed  at  Lausanne,  which 
brought  down  two  or  three  hundred  bushels  to  Philadelphia." 

"  The  Middlesex  canal,  from  New  Lowel  on  the  Merrimac  to  Boston,  about 
thirty  miles  long,  was  the  first  canal  executed  in  the  United  States,  and  was 
completed  as  early  as  1804."  Under  the  governorship  of  Dewitt  Clinton, 
the  first  steps  were  taken  towards  the  construction  of  the  great  canal,  which 
afterwards  opened  a  water  communication  between  the  river  Hudson  and 
Lake  Erie ;  a  project  which  originated  with  a  greater  man  than  Clinton — 
Gouverneur  Morris. 

Under  the  date  1807,  stands  this  concise  but  pregnant  record; — "  Steam 
boats  were  first  used  on  Hudson  River."  In  connexion  with  which  the  fol 
lowing  pleasantly  written  and  graphic  reminiscence  from  the  note-book  of  a 
traveller  in  Maine,  a  few  years  ago,  will  undoubtedly  prove  as  acceptable  to 
our  readers  as  it  is  valuable  in  relation  to  the  design  of  this  portion  of  our  story. 

"  In  leaving  Bangor  in  a  steamboat,  though  only  for  a  short  trip,  I  am 
thereby  reminded  of  the  difference  which  has  taken  place  in  our  city  and 
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throughout  the  country,  in  the  mode  of  travelling,  between  the  present  time  <•'  ^  p- 
and  only  twenty  years  since.  I  say  '  twenty  years,'  because  it  is  about  twenty 
years  since  I  left  the  parental  home,  and  in  the  good  sloop  Betsy  took  passage  toisoa. 
for  1  Jangor,  where  we  arrived  in  safety  after  eight  clays'  toil.  The  usual  mode 
of  travelling  then  from  Bangor  was  by  the  lumber  coasters;  in  which 
passengers,  male  and  female,  were  stowed  away  in  the  few  berths  in  the 
cabin,  or  sprawled  around  upon  the  uncarpeted  iloor.  There  was  indeed  a 
semi-packet,  with  a  few  extra  berths,  hung  round  with  a  narrow  arid  rather 
scanty  bombazette  frill.  But  mean  as  these  accommodations  may  now  be 
considered,  they  afforded  the  best  means  of  conveyance  between  Bangor  and 
Massachusetts;  and  during  the  rainy  seasons  in  the  spring  and  fall,  the 
only  conveyance  ;  for  instead  of  three  daily  stages  west,  as  now,  the  mail 
was  carried  once  a  week  only,  and  then  on  horse-back,  between  Bangor  and 
Augusta. 

"  During  the  winter,  to  be  sure,  Moses  Burley  conveyed  the  mail,  and 
occasionally  a  passenger  or  two,  in  a  sleigh  with  a  tandem  team ;  and  during 
the  summer  in  a  ricketty  covered  waggon  !  We  remember  them  well  !  For 
they  frequently  required  to  be  patched  in  their  upper  stories,  and  as  I  was 
the  younger  knight  of  the  awl  and  thread,  it  became  my  duty  to  perform  it ! 
Then,  there  was  no  small  mail-route  to  any  of  the  towns  above  Bangor,  and 
the  old  register  in  the  monthly  advertisement,  of  two  fingers  long,  enumerated 
letters  for  the  whole  region  round  about."  And  then  he  sketches  Bangor  as 
it  was,  with  its  wooden  gaol,  its  one  bridge,  its  three  taverns,  the  court-house 
which  wras  used  as  a  place  of  worship  for  a  congregation,  "  under  the  charge 
of  that  excellent  man,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Loomis;"  and  an  "old  wooden  school- 
house  that  stood  on  State  Street,"  occasionally  used  by  the  Methodist  Society. 
But  we  must  say,  as  this  writer  does, — "  enough  of  old  times  ! "  and  turn  to 
other  matters. 

One  set  of  notices  in.  the  Annals  is  even  more  striking  than  these  we  have 
spoken  of:  the  Obituary  bears  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  New  World,  who  were  citizens  of  these  Eastern  States, — Jonathan 
Edwards,  Samuel  Adams,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Robert  Morris,  Oliver  Ells 
worth,  Fisher  Ames. 

And  there  were  living  then  others,  of  less  note  truly,  but  by  those  "  Letters  " 
of  Sullivan,  familiar  in  all  their  traits  of  character  and  appearance.  General 
Cobb,  "a  man  of  middle  stature  and  of  full  person,"  his  large  face  "  expressive 
of  a  manly  and  resolute  heart.  He  was  frank,  sincere,  and  honourable,  and 
expressed  his  opinions  without  reserve," — "  but  a  more  pure,  kind-hearted, 
honourable  gentleman  than  General  Cobb,  never  lived."  Timothy  Bigelow, 
again,  the  "  kind-hearted,  friendly  man  "  that  he  was,  "  had  many  affectionate 
friends  ;"  he  "  was  a  tall  man,  well-formed,  and  of  courteous  manners." 
And  Thomas  C.  Amory,  who  "  was  extensively  engaged  in  very  varied  com 
merce  on  the  ocean,"  "  a  tall  man,  of  amiable  and  intelligent  countenance, 
of  frank  and  courteous  manners,  of  clear,  sound  judgment,  and  executive 
capacity,"  "  had  as  kind  and  friendly  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  human  bosom." 
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Then  there  were  such  as  Caleb  Strong,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  when 
Thomas  Jefferson  first  became  President.  He,  too,  was  "  a  tall  man,  of 
moderate  fulness,  of  rather  long  visage,  dark  complexion,  and  blue  eyes.  He 
wore  his  hair  loose,  combed  over  his  forehead,  and  slightly  powdered.  *  *  * 
Perhaps  no  man  in  the  United  States  could  have  been  so  unlike  a  monarchist 
and  a  traitor  as  Caleb  Strong."  Such  as  his  successor,  John  Brooks,  who, 
"  without  high  pretensions  to  intellectual  distinction,  was  a  man  of  practical 
wisdom,  sound  judgment,  and  of  pure  and  elevated  mind."  "  He  was  of 
middle  stature,  well  formed,  and  of  soldierly  dignity  of  manner." 

Christopher  Gore  was  by  Jefferson  "  specially  named  as  one  of  the  Anglo- 
men  and  traitors."  He  was  "  rather  tall,  but  public  cares  bent  his  erect 
carriage  "  at  an  earlier  age  than  common."  Premature  baldness,  also,  testi 
fied  to  his  burdens  of  thought  "  His  hair  was  tied  behind,  and  dressed  with 
powder.  His  face  was  round  and  florid,  his  eyes  black;  his  manners 
courteous  and  amiable.  *  *  *  It  is  easily  to  be  perceived  why  Mr. 
Jefferson  may  have  found  it  convenient  to  make  such  an  opponent  odious." 

Another   of  Mr.   Jefferson's  "  monarchists   and  Anorlomen,"  was   George 
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Cabot,  whose  "  life  was  as  pure  and  blameless  as  his  intellectual  powers  were 
transcendent."  And  "  to  these  four  (Strong,  Brooks,  Gore,  and  Cabot)  might 
be  added  hundreds  of  others,  *  lawyers,  merchants,  farmers,  and  me 

chanics,  *  all  of  whom  thought  on  national  subjects,  as  these  four 

thought ;  and  all  of  whom  were,  conscientiously,  opponents  of  Jeffersonism  ; 
and  all  of  whom  were,  consequently,  monarchists,  disorganizes,  and  traitors." 

John  Lowell,  district  judge  in  Massachusetts,  by  Washington's  appoint 
ment,  and  made  chief  justice  of  the  Circuit  Court  by  John  Adams,  together 
with  Stephen  Higginson,  an  eminent  merchant  and  intimate  friend  of  George 
Cabot,  must  be  mentioned  here,  because  Jefferson  has  blackened  their  fair 
fame  and  names  by  one  of  his  "  conjectures  "  in  his  Anas.  "  They  need  no 
vindication"  says  Sullivan,  "but  that  which  the  record  [in  that  posthumous 
libel  of  Jefferson's]  carries  in  itself." 

We  must  pass  over  a  host  of  men  like  Theophilus  Parsons,  "  the  giant  of 
the  lav/;"  Samuel  Sewall,  chief  justice  after  Parsons;  Isaac  Parker,  chief 
justice  after  him ;  Samuel  Dexter,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  (whom  we  shall  meet 
with  in  "  the  Hartford  Convention,")  Josiah  Quincy,  Artemas  Ward,  and 
James  Lloyd ;  all  affectionately  commemorated  in  Sullivan's  Letters ;  all  in 
heart  and  soul  Americans,  even  though  their  dread  of  Jefferson's  Gallo 
mania  did,  at  times,  impel  them  beyond  the  safe  mean,  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

And  admitted  by  our  author  to  almost  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  these 
and  others,  his  ancient  companions  in  arms  in  the  stirring  contests  which 
preceded  the  "  second  war  "  with  Britain,  we  can  heartily  sympathize  with 
him  as  he  writes,  in  review  of  those  times, — "  To  one  who  looks  back  on  what 
the  social  world  was,  it  seems  as  though  money-making  and  selfishness  had 
frozen  the  currents  of  the  heart.  That  frank,  friendly,  social,  hospitable  in 
tercourse,  which  was  once  the  delight  of  this  land,  is  gone  (it  is  feared)  for 
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ever;  and  the  cold,  calculating  spirit  of  accumulation,  or  the  worthless  CH^AP. 
emulation  of  show  and  splendour,  has  succeeded."  May  a  happier  age  soon  --  p  '^ 
arrive  ! 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE    NORTH-WESTERN    STATES    AND    TERRITORIES. — OHIO    STATE. — TERRITORY  OF  MICHIGAN. — LAND 
SALES    AND    GRANTS. — INDIAN    AFFAIRS. — LEWIS    AND    CLARKE'S    EXPLORING    EXPEDITION. 

EXTENT  of  area  alone  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  criterion  of  the  worth  of  States    en  A  p. 
in  America,  any  more  than  in  the  older  hemisphere.     Strange  lessons  for  such  - 
as  need  them  might  be  found  in  the  map  of  the  United  States.     Including    toiso9. 
all  the  States  north  of  Maryland,  the  north-eastern  group   does  not  cover  a 
hundred    and    seventy-five    thousand   square    miles ;    yet  therein,   from    the 
fii  ~t,  has  lain  the  glory   and  stability  of  the   Union.      The    extent    of   the 
group  of  States  and  Territories  now  before  us  is  under  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  square  miles  ;  and  it  is  the  land  of  promise  for  North  America  ; — for 
it  has  a  fertile  and  kindly  soil,  both  for  corn  and  cattle  ;  it  is  not  without  rich 
mineral  treasures  ;  and  it  has,  by  the  lakes  on  the  north,  and  by  the  "  father 
of  waters"  on  the   south,  free  communication  with   the   outer  world,  from  a 
participation  in  whose  cares  it  is  kept,  not  only  by  distance  from  either  ocean, 
but  by  the  range  of  the  Alleghanies  on  the  east,  and  the  loftier  and  more 
savage  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west. 

The  Southern  States,  to  which  we  devote  the  next  chapter,  more  than  equal 
the  whole  of  the  Northern  States,  both  Eastern  and  Western,  in  area ;  but 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  planted  there  seems  to  have  lost  its  special  attributes, 
and  to  have  abdicated  its  exalted  offices  in  relation  to  the  family  of  man. 

We  do  not  include,  in  this  estimate,  the  vast  region  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  Jefferson  added  to  the  territory  of  the  States.  That  would  belong 
partlv  to  the  southern  group,  and  in  part  to  the  north-western.  But  as  we 
proceed,  it  will  be  sufficiently  apparent,  that  this  prodigious  increase  of  area 
has  not  deprived  the  New  England  section  of  its  pre-eminence,  nor  enabled 
the  other  portions  of  the  United  States  to  rival  it  in  its  honourable  duties  and 
distinctions. 

The  first  fact  that  requires  notice  in  our  account  of  the  land  and  the  people 
beyond  the  Ohio,  is  the  organization  of  the  State  which  takes  its  name  from 
that  boundary  river.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  preceding  Book,  the  extracts 
we  gave  from  the  "  Pioneer  History  "  recorded  the  fact  that  Republicanism 
obtained  the  supremacy  here,  just  as  it  did  in  other  sections  of  the  States,  at 
the  time  that  Jefferson  was  raised  to  the  Presidential  chair.  They  also 
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CH^AP.  show  how  the  policy  of  the  governor  of  the  territory,  St.  Clair,  who  was  a 
Federalist,  assisted  in  promoting  the  advance  of  Bepublican  sentiment.  We 
are  thus  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the  change  now  effected  in  the  local 
government. 

It  seems  that  the  Territorial  legislature  appeared  to  side  with  the  go 
vernor,  rather  than  with  the  movement  party,  who  at  the  commencement  of 
the  term  under  review  now  were  actively  engaged  in  an  agitation  for  the 
establishment  of  complete  self-government  in  the  district.  The  leaders,  at 
least,  "believed  that  they  were  more  lukewarm  than  they  would  have  been, 
had  they  not  been  actually  in  possession  of  office.  And  besides,  even  if  they 
approached  the  object  through  their  legislature,  a  successful  effort  there 
might  fail  through  the  absolute  veto  of  the  governor,  to  which  every  Act  un- 
plcasing  to  him  was  liable. 

Determined,  therefore,  to  displace  St.  Clair,  and  that  without  delay,  in 
stead  of  applying  to  Congress  by  the  ordinary  but  indirect  way,  the  leaders 
of  the  new  party  prepared  a  petition,  and  during  the  winter  of  1801-2,  se 
cured  a  goodly  number  of  signatures, — praying  Congress  to  authorize  the 
summoning  of  the  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the  various  counties  of  the 

o  O 

Territory,  specially  empowered  to  devise  and  establish  a  State  constitution. 
And  on  April  the  30th,  180^3,  an  Act,  having  that  object  in  view,  and  also 
"  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States,"  and  te  for  other  purposes  "  as  well  as  these,  was  approved  by 
Jefferson. 

Ohio  was  the  first  instance  of  a  State  reared  from  its  very  birth,  so  to  speak, 
in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  tutelage  and  education,  framed  by  the  Ordi 
nance  of  July  the  13th,  1787  ;  and  on  that  account  it  is  particularly  interesting, 
and  moreover  essential  to  our  history,  to  trace  the  steps  of  its  progress  with 
some  minuteness.  The  proceedings  of  the  Republican  majority,  who  without 
waiting  for  the  slow  formalities,  that  the  Federalist  governor  and  legislature 
must  have  observed,  in  acting  up  to  the  provisions  of  that  Ordinance,  were  the 
chief  deviation  from  the  routine  therein  laid  down.  And  even  they  did  no 
violence  to  the  spirit  of  that  Ordinance, — but  only,  in  reality,  more  effectually 
carried  it  out ;  for  the  design  of  it  was  not  that  such  and  such  a  course  should 
be  rigidly  observed,  but  that,  by  the  surest  and  most  expeditious  means,  the 
people  who  might  settle  in  the  ultramontane  region,  should  share  with  the  old 
States  on  the  Atlantic  the  inestimable  advantages  of  managing  their  own 
affairs,  without  being  either  a  burden  or  a  snare  to  the  Federal  government. 

This  Act  of  Congress,  then,  after  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed 
State,  which  we  need  not  specify,  since  they  may  be  learnt  from  any  map  or 
Gazetteer,  determined  the  number  of  delegates,  the  qualifications  of  the 
electors  who  should  appoint  them,  and  the  day  of  election ;  and  beyond  this, 
the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  Convention.  The  business  to  be  trans 
acted  by  the  Convention  was  also  distinctly  specified,  yet  with  most  prudent 
care  not  to  violate  or  restrict  its  freedom,  though  almost  every  contingency 
respecting  it  was  provided  for. 
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c'  In  assenting  to  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  CHAP. 
State,"  says  Monette,  whose  condensation  of  the  various  original  authorities 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  as  it  regards  the  local  history  of  the  region  he  treats 
of,  in  its  earlier  stages,  "  Congress  required  the  exemption  of  all  the  public 
lands  from  taxation  by  the  State,  for  five  years  from  the  date  of  sale,  including 
such  as  had  been  sold  since  the  oOth  day  of  June,  1802.  In  consideration 
of  this  privilege,  Congress  appropriated  permanently,  for  the  use  of  schools 
in  the  State,  the  sixteenth  section  in  every  township,  of  the  public  lands 
subsequently  to  be  sold  within  the  State,  or  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the 
whole.  The  same  conditions  have  been  extended  to  all  other  new  States, 
upon  their  admission  into  the  Union;  and  hence  originated  the  appropriation 
of  one  section  of  school  lands  in  every  township." 

It  was  also  provided,  in  return  for  this  exemption  from  taxation,  that  five 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  sales  afterwards  effected  in  the  State,  should  be 
reserved ; — three-fifths  of  it  (as  was  determined  by  another  Act,  passed  at  a 
later  period,  but  conveniently  mentioned  here,}  for  the  making  of  roads 
within  the  limits  of  the  State;  and  the  other  two-fifths  for  roads  communi 
cating  with  the  older  States,  or  "  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge." 
"  All  salt-springs  and  lead-mines  are  reserved  to  the  government." 

Many  of  these  provisions  were  regarded  by  the  Territorial  legislature  as 
unwarrantably  infringing  upon  their  rights  and  privileges ; — and  not  unrea 
sonably  so,  especially  as  they  were  exacted  by  the  party  who  had  most  loudly 
denounced  the  Federalists,  as  designing,  by  means  of  the  unlimited  powers 
assigned  to  Congress,  to  overthrow  the  independence  of  the  sovereign  units 
composing  the  Confederacy.  Nevertheless  they  submitted  without  any  open 
demonstration  of  hostility;  for  it  was  too  plain  that  the  majority  of  the  electors 
of  the  State  that  was  to  be,  were  in  favour  of  it ;  and  precedent  was  a  feebler 
antagonist  than  right  reason  even,  against  a  majority. 

On  the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  the  12th  of  the  month,  the  delegates 
were  elected;  and  on 'the  1st  of  the  next  month,  the  Convention  assembled  at 
Chillicothe.  It  consisted  of  thirty-five  members,  one  being  chosen  for  every 
twelve  hundred  white  inhabitants,  in  the  census  of  the  Territory  taken  in  that 
summer ;  which  showed  an  aggregate  of  forty -five  thousand  whites,  in  the 
eastern  division  of  the  Territory.  The  western  division,  it  will  be  remem 
bered,  had  been  separated  from  it,  as  a  distinct  Territory,  under  the  title  of 
"  Indiana."  It  was  found  to  contain  seventy-six  thousand  white  inhabitants, 
in  the  following  year  ! 

"  The  Convention  of  Ohio,"  we  learn  from  Monette,  who  is  as  enthusiastic 
as  the  Pioneer  historian  himself,  "like  the  first  Territorial  legislature,  was 
composed  of  men  of  superior  talent.  As  a  whole,  they  were  not  surpassed, 
probably,  by  any  body  of  men  which  has  since  convened  for  a  similar  purpose 
in  the  west.  Many  of  them  had  been  distinguished  for  talent  and  enterprise 
in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  had  proved  themselves  men  of  intelligence  and 
worth  in  their  new  station.  Some  of  them  became  distinguished  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  State." 
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CHAP.  Without  opposition  or  hinderancc,  tlic  expediency  of  the  organization  of  a 
—  Constitution  and  a  State  government  were  resolved ;  and  then  the  president 
to  1809.  of  the  convention  was  instructed  to  direct  the  governor  indefinitely  to  pro 
rogue  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  had  been  put  off  till  the 
15th  of  the  month.  This  manifestation  of  their  will  sufficed;  the  members 
of  the  Territorial  legislature  evinced  no  disposition  to  disobey  the  mandates  of 
the  new  authority  ;  nor  did  St.  Clair  himself  attempt  to  impede  its  movements. 
He  did,  however,  desire  to  participate  in  its  deliberations,  and  that  in  his 
official  capacity,  a  proposition  which  was  very  properly  resisted ;  but  a  ma 
jority  of  five  votes  decided  that  "  Arthur  St.  Clair,  senior,  Esquire,  was  per 
mitted  to  address  the  Convention  on  those  subjects  which  he  deemed  of  im 
portance. 

After  "  an  arduous'  session  of  three  weeks,"  the  constitution  was  completed, 
adopted,  and  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Convention  on  the  29th  of 
November.  It  wras  then,  by  a  majority  of  twenty-seven  against  seven,  de 
clared  obligatory  without  the  assent  of  the  people, — an  enactment  which  ex 
actly  distinguishes  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States  from  democracy 
properly  so  called ;  and  illustrates  the  views  we  have  given  above,  of  the  dif 
ferences  between  the  political  parties  of  America,  and  between  them  and  the 
political  parties  of  the  free  States  of  the  Old  World. 

Caleb  Atwater  eulogizes  these  expeditious  legislators  in  this  rather  ques 
tionable  strain.  "  Although  they  were  generally  young  men,  who  had  been 
little  engaged  in  legislature,  and  could  not  take  a  very  wide  survey  of  human 
societies,  they  were,  perhaps,  better  qualified  for  the  task  than  any  other  men 
then  in  the  Territory." 

By  this  most  "  Democratic  "  constitution,  the  legislative  power  was  vested 
in  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  styled,  together,  "  the  General 
Assembly."  All  white  males,  of  twenty-one  years  old,  resident  in  the  State 
for  twelve  months  before  the  election,  and  charged  with  a  State  or  county 
tax,  possess  the  right  of  voting.  The  Representatives  cannot  be  fewer  than 
thirty-six,  nor  more  than  seventy-two,  in  number,  and  are  chosen  annually, 
being  apportioned  among  the  counties,  according  to  the  number  of  electors. 
The  Senators,  apportioned  in  the  same  way,  cannot  be  less  than  one-third,  nor 
more  than  one-half,  of  the  number  of  the  other  House,  in  number.  The  go 
vernor,  also  chosen  for  two  years,  must  be  thirty  years  of  age  at  least,  a 
citizen  of  the  Union,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  for  four  years  before 
his  election;  but  could  not  be  appointed  for  more  than  six  years  in  every 
eight. 

""Owing  to  their  ill-will  towards  Governor  St.  Clair,"  says  Atwater,  "the 
members  of  the  Convention  made  the  governor  a  mere  cipher  ;  he  can  pardon 
criminals,  appoint  the  adjutant-general,  sign  commissions,  and  fill  temporary 
vacancies;  but  he  has  no  voice  in  making  laws,  no  veto  power,  nor  has  he 
any  power  to  interfere  in  the  appointment  of  officers." 

The  judges  are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  by  ballot,  for  terms  of 
seven  years ;  but  the  township  choose  the  justices  of  peace,  and  for  three  years 
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at  a  time  only.    There  was  a  Supreme  Court,  and  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,    CI^AP 
for  each  county.  I^xlso 

Wayne  county  had  been  included  in  the  former  Territorial  government;  toi»o9. 
but  it  was  shut  out  from  the  new  State,  and  the  people  with  great  warmth 
complained  of  the  exclusion,  and  the  being,  in  consequence,  left  to  serve  a 
still  longer  period  of  probation.  It  was  "  unconstitutional  and  oppressive," 
and  they  could  not  submit  to  it.  They  did  submit,  however,  and  even  "  be 
came  convinced  that  their  interests  required  a  separate  Territorial  government, 
the  offices  of  which  could  be  filled  with  their  own  citizens." 

Congress  completed  the  irregularity  it  had  committed,  in  receiving  an 
application  for  the  organization  of  a  State  government  in  this  region,  by 
setting  aside  the  condition  of  a  population  of  sixty  thousand,  which  the 
ordinance  of  1707  made  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  complete  self-govern 
ment.  And  on  February  the  19th,  1803,  Jefferson  "  approved  "  the  Act,  by 
which  Ohio  was  fully  admitted  into  the  Union. 

"  Party  politics,"  however,  as  we  are  told,  ((  ran  high,  many  were  still 
opposed  to  the  adoption  of  State  government,  as  premature  and  impolitic  for 
the  true  interests  of  the  Territory  ;  they  objected  to  the  restriction  of  the 
boundary  on  the  north,  which  excluded  the  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of 
Detroit.  The  majority  were  in  favour  of  the  new  government;  but  the  feelings 
and  passions  on  both  sides  were  highly  excited,  and  much  personal  rancour 
was  indulged.  The  arguments  of  the  minority  were  rejected  ;  they  were 
denounced  as  aristocrats  and  enemies  of  the  people  ;  their  motives  were 
questioned  ;  their  patriotism  and  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  Territory 
were  impeached.  On  the  other  hand,  the  minority  alleged  that  their  oppo 
nents  were  influenced  by  personal  considerations  of  interest,  by  a  love  of 
popularity,  and  a  desire  of  office,  for  which  they  would  sacrifice  the  ulterior 
interests  of  the  Territory.  These  criminations  and  recriminations,  in  some 
instances  of  the  most  bitter  character,  produced  between  many  of  the  leading 
men  a  personal  enmity,  which  ceased  only  with  their  lives." 

The  first  "  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio  "  assembled  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1803,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  State  government. 
Judges  were  appointed  ;  officers  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  State  affairs 
were  chosen ;  the  taxes  were  settled  ;  and  such  general  and  particular  ar 
rangements  determined,  as  would  enable  the  government  to  proceed  smoothly. 
Edward  Tiffin  was  soon  afterwards  elected  Governor ;  St.  Clair,  who  was  a 
candidate  for  the  post,  received  scarcely  any  votes.  Jeremiah  Morrow  was 
chosen  as  the  first  Representative  to  Congress ;  and  the  Senators  were 
Worthington  and  Smith.  And  thus  the  new  government  was  inaugurated. 

Meanwhile,  Wayne  county,  disgusted  with  the  neglect  of  its  claims,  and 
perceiving,  perhaps,  that  there  were  satisfactory  grounds  in  the  topography 
of  the  region,  for  the  severance  which  had  been  effected  between  it  and 
Ohio  ;  was  labouring  assiduously  to  accomplish  its  new  design,  which  was 
as  much  more  flattering  to  its  importance,  as  it  was  a  slower  way  of  realizing 
the  object  of  its  ambition.  "  On  the  1st  of  July,  1805,  the  Territory  [of 
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K\p.    Michigan,  for  so  it  was  entitled  now,]  entered  upon  the  first  grade  of  Terri- 
-^-^y  torial   government,   under  the   provisions  of  the  Ordinance   of   1787  ;    and 
to  isoo.    William  Hull,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  was  made  the 
first  governor.     The  judges  and  other  officers  appointed,  soon  afterwards  en 
tered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties  at  Detroit;  which  was 
made  the  seat  of  the  Territorial  government.    The  southern  limit  of  Michigan 
Territory,  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  was  to  be  a  line  running  due  east 
from  the  most  southern  part  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Maumee  Bay." 

Indiana,  from  which  the  Territory  of  Michigan  was  divided,  entered  upon 
the  second  grade  of  government  at  this  period,  "  by  the  exertions  of  General 
Harrison,"  says  his  enthusiastic  biographer,  Moses  Dawson.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1805,  it  appeared  that  the  population  of  the  Territory  justi 
fied  the  measure  ;  "  and  the  House  of  Representatives  having  been  organized, 
they  nominated  ten  persons,  according  to  law,  from  whom  were  to  be  selected, 
by  the  general  government,  five,  who  were  to  compose  the  legislative  council." 
On  this  occasion  Harrison,  having  forwarded  the  names  to  Jefferson,  re 
ceived  in  return  an  Instrument  appointing  five  persons,  but  leaving  blanks 
where  their  names  should  be,  that  Harrison  might  insert  whom  he  wished  to 
have  as  councillors ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  recommending  him  (and  the 
advice,  as  coming  from  Jefferson,  may  well  make  us  admire)  "  to  reject  dis 
honest  men;"  "those  who,  though  honest,  might  suffer  themselves  to  be 
warped  by  party  prejudices  ;"  and  "land-jobbers,  as  it  would  be  difficult  for 
them,  though  with  honest  intentions,  to  act  without  bias  on  questions  having 
any  relation  to  their  personal  interests." 

Dawson  reports  at  length  the  governor's  address  with  the  replies  of  the 
council  of  the  Representatives  ;  but  we  cannot  gather  from  them  any  illustra 
tive  fact.  We  must  however  excerpt  his  reasonable  complaint  at  the  ingrati 
tude  of  the  opposition  party  in  this  State,  to  the  indefatigable  governor. 

"Notwithstanding  every  step  he  took  towards  that  object  was  to  abridge 
his  own  power,  and  to  surrender  up  to  a  legislative  body  many  of  those  privi 
leges  which  are  vested  in  a  governor  of  a  Territory  under  the  first  grade  of 
government; — notwithstanding  the  patriotism  and  disinterestedness  which 
he  evinced  in  that  important  business,  he  has  been  charged  with  being  an 
ambitious  man,  and  has  brought  upon  himself  the  ire  of  the  selfish  land-job 
bers  among  his  neighbours,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  arraign  his  conduct, 
merely  because  they  conceived  their  taxes  would  be  raised  to  pay  the  ex 
penses  of  a  representative  government." 

When  we  arrive  at  the  close  of  Van  Buren's  Presidency,  we  shall  be  better 
able  than  now  we  are  to  estimate  the  validity  of  this  defence ; — and  until  that 
time  we  may  ascribe  all  that  the  biographer  rightfully  complained  of,  to  the 
exigency  of  party  warfare,  which  would  at  times  render  the  Federalists  as 
unreasonable  as  their  opponents  seem  to  have  been  normally  in  political  strife. 

Soon,  however,  the  tide  of  emigration  passed  beyond  the  limits  that  had 
hitherto  confined  it,  and  the  stream  flowing  from  the  Atlantic  States  met  and 
mingled  with  the  remains  of  the  influx  from  Canada,  by  the  north  of  Lake 
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Michigan,  which  had  occurred  when  France  held  the  parts  of  the  American    en  AP 
continent  immediately  adjacent  to  the  British  Settlements,  on  the  north,  and 
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west,  and  south. 

The  same  Act  of  Congress,  by  which  the  Indiana  Territory,  east  of  the 
"VV  abash,  was  enabled  to  assume  the  second  grade  of  Territorial  government, 
divided  the  part  lying  westward  of  that  river  and  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Vincenncs  due  north  to  Lake  Michigan,  into  a  Territory  under  a  distinct 
government  of  the  first  grade,  by  the  name  of  the  Illinois  Territory.  The 
southern  limit  of  Michigan  Territory  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
new  government ;  and  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  Act  constituting  it, 
was  February  the  3rd,  1809. 

One  change  in  respect  of  the  public  lands,  which  came  into  operation  first 
in  this  part  of  the  Union,  has  already  been  mentioned.  Another,  effected 
by  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  early  in  1804,  was  in  the  highest  degree 
beneficial  in  its  consequences.  Quarter  sections,  including  only  a  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  were  by  this  law  offered  for  sale,  as  well  as  the  larger  quan 
tities  which  made  combination  necessary  to  such  as  could  not  afford  to  pur 
chase  so  much  as  formed  a  minimum  government  lot,  or  altogether  prevented 
them  from  buying.  Another  provision  was  made  by  this  Act  for  the  pro 
motion  of  learning  ; — one  township  in  every  district  being  reserved  as  an 
endowment  for  a  college,  or  some  other  seat  of  learning. 

Indian  affairs  necessarily  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  history  of 
this  region,  and  although  the  complexion  of  them  is  considerably  altered 
since  the  times  of  the  "  Pioneers,"  there  was  not,  and  indeed  could  not  be,  a 
really  "  good  understanding  "  between  the  aborigines,  who  saw  that  they 
were  being  driven  from  their  old  hunting  fields,  but  could  not  tell  why ;  and 
the  all-conquering  intruders,  whose  skill  and  power  were  gradually  changing 
the  wilderness  into  a  garden,  and  literally  making  the  desert  "  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose." 

The  fact  that  more  than  half  the  area  of  Ohio,  at  the  time  it  was  admitted 
into  the  family  of  States,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  red  men,  will  fully 
account  for  the  prominence  of  this  branch  of  local  history.  From  Dawson's 
Life  of  Harrison,  the  governor  of  Indiana  Territory,  however,  we  shall  de 
rive  our  most  valuable  materials. 

Harrison  had  scarcely  entered  upon  his  governorship,  before  he  received 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  his  neighbourhood,  numerous  and  heavy 
complaints  of  the  conduct  of  the  whites.  "  They  said  their  people  had  been 
killed,  their  lands  settled  upon,  their  game  wantonly  destroyed,  their  young 
men  made  drunk,  and  cheated  of  the  peltry  which  was  the  means  of  procuring 
for  them  the  necessary  articles  of  clothing,  arms,  and  ammunition  to  hunt 
with.  The  Delaware  chiefs  enumerated  six  persons  who  had  been 

killed  since  the  Treaty  of  Greenville;  and  of  those  six,  only  one  had  been 
killed  in  a  justifiable  manner,  he  having  been  killed  by  a  boy  in  his  own 
defence,  who  was  tried  and  acquitted  on  that  ground." 

It  has  always  been  found,  by  the  authorities  in  the  frontier  settlements, 
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CH^AP.  extremely  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to  impress   upon  the  minds 

'       of  the  white  settlers  the  belief,  that  Indians  might  not  be  shot  down  with  im- 

to  iso9.    punity ;  and  that  their  lives  were  quite  as  sacred  as  their  own.     In  one  of 

the  cases  spoken  of  by  the  Delawares,  the  murderer  had  been  brought  to 

trial,  but  was  acquitted,  although  the  evidence  most  plainly  demonstrated 

his  atrocious  guilt. 

A  well-known  incident  in  the  eventful  life  of  Captain  Brant,  (or  Thay- 
endanegea,  as  he  was  called  by  his  own  people,)  will  more  forcibly  illustrate 
the  terrible  savagery  of  the  civilized  men,  with  which  such  as  Harrison  had 
to  contend,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  Indians.  This  chief  was,  on  one  occa 
sion,  followed  from  the  German  Flatts  to  New  York,  by  a  man  named 
Dygert,  who  was  determined  to  revenge  himself  for  the  death  of  several 
members  of  his  father's  family  in  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  fifteen  years  before, 
by  killing  the  leader  of  the  Indians. 

Brant  lodged  in  the  Broadway,  and  one  day,  when  conversing  with  Colonels 
Willett  and  Morgan  Lewis,  who  had  called  upon  him  there,  he  was  speaking 
of  the  danger  which  he  apprehended  for  himself,  should  his  pursuer  attack 
him  unawares  ;  and  glancing  across  the  street,  he  exclaimed, — "  There  is 
Dygert  now  ! " 

"  True  enough,"  says  the  writer  from  whose  fe  History  of  the  Border 
Wars  "  we  borrow  this  anecdote,  "  the  fellow  was  then  standing  in  the  street, 
watching  the  motions  of  his  intended  victim.  Colonel  Willett  immediately  de 
scended  into  the  street,  and  entered  into  a  conversation  with  Dygert,  charging 
his  real  business  upon  him,  which  he  did  not  deny.  f  Do  you  know/  asked 
Willett,  ( that  if  you  kill  that  savage  you  will  be  hanged  ? '  '  Who,'  replied 
the  ignorant  German, f  would  hang  me  for  killing  an  Indian  ? '  (  You  will  see,' 
rejoined  the  Colonel ; — ( if  you  execute  your  purpose,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  you  will  be  hanged  up  immediately.'  This  was  presenting  the  case  in  a 
new  aspect  to  Dygert,  who,  until  that  moment,  seemed  to  suppose  that  he 
could  kill  an  Indian  with  as  much  propriety  in  time  of  peace  as  in  war, — in 
the  streets  of  New  York  as  well  as  in  legal  battle  in  the  woods.  After  de 
liberating  a  few  moments,  he  replied  to  Colonel  Willett,  that  if  such  was  the 
law,  he  would  give  it  up  and  return  home." 

Out  of  such  a  sentiment  as  this,  the  origin  of  which  it  is  not  difficult  to 
trace,  nothing  could  arise  but  outrages  like  those  complained- of  by  the  Dela 
wares, — and  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  fact,  which  is  recorded  by  the  writer 
we  quote  from,  that  "  the  Indians,  for  a  length  of  time,  bore  all  those  injuries 
with  astonishing  patience  and  forbearance,  and  still  continued  friendly  to  the 
United  States." 

Governor  Harrison,  however,  was  "well  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
disposition  of  this  unfortunate  race  ;"  and  he  "  saw  clearly,  that  though  they 
were  not  inclined  to  go  to  war  with  our  peopl^,  yet  the  provocations  they 
v/erc  receiving,  and  the  privations  they  were  made  to  suffer,  would  powerfully 
operate  in  favour  of  any  of  the  European  nations,  who  might  go  to  war  with 
the  United  States;  and  would  prepare  the  Indians  to  join  them  in  any  in- 
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cuvsions  they  might  think  proper  to  make  upon  our  frontier  settlements."     In    CHAP. 
which  sentence,  if  we  have  not  the  words  of  a  seer,  which  is  unlikely,  as  - 
they  were  written  after  the  facts  to  which  they  refer  had  happened,  we  have    to  iW. 
those  of  a  thorough  Jeffersonian  partisan  ; — for  the  British  alone  could  use  the 
attacks  of  the  savages  on  the  north-western  frontier,  as  a  means  of  annoyance 
to  the  Americans,  in  case  of  war. 

Harrison  seems  to  have  entertained  this  apprehension,  and  to  have  informed 
the  Secretary  at  War  of  the  general  government,  that  the  British  had  been 
unremitting  in  their  exertions  to  preserve  and  extend  their  influence  amongst 
the  Indians  who  dwelt  within  the  United  States'  territory;  and  that  he 
believed  that  the  object  was  to  use  them  "  in  any  designs  they  might  form 
against  Louisiana."  lie  recommended  various  plans  and  measures  for  the 
counteraction  of  these  intrigues,  and  particularly  "  that  about  half-a-dozen 
coats,  and  as  many  cocked  hats,  might  be  sent  for  each  of  the  nations  who 
had  an  annuity  of  a  thousand  dollars,  and  half  that  number  for  those  who 
had  five  hundred; — the  expenses,"  he  prudently  adds,  li  to  be  taken  from 
the  allowance  of  each  nation." 

We  cannot  but  observe,  that  Dawson  pertinaciously  insists  upon  the 
;f  shocking  barbarity,"  and  "  consummate  hypocrisy,"  of  the  British  govern 
ment,  in  relation  to  the  Indians ;  grounding  his  indignant  exclamations  en 
tirely  upon  the  "  despatches  to  the  government," — in  other  words,  upon 
Harrison's  letters  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  which  contain  nothing  but  sus 
picions  and  surmises.  But  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  tactics  of  the 
Jeffersonians,  who  by  such  means  kept  alive  the  irritation  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  against  England,  and  were  enabled  to  accomplish  their  own  "  Gallo 
maniac  "  designs. 

To  counteract  the  supposed  ascendency  of  the  "  artful  and  unprincipled 
British  agent,"  and  recover  the  simple  natives  from  "  the  foul  and  false 
representations  which  he  made  to  them," — and  for  other  tolerably  manifest 
reasons,  not  less  patriotic,  we  suppose, — Harrison  now  devoted  himself  to 
accomplish  the  extinction  of  Indian  title  to  a  still  further  tract  of  land,  in 
his  region,  and  to  push  forward  the  actual  frontier  of  the  States  still  further 
to  the  north  and  west.  Dawson  explains  all  the  difficulties  which  occurred, 
by  his  favourite  hypothesis  of  *'"  M'Kee  "  and  his  "  secret  intrigues  ;"  but  the 
experience  which  the  savages  had  gathered  from  the  ultimate  results  of 
similar  cessions,  by  others  of  their  tribes,  would  be  quite  enough  to  account 
for  their  unwillingness  now  to  relinquish  the  lands,  whence  they  did  contrive 
to  get  a  hard  living,  with  no  other  prospect  for  the  future  than  the  oppor 
tunities  of  living  as  civilized  men  live,  without  cither  the  taste  or  the  ability 
to  enjoy  them.  "  Such,"  says  this  temperate  and  truthful  historian,  tf  was 
the  hostility  excited  in  their  minds  by  the  evil  insinuations  of  this  agent  of 
a  corrupt  and  tyrannical  government,  that  if  they  had  not  been  managed  with 
the  greatest  delicacy  and  address,  a  warlike  combination  against  the  United 
States  would  have  been  the  consequence,  rather  than  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  the  differences,  or  a  consent  to  alienate  any  of  their  lands." 

VOL.    II.  3  U 
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CHAP.  We  must  pass  over  the  ample  story  of  the  "delicacy  and  address/'  with 
-  which  Harrison  overcame  their  scruples  on  this  rather  vital  question,  of  dis- 
toiso9.  possessing-  themselves  of  the  only  means  they  had  of  independence,  and  in 
deed  of  living ; — how  he  made  speeches  to  them,  and  called  them  "  My 
children,"  and  unfolded  a  kind  of  practical  natural  theology  to  them,  in  cor- 
roboration  of  his  proposals ; — how  Captain  Wells  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Little  Turtle  "  had  been  bought  over  by  the  British  ;" — and  how,  in  the  end, 
"  upon  the  whole,  the  council  went  off  much  better  than  was  expected,"  and 
a  "  Memorandum  of  Agreement"  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  with  the  marks 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Pottawatomies,  Kickapoos,  Eel  River  Indians,  and  others  ; 
to  be  ratified  at  some  future  time. 

This  was  in  September,  1802;  and  in  June  and  August,  1803,  the  Memo 
randum  was  exchanged  for  three  treaties,  both  signed  and  ratified  at  Fort 
Wayne  and  Vincennes ;  some  who  had  been  no  parties  to  the  former  joining 
in  the  latter,  the  Delawares,  Shawanees,  and  Miamis,  amongst  the  rest. 

By  one  of  these  "  the  great  salt  spring,  upon  the  Saline  Creek,  which  falls 
into  the  Ohio  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,"  which  had  been  the  subject 
of  much  difficult  negotiation,  was  "  relinquished  and  ceded  "  to  the  United 
States,  the  government  engaging  to  deliver  yearly,  for  the  use  of  the  In 
dians,  "  a  quantity  of  salt,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels,"  to  be 
divided  amongst  them  as  they  should  settle  for  themselves.  By  another,  four 
posts  were  established  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  "  for  the  accommo 
dation  of  travellers,"  between  Vincennes  and  Kaskaskia,  and  Clarksville. 
And  by  the  third,  in  consideration  of  the  increase  of  the  annuity  paid  them 
to  a  thousand  dollars,  with  a  house  for  their  chief,  and  a  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  for  seven  years,  towards  the  support  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  amongst 
them,  and  three  hundred  dollars  to  assist  in  building  a  church,  and  five  hun 
dred  and  eighty  dollars  in  hand, — the  Kaskaskias,  "  with  whom  we  have 
never  had  a  difference,"  but  who,  "  from  a  variety  of  unfortunate  circum 
stances,"  had  been  "  reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  gave  up,  with  two 
trifling  reservations,  "  all  the  lands  in  the  Illinois  Territory  "  which  were 
theirs. 

Over  this  last  cession  Jefferson  rejoiced  duly  in  his  next  Message,  pro 
claiming  it  "  another  important  acquisition  of  territory,"  and  not  only 
"  amongst  the  most  fertile  within  our  limits,  but  additionally  valuable  when 
regarded  from  a  military  point  of  view." 

Jefferson's  policy  with  regard  to  the  Indians  was  sufficiently  humane,  even 
if  it  do  not  deserve  to  be  called  "  enlightened,"  although  he  did  suffer  his 
subordinates  to  circulate  such  vain  imaginations  as  we  have  seen,  respecting 
the  proceedings  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  same  Message 
we  have  quoted  in  the  last  paragraph,  we  find  the  following  passage.  "  With 
many  of  the  other  Indian  tribes,  improvements  in  agriculture  and  household 
manufacture  are  advancing,  and  with  all  our  peace  and  friendship  are  estab 
lished  on  grounds  much  firmer  than  heretofore.  The-  measure  adopted,  of 
establishing  trading  houses  among  them,  and  of  furnishing  them  necessaries, 
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in  exchange  for  their  commodities.,  at  such  moderate  prices  as  leave  no  gain,    CHAP. 
but  cover  us  from  loss,  has  the  most  conciliating  and  useful  effect  on  them,  - 
and  is  that  which  will  best  secure  their  peace  and  good-will."  toisow. 

Yet,  excellent  as  the  prevalence  of  "  peace  and  good-will  "  is,  thus  pro 
cured  they  are  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate.  And  the  results  proved  the 
inadequacy  of  such  measures  to  attain  the  end  that  was  sought.  Moses 
Dawson  bursts  into  a  strain  of  the  truest  back-wood  eloquence,  upon  this 
inspiriting  theme;  and  as  the  love  of  country  which  his  rhetoric  discloses 
is  unimpeachable,  although  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  he  extols  is  so 
doubtful,  we  may  indulge  our  readers  with  a  short  specimen  of  his  powers. 

"  Who  is  the  American,  or  who  is  the  man,  who  has  taken  shelter  under 
the  protecting  wings  of  the  American  eagle,  who  will  not  stand  erect  and 
give  glory  to  that  overruling  Providence,  that  has  blessed  him  with  such  a 
country,  and  such  a  government;  wherein,  and  under  which,  the  rights  of 
man  are  not  only  claimed,  but  enjoyed  ;  where  the  principles  of  eternal 
justice  are  not  only  professed,  but  exercised ;  and  made  practical,  as  well  as 
acknowledged  ?  " 

Our  readers  must  needs  regard  it  as  absolutely  incredible, — but,  at  the 
very  period,  when  the  measures  were  adopted  which  this  writer  thus  boast 
fully  glorified,  the  first  efforts  were  made  to  persuade  Congress  to  abrogate 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  to  suffer  slavery  to  be 
introduced  into  Indiana.  Rights  of  man  "enjoyed;"  principles  of  eternal 
justice  "exercised  and  made  practical;" — alas!  there  stands,  ineffaceable,  on 
the  records  of  Congress,  not  only  now,  but  once  and  again  repeated,  clear 
proofs  of  the  determination  to  spread  north  of  the  Ohio  the  tremendous  woe 
of  Negro  Slavery. 

It  was  Jefferson  himself,  and  for  it  let  all  honour  be  given  to  his  name, — 
who  inserted  that  provision  in  the  scheme  for  the  erection  of  States  in  the 
ultramontane  region.  And  assuredly  it  was  nothing  less  than  an  "  over 
ruling  Providence,"  which  brought  to  nought  the  design,  so  perseveringly 
insisted  on,  and  so  favourably  received  by  committees  in  Congress,  of  ren 
dering  Jefferson's  wise  provision  nugatory,  and  involving  this  new  country  in 
the  evils,  which  the  long-established  States  in  the  south-east  have  shown 
themselves  unable  to  repel. 

Moses  Dawson  says  not  a  word  of  this  felonious  endeavour  to  overturn 
the  charter  of  their  constitution,  although  it  must  have  concerned  his  hero, 
Harrison,  on  one  side  or  the  other.  We  should  have  been  glad  too  to  hear 
the  opinions  of  so  warm  a  partisan,  upon  the  happy  inconsistency  with 
'''  Democratic"  principles,  by  which  the  question, — that  is  other  where  held 
to  be  of  domestic  intcv^st  only  to  the  several  States,  — whether  or  not  slavery 
should  be  tolerated  in  any  part  of  the  land, — was  here  left  to  the  determina 
tion  of  Congress.  But  we  must  return  to  the  Indian  affairs  of  the  north 
western  Territories. 

In  the  newly  constituted  Territory  of  Michigan,  only  two  inconsiderable 
tracts  had  been  purchased  of  the  aboriginal  possessors  ;  and  the  date  of  the 
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CHAP,  acquisition  of  one  of  them  was  as  remote  as  the  establishment  of  the  French 
—  colonies  about  the  great  lakes.  The  white  population  was,  indeed,  so  scanty, 
'  to  i»o9.  numbering  scarcely  four  thousand,  that  nothing  but  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  association  of  the  detached  companies  of  settlers  there  with  the  Ter 
ritorial  government  of  Indiana,  along  ivitJt  the  sturdy  Republicanism  of  the 
leaders,  could  have  justified  its  erection  into  a  distinct  government,  even  on 
the  lowest  grade. 

Passing  over  another  protracted  tale  of  difficulties  from  the  quarrels  of  the 
various  tribes  with  each  other  ;  from  the  scandalous  way  in  which  juries  either 
refused  to  try,  or  acquitted  in  defiance  of  evidence,  white  men  who  had  mur 
dered  Indians;  from  the  imagined  intrigues  of  M'Key  and  other  British 
agents  ;  all  of  which  were  encountered,  and  in  good  part  overcome,  by  the 
heroic  Harrison  ;  we  arrive  at  the  record  of  another  cession  of  land  to  the 
United  States,  which  Dawson  has  thus  interpreted. 

"  On  the  19th  and  27th  of  August,  this  year,  1804,  the  governor  concluded 
treaties  with  the  Delawares  and  Piankishaws,  by  which  the  United  States 
acquired  all  that  fine  country  which  lies  between  the  Ohio  and  Wabash 
rivers,  as  high  up  as  the  road  leading  from  Vincennes  to  Louisville.  This 
tract,  independent  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  is  rich,  from  its  situation 
possesses  advantages  perhaps  superior  to  any  in  the  western  country.  It  has 
a  iront  of  three  hundred  miles  upon  the  Ohio,  and  nearly  half  as  much  on 
the  Wabash.  Three  fine  rivers,  which  afford  the  means  of  exporting  pro 
duce  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year,  enhanced  the  value  of  the  land  which 
borders  upon  them,  and  promised  a  facility  to  the  sale  of  the  tract  then 
purchased,  that  would  bring  more  money  into  the  treasury,  than  three  times 
the  quantity  without  those  advantages." 

In  another  part  of  his  book  this  writer  says ; — "  We  are  satisfied  that  a 
claim  obtained  by  this  means  [purchase]  was  infinitely  preferable  to  that  used 
by  other  nations,  who  pretend  to  be  civilized,  but  instead  of  purchase  would 
possess  themselves  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  land  by  brutal  force,  at  perhaps 
ten  thousand  times  the  expense  in  warlike  preparations."  Undoubtedly  the 
dollar  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans  was  a  more  efficient  weapon  than  the 
rifle,  in  winning  the  country  of  the  red  men ;  but  it  is  a  little  remarkable 
that,  in  the  same  sentences  in  which  the  humanity  of  the  United  States'  policy 
in  respect  of  the  Indians  is  extolled,  we  should  find  such  quiet  gratulation  ex 
pressed,  because  "  the  terms  of  the  purchase  were  extremely  low  and  favour 
able  to  the  purchasers  ; "  and,  on  the  occasion  of  this  cession  by  the  Dela 
wares  and  Piankishaws,  that  "  by  judicious  management  the  governor  effected 
the  purpose  upon  probably  as  low,  if  not  lower  terms,  than  if  he  had  been 
obliged  to  treat  only  with  one  of  them." 

These  satisfactory  terms  were,  an  additional  annuity  of  two  hundred  dol 
lars  to  the  Piankishaws  for  ten  years,  with  the  worth  of  seven  hundred  dollars 
in  goods ;  and  to  the  Delawares  an  additional  annuity  of  three  hundred  dol 
lars  for  the  same  term,  and  a  further  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  yearly  for 
five  years,  for  enabling  them  to  commence  the  cultivation  of -their  lands ;  and 
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goods  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  dollars.     Part  of  this  last  sum  being    CHAP. 
granted  as  a  compensation  for  horses  stolen  from  them  by  the  white  people.  - 
The  marks  of  Buckongahclas,  White-Eyes,  and  the  Beaver,  appear  at  the  '  to  isoy. 
foot  of  this  treaty.    We  shall  soon  hear  of  trouble  arising  out  of  these  success 
fully  concluded  treaties. 

The  indefatigable  governor  of  Indiana  next  turned  to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
who  inhabited  the  northerly  part  of  the  immense  tract  recently  purchased 
by  Jefferson,  which,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following  chapter,  had  been 
attached  to  Harrison's  government,  under  the  designation  of  the  district  of 
Louisiana.  And  early  in  the  month  of  November,  he  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  them,  at  St.  Louis,  "  by  which  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished  to  the 
largest  tract  of  land  ever  ceded  in  one  treaty  by  the  Indians,  since  the 
settlement  of  North  America;  as  it  includes  all  the  country  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Illinois  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  on  the  one  side,  and 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  near  the  head  of  the  Fox  river,  on  the 
other  side  ;  and  from  the  head  of  the  latter  a  line  is  drawn  to  a  point,  thirty- 
six  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary;  and  contains  upwards  of  fifty-one  millions  of  acres." 

Goods  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars 
and  fifty  cents,  together  with  six  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  goods  to  the 
Sacs,  and  four  hundred  dollars'  worth  to  the  Foxes  yearly,  were  paid  for 
this  cession.  And  there  were  the  usual  stipulations  respecting  amity  between 
the  contracting  parties, and  the  protection  of  the  United  States, — which  did  riot 
always  prove  efficacious  against  sudden  attacks  from  war-parties  of  hostile  tribes. 

It  appears  that  the  rapid  and  continual  progress  made  by  the  United  States, 
under  the  management  of  Harrison,  in  acquiring  possession  of  the  Indians' 
lands,  was  viewed  with  extreme  dissatisfaction  by  many  of  the  chiefs.  And 
it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  this  should  have  been  the  case,  notwithstanding 
the  assurance  of  Moses  Dawson,  that  "  it  must  be  plain  to  the  candid  reader, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  or  unfounded,  than  those  clamours  raised 
against  the  treaties  of  August,  1804." 

"  The  Little  Turtle,"  says  this  writer,  "  was  the  first  to  raise  the  cry 
against  those  treaties,  and  it  is  believed,  from  no  other  motive  but  merely 
because  he  had  not  been  consulted  by  either  party,  and  that  they  had  been 
concluded  without  his  interference,  or  assistance.  But  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  a  seditious  cry  was  raised  for  one  purpose,  and  made  subservient 
to  another,  and  by  those  who  had  no  agency  in  its  origin.  This  clamour  was 
raised  by  the  disappointed  ambition  of  the  Turtle,  and  perhaps  from  the 
interested  motive  of  another  person,  [it  is  Dawson  who  marks  this  innuendo  j\ 
but  was  afterwards  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Prophet,  and  the  mischievous 
agents  of  Great  Britain  ;  by  the  former,  as  a  means  of  enabling  him  to  form 
a  confederacy  against  the  United  States,  so  as  to  circumscribe  their  dominion 
to  the  east  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  ;  and  by  the  latter,  to  provoke 
a  war  bet\veen  the  parties,  without  reference  to  any  particular  object,  but 
mischief  to  both." 
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CH^AP.        \\rc  may  safely  leave  the  character  of  the  British  agents  and  their  designs 

A  D  ]sol  to  the  elucidation  of  time,  noticing  only  the  pertinacious  mis-Anglicism  of 

to  iso9.    this  able  editor  of  the  "  Cincinnati  Advertiser."     Of  "  the  Prophet  "  we  shall 

soon  speak  as  fully  as  his  schemes  and  pretences,  as  far  as  developed  during 

Jefferson's  administration,  require. 

At  Fort  Industry,  on  the  Maumce,  in  July,  1805,  a  final  cession  was  made 
by  the  "Wyandots,  Ottawas,  Delawares,  and  other  tribes  of  Indians,  of  their 
claims  upon  the  tract  at  this  time  included  in  the  limits  of  Ohio  State,  of 
which  mention  has  repeatedly  been  made  in  our  history  as  "  the  Connecticut 
Reserve."  The  company  who  purchased  this  tract  of  Connecticut  had  paid 
already  four  thousand  dollars  for  it,  and  had  engaged  to  pay  twelve  thousand 
dollars  beside,  in  six  annual  instalments ;  and  now  they  joined  with  the  ge 
neral  government  in  an  agreement  to  pay  those  tribes  a  thousand  dollars  yearly, 
for  ever,  in  consideration  of  the  relinquishment  of  their  claims. 

In  the  middle  of  August  a  convention  of  chiefs  assembled  at  Vincennes, 
"  and  all  the  difficulties  were  removed,  which,  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Little 
Turtle,  and  the  agent  to  whom  we  have  before  alluded,"  says  the  uncom 
promising  editor,  "  had  agitated  the  Indians  for  about  ten  months  previously." 
The  upshot  of  this  assembly  was  the  treaty  of  Grouseland,  which  settled  the 
doubts  about  the  cession  of  the  Delawares  of  the  preceding  year,  and  further, 
ceded  to  the  United  States  so  much  country,  as  left  no  debateable  ground  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  nor  any  land  near  it  to  the  original  owners,  ex 
cept  a  strip  on  the  western  side  of  the  Wabash.  "  In  consideration  of  which, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  United  States  should  pay  to  the  Miamis  an  annuity  of 
six  hundred  dollars ;  to  the  Eel  River  tribe  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ; 
to  the  Weas  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  to  the  Pottawatomies  an  addi 
tional  annuity  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  ten  years  and  no  longer ;  together 
with  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  then  paid  in  goods  and  drafts  upon  the 
Avar  department." 

And  at  the  end  of  December  another  treaty  with  the  Piankishaws  gained 
for  the  United  States  undisputed  possession  of  the  country  lying  between  the 
Wabash  and  the  tract  ceded  by  the  Kaskaskias,  in  1803  ;  the  Indians  occu 
pying  it  until  it  was  sold  and  settled  by  white  men  ;  and  receiving  for  it  an 
annuity  of  three  hundred  dollars,  and  eleven  hund-red  dollars  in  hand  at-  the 
time  of  signing  the  treaty.  And  thus  nearly  all  the  southern  half  of  the 
present  State  of  Indiana,  and  one-third  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  indeed, 
"  the  whole  region  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  south  of  a  line  drawn  south-west 
from  Greenville  to  St.  Louis,,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  was  released  from 
the  claim,  if  not  from  the  occupancy  of  the  native  tribes,  and  thrown  open  to 
the  explorations  of  the  western  provinces." 

Monctte  remarks,  however,  a  year  or  two  after  this,  that  "  these  countries 
were  too  remote,  and  too  much  exposed  to  the  precarious  friendship  of  the 
savages,  and  too  destitute  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  to  attract  many 
emigrants;  while  lands  equally  good,  and  much  more  secure  from  danger, 
were  more  convenient.  Hence  the  settlements  on  the  Wabash,  on  the 
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Illinois,  cn  the   upper  Mississippi,  and   near    the  Detroit  river,  increased  in    CHAP. 
numbers  slowly.     The  Indians  still  lingered  around  their  homes  and  familiar.  - 
hunting-grounds,  as  if  reluctant  to  abandon   the   scenes  of  their  youth   and 
the   giaves  of  their    ancestors;    although   they  had   received   the    stipulated 
payment,  and  had  consented  to  retire  from  them." 

Tecumseh,  the  most  illustrious  warrior  of  the  Shawanese  Indians,  took  no 
inactive  part  in  the  harassing  and  predatory  warfare  against  the  settlers 
beyond  the  mountains,  which  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville. 
He  was  very  young  then,  but  he  had  deserved  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  We  have  now  to  see  him,  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother  Elskwatawa,  "  the  Prophet/'  planning  and  steadily  endeavouring 
to  accomplish,  a  grand  scheme  for  uniting  in  one  powerful  confederacy,  all  the 
Indians  of  the  North-western  region,  that  they  might  drive  back  the  en 
croaching  white  men  behind  the  barriers  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Apallachians 
again. 

Elskwatawa  commenced  his  career  as  a  prophet,  in  the  summer  of  1804. 
Jefferson's  account  of  him,  addressed  in  1812  to  John  Adams,  when  he  was 
at  the  height  of  his  renown,  will  be  interesting  to  o.ur  readers  for  the  writer's 
sake,  as  well  as  because  of  the  subject. 

"  The  W abash  prophet,"  he  says,  "  is  more  rogue  than  fool,  if  to  be  a  rogue 
is  not  the  greatest  of  all  follies.  He  arose  to  notice  while  I  was  in  the 
Administration,  and  became,  of  course,  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry  to  me. 
The  inquiry  was  made  with  diligence.  His  declared  object  was  the  reform 
ation  of  his  red  brethren,  and  their  return  to  their  pristine  manner  of  living. 
He  pretended  to  be  in  constant  communication  with  the  Great  Spirit;  that 
he  was  instructed  by  him  to  make  known  to  the  Indians,  that  they  were 
created  by  him  distinct  from  the  whites,  of  different  natures,  for  different 
purposes,  and  placed  under  different  circumstances,  adapted  to  their  nature 
and  destinies ;  that  they  must  return  from  all  the  ways  of  the  whites,  to  the 
habits  and  opinions  of  their  forefathers  ;  they  must  not  eat  the  flesh  of  hogs, 
of,  bullocks,  of  sheep,  £c.,  the  deer  and  buffalo  having  been  created  for 
their  food;  they  must  not  make  bread  of  wheat,  but  of  Indian  corn;  they 
must  not  wear  linen  nor  woollen,  but  dress  like  their  fathers  in  the  skins  and 
furs  of  animals;  they  must  not  drink  ardent  spirits; — and  I  do  not  remember 
whether  he  extended  his  inhibitions  to  the  gun  and  gunpowder,  in  favour  of 
the  bow  and  arrow. 

"  I  concluded  from  all  this,  that  he  was  a  visionary,  enveloped  in  the 
clouds  of  their  antiquities,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  lead  back  his  brethren 
to  the  fancied  beatitudes  of  their  golden  age.  I  thought  there  was  little 
danger  of  his  making  many  proselytes  from  the  habits  and  comforts  they  had 
learned  from  the  whites,  to  the  hardships  and  privations  of  savageism,  and  no 
great  harm  if  he  did.  We  let  him  go  on,  therefore,  unmolested."  And  he 
adds  some  of  the  usual  Gallomaniac  views  of  the  doings  of  the  English  in 
relation  to  this  rogue  of  a  prophet,  after  he  "  left  the  Administration." 

What  Jefferson  has  detailed  here  of  Elskwatawa's  teaching  ought  to  have 
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CHAP.  Jed  him  to  another  conclusion, than  that  he  relates  to  Adams.  The  historian, 

—  we  are  well  aware,  can  easily  he  wise  after  effects  have  interpreted  the 

u>  isoo.  signification  and  hearing  of  causes.  But  if  it  he  not  the  function  of  the 
statesman  to  foresee  effects  in  their  causes,  and  to  anticipate  the  tardy  wisdom 
of  the  historian  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  he  has  no  place,  nor  tasks, 
allotted  him  amongst  men. 

Had  the  AYabash  "  rogue  J'  received  any  of  that  culture  which  constituted 
the  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races,  over  those  of  the  American  con 
tinent,  lie  would  have  proceeded  in  a  different  manner  undoubtedly.  But 
since  he  had  not,  and  since  it  was  manifest  to  multitudes  beside  him  and  his 
kingly  brother,  that  as  far  as  the  red  men  had  adopted  the  habits  of  the 
whites,  and  forsaken  those  which  they  had  received  by  tradition  from  their 
fathers, — the  use  of  fire-arms,  instead  of  bows  and  arrows,  always  exceptetl, 
as  Jefferson  notes, — they  had  become  enfeebled,  and  brutalized, — so  that  the 
civilization  of  their  enemies  seemed  like  the  scorching  breath  of  those  awful 
conflagrations  which  desolated  their  native  prairies,  the  sure  presage  of  their 
being  consumed  from  the  face  of  the  earth ; — there  was  nothing  the  Indians 
could  do  that  boded  such  evil  as  renouncing  all  they  had  borrowed  of  the 
white  men,  save  their  death-dealing  implements  of  war.  And  the  pretence 
of  a  commission  from  the  Great  Spirit,  to  preach  this  return  to  the  almost 
forgotten  customs  of  the  old  times  before  them,  showed  the  depth  of  the 
mischievous  determination  that  was  cherished,  since  it  was  the  deliberate 
severance  from  and  defiance  of  the  religion  of  their  foes,  and  the  repudiation 
of  all  that  the  white  missionaries  had  imparted  to  them  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  practice. 

Dawson  says,  that  Elskwatawa  "  pretended  to  foretell  future  events,  de 
clared  that  he  was  invulnerable  to  the  arms  or  shot  of  his  enemies,  and 
promised  the  same  inviolability  to  those  of  his  followers,  who  would  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  his  service.  He  preached  up  the  superiority  of  the 
Shawanese  over  all  people  under  heaven ;  and  he  promised  the  smiles  and 
approbation  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  those  who  would  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  his  service,  and  who  would  assist  him  in  the  cause  which  he  had 
taken  up.  Thus  by  his  seductive  speeches  and  other  intrigues,  he  found  means 
to  draw  after  him  a  large  party,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred  warriors  of 
his  own  tribe;  and  with  them  he  made  an  establishment  at  Greenville.  But 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  their  number  was  reduced  to  forty  or  fifty  of 
the  Shawanese  nation.  His  party,  therefore,  was  chiefly  composed  of 
stragglers  from  other  tribes ;  many  of  whom  had  fled  for  their  crimes. 

"For  some  years,  the  influence  of  the  prophet  in  his  immediate  neighbour 
hood  was  but  trifling ;  but  his  fame  was  blazoned  abroad  among  the  more 
distant  tribes,  and  miracles  without  number  were  attributed  to  him.  The 
party  attached  to  him,  relying  upon  his  specious  promises,  had  neglected  to 
provide  for  their  own  subsistence ;  and  they  were  frequently  starving  for 
want  of  provisions,  whilst  reports  prevailed  at  a  distance,  that  they  were 
supplied  to  luxury,  by  the  supernatural  power  of  the  prophet.  Those  deluded 
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people,  who  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  the  truth  of  those  fabulous  reports,    CHAP. 

firmly  believed  that  he  caused  pompions  to  rise  out  of  the  earth  as  lan-;e  as  - 

,  A.  D.  i«oi 

nouses ;    and   that  corn  was  spontaneously  provided,  so  large  that  one  ear 

would  feed  a  dozen  men." 

As  for  Tccumseh,  he  was  "  kept  in  the  back-ground  for  a  long  time,  and  it 
was  some  years  before  he  was  known  to  the  whites.  He  was,  however,  in 
defatigable  in  his  intrigues  and  manoeuvres.  Whilst  his  brother  remained  at 
home,  he  was  roving  about  among  the  distant  tribes  endeavouring  to  make 
proselytes  to  their  schemes  ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  principally  by  his  means  that 
the  extravagant  stories  of  the  supernatural  powers  of  the  prophet  were  pro 
pagated." 

In  the  course  of  the  years  1806  and  1807,  finding  that  their  efforts  to  se 
duce  the  chiefs  of  their  own  tribe,  and  those  of  the  Delawares,  the  Mianiis, 
and  the  Weas,  were  useless ;  after  preparatory  intrigues,  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  a  spirit  of  disaffection  against  them,  which  there  was  now  no  chief 
like  Buckongahclas  to  counteract, — the  prophet  accused  those  who  hindered 
the  execution  of  his  plans  of  witchcraft,  declaring  himself  endowed  by  the 
Great  Spirit  directly,  with  the  power  of  pointing  out  any  who  were  infected 
with  the  least  taint  of  diabolical  disposition. 

"  The  Indians,"  says  Thatcher,  "  universally  [like  all  other  extremely 
rude  and  fierce  people]  have  an  extreme  horror  of  a  wizard  or  a  witch,  which 
no  reputation,  rank,  age,  or  services,  are  sufficient  to  counteract;  and  of 
course  resistance,  or  remonstrance,  on  the  part  even  of  an  accused  chieftain, 
only  went  to  exasperate  and  hasten  the  sure  destruction  which  awaited  him." 

"When  brought  to  the  stake,  the  venerable  Tcteboxti,  whose  head  had 
been  bleached  by  upwards  of  eighty  winters,  was  told  that  if  he  would  con 
fess  his  crime,  and  give  up  his  medicine  bag,  [which  was  the  necessary  ap 
paratus  of  a  sorcerer,  who  when  deprived  of  it  was  supposed  to  be  incapable 
of  further  mischief,]  he  would  be  pardoned.  Upon  this,  he  confessed,  and 
said  his  medicine  bag  would  be  found  under  a  certain  stone  which  he  de 
scribed.  The  stone  was  examined,  but  nothing  was  found.  Other  places 
were  named  in  succession,  and  search  made  to  as  little  purpose.  It  therefore 
became  evident  that  he  only  wished  to  procrastinate.  He  was  bound,  and 
the  fire  about  to  be  kindled,  when  a  young  man,  more  merciful  than  the  rest, 
terminated  his  existence  with  the  tomahawk." 

More  heroic  was  the  end  of  another  of  the  accused,  who  was  called  Billy 
Patterson.  He  had  learned  enough  of  the  business  of  a  rmnsmith,  during  a 
residence  of  many  years  among  the  whites,  to  be  very  lu^-lal  in  repairing  the 
guns  of  the  Indians.  But  his  usefulness  was  as  ineffectual  as  his  blameless- 
ness,  to  save  him.  The  same  offer  was  made  to  him  that  had  been  made  to 
Teteboxti ;  but  he  boldly  replied,  that  he  had  nothing  to  confess, — he  was  a 
Christian,  and  had  no  connexion  with  the  devil.  "  You  have,"  said  he,  "  in 
timidated  one  poor  old  man,  but  you  cannot  frighten  me  ;  proceed,  and  you 
shall  see  how  a  Christian  and  a  warrior  can  die."  And  with  a  small  hymn  book 
in  his  hand  he  continued  to  sing  and  pray  till  his  voice  was  stifled  in  the  flames. 

VOL.    II.  3    X 
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OH  A  P.        The  celebrated  Wyandot  chief,  known  by  the  English  name  of  f>'  Leather- 

-  lips,"  was  another  who  fell.     lie  was  tomahawked   by  the  side   of  his  own 

to  VscD.    wigwam,  by  a  party  sent  for  the  purpose  by  the  prophet,  one  of  them  being 

a  brother  of  the  victim.    This  chief,  Thatcher  says,  "  was  particularly  attached 

to  the  American  cause,  as  opposed  to  the  English,"  which  circumstance,  he 

concludes, .but  without  intimating  why,  "throws  some  light  upon  his  fate." 

Harrison,  hearing  of  these  proceedings,  sent  a  "  speech  "  to  the  Shawanese 
chiefs,  "  couched  in  very  severe  terms," — exhorting  them,  in  fact,  to  put  the 
prophet's  pretences  to  the  test,  and  to  desist  from  such  barbarities  as  they 
had  been  committing  at  his  command ;  and  ending  with  this,  in  his  own 
name,  as  he  explained  to  them ; — "  I  charge  you  to  stop  your  bloody  career; 
and  if  you  value  the  friendship  of  your  great  father,  the  President,  if  you 
wish  to  preserve  the  good  opinion  of  the  Seventeen  Fires,  [the  United 
States,]  let  me  hear,  by  return  of  the  bearer,  that  you  have  determined  to 
follow  my  advice." 

Meanwhile  the  prophet  slowly  gained  ground  ;  and  the  Indians  appeared 
to  some  who  had  never  known  the  whole  of  their  character,  "  religiously 
mad."  The  accustomed  outrages  upon  them,  by  the  settlers,  took  place,  and 
the  governor  of  Indiana,  in  his  despatches  to  Washington,  "  deeply  lamented 
the  extreme  difficulty  there  was  in  bringing  to  punishment  the  murderers  of  In 
dians,  and  at  the  same  time  bore  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  the  several  In 
dian  tribes,  in  strictly  adhering  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  with  respect  to  sur 
rendering  up  to  justice  such  of  their  people  as  were  guilty  of  murder."  The 
usual  rumours,  too,  were  circulated  of  the  intrigues  of  British  agents,  although 
the  messengers  sent  amongst  the  tribes,  said  to  be  preparing  hostilities, 
averred  that  much  of  that  rumour  was  unfounded,  and  the  disaffection  that 
was  felt  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  unavenged  outrages  that  the  governor 
confessed. 

At  length  Harrison  wrote  to  the  chiefs  again,  charging  them  with  being 
misled  by  the  British,  and  that  by  means  of  the  prophet ;  comparing  the  way 
in  which  the  British  had  treated  them  with  the  way  the  United  States  had 
dealt  with  them,  to  the  great  exaltation  of  the  latter,  of  course ;  and  con 
cluding  thus,  "  My  children,  your  conduct  has  much  alarmed  the  white 
settlers  near  you.  They  desire  that  you  will  send  away  those  people,  [who 
have  come  from  a  distance  to  hear  the  prophet,]  and  if  they  wish  to  have  the 
impostor  with  them  they  can  carry  him.  Let  him  go  to  the  Lakes  ;  he  can 
hear  the  British  more  distinctly." 

Upon  the  prophet  himself,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  other  chiefs,  the 
ta.sk  of  replying  to  the  governor  devolved,  and  the  messenger  bore  back  the 
following  answer. 

"  Father  ! — I  am  very  sorry  that  you  listen  to  the  advice  of  bad  birds. 
You  have  impeached  me  with  having  correspondence  with  the  British ;  and 
with  calling  and  sending  for  the  Indians  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
country, f  to  listen  to  a  fool  that  speaks,  not  the  words  of  the  Great  Spirit,  but 
the  words  of  the  devil.'  Father !  these  impeachments  I  deny,  and  say  they 
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ar 


not  true.     I  never  had  a  word  with  the  British,  and  I  never  sent  for  any    CHAP. 
Indians.      They  came   here  themselves  to  listen,  and  hear  the  words  of  the  ^  p  ^ 
Great  Spirit.  t°  I'SOQ. 

"  Father  !  I  wish  you  would  not  listen  any  more  to  the  voice  of  had  birds ; 
and  you  may  rest  assured,  that  it  is  the  least  of  our  idea  to  make  disturbances, 
and  we  will  rather  try  to  stop  such  proceedings,  than  encourage  them." 

Dawsoii  admits,  that  "  there  was  no  positive  evidence  that  this  fellow,  the 
prophet,  had  been  originally  set  up  by  the  British ;  but,"  he  adds,  as  not 
feeling  the  want  of  positive  evidence,  to  make  such  a  story  palatable  to  his 
readers,  "  many  things  combined  to  justify  the  idea  that  they  took  advantage 
of  the  circumstance,  and  that  they  made  use  of  him  as  a  tool  for  carrying  on 
their  intrigues  and  schemes  against  the  peace  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
safety  of  the  frontier  settlers." 

And  Harrison  himself,  in  one  of  his  speeches  to  the  legislative  council 
and  Representatives  of  Indiana,  distinctly  states, — "  although  the  agency  of 
a  foreign  power,  in  producing  the  discontents  amongst  the  Indians,  cannot 
be  questioned,  [he  does  not  even  hint  upon  what  evidence  the  suspicion  rests,] 
I  am  persuaded,  that  the  utmost  endeavours  to  induce  them  to  take  up  arms 
would  be  unavailing,  if  one  only,  of  the  many  persons  wlio  Jiace  committed 
murders  on  their  people,  could  be  brought  to  punishment  I  " 

We  find  amongst  the  Indian  treaties  of  this  time,  one  dated  in  November, 
1S07,  made  by  the  governor  of  Michigan  Territory,  with  the  Ottawas, 
Wyandots,  Ojibbcwas,  and  other  tribes,  ceding  to  the  United  States,  in 
consideration  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  "  in  money,  goods,  implements  of 
husbandry,  or  domestic  cattle,"  to  be  paid  down  at  Detroit;  and  an  annuity 
for  ever  of  two  thousand  dollars, — the  land  forming  the  south-eastern  corner 
of  the  Territory,  in  the  midst  of  which  Detroit  stood.  This  cession  was 
regarded  by  some  as  dictated  by  the  British,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
irritating  the  Indians,  and  producing  war  ! 

"  The  year  1808  opened  with  immense  numbers  of  the  Indians  from  the 
Lakes  crowding  round  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Wayne.  Their  attendance 
on  the  prophet,  the  year  previous,  had  induced  them  to  neglect  raising  corn, 
and  they  now  found  themselves  in  a  state  of  starvation.  It  was  considered 
necessary  by  the  governor  to  supply  them  with  provisions,  lest  hunger  might 
drive  them  to  extremities,  and  to  marauding  upon  the  frontier  settlers  of  the 
United  States;  and  therefore  he  sent  orders  to  the  agent  at  Fort  Wayne  to 
supply  them  with  provisions  from  the  public  stores." 

"  In  the  month  of  May,  this  year,  it  became  evident  to  the  governor,  that 
the  prophet  had  gained  such  an  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the  Indians, 
that  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  their  pursuing  any  course  which  he  might 
dictate  to  them  ;  and  that  his  views  and  intentions  were  hostile  to  the  United 
States,  he  considered  very  certain."  He  had  selected  a  spot,  which  was 
railed  Tippecanoe,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river  Wabash,  for  his  future 
permanent  residence;  and  round  him  lie  collected  a  considerable  number  of 
Indians,  from  various  tribes;  who  were  continually  engaged  in  what  they 

3x2 
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CHAP,  termed  "  religious  duties."  It  was,  however,  remarked  that  their  prayers 

1 — -  were  often  intermixed  with,  and  usually  followed  by,  warlike  sports,  such  as 

to  iWj.  shooting  with  bows,  throwing  the  tomahawk,  and  wielding  the  war  club. 

Later  in  the  summer,  after  a  pacific  message  to  Harrison,  in  which  he 
complained  bitterly  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  misrepresented,  the 
prophet  visited  him  at  Vincennes,  and  spent  a  fortnight  there.  "  Long 
conferences  and  conversations  ensued,  but  it  could  not  be  ascertained  that  his 
politics  were  particularly  British.  His  denial  of  being  under  such  influence 
was  strong,  and  apparently  candid.  He  said  that  his  sole  object  was  to 
reclaim  the  Indians  from  the  bad  habits  which  they  had  contracted,  and  to 
cause  them  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  all  mankind ;  and  that  he  was 
particularly  appointed  to  that  office  by  the  Great  Spirit.  He  frequently,  in 
the  presence  of  the  governor,  harangued  his  followers ;  and  his  constant 
theme  was  the  evils  arising  from  war,  and  from  the  immoderate  use  of  ardent 
spirits."  And  Harrison  believed  that  he  was  sincere  on  the  latter  point  \  but 
not  on  the  former. 

Before  he  departed,  Elskwatawa,  who  now  called  himself  Lolawawchicka, 
or  "  the  Loud  Voice,"  made  a  species  of  farewell  speech  to  the  governor, 
which  completely  removed  from  his  mind  all  the  impressions  that  had  been 
studiously  made  by  those,  who  could  not  hear  of  an  Indian  beating  his 
squaw,  without  conjecturing  the  whole  course  by  which  orders  to  that  effect 
had  been  sent  from  St.  James's  Palace  at  London,  and  concluding  that  ere 
long  war  would  break  out  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in 
consequence. 

In  the  course  of  this  speech,  he  turned  from  the  governor  to  his  followers, 
and  said, — "  Brothers  !  listen  to  nothing  that  is  bad.  Do  not  take  up  the 
tomahawk,  should  it  be  offered  to  you  by  the  British,  or  by  the  Long  Knives. 
Do  not  meddle  with  any  thing  that  docs  not  belong  to  you,  but  mind  your 
own  business,  and  cultivate  the  ground,  that  your  women  and  your  children 
may  have  enough  to  live  on.  I  now  inform  you,  that  it  is  our  intention  to 
live  in  peace  with  our  Father  and  his  people  for  ever."  And  with  this 
remarkable  specimen  of  Indian  oratory,  the  interest  and  fears  centring  in 
the  prophet  for  a  season  expired. 

Here  we  may  mention  a  treaty  with  the  two  tribes  of  Osages,  who  in 
habited  the  District  of  Louisiana,  concluded  at  Fort  Clark,  on  the  Missouri, 
in  November  1808,  ceding  the  land  lying  between  the  Missouri,  the  Missis 
sippi,  and  the  Arkansas  rivers,  and  a  line  running  due  south  from  Fort 
Clark ;  for  the  consideration  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  paid  a.t  once,  and 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  yearly  ;  to  be  divided 
between  the  tribes.  It  also  contained  one  article  relating  chiefly  to  the 
recovery  of  stolen  horses  ;  and  it  was  signed  by  a  most  formidable  array  of 
strangely-named  warriors. 

And  in  the  same  month,  the  governor  of  Michigan  obtained  from  the 
Ojibbewas,  and  others,  a  further  grant  of  land  for  a  road  from  the  foot  of  the 
rapids  of  the  Miami,  to  the  western  border  of  the  "  Connecticut  Reserve," 
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and  all  the  land  for  a  mile  in  breadth  on  each  side  of  the  said  road;  and    c"  AT. 

another  tract  for  a  road  only  from  Lower  Sandusky  to  the  boundary  line • 

established  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  and  all  "in  consideration  of  the  toisos. 
friendship  they  bear  towards  the  United  States,  for  the  liberal  and  benevolent 
policy  which  has  been  practised  towards  them  by  the  government  thereof." 
The  terms  of  this  cession  were  surely  "  low  "  enough,  and  "  favourable  to  the 
purchasers ; "  but  we  do  not  hear  that  they  were  procured  by  British  wiles, 
to  bring  about  a  war  against  the  Union. 

Jefferson  also  suggested  to  Harrison  the  procuring  of  the  "  gore  of  country 
between  the  Illinois  river  and  Kaskaskia  line,  which,"  says  he,  "  I  under 
stand  to  have  belonged  to  the  Pcorias,  and  that  that  tribe  is  now  extinct.  If 
both  these  facts  be  true,  we  succeed  to  their  title  by  our  being  proprietors 
paramount  of  the  whole  country."  "  I  mentioned,"  he  adds,  "  that  I  had 
heard  there  was  still  one  Peoria  man  living,  and  that  a  compensation,  making 
him  easy  for  life,  should  be  given  him,  and  his  conveyance  of  the  country  by 
a  regular  deed  obtained.  If  there  be  such  a  man  living,  I  think  this  should 
still  be  done." 

This  was  written  in  December,  1808,  and  we  find  in  Dawson's  work  other 
letters  of  the  President's  dated  at  the  same  time,  and  addressed  to  various 
tribes  of  Indians  living  in  the  north-western  region,  in  which  he  counselled 
them  to  adopt  the  arts  of  life  practised  by  the  whites,  to  give  up  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  to  suspect  the  British.  How  far  they  attended  to  his  ad 
vice,  we  shall  see  when  we  return,  in  the  next  Book,  to  the  story  of  this  part 
of  the  Union,  and  when  we  narrate  the  incidents  of  the  "  Second  War." 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana,  whose  extent,  boundaries,  physical  aspect  and 
characteristics,  and  sources  of  wealth,  were  all  unknown,  induced  the  govern 
ment  to  take  measures  for  ascertaining  these  important  particulars,  so  that  the 
acquisition  might  as  speedily  as  possible  be  turned  to  account.  Jefferson  had 
already  interested  himself  in  the  exploration  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mis 
sissippi.  "  He  had,  when  in  France,  recommended  it  to  Ledyard,  after  he 
was  disappointed  in  his  project  of  engaging  in  the  fur  trade,  on  the  north 
west  coast  of  America;  and  in  1792,  he  proposed  to  the  American  Philoso 
phical  Society  to  effect  the  same  object  by  subscription.  It  was  actually 
undertaken  by  Michaux,  the  well-known  botanist,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society;  but  after  proceeding  as  far  as  Kentucky,  his  purpose  was  counter 
manded  by  the  French  minister  in  the  United  States;"  for  he  was  rather 
more  of  a  political  agitator  than  a  geographical  explorer.  And  as  early  as 
this  period,  we  are  told,  Captain.  Lewis  "  proffered  his  services,  and  was 
willing  to  engage  in  the  enterprise  with  a  single  companion." 

"  In  pursuance  of  a  recommendation  from  the  President,  in  a  confidential 
message  of  the  18th  of  January,  1803,  Congress  made  an  appropriation  for 
defraying  the  expense  of  an  exploring  party  across  the  continent  to  the 
Pacific.  He  considered  that  the  United  States  would  be  justly  subject  to  the 
reproach  of  the  scientific  world,  if  they  longer  delayed  to  obtain  more  accurate 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  western  wilderness, — a  country  highly  in- 
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CI^AP.  teresting  in  itself,  and  which  their  people  were  destined  one  day  to  over- 
A  n  spread.  Ue  was  perhaps  yet  further  stimulated  to  obtain  a  more  accurate 
to  isoo.  knowledge  of  the  country,,  because  he  had  a  hope  of  obtaining  it,  sooner  or 
later,  from  France.1' 

This  object  was  finally  secured  by  an  appropriation,  inserted  in  the  Act 
extending  the  boundaries  of  the  Territory  of  Mississippi  to  the  southern 
limit  of  Tennessee.  "  In  looking  about  for  a  fit  person  to  conduct  this  enter 
prise,"  says  Professor  Tucker,  who  is  justifiably  proud  of  the  share  taken  by 
his  hero  in  this  affair,  "  no  one  presented  himself  to  his  mind  possessed  of  so 
many  of  the  requisite  qualifications  as  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  who,  reared 
in  his  neighbourhood,  had  been  long  known  to  him,  and  had  for  nearly  two 
years  acted  as  his  private  secretary.  His  character  is  thus  faithfully  sketched 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  Memoir  of  his  life,  prepared  for  the  posthumous  nar 
rative  of  the  Expedition." 

"  Of  courage  undaunted ;  possessing  a  firmness  and  perseverance  of  pur 
pose,  which  nothing  but  impossibilities  could  divert  from  its  direction  ;  care 
ful  as  a  father  of  those  committed  to  his  charge,  yet  steady  in  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  discipline  ;  intimate  with  the  Indian  character,  customs,  and 
principles  ;  habituated  to  the  hunting  life ;  guarded,  by  exact  observation  of 
the  vegetables  and  animals  of  his  own  country,  against  losing  time  in  the  de 
scription  of  objects  already  possessed;  honest,  disinterested,  liberal,  of  sound 
understanding,  and  a  fidelity  to  truth  so  scrupulous,  that  whatever  he  should 
report  would  be  as  certain  as  if  seen  by  ourselves." 

"  The  event,"  continues  the  Professor,  "  well  justified  the  propriety  of  the 
selection.  The  exploring  party,  exclusive  of  a  small  escort  as  far  as  the 
Mandans,  consisted  of  twenty-eight  individuals,  carefully  selected,  exclusive 
of  Captain  Lewis  and  Captain  Jonathan  Clarke,  who  was  second  in  command. 
This  gentleman  was  the  brother  of  George  Rogers  Clarke,  and  partook  of  his 
capacity  to  endure  hardship  and  encounter  danger,  as  well  as  of  his  practical 
good  sense.  Mr.  Jefferson  prepared,  with  his  own  hand,  a  set  of  instructions 
for  Captain  Lewis,  which  seem  to  embrace  every  object  which  wisdom  and 
forecast  could  surest." 

OO 

When  we  have  spoken  of  Jefferson,  owing  to  the  prominent  part  which  he 
took  in  public  affairs,  and  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  uncompromising 
fidelity  and  truthfulness,  with  the  policy  which  he  pursued,  both  when  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  when  he  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Administration,  we  have  not  been  able  to  speak  of  his  love  of  science,  and 
his  acquisitions  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  could  have  made  him 
an  incomparable  college  teacher,  or  author.  He  had  not  the  faculty  of  dis 
covering  scientific  truths  as  Franklin  had,  but  he  was  able  to  verify  and 
methodize  the  discoveries  of  others,  and  to  direct  the  investigations  of  those 
who  really  possessed  greater  originality  in  other  things. 

His  enemies  had  one  specially  good  joke,  as  they  regarded  it,  respecting 
his  credulity  in  scientific  matters,  and  gave  him,  amongst  themselves,  the 
title  of  "  the  Salt  Mountain  Philosopher,"  and  affected  to  translate  the  name  of 
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his  residence,  Monticello,  "Salt  Mountain."     It  deserves  to  be  particularly    CHAP. 
noted,  that  amongst  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Moun-  - 
tains,  that  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake   has   completely  removed  this   slur   from  'toi'soy. 
Jefferson's  discernment;  and  turned  the  laugh  against  the  Cunninghams  and 
Adamses,  who  restricted  their  reception  of  facts  within  a  very  narrow  round. 
It  would  be  a  happy  thing  for  Jefferson,  if  every  reproach  could  be  so  entirely 
removed  as  that  conveyed  by  the  sneering  epithet  we  have  referred  to. 

One  passage  from  these  "  Instructions,"  we  may  give  as  an  example  of  the 
spirit  of  the  whole.  "  In  all  your  intercourse  with  the  natives,"  it  says, 
"  treat  them  in  the  most  friendly  and  conciliatory  manner  which  their  own 
conduct  will  admit;  allay  all  jealousies,  as  to  the  object  of  your  journey; 
satisfy  them  of  its  innocence ;  make  them  acquainted  with  the  position, 
extent,  character,  peaceable  and  commercial  dispositions  of  the  United  States; 
of  our  wish  to  be  neighbourly,  friendly,  and  useful  to  them,  and  of  our 
dispositions  to  a  commercial  intercourse  with  them  ;  confer  with  them 
on  the  points  most  convenient  as  mutual  emporiums,  and  the  articles  of  most 
desirable  interchange,  for  them  and  for  us.  *  *  *  Carry  with  you  some 
matter  of  the  Kine-pox ;  inform  those  of  them  with  whom  you  may  be,  of 
its  efficacy  as  a  preservative  from  the  Small-pox,  and  instruct  and  encourage 
them  in  the  use  of  it.  This  may  be  especially  done  wherever  you  winter." 
"  To  your  own  discretion  must  be  left  the  degree  of  danger  you  may  risk, 
and  the  point  at  which  you  should  decline ;  only  saying,  we  wish  you  to  err 
on  the  side  of  your  safety,  and  to  bring  back  your  party  safe,  even  if  it  be 
with  less  information." 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  year  having  been  spent  in  making  the  necessary 
preparations,  it  was  thought  better  that  the  party  should  not  enter  the 
Missouri  till  the  spring ;  and  it  was  actually  trie  14th  of  May,  1804,  before 
they  left  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  During  this  interval,  Mr.  Jefferson 
maintained  a  frequent  correspondence  with  Captain  Lewis,  sometimes  giving 
such  further  information  of  the  country  as  lie  had  been  able  to  acquire,  and 
sometimes  making  suggestions  suited  to  its  recent  cession  to  the  United 
States;  but  all  showing  how  near  the  object  was  to  his  heart." 

The  journey  of  this  adventurous  band,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  by 
the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  back,  occupied  them  for  twenty-eight 
months  and  ten  days,  and  they  richly  merited  the  eulogy  of  the  President, 
which  we  find  in  his  Message  at  the  opening  of  Congress,  in  December,  180G. 
"  They  have  traced  the  Missouri  nearly  to  its  source,  descended  the  Columbia 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ascertained  with  accuracy  the  geography  of  that  inter 
esting  communication  across  our  continent,  learnt  the  character  of  the  country, 
of  its  commerce  and  inhabitants  ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  sav,  that  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Clarke  and  their  brave  companions  have,  by  this  arduous  service, 
deserved  ivell  of  their  country  !  " 

Of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  wide  territory  traversed  by  these  hardy 
men,  we  shall  speak  in  another  place;  but  we  must  quote  here  a  passage  from 
a  letter  addressed  by  Lacepede  to  Jefferson,  respecting  his  acquisition  of 
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CHAP.  Louisiana,  and  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  which  lie  repeats  in  a 

communication  to  Lewis,  sent  before  he  set  out,  to  fire  him  with  such  enthu- 

to  isoa.  siasm  as  might  be  needed  for  the  successful  conduct  of  his  grand  undertaking. 
"  If  your  nation,"  says  the  Frenchman,  "  can  establish  an  easy  communica 
tion  by  rivers,  canals,  and  short  portages,  between  New  York  (for  example) 
and  a  city  that  must  be  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.,  what  a  route  for 
the  commerce  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America !  " 

Some  results,  however,  which  manifested  themselves  immediately,  require 
mention.  We  find  it  recorded  in  Harrison's  Life,  that  in  one  of  the  tracts 
he  purchased  from  the  red  men,  immediately  below  the  Wisconsin,  there 
were  mines  of  copper  and  lead,  and  "  the  latter  in  such  abundance,  and  so 
near  the  surface,  that  a  person,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  method  in 
.common  use  of  extracting  the  metal  from  the  ore,  with  the  assistance  of 
another  equally  ignorant  with  himself,  obtained  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of 
lead,  by  smelting  it  in  log  heaps."  Although  the  time  consumed  in  this 
operation  is  not  specified,  it  shows  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise  was  excited, 
in  the  region  that  skirted  the  vast  valley  along  which  Lewis  and  Clarke 
conducted  their  expedition. 

But  it  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  fur  trade,  which  at  first 
received  the  most  powerful  stimulus  from  this  cause.  We  find  the  North- 
West  Company,  of  Montreal,  and  therefore  British,  pushing  its  outposts  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  one  station,  established  by  Simon  Frazer,  in  the 
spring  of  1806,  at  a  place  since  called  New  Caledonia,  near  the  fifty-fourth 
parallel.  The  energy  of  the  agents  and  traders  of  this  company  was  so  great 
and  so  productive,  that  the  American  government  attempted  to  direct  some 
of  its  traffic  into  what  it  considered  the  more  legitimate  channel ;  but,  for  a 
long  time,  almost  in  vain. 

The  Russian  Fur  Company  entered  upon  this  wide  field  of  enterprise  at 
the  opposite  side ;  and  would  have  gone  far,  had  their  schemes  been  fully 
realized,  to  keep  the  Americans  out  of  the  country  they  had  made  their  own, 
both  by  purchase  and  discovery.  There  was  also  a  Missouri  Company  set 
on  foot  at  St.  Louis ;  and  a  Mr.  Henry  attempted  the  occupation  of  the  field 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  about  the  southern  branches  of  the  Columbia 
river. 

But  the  greatest  undertaking  was  that  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New  York, 
who  was  a  German  emigrant,  and  had  already  amassed  a  splendid  fortune  in 
the  fur  trade.  He  obtained,  in  1809,  a  charter  from  the  legislature  of  New 
York,  for  organizing  a  "  Pacific  Fur  Company,"  all  the  capital  of  ivhich 
belonged  to  himself.  He  received  strong  assurances  of  support  from  Jeffer 
son's  -cabinet;  and  projected  an  enterprise  on  a  truly  magnificent  scale. 

His  scheme  was  to  found  a  principal  depot,  or  factory,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  and  to  set  up  smaller  stations  along  the  Pacific  coast  and  the 
Columbia  river,  and  as  far  inland  as  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri.  Here 
every  species  of  commodity  in  request  amongst  the  natives  and  the  Russians 
were  to  be  supplied  to  them  in  exchange  for  peltry  and  furs,  which  were  to 
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be  collected  at  the  chief  station.     Every  year  vessels  were  to  sail  from  New    CHAP. 
York  to  carry  out  the  commodities  required  in  the  country,  and  to  return  by  A 
wsy  of  China,  exchanging  all  or  part  of  their  furs,  for  teas,  silks,  &c.,  for    to  i«o9. 
sale  at  New  York.     Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  carrying  out 
this  fine  plan,  but  how  it  succeeded  does  not  belong  to  this  portion  of  our 
narrative. 

Of  some  other  features  of  society  and  character  in  the  ultramontane  region, 
we  must  speak  in  the  next  chapter,  and  to  that  place  we  remand  a  few  brief 
notices  relating  to  the  country  north-west  of  the  Ohio 
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SOUTHERN  politics  were  now  in  the  ascendant.     Not  only  did  a  Virginian    CHAP. 
occupy  the  Presidential  chair,  but  that  Virginian  was  the  great  expounder  — — — 
and  champion  of  the  political  system  with  which  the  Southern  States  were  AtoDi80»°l 
peculiarly    identified.      The    consequences    of  this    "  Revolution " — so    did 
Jefferson  designate  his  own  election — on  the  Union  at  large,  both  in  its  do 
mestic  and  its  foreign  relations ;  and  on  the  northern,  or  non-slaveholding, 
States  and  Territories  on  the  Atlantic  and  beyond  the  Ohio,  we  have  detailed. 
It  now  only  remains  to  note  the  effects  of  the  triumph  of  the  Republicans,  or 
Democrats,  in  that  region  where  no  "  Opposition  "  could  be  said  to  exist ; 
there  being,  in  reality,  no  more  than  a  few  scattered   and  discouraged  op 
ponents,  to  restrain  and  correct  the  insolence  of  the  victorious  party.    These, 
without  further  preface,  we  will  proceed  to  narrate. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  this  Book  we  gave  a  full  account  of  the  purchase 
of  Lousiana  from  Napoleon,  which  Monroe  and  Livingston  negotiated  under 
Jefferson's  direction.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  to  speak  of  the  particular 
bearings  of  this  prodigious  acquisition.  And  some  notice  of  its  physical  aspect 
and  of  its  limits,  as  far  as  they  were  determined,  appears  to  be  requisite  first. 

Our  readers  must  remember,  that  when  the  treaty  of  1783  was  signed,  the 
geography  of  the  interior  of  the  North  American  continent  was  so  little 
known,  that  the  description  of  the  line  of  boundary  between  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  and  the  Mississippi  was  ludicrously  erroneous.  Nevertheless,  before 
that  time  the  most  magniloquent  pretensions  had  been  made  to  the  lordship 
and  to  the  actual  sovereignty  of  that  vast  tract,  by  every  power  which  had 
established  a  few  settlements  on  any  of  its  coasts.  Spain  itself,  who  had  been 
the  longest  in  the  field,  knew  so  little  of  the  regions  about  its  northern  bor 
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CHAP,  der,  that  at  a  later  date  even,  the  line  was  defined  by  its  accordance  with  a 
API  sol  certa^n  Parallel  °f  latitude,  and  not  by  any  physical  landmarks, 
to  isog.  As  for  France,  when  she  was  at  the  height  of  her  colonial  power,  and  was 
possessed  of  Canada,  as  well  as  of  the  country  round  the  mouths  of  the  Mis 
sissippi, — in  defiance  of  the  charters  of  the  British  colonies,  which  gave  to 
each  "  plantation  "  claims,  extending  quite  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  she  seems  to  have  reckoned  as  hers  all  the  land,  from  the  Spanish 
boundary  to  the  range  of  the  Alleghanies,  beyond  which  no  colonists  of 
Britain  had  at  that  time  ventured.  When,  however,  she  lost  Canada  to 
Great  Britain,  and  ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain,  the  Mississippi  appears  to  have 
been  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  possessions  she  had 
claimed,  (which  she  confirmed  when  she  assented  to  the  treaty  of  1783,)  and 
she  left  behind  her  as  a  legacy  to  whoever  might  be  disposed  to  raise  the 
question,  the  settlement  of  the  division  between  her  two  provinces  in  the  far 
west. 

We  cannot  stay  to  discuss  any  of  the  boundary  questions  in  this  place,  and 
therefore  shall  speak  of  Louisiana  as  the  vast  tract  lying  west  of  the  Missis 
sippi  and  the  great  Lakes,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  into  which 
that  mighty  river  pours  its  waters,  to  the  uncertain  limit  of  the  possessions  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  north,  and  separated  by  the  line  of  the  Sabine,  the  Red, 
and  the  Arkansas  rivers,  and  the  forty-second  parallel,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  (as  was  determined  at  a  subsequent  period,)  from 
New  Spain.  This  border,  except  at  the  southern  extremity,  was  as  com 
pletely  unknown  as  the  northern  limit  was  ;  and  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  were  its  only  fixed  boundaries. 

It  certainly,  as  Jefferson  knew,  comprised  the  other  and  larger  half  of  the 
immense  basin,  watered  by  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi,  and  other  tributary 
streams,  with  its  rich  and  undulating  prairies,  its  expanses  of  bleak  and  bare 
desert,  and  swelling  hills,  and  relics  of  the  primaeval  forest,  and  its  underly 
ing  treasures  of  coal,  and  metals  more  precious  than  gold,  and  the  exuberant 
wealth  of  a  virgin  soil.  To  it  belonged  a  portion  of  those  rugged  mountains, 
amidst  which  "  the  sage  of  Monticello  "  believed  (and  he  was  not  so  far  mis 
taken  as  his  contemporary  satirists  said)  there  was  one  made  all  of  salt.  And 
to  it,  also,  belonged  the  sea-board  of  the  Pacific,  for  some  ten  degrees  of 
latitude,  at  least,  as  they  thought  then ;  a  region  of  infinite  capability,  and 
holding  (but  it  was  not  known  at  that  time,  nor  for  many  a  year  afterwards) 
gold  fields,  which  are  nearly  the  most  productive  in  the  world.  Its  area 
was  roughly  estimated  at  above  a  million  of  square  miles ;  and  it  was  in 
reality  about  a  million  and  a  half!  The  white  population  of  the  whole  was 
computed  at  considerably  under  fifty  thousand ;  and  the  number  of  the  In 
dians  could  not  be  ascertained. 

William  C.  C.  Claiborne  had  already  been  appointed  governor-general  of 
the  Territory,  and  was  invested  with  nearly  the  same  powers  and  preroga 
tives  as  had  pertained  to  the  Spanish  governors,  until  a  regularly  constituted 
Territorial  government  should  be  established  by  Congress.  The  new  governor 
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retained  most  of  the    authorities  in  the   several   civil  departments,  for  the    CHAP. 
present ;  but  the  military  posts  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  troops  of  the  - 
United  States,  under  the  command  of  General  Wilkinson.     Claiborne's  first    to  my. 
care  was  the   establishment  of  a  court  of  pleas,  which    he   made  to  consist 
of  seven  justices  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  April,  in  this  year,  1804,  the  temporary 
government    was    completely    organized ;    and    the    truly   Saxon   "  form   of 
thanksgiving," — a  public  dinner  to  the  governor  and  the  general,  as  "  the 
American  commissioners,"  celebrated  the  conclusion  of  that  part  of  the  work. 

Monette  has  rejoicingly  recorded  part  of  the  after-dinner  speech  of  one 
Dr.  Watkins,  upon  that  "  highly  interesting  occasion,"  but  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  refer  our  readers,  who  may  desire  to  peruse  it,  to  his 
pages,  or  to  the  file  of  the  "  Natchez  Herald  and  Mississippi  Gazette," 
which  contains  it  in  full.  The  following  facts  are  more  concerning  to  us. 

"  From  the  first  extension  of  the  Federal  authority  over  the  province, 
emigrants  by  hundreds,  from  the  Atlantic  and  Western  States,  advanced 
into  the  settlements  of  both  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana.  Many  had  arrived 
in  New  Orleans  writh  the  American  commissioners;  and  large  numbers  had 
preceded  them,  in  anticipation  of  the  transfer. 

"  Trade  and  speculation  had  brought  many  to  New  Orleans,  during  the 
period  which  had  elapsed  since  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  in  order  to  avail  them 
selves  of  the  privileges  secured  by  its  articles.  These  were  ready  [the 
generous  souls!]  to  accept  office  and  employment  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  and  hence  but  little  delay  was  encountered  by  the  governor, 
in  substituting  American  citizens  for  the  former  Spanish  authorities,  where 
prudence  dictated  a  change.  A  wide  field  for  enterprise  and  speculation  was 
thrown  open  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  not  a  few  were  eager  to 
share  the  advantages  which  were  so  abundantly  presented." 

{e  As  one  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  governor-general  by  the  Federal 
government,"  says  Monette,  and  we  quote  the  passage  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  praise  due  to  the  oBcist  of  more  than  a  new 
State ;  "  it  was  expected  that  he  '  should  obtain  all  the  information  in  his 
power,  relative  to  the  customs,  habits,  and  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  said  Territory,  and  communicate  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.'  This  duty  he  performed,  with  such  fidelity 
and  discretion,  as  gained  for  him  the  most  unbounded  confidence  of  the 
Federal  Executive,  and  exalted  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  friends,  and  all 
admirers  of  American  liberty." 

Meanwhile,  Congress  had  been  "  anxiously  "  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
a  form  of  Territorial  government,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
people  of  Louisiana.  And  on  the  26th  of  March,  Jefferson  "  approved  "  the 
Act  which  embodied  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 

By  this  Act,  the  whole  province  was  divided  into  two  Territories,  by  a 
line  running  due  east  and  west,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  western  limits  of 
the  acquisition,  at  the  thirty-third  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  that  south  of 
this  line  being  designated  "  the  Territory  of  Orleans,"  and  the  other,  "  the 

3  Y  2 
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CHAP.    Territory,  or  District,  of  Louisiana."     For  the  present,  the  control  of  the 

-  latter  was  intrusted  to  the  governor  of  Indiana,  William  H.  Harrison,  whose 

'  to  1809.    energy  and  success  in  his  dealings  with  the  native  tribes,  made  him  the  most 

proper   person   to  superintend   the  country,  to  which  Jefferson  thought  of 

transferring  all  the  aborigines,  as  he  should  be  able  to  purchase   their  title  to 

land  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

3'he  form  of  government  now  determined  upon  for  the  Territory  of 
Orleans,  was  similar  to  that  which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  of 
July,  1787,  had  been  set  up  for  the  North-western  Territory.  But  as  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  altogether  of  foreign  origin  and  language,  it 
was  not  so  democratic.  By  it  the  legislative  power  was  committed  to  a 
Governor,  appointed  by  the  President  for  three  years,  but  removable  at 
pleasure ;  a  Secretary,  appointed  for  four  years ;  a  legislative  council,  to 
consist  of  "  thirteen  of  the  most  fit  and  discreet  persons  in  the  Territory, 
nominated  by  the  governor  annually  to  the  President,  for  his  appointment, 
from  among  the  resident  inhabitants  holding  real  estate  therein,  and  holding 
no  office  of  profit  under  the  Territory,  or  the  United  States ;"  and  a  Judiciary, 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  legislative  council,  but  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  It  is  due  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  say,  that  the 
undemocratic  features  of  this  form  of  government  were  the  work  of  the 
Senate,  who  replaced  them,  after  they  had  been  removed  by  the  House,  and 
carried  them  against  the  House,  in  a  committee  of  conference.  The  opera 
tion  of  it  justified  their  objections;  and  also  condemned  their  surrender  of 
their  own  views. 

To  the  American  immigrants,  who  had  not  been  rewarded  for  leaving 
their  former  homes,  by  offices  under  the  new  government,  the  loss  of  their 
suffrages,  and  so  of  the  best  part  of  their  citizenship,  was  particularly  repul 
sive.  And  they  so  resolutely  set  themselves  to  oppose  the  enforcement  of 
the  Act,  that  the  governor  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  thirteen  persons 
willing  to  serve  as  members  of  the  legislative  council. 

Nor  was  the  old  provincial  population  better  satisfied  with  the  scheme  of 
government  established.  They  had  expected,  nay,  had  been  promised,  a  speedy 
admission  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  an  independent  State  ; 
and  they  not  only  were  subjected  to  a  system  more  closely  resembling  the 
recent  Spanish  than  the  ancient  French  colonial  government,  but,  by  the 
division  of  the  Territory,  the  attainment  of  their  political  "  majority  "  was 
indefinitely  postponed.  They  complained  of  the  governor's  want  of  acquaint 
ance  with  their  language,  laws,  and  local  affairs  and  interests ;  of  his 
favouring  the  American  immigrants  ;  and  of  the  employment  of  the  English 
language  in  all  judicial  proceedings.  They  suffered  greatly,  they  also  said, 
for  the  want  of  a  circulating  medium. 

By  this  Territorial  government,  a  Superior  court  was  established,  over 
which  three  judges  were  set ;  trial  by  jury  was  made  necessary  in  capital 
cases;  in  other  cases  it  was  left  to  the  option  of  either  party.  This  was  a 
considerable  innovation  upon  the  mode  of  administering  justice  which  had 
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prevailed  in  the  province;  where,  upon  its  passing  into  the  hands  of  Spain,    CHAP. 
the  code  of  laws  in  use  in  that  country  had  been  introduced  in  the  room  of  - 
the  Royal  ordinances  by  which  France  had  governed  it.     And  although  as 
much  of  the  Spanish  code  was  retained  as  could  be  brought  into  accordance 
with  the  new  state  of  things,  the  trial  by  jury,  and  by  Federal  and  Territorial 
courts,  was  totally  different  from  the  method  formerly  pursued,  in  which  the 
governor-general  acted  as  judge,  with  the  assistance  of  an  assessor,  who  was 
a  professional  jurisconsult.     The  Anglo-Saxon  privilege  of  Habeas  Corpus 
seemed  but  a  poor  compensation  for  that  patriarchal  system. 

So  far  did  this  spirit  of  disaffection  proceed,  that  at  length  meetings  were 
held,  and  remonstrances  against  the  Act  establishing  the  Territorial  govern 
ment  voted,  and  the  demand  to  be  admitted  without  any  period  of  probation, 
or  political  "  minority,"  into  the  Federal  Union,  as  they  had  been  promised, 
was  made  unanimously.  Memorials  unfolding  their  grievances  were  ad 
dressed  to  Congress ;  and  a  deputation  of  three  Frenchmen  was  despatched 
to  Washington,  to  urge  the  general  government  to  comply  with  their  peti 
tions  ; — where  it  surely  ought  to  have  been  successful. 

Claiborne  was  not  idle  whilst  these  movements  were  proceeding.  And 
one  of  his  measures  enhanced  the  discontent  of  the  Creoles,  as  it  well  might, 
from  its  strong  resemblance  to  a  determination  to  use  military  coercion,  in 
bringing  the  new  scheme  of  government  into  operation.  For  he  encouraged 
the  formation  of  volunteer  militia  companies,  from  the  numerous  American 
citizens;  justly  concluding,  that  it  was  on  them  he  must  rely  to  give  efficiency 
to  his  authority,  if  it  should  be  resisted.  The  tall  backwoodsmen  whom  he 
thus  organized  into  supporters  of  the  laws  of  the  Union,  were  undoubtedly 
reliable  men  for  his  purpose;  but  to  the  old  inhabitants,  the  proceeding  must 
have  looked  by  far  too  much  like  a  foreign  occupation  to  be  agreeable. 

After  many  delays,  and  failures,  on  the  4th  of  December,  Claiborne 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Territorial  government  into  operation.  And  during 
the  winter  of  1804-5,  the  legislative  council  zealously  and  energetically 
addressed  themselves  to  their  task.  The  Territory  was  divided  into  twelve 
counties,  with  inferior  courts  in  each;  and  a  code  of  judicial  procedure, 
defining  crimes,  &c.,  was  enacted.  The  city  of  New  Orleans  was  duly 
chartered, -and  a  University  was  established, — though  only  on  paper,  as  yet. 
It  also  appointed  a  committee,  aided  by  two  professional  gentlemen,  ("whose 
remuneration  was  fixed  by  law,")  to  prepare  a  civil  and  a  criminal  code. 

"  Among  other  creations  of  this  legislature,"  we  learn  from  Monette, 
"  was  that  of  the  first  Bank  in  Louisiana,  with  a  capital  of  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  privilege  of  increasing  it  to  two  millions,  and  a 
legal  existence  of  sixteen  years,  known  as  '  the  Bank  of  Louisiana.'  The 
successful  operation  of  this  Bank  greatly  relieved  the  embarrassments  caused 
by  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  in  the  shape  of  libcranzas,  or  government 
scrip,  left  in  circulation  by  the  Spaniards;  yet  the  French  inhabitants,  having 
suffered  severely  by  paper  circulation,  were  distrustful  of  the  new  expedient 
for  relief." 
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CHAP.  Congress,  vehemently  entreated  to  amend  the  government  they  had  given 
-  the  Territory,  took  into  consideration  the  many  and  various  grounds  alleged 
to  1809.  for  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  of  Orleans,  and  by  an  Act,  which  received 
the  President's  signature  upon  the  2nd  of  March,  1805,  the  former  law  was 
repealed,  and  another  substituted,  setting  up  a  government  similar  to  that 
established  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  providing  for  the  admission 
of  the  Territory  into  the  Union,  as  an  independent  State,  as  soon  as  the 
population  should  be  sixty  thousand.  The  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  thus  came  into  force  here,  and  the  people  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
electing  representatives  for  a  General  Assembly.  A  legislative  council,  or 
"  upper  house,"  was  chosen  by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  these 
a  property  qualification  was  insisted  upon;  and  thus  the  democratic  principle 
was  again  set  at  nought. 

By  the  same  Act  the  District  of  Louisiana  was  separated  from  the  government 
of  Indiana,  and  erected  into  the  "  Territory  of  Louisiana,"  upon  the  lowest 
grade  of  Territorial  government,  administered  by  a  governor  and  Territorial 
judges.  General  Wilkinson  was  the  first  governor  appointed  ;  and  in  1806, 
he  was  succeeded  by  the  successful  explorer  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Colum 
bia,  Colonel  Meri wether  Lewis.  Nothing  that  can  be  specially  recorded 
here  distinguished  the  progress  of  this  portion  of  Jefferson's  great  purchase. 
Slowly  the  grand  current  of  western  emigration  flowed  into  this  remote 
region.  And  the  scenes  which  had  characterized  the  first  occupation  of  the 
lands  beyond  the  Ohio, — varied  only  by  the  greater  awe  which  the  force  of 
the  white  men  had  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  aborigines,  and  by  the 
greater  confidence  which  marked  the  plans  of  the  pioneers  of  civilization, — 
were  once  more  repeated.  The  cession  of  lands  by  the  Osages  greatly 
facilitated  the  influx  of  the  new  population ;  but  the  history  of  this  Territory 
properly  belongs  to  a  later  period  than  we  have  at  present  reached. 

The  first  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  under  the  new  Act, 
convened  for  business  on  the  20th  of  June,  1805,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
And  amongst  their  first  cares  we  find  noted,  the  compilation  of  a  civil  code 
"  based  upon  the  former  laws  of  the  country ;"  which  was  intrusted  to 
two  lawyers ;  the  former  committee  of  codification  being  apparently  set 
aside. 

In  1808,  we  are  informed,  these  two  lawyers,  with  another,  reported  to  the 
legislature,  "  a  civil  code  for  the  government  of  the  Territory,  which  was 
adopted,  and  is  known  as  the  Old  Civil  Code.  It  purported  to  be  a  digest 
of  the  civil  laws  then  in  force,  with  such  alterations  and  amendments  as 
were  necessary  to  the  present  form  of  government.  The  compilers  did  not 
refer  solely  to  the  Spanish  colonial  laws,  the  partidas  and  the  recopilacion  ; 
but  drew  largely  upon  the  Code  Napoleon, — the  ' projct '  of  which  (inferior 
in  many  respects  to  the  code  itself)  only  had  come  to  hand. 

"  This  digest,  a  volume  of  five  hundred  pages,  was  printed  in  French  and 
English ;  divided  into  three  books,  on  persons,  on  things,  and  on  the  acqui 
sition  of  things  ;  including  subdivisions  of  titles,  chapters,  and  articles.  It 
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forms  the  basis  of  the  present  civil  code  of  Louisiana,  and  is  to  a  large  extent    c  n  A  p.  t 
identical  with  it.     The  digest  repealed  only  all  laws  irreconcilable  with  it,  -        — 

, .  I'-ii  r  •        •  A.  D.  1801 

and  therefore  did  not  set  up  a  new  and  independent  system  of  jurisprudence,     to  1x09. 
which  judge  Martin  much  regrets,  but  only  furnishes  an  ( incomplete  digest  of 
existing  statutes,  which  still  retained  their 'empire,  and  threw  out  thus  a  de 
coy,  instead  of  a  beacon  to  the  people.' ' 

There  was,  however,  the  greatest  need  of  even  an  "  incomplete  digest," 
for  according  to  De  Bow,  our  authority  in  part  for  these  paragraphs ; — "  The 
jurisprudence  in  Louisiana  at  this  period  presented  a  singular  jumble  of 
various,  and  in  many  respects  opposing,  systems ;  scarcely,  if  at  all,  harmo 
nized  in  their  important  particulars,  or  perhaps  understood  by  legislators, 
lawyers,  or  people.  The  Fucro  Viefo,  Fuero  Juczgo,  Partidas,  Recopila- 
ciones,  Leyes  de  las  Indias,  Accordados,  and  Royal  Schedules,  being  unre- 
pealed,  and  of  course  in  effect,  were  yet  not  to  be  found  complete  in  a  single 
library;  and  of  some  of  the  laws,  according  to  Martin,  there  was  not  a  copy 
in  the  Territory.  The  Spanish  commentators  on  these  were  relied  upon,  the 
Roman  civil  law,  and  the  works  of  Pothier,  D'  Aguesseau,  Desmoulins,  &c. 
The  trial  by  jury,  too,  was  lamentably  deficient,  and  even  ridiculous ;  the 
arguments  of  counsel,  on  one  side  or  another,  being  in  a  language  which  the 
jurors  did  not  understand." 

About  the  same  time  that  this  important  work  was  completed,  the  Legis 
lature  also  finished  the  organization  of  a  "  system  of  State  polity,  adapted  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  so  modified  as  to  be  ac 
ceptable  to  the  Creole  population,  who  had  their  predilections  for  the  prompt 
and  efficient  government  of  Spain."  Parish  courts,  as  they  were  called,  were 
substituted  for  county  courts ;  and  the  Territory  was  divided  into  parishes 
for  the  purposes  of  the  administration  of  justice.  Out  of  this  system,  by  thje 
improvements  suggested  in  the  working  of  it,  a  better  plan  still  arose.  This 
mobility  in  respect  to  such  vital  parts  of  a  framework  of  government,  display 
ing,  as  it  does,  as  much  of  conservatism  as  it  does  of  progression,  and  both 
under  most  trying  circumstances,  is,  perhaps,  as  good  an  indication  as  we 
could  have,  of  the  real  nature  of  the  energy  which  was  now  beginning  to  win 
its  extraordinary  triumphs  in  the  West. 

In  our  chapter  upon  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Union,  we  have  spoken 
of  the  reluctance  which  was  manifested  by  Spain,  respecting  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  The  annals  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  are 
filled  with  incidents  and  adventures  arising  from  that  feeling,  and  it  is  a  clear 
proof  of  the  peculiar  temperament  of  Jefferson,  and  of  his  inveterate  mis- 
Anglicism,  that  he  should  have  suffered  so  many  acts  of  hostility  to  be  com 
mitted  against  the  United  States,  in  this  region,  almost  without  notice  ;  whilst 
he  not  only  stirred  the  country  from  end  to  end,  respecting  every  single  ag 
gression  of  the  British,  but  even  gave  eager  credence  to  every  rumour  of 
hostile  intention  on  their  part,  and  treated  every  surmise  he  listened  to  as  a 
genuine  fact.  One  or  two  affairs  may  be  recorded  here  as  properly  forming 
part  of  a  local  history. 
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Bordering   upon    Louisiana,   and    included   in   the   government  of  West 


A~lT"i8o!  ^orida,  which  the  Spaniards  retained,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  Baton  Rouge 
to  iioo.  District,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  "  New  Feliciana."  Like  other  regions 
similarly  situated,  it  numbered  amongst  its  most  active  inhabitants  a  number 
of  American  settlers,  who  had  been  tempted  by  their.  love  of  enterprise  and 
gain,  to  forego  the  privileges  of  their  own  country,  but  who  never  ceased  to 
feel  the  yoke  of  a  despotic  and  a  foreign  power  peculiarly  oppressive.  Jef 
ferson,  as  our  readers  will  readily  recollect,  claimed  this  district  as  part  of 
Louisiana,  according  to  the  intentions  of  both  the  contracting  parties  in  the 
purchase  of  the  country  ;  and  the  American  settlers  were  not  slow  in  deter 
mining  that  it  became  them  to  seize  by  force  what  the  Spaniards  by  force 
withheld  from  the  rightful  owners.  The  total  number  of  settlers  on  whom 
reliance,  as  it  was  believed,  could  be  placed  in  case  of  a  revolt,  was  about 
twelve  hundred,  and  the  project  appeared  to  be  sure  of  success,  since  not  only 
were  the  Spanish  authorities  weak,  and  separated  from  the  real  government 
by  a  considerable  distance,  but  there  were  the  neighbouring  Territories  of 
Orleans  and  Mississippi,  where  sympathy  and  assistance  also  might  be  ex 
pected. 

About  two  hundred  men  at  last  assembled  in  arms,  for  the  avowed  pur 
pose  of  driving  out  the  garrison  of  the  civil  officers  of  the  Spanish  govern 
ment,  and  taking  possession  of  New  Feliciana  in  the  name  of  the  Federal 
government  of  the  United  States.  But,  as  it  commonly  happens  in  all  such 
attempts,  the  leaders  disagreed  amongst  themselves,  the  enterprise  entirely 
failed,  and  all  who  had  engaged  in  it  were  compelled  to  seek  safety  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Spain. 

Three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Kemper  had  been  prominent  in  this  abortive 
scheme,  and  the  outraged  authorities  of  the  district  were  resolved  to  seize 
and  to  punish  them.  Spain  had  not  then  so  entirely  lost  her  ancient  prestige, 
as  she  has  now  ;  and  the  arrogance  of  the  court  at  Madrid  was  imitated,  ac 
cording  to  its  means  and  opportunities,  by  every  centre  of  authority,  to  the 
most  insignificant  outpost  on  the  most  distant  frontier  of  her  colonial  empire. 
What  Austria  and  Prussia  in  these  times  are,  Spain  was  then. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night  the  Kempers  were  taken  in  their  own  houses,  in 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  by  a  gang  of  armed  men  in  disguise,  with  great  vio 
lence,  and  carried  off  across  the  border,  and  given  up  to  the  commander  of  a 
troop  of  Spanish  horse,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Governor  Grandpre  of  Baton 
Rouge.  By  him  they  were  put  on  board  a  boat  and  sent  down  the  river  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  United  States'  authorities,  and  to  be  punished  at 
leisure  ;  but  at  Point  Coupe*e  the  party  was  discovered  by  Lieutenant  Wilson, 
of  the  United  States'  army,  stationed  there  ;  and  being,  without  much  diffi 
culty,  captured  by  his  men,  the  whole  of  the  land-pirates  were  despatched, 
with  admirable  promptitude,  under  guard  to  Washington,  in  Mississippi  Ter 
ritory,  to  be  tried  before  the  proper  tribunals. 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  punishment  of  filibusteros 
that  is  to  be  objected  to,  but  the  commission  of  an  act  of  war  against  a 
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friendly  power,  under  the  pretext  of  punishing  jilibustcros,  without  applying    CHAP. 
to   the  authorities,   according  to  the   accustomed  and  becoming   courtesies,  — 

!  A.  D.  1S01 

in  such  circumstances.  to  \m. 

Another  affair  occurred  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  newly  acquired  Terri 
tory,  and  was  of  a  different  character.  It  is  thus  compendiously  related  by 
Chalmers  in  his  Annals,  under  the  year  1806.  "A  line  of  Territorial  juris 
diction  between  the  provinces  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  having  become  indis 
pensable  for  the  administration  of  justice,  the  security  of  property,  and  the 
preventing  of  hostile  collision,  the  United  States  adopted  the  Sabine  river  as 
the  most  obvious,  most  convenient,  most  natural,  and  least  exceptionable, 
temporary  boundary.  General  Wilkinson,  by  command  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  informed  the  Spanish  governor  of  Texas  of  his  orders  and 
determination  to  assert  and  sustain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Sabine  river." 

Monette  states,  that  although  General  Wilkinson  was  warmly  commended 
for  having  settled  "  the  noise  and  trouble  on  the  western  frontier,"  by  his 
"intelligence,  temper,  and  firmness,"  "without  bloodshed,"  the  troops 
under  him  "  retired  indignantly  from  the  Sabine,  many  of  them  convinced 
that  they  had  been  robbed  of  their  anticipated  laurels  by  the  cupidity  of 
their  commander ;  and  that  money,  and  not  the  sword,  had  terminated  the 
campaign." 

From  his  pages  we  also  learn  a  fact,  of  the  highest  moment  in  relation  to 
certain  events,  the  shadow  of  which,  as  they  have  been  drawing  nearer,  has 
fallen  darkly  upon  so  many  of  the  preceding  pages  of  this  Book.  It  was  in 
the  summer  of  1808,  that,  in  anticipation  of  a  rupture  with  Great  Britain,  and 
in  that  case  of  a  descent  upon  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  near  New  Orleans, 
General  Wilkinson,  with  nearly  two  thousand  of  the  regular  troops,  including 
all  ranks  and  grades,  was  ordered  into  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  Wilkinson, 
with  the  most  extraordinary  want  of  foresight,  quartered  his  unacclimated 
men  where  they  were  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  malaria  of  the 
Terre  aux  Brcufs,  and  when  disease  had  established  itself  amongst  them,  em 
barked  them  on  the  Mississippi  in  boats,  in  the  month  of  September,  the  most 
pestilential  season  in  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  them  to  the 
healthier  highlands  near  Fort  Adams  and  Natchez.  In  the  course  of  that 
autumn,  between  the  time  of  his  reaching  New  Orleans  and  returning  up  the 
river,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  of  his  men  had  died,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  had  deserted  through  fear  of  the  disease  and  the  relaxation  of 
discipline  !  He  had  lost  nearly  half  his  forces  ! 

In  a  former  chapter  we  gave  a  very  rapid  sketch  of  the  incident,  which 
is  commonly  called  "  Burr's  Conspiracy,"  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
account  of  his  trial,  which  was  of  interest  to  the  entire  Union  ;  while  the  de 
linquencies,  of  which  he  was  guilty,  were  more  closely  related  to  the  scenes 
in  which  they  were  performed,  and  of  them  we  will  now  speak. 

One  conclusion  from  the  consideration  of  the  whole  matter  we  must  record 
here,  lest  we  should  appear  to  be  forgetful  of  that  next  highest  duty  of  the 
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CHAP,   historian,  after  the  truthful  representation  of  facts  discovered  with  conscien- 
-  tious  care  and  accuracy, — the  placing  of  every  action  in  its  true  moral  aspect, 
to  I'sojj.    so  that  neither  by  his  silence,  nor  by  what  he  says,  wrong  doing  may  be  sup 
posed,  under  any  circumstances,  not  to  be  blameworthy.     This  conclusion 
is,  that  the  sense  of  political  morality  in  all  the  prominent  actors  in  this  affair, 
was  either  lamentably  dull,  or  perverted,  or  deficient.     As  to  Burr  himself 
nothing  needs  to  be  said,  but  how  else  can  we  account  for  the  part  taken  by 
those  who  first  abetted  and  afterwards  turned  against  him  ?     How,  for  the 
conduct  of  the  President? 

De  Bow,  with  whose  opinion  of  the  profundity  of  Burr's  genius  we  do 
not  in  the  least  agree,  has  in  his  work  on  the  "  Industrial  Ivcsourccs  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  States,"  s.  v.  "  Kentucky,"  some  observations  which 
we  may  all  the  more  readily  excerpt,  as  they  will  serve  to  confirm  the  views 
we  have  already  advanced,  and  must  again  present  to  our  readers. 

"Aaron  Burr,"  says  he,  "was  prepared  for  any  great  or  desperate  enter 
prise,  and  the  West  seemed  to  promise  the  widest  field  for  his  abilities. 
What  the  designs  of  Burr  were  has  never,  perhaps,  been  fully  divulged.  The 
probabilities  are  that  they  have  been  exaggerated.  We  have  little  if  any 
faith  in  the  affidavit  of  Eaton,  about  the  assassination  of  the  President,  cor 
ruption  of  the  navy,  and  violent  overthrow  of  Congress.  The  policy,  if  not 
the  ambition  or  virtue  of  Burr,  was  opposed  to  this. 

"The  material  that  he  could  rely  upon  was  entirely  in  the  West;  and 
within  the  bounds  of  a  not  very  clearly  ascertained  national  policy  or  duty  at 
that  period,  an  army  of  adventurers  might  be  found,  to  precipitate  themselves 
upon  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  south-west,  and  entirely  revolutionize  them. 
The  success  of  citizen  Genet  a  few  years  before  evinced  this ;  but  now  the 
times  were  even  riper,  as  Spanish  troops,  in  the  first  heart-burnings  of  Spain 
after  the  cession  of  Louisiana  by  Bonaparte,  had  been  ordered  to  our  frontier, 
and  an  American  army  under  General  Wilkinson  wras  ready  to  check  their 
advances.  War  with  Spain  was  daily  apprehended. 

"  Thus  far  the  design  of  Colonel  Burr,  though  unlawful,  was  in  no  respect 
treacherous,  and  without  even  the  knowledge  of  its  unlawfulness,  thousands 
were  enlisted  in  the  enterprise.  Had  he  stopped  here  it  would  be  difficult  to 
show  in  what  respect  he  was  more  guilty  than  the  men  who  raised  armies 
amongst  us  for  Texas  Independence,  or  entertained  favourably  the  '  Sierra 
Madre  *  scheme.  Mr.  Burr  w^ould  then  have  appeared  only  in  advance  of 
his  times,  and  with  profound  genius  recognising  the  necessity  of  a  more 
southern  extension  of  our  territories,  perceived  long  afterwards  by  the  States 
men  who  originated  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  people  who  almost  universally 
applauded  and  approved  its  results.  The  capacity  of  the  American  mind 
was  so  early  perceived !  " 

"  It  is  difficult,"  says  the  same  writer,  in  continuation,  "  to  fix  precisely  the 
position  occupied  by  General  Wilkinson,  in  all  these  matters."  "  Whilst 
listening  to  the  overtures  of  the  Spaniards  at  New  Orleans,  it  is  probable  that 
he  lent  an  ear  also  to  those  of  Colonel  Burr,  whose  schemes  were  (of  course) 
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the  very  opposite.  In  neither  case  is  it  evident  that  he  took  a  very  deeided 
and  active  part,  and  although  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  independence  of 
the  West  occupied  a  place  in  his  mind,  [he  had  been  largely  concerned  in  to  I'M.:/. 
the  Kentuckiaii  intrigues  with  Spain,  and  against  Virginia  and  the  Union, 
which  we  have  dimly  discerned  in  this  portion  of  our  story,  from  time  to 
time ;]  we  have  not  been  able,  from  the  history  of  the  times,  to  find  him 
committed  in  any  criminal  manner. 

"  In  the  condition  of  the  country,  it  was  natural  to  look  anywhere  for 
relief.  A  far-seeing  [add  also,  unpatriotic,  or  selfish ;  at  least,  "  unprincipled,"] 
man  might  well  have  deemed  it  important  to  conciliate  the  Spaniards,  in  the 
then  infant  state  of  the  West;  and  to  give  an  under-show  of  countenance  to 
Burr,  to  keep  the  Spaniards  in  check.  If  Wilkinson  coquetted,  [knave 
though  he  was,]  he  did  only  what  a  late  President  of  Texas  boasted;  and 
if  he  went  too  far  on  either  side,  it  should  be  reflected  how  almost  impossible 
is  the  'mean;9  and  how  difficult,  and  even  dangerous,  the  game  to  be  played. 
We  will  not  go  further  than  this,  with  the  evidence  before  us,  and  accuse  the 
old  soldier  of  any  want  of  high  and  patriotic  regard  for  his  country,  [De  Bow, 
as  we  perceive,  uses  certain  words  in  a  "  Southern  "  sense ;]  or  of  any  act, 
which  he  believed  would  redound  in  the  slightest  degree  to  her  injury." 

His  notion  of  Burr's  actual  project  he  thus  intimates  to  his  readers. 
'•'  This  southern  republic,  or  empire,  which  loomed  up  so  magnificently  in  the 
diseased  mind  of  Colonel  Burr,  was  not  intended  to  dispossess  Spain  only. 
A  part — it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much — of  the  territory  lately  purchased  by 
our  government,  was  to  be  included ; — certainly,  New  Orleans.  This  terri 
tory  had  been  purchased  in  the  face  of  a  violent  opposition  from  a  powerful 
party.  The  Americans  had  no  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  the  purchase, 
and  had  no  love  for  it.  In  the  event  of  a  war  with  Spain,  was  there  no 
chance  of  a  re-cession  ? " 

In  the  year  1805,  Burr,  who  found  his  position,  now  that  he  Lad  lost  the 
protection  afforded  him  by  the  Vice-presidency,  particularly  unpleasant; 
for,  as  he  told  his  son-in-law, — "  in  New  York  I  am  to  be  disfranchised,  and 
in  New  Jersey  hanged," — set  out  on  a  journey  to  the  West,  ostensibly,  to 
endeavour  to  secure  his  return  to  Congress,  for  some  State  there.  His 
friend,  Matthew  L.  Davis,  gives  us  letters  and  extracts  from  his  journal, 
enabling  us  to  follow  him  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  ; 
and  back  to  Washington.  Both  in  going  and  returning,  he  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  General  Andrew  Jackson, — "  once  a  lawyer,"  he  writes,  "  after 
a.  judge,  now  a  planter;  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  one  of  those  prompt, 
frank,  ardent  souls,  whom  I  love  to  meet;" — and  who,  according  to  one  of 
his  biographers,  "understanding  that  Burr's  object  was  the  settlement  of  a 
tract  of  land  in  Louisiana,  and  the  making  arrangements  for  the  invasion  of 
Mexico,  in  case  of  a  war  with  Spain,  rendered  him  such  assistance  as  he 
could  afford."  He  even,  in  the  following  year,  1806,  when  Burr  again 
visited  him,  "offered  to  accompany  him  to  Mexico,  with  a  body  of  troops,  in 
case  of  a  war  with  Spain ;  but  declined  holding  communication  with  him, 
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CHAI     if  he  had  any  hostile  intention  against  the  United  States."     It  is  added,  that 

. -   -  although  Burr  assured  him  that  he  had  no  such  intentions,  Jackson  did  not 

^/isol)?1  lose  his  suspicions  to  the  contrary; — and  we  know  that  he  joined  in  the  hunt 
when  the  game  was  up,  and  attended  the  trial,  to  be  a  witness  against  his 
former  guest,  if  his  evidence  should  be  required.  General  Wilkinson  is  also 
mentioned  amongst  others,  as  aiding  him  and  entertaining  him  at  this  time. 
We  know  too,  that  Matthew  Lyon,  whilome  the  hero  of  Vermont,  and  now 
of  Tennessee,  and  that  Herman  Blennerhasset,  were  much  with  him. 

In  August,  1806,  Burr  once  more  set  off  for  the  West ;  after  having,  as 
Eaton, — he  who  brought  the  Tripolitan  war  to  an  end,  by  his  daring  strategy, 
—  subsequently  swore,  and  Truxtun, —  gallant,  but  credulous  seaman; — 
disclosed  the  most  audacious  and  treasonable  designs,  against  army,  navy, 
Congress,  President,  and  the  entire  Federal  organization  of  the  States ; — 
and  what  was  more  to  his  purpose,  procured  money  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
his  schemes,  whatever  they  were,  from  not  a  few,  who  were  able  to  advance 
his  intentions  in  that  manner,  in  New  York;  and  amongst  others,  from 
Jonathan  Dayton,  long  time  Member  of  Congress  for  New  Jersey,  whom 
he  had  met,  on  the  Ohio,  in  the  year  before. 

One  object  of  his  scheming  and  journeying,  according  to  Matthew  L.Davis, 
was,  "  the  revolutionizing  of  Mexico ;"  the  only  other  object,  "  a  settlement  on 
what  was  known  as  the  Bastrop  lands."  In  the  next  page  to  that  on  which 
he  says  this,  we  read, — "  The  great  object  of  Burr  was  the  conquest  of  Mexico." 
Those  Bastrop  lands  lay  on  the  Washita  river,  and  were  claimed  under 
"  a  grant  from  the  Spanish  government  to  the  Baron  P.  N.  Tut  Bastrop." 
Edward  Livingston  had  bought  the  title  to  some  part  of  this  claim,  and  from 
him  it  appears  that  a  Kentuckian,  Colonel  Lynch,  had  become  possessor  of 
the  nominal  ownership  of  a  large  part  of  the  whole  million  and  a  quarter 
acres.  We  must  observe,  that  in  different  accounts  of  these  transactions, 
very  different  sums  are  given  as  the  amount  of  the  shares,  and  also  of  the 
"  considerations,"  which  were  exchanged  by  these  speculators.  Burr  did 
not  purchase  his  shares  of  Lynch,  till  this  second  journey  westward  in 
August,  1806.  This  decidedly  imparts  to  the  business  the  character  of  a 
mere  "  blind  "  to  Burr's  genuine  purpose;  which  impression  is  confirmed 
by  the  terms  of  his  "  purchase," — he  was  to  pay  Livingston,  not  Lynch. 

Remembering  Burr's  recklessness  of  disposition,  and  general  habits,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  assign  much  value  to  the  depositions  of  Eaton,  and  the 
others,  who  were  the  "  confidants  "  of  his  ulterior  designs  upon  the  powers 
at  Washington.  Most  probably  Burr  said  all  that  they  affirmed  ;  but  the 
condition  of  the  deponents,  the  circumstances  in  which  they  made  their 
statements,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  affair,  forbid  the  belief  that  he  ever 
meant  to  put  himself  into  so  false  a  position  that,  as  Eaton  declared  he  told 
him,  "  that  single  word,  usurper,,  would  destroy  him." 

Sanguine  as  Burr  was,  and  self-reliant;  not  used  to  be  abashed  at  the 
immorality  of  his  proceedings,  nor  to  be  discouraged  at  difficulties  which 
either  audacity  or  stratagem  could  overcome ;  it  is  not  wonderful  that, 
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finding  his   scheme    for  revolutionizing   Mexico    commend  itself  so   exten- 
sively,   and  elicit   offers   of  co-operation   from  some,   and   contributions  of  •    p     - 
hard  cash  from  others,  he  should,  in  his  dreams  of  the  future,  assign  to  him-     to  iso». 
self  a  nobler  part  than  that  of  a  mere  successful  jiUbustero,  and  promise  his 
daughter  that  she  yet  should  be  "  Queen  of  Mexico." 

As  for  Jefferson,  he  was,  unquestionably,  an  accessory  to  Miranda's  at 
tempt.  He  was,  also,  put  in  possession  of  all  that  was  needful  to  justify  his 
exercising  his  constitutional  power,  to  prevent  Burr  from  proceeding  with  his 
schemes,  early  in  1806,  by  Joseph  Hamilton  Daviess,  at  that  time  Attorney 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Kentucky.  Why  he  did  not  take 
any  steps  to  defeat  those  schemes,  until  so  long  after  he  had  been  informed 
of  them,  is  not  known ;  but  there  appears  to  be  too  much  room  for  the  severe 
remark  of  Sullivan  upon  his  conduct ; — "  He  might  have  intended  to  let 
Burr,  like  Miranda,  do  all  the  injury  to  Spain  which  he  could  do ;  and  in 
his  own  time  to  disavow  these  acts,  and  to  have  the  gratification  of  punishing 
a  man  who  had  dared  to  be  a  competitor  with  him  for  the  Presidency." 

Burr's  biographer  asserts,  that  the  project  was  communicated  by  the  British 
resident  minister  at  Washington,  to  his  government ;  Burr  having  confided 
it  to  him,  himself;  and  that,  "  from  the  encouragement  which  he  received, 
it  was  hoped  and  believed  that  a  British  naval  squadron  would  have  been 
furnished  in  aid  of  the  expedition."  The  death  of  Pitt  at  this  very  juncture 
is  spoken  of,  so  as  to  imply  that  it  was,  or  more  truly  might  be,  the  reason 
for  the  disappointment  of  those  hopes  and  beliefs  ;  and  also  of  Wilkinson's 
desertion,  and  betrayal  of  his  friend.  But  this  is  manifestly  special  pleading  ; 
and  in  support  of  it  no  shadow  of  evidence  is  adduced. 

Wilkinson  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  the  true  condottiere  stamp.  He 
undoubtedly  entered  heartily  into  Burr's  Mexican  project.  It  was  he  who 
introduced  Burr  to  many  persons  of  eminence  in  the  West ;  and  at  his  sug 
gestion,  Daniel  Clark  was  sent  twice  into  Mexico,  to  ascertain  what  assistance 
might  be  expected  from  the  inhabitants.  Nevertheless,  he  put  himself  im 
mediately  but  privately  in  communication  with  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  and 
warned  him  of  the  danger  that  was  preparing;  and  for  that  service  he  required, 
if  he  did  not  receive,  not  a  little  money. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  Spain  had  been  as  faithless  as  she  had  ever 
been,  in  respect  of  the  Western  settlements  of  the  United  States ;  and  not 
only  so  long  as  she  had  possession  of  Louisiana,  but  up  to  the  time  of  her 
prostration  before  the  dreadful  defeat  at  Trafalgar,  and  the  treachery  of 
Bonaparte,  she  ceased  not  to  agitate  and  intrigue  for  the  detachment  of  the 
whole  ultramontane  territory,  to  the  south  of  the  Ohio  and  the  cast  of  the 
Mississippi,  from  the  United  States,  that  it  might  be  re-annexed  to  her 
colonial  empire.  How  much  the  possibility  of  such  intrigues  reflected  upon 
the  probity  of  the  men  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  needs  not  be  said ;  and 
it  can  hardly  be  esteemed  a  valid  excuse,  that  although  corrupted  by  Spain, 
they  fought  like  lions  against  the  British. 

Davis  notes  the  fact  that  the  superiors  of  the  religious  establishments,  as 
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CHAP,  far  as  they  were  in  the   secret,  were  in  favour  of  Burr's   design;    and  that 

—  some  of  the  sisterhood  of  an  Ursuline   convent  at  New  Orleans,  (in  which, 

to  1809.    as  it  appears  from  Burr's  journal,  the   entertainment  of  such  a  person  as  he 

was  thought  not  inconsistent  with  the  vows,)  were  employed  in  Mexico,  as 

revolutionary  propagandists.    "So  far  as  any  decision  had  been  formed,"  it  is 

added,  "the  landing  was  to  have  been  effected  at  Tampico." 

On  his  second  journey  westward,  in  August,  1806,  Burr  lingered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Marietta,  on  the  Ohio,  where  Blennerhasset  had  formed 
the  earthly  paradise,  which  Mr.  Wirt,  at  the  trial,  described  with  such  lack- 
a-daisical  "  eloquence."  There  were  boats  building,  and,  as  was  alleged, 
provisions  and  arms  collecting  ;  young  men  enlisting  ;  and  a  great  deal  more 
of  bustle  and  preparation  than  was  prudent  even  had  the  cause  been  the  best 
in  the  world,  instead  of  being  one  of  more  than  doubtful  propriety. 

All  this  time  Burr  maintained  a  correspondence  with  his  friend  and 
coadjutor,  (as  he  expected.)  Wilkinson, — and  that  in  cipher;  for  the  "  pro 
found  genius  "  of  this  great  schemer  was  pleased  with  the  notion  of  writing 
upon  business  of  such  moment,  that  it  might  not  be  trusted  to  vulgar  letters; 
— we  are  not  sure  that  he  did  not  address  in  cipher  some  of  the  numerous 
ladies,  whose  hand  he  sought,  after  the  death  of  his  Theodosia  !  John  Smith, 
one  of  the  Senators  from  Ohio,  was  in  some  way  implicated  with  Burr  in 
these  preparations.  And  Burr's  friends,  Swartout,  and  Dr.  Bollman,  had 
set  off  by  various  routes  for  New  Orleans. 

In  the  month  of  November,  Colonel  J.  H.  Daviess,  who  had  written  to 
Jefferson  ten  months  before,  but  to  no  purpose,  in  his  character  of  United 
States'  Attorney  for  Kentucky,  made  affidavit  respecting  Burr's  design,  and 
moved  that  he  should  be  arrested.  "  After  a  due  consideration  of  the  only 
evidence  that  was  offered,  the  Court  denied  the  motion.  Colonel  Burr  was 
present,  and  in  a  speech  of  great  dignity,"  says  one  of  the  biographers  of 
Henry  Clay,  "  spoke  of  the  very  harsh  proceedings  that  had  been  instituted 
against  him,  and  lest  the  same  should  be  repeated  in  his  absence,  he  asked 
as  a  favour  to  himself  a  trial  before  a  jury, — for  which  he  would  at  any 
moment  be  prepared." 

"  The  public  feeling  was  strongly  in  his  favour.  His  request  for  a  trial 
was  granted,  and  a  jury  empanneled."  But  to  the  surprise  of  the  Court, 
the  prisoner,  and  the  crowd  who  filled  the  place  to  suffocation,  the  Attorney, 
on  the  day  of  trial,  moved  for  "a  discharge  of  the  jury,  by  reason  of  the 
absence  of  a  material  witness."  "  The  motion  was  granted,  and  thus  no 
indictment  was  found.  Burr  expressed  his  extreme  regret  at  the  delay 
and  vexation  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  said  that,  as  he  acted  on 
the  defensive  only,  he  should  hold  himself  at  all  times  ready  for  another 
attack." 

Henry  Clay,  carried  away  (so  would  Calvin  Colton  have  us  believe)  by 
Burr's  chivalric  appeal  to  a  jury  of  his  countrymen,  "generously  enlisted" 
in  his  cause,  "assisted  by  Colonel  John  Allen;"  both  declining  Burr's 
"  liberal  retaining  fee." 
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"Subsequent   events,"    continues    our    former    authority,    "induced    the    CHAP. 
Attorney  for  the  United  States  to  renew  the  prosecution ;  and  the  2nd  of  - 
December  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial."     He  therefore  again  applied     to  isos. 
to  Clay,  which  Colton  exultingly  appeals  to,  as  "  no  slender  compliment," 
considering  Burr's  legal  and  political  standing,  and  Clay's  age.     The  ad 
vocate  had,  however,  been  elected  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and 
influenced  in  part  by  his  new  position,  and  in  part  by  rumour,  and  the  per 
sistence  of  the  government  in  the  prosecution,  he  "  felt  weighty  scruples  as 
to  the  propriety  of  undertaking  the  defence  of  a  man  charged  with  treason. 
But    a   letter  from  Burr  appealing  to   his  well-known  ingenuousness,   and 
protesting  his  innocence,  prevailed  over  his  reluctance,  and  he  consented  to 
appear  in  his  defence,  "  but  declined  to  receive  for  his  services  any  fee  or 
compensation." 

The  Attorney  again  applied  for  delay,  on  the  same  allegation  as  before,  but 
Clay  successfully  resisted  his  application,  and  when  the  indictment  was  sub 
mitted  to  the  grand  jury  it  was  returned  as  "not  a  true  bill,"  since  nothing 
appeared  in  the  evidence  to  justify  the  charges,  or  excite  further  inquietude. 
The  applause  of  the  people  seemed  to  vindicate  Clay,  and  to  compensate 
for  the  difficulty  of  the  position  he  had  been  placed  in.  But  Jefferson  sub 
sequently  converted  him  to  his  views  of  the  ex-Vice-president,  by  showing 
him  one  of  Burr's  cipher  letters  to  Wilkinson  ;  and  at  an  after  period  of  his 
life  he  "  coldly  repelled  "  the  advances  of  the  broken  man. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  December,  1806,  there  were  assembled  at 
Blcnnerhassct's  Island  [paradise]  in  Ohio  river,  a  few  men  who  had  two  or 
three  boats,  on  board  of  which  some  arms  are  said  to  have  been  laden.  These 
boats  departed  that  night  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland  river. 
Burr  was  not  of  this  party,  but  descended  the  Cumberland  with  some  boats, 
and  there  joined  the  Blennerhasset  party,  and  the  whole  force  proceeded 
down  the  Ohio,  and  into  the  Mississippi.  The  number  of  boats,  after  Blen 
nerhasset  united  with  Burr,  was  said  to  be  not  more  than  eight,  and  the  num 
ber  of  men  not  exceeding  sixty."  Davis,  however,  says,  in  opposition  to  this 
statement  of  Sullivan's,  that  the  "  whole  force  at  no  time  exceeded  one  hun 
dred  and  thirty  men !  " 

It  was  high  time  for  the  expedition  to  set  out,  for  Jefferson,  roused  to 
action  at  last,  appointed  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  who  was 
about  to  join  that  government,  his  agent  for  the  investigation  of  the  charges 
against  Burr,  which  had  reached  him.  And  a  few  days  afterwards  he  issued 
his  proclamation  for  the  suppression  of  the  expedition,  and  the  seizure  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  it.  The  agent  lost  no  time  in  procuring  the  necessary 
co-operation  from  the  government  of  Ohio ;  and  some  of  Burr's  boats  were 
taken,  and  the  militia  arriving  at  Blenncrhasset's  Island  too  late  to  prevent 
the  departure  of  the  flotilla  thence,  completely  devastated  that  elegant  re 
treat,  and  were  guilty  of  most  uncalled-for  insult  to  Blennerhassct's  wife,  who 
had  great  difficulty  in  escaping  and  joining  her  husband.  With  the  govern 
ment  of  Kentucky  Jefferson's  agent  was  equally  successful ;  and  thus  the 
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CHAP,  head  of  the  explosive  train,  that  was  to  have  shattered  the  old  empire  of  the 
-  Indies,  was  utterly  ruined. 

to  1809.  At  the  other  end,  where  the  mine  was  thought  to  be,  the  same  had  hap 
pened, — no  more  power  to  do  mischief  remained  of  all  Burr's  preparations 
in  Orleans  Territory  than  sufficed  to  destroy  the  engineer  of  all  the  plot, 
himself.  For,  on  the  arrival  of  Swartout  with  another  of  Burr's  missives, 
penned  in  all  the  confidence  of  success,  Wilkinson  took  immediate  measures 
for  frustrating  the  scheme,  and  sent  off  to  the  President  the  fullest  account 
he  could  extract  from  the  messenger,  of  all  the  particulars  of  it,  and  the  per 
sons  who  were  engaged  in  it.  Bollman,  who  next  reached  the  south,  brought 
with  him  confirmations  of  the  necessity  for  vigorous  action.  New  mes 
sengers  were  despatched  to  the  President,  immediate  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  Spaniards  upon  the  Sabine  river ;  the  troops  were  concen 
trated  at  New  Orleans,  where  martial  law  was  proclaimed ;  the  co-operation 
of  the  governors  of  the  Territories  of  Orleans  and  Mississippi  was  required  ; 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  were  contemned  ;  Burr's  agents  and  friends  were 
arrested,  and  sent  as  prisoners  on  board  one  of  the  small  vessels  in  the  port, 
or  to  other  places  of  security  ;  the  militia,  augmented  by  numerous  volunteers, 
were  called  out ;  and  a  proclamation  from  Governor  Claiborne,  denounced, 
with  right  loyal  exaggeration,  "  the  traitorous  project  to  subvert  the  authority 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  over  a  portion  of  the  territories 
thereof,  and  to  invade  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain,  a  prince  in  amity 
with  the  United  States,"  and  made  known  the  punishment  that  would  be  by 
law  inflicted  upon  all  who  should  be  convicted  of  taking  part  in  an  overt  act 
of  treason  ; — all  opposition  was  defied  or  silenced,  and  one  contumacious 
judge  was  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  General's  head- quarters,  and  only  re 
leased  by  his  permission,  on  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  by  a  brother 
on  the  bench. 

In  the  mean  time  Burr  with  his  puny  armament  was  stealing  down  the 
great  rivers ;  and  finding  that  the  President's  proclamation  had  outstripped 
him,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Pierre  he  surrendered  himself  and  his  im 
mediate  attendants  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities  of  Mississippi  Ter 
ritory,  and  entered  into  recognisances  to  appear  before  the  proper  tribunal 
and  answer  the  charges  which  might  be  brought  against  him  there.  But 
distrusting  the  course  of  the  law,  he  forfeited  his  bonds,  and  was  proclaimed 
a  fugitive  from  justice.  Then  having  made  his  way  to  the  Tombigbee,  in 
passing  a  settlement  called  Washington  Court  House,  late  at  night-,  his  sole 
companion,  who  was  a  little  behind  him,  inquired  of  a  man  standing  at  the 
door  of  a  public-house  for  the  dwelling  of  a  Major  Hinson,  and  on  being 
answered,  followed  Burr ;  and  was  followed  by  the  person,  with  a  sheriff 
first,  and  afterwards  with  an  officer  and  four  soldiers  from  Fort  Stoddard, 
who  took  Burr  into  custody. 

This  was  the  end  of  "Burr's  Conspiracy;"  a  ridiculous  affair  in  every 
light  in  which  it  does  not  appear  treasonable.  His  scanty  band,  for  the 
most  part  settled  as  peaceable  citizens,  pursuing  lively  professions,  according 
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to  our  historian,  in  the  land  they  had  so  terribly  alarmed,  and  founded  an 
empire  for  themselves  by  that  means.  How  the  principals  escaped  condign 
punishment,  when  tried,  has  been  told  ;  and  we  have  also  declared  how  heavy 
a  penalty  was  exacted  from  Burr  by  society  at  large,  in  the  complete  loss  of 
position  and  character.  We  are  sorry  that  no  such  justice  was  done  the  num 
bers  who  had  gone  to  all  lengths,  short  of  embarking  in  it  personally,  to  en 
courage  this  felonious  scheme  of  land-piracy.  The  attempt  was  made  to  expel 
Senator  Smith  from  Congress,  and  John  Quincy  Adams  distinguished  himself 
amongst  the  adherents  of  Jefferson  on  this  occasion,  nevertheless  it  failed.  And 
in  due  time  the  excitement  of  the  entire  business  passed  away,  for  it  was  found 
that  the  United  States'  government  was  not  overthrown  ;  nor  was  Mexico  re 
volutionized  ;  no  new  Republic  had  been  reared  upon  the  Lower  Mississippi ; 
nor  had  the  promised  British  squadron  appeared  off  the  mouths  of  that  vast 
river ; — the  handful  of  light-hearted  men,  which  was  with  Burr  at  the  Bayou 
Pierre,  was  all  the  armament  that  was  to  do  such  wonders,  and  the  acquittal 
of  the  arch-conspirator  was  the  sign  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  dread. 

A  few  of  the  numerous  and  widely  scattered  notices  of  the  local  affairs  of 
the  Southern  States,  which  will  further  assist  us  in  completing  our  picture  of 
their  condition  at  this  time,  may  now  be  given.  And  perhaps  we  may  em 
ploy,  as  a  kind  of  epigraph  to  the  whole,  a  passage  from  one  of  Jefferson's  let 
ters,  which  will  be  found  not  undeserving  of  a  little  reflection. 

"  In  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,"  he  wrote  to  Gerry,  near  the  close 
of  his  first  Presidency,  "  as  great  a  union  of  sentiment  has  now  taken  place,  as 
is  perhaps  desirable.  For,  as  there  will  always  be  an  opposition,  I  believe  it 
had  better  be  from  avowed  monarchists  than  Republicans.'' 

Let  us  hear  the  eloquent  Federalist,  Fisher  Ames,  discourse  upon  the 
"  dangers,"  which  seemed  to  him  to  threaten  "  American  Liberty,"  when 
Jefferson  was  reinstated  in  authority  in  1805.  "  The  progress  of  party  has 
given  to  Virginia  a  preponderance  that,  perhaps,  was  not  foreseen. 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  are  of  an  extent  sufficient  to  form 
potent  monarchies,  and,  of  course,  are  too  powerful,  as  well  as  too  proud,  to  be 
subjects  of  the  Federal  laws."  And  then,  having  held  up  one  or  two  examples 
of  the  evils  he  dreaded,  which,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  he  drew  from  the 
dim  recesses  of  classic  story,  he  proceeded  to  point  the  moral  of  the  old  Am- 
phictyonic  League,  and  of  the  Confederated  Italian  States,  which  were  sup 
posed  at  one  time  to  have  clustered  round  the  seveii-hilied  city. 

"  The  great  State  of  Virginia  has  fomented  a  licentious  spirit  among  all  her 
neighbours.  Her  citizens  imagine  that  they  are  Democrats,  and  their  ab 
stract  theories  are  (in  fact)  Democratic,  but  their  State  policy  is  that  of  a 
genuine  aristocracy,  or  oligarchy.  Whatever  their  notions  or  their  State  prac 
tice  may  be,  their  policy,  as  it  respects  the  other  States,  is  to  throw  all  power 
into  the  hands  of  Democratic  zealots,  or  Jacobin  knaves,  for  some  of  these 
may  be  deluded,  and  others  bought,  to  promote  her  designs.  And,  even  in 
dependently  of  a  direct  Virginia  influence,  every  State  faction  will  find  its 
account  in  courting  the  alliance,  and  promoting  the  views,  of  this  great  leader. 
VOL.  11.  4  A 
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CHAP.   Those  who  labour  to  gain  a  factious  power  in  a  State,  and  those  who  aspire 
-  to  get  a  paramount  jurisdiction  over  it,  will  not  be  slow  to  discern  that  they 
to  1809.    have  a  common  cause  to  pursue. 

"  In  the  intermediate  progress  of  our  affairs,  the  ambition  of  Virginia  may 
be  gratified.  So  long  as  popular  licentiousness  is  operating,  with  no  lingering 
industry,  to  effect  our  yet  unfinished  ruin,  [it  is  singularly  instructive,  at  the 
end  of  half  a  century,  to  contemplate  the  sequel  of  that  "  unfinished  ruin," 
which  Ames  beheld  in  1805.  What  a  magnificent  collection  might  be  made 


of  "unfulfilled"  political  "predictions!"]  she  may  flourish  the  whip  of 
1  Dominion '  in  her  hands  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  accomplished  she  will  be  the 
associate  of  our  slaves,  and  bleed  under  its  lashes.  For  Democratic  licence 
leads  not  to  a  monarchy  regulated  by  laws,  but  to  the  ferocious  despotism  of 
a  chieftain,  who  owes  his  elevation  to  arms  and  violence,  and  leans  on  his 
sword  as  the  only  prop  of  his  dominion.  *  *  *  There  are  few,  even 
among  the  Democrats,  who  will  doubt,  though  to  a  man  they  will  deny,  that 
the  ambition  of  that  State  is  inordinate,  and,  unless  seasonably  counteracted, 
will  be  fatal ;  yet  they  will  persevere  in  striving  for  power  in  their  States, 
before  they  think  it  necessary,  or  can  find  it  convenient,  to  attend  to  her  en 
croachments." 

Of  the  signs  in  these  States  of  the  triumph  of  the  Republican  party,  we 
need,  not  to  speak  particularly.  They  must  have  been  most  satisfactory,  or 
Jefferson  would  not  have  pronounced  it  desirable  to  conquer  no  further.  The 
indication  of  the  quality  and  the  vigour  of  the  Democracy  of  the  South  are 
more  interesting  and  valuable  here. 

Kentucky  (or  a  public  meeting  in  its  name)  we  find  resolving — "  to  pur 
chase  no  imported  articles,  for  which  in  exchange  home  products  would  not 
be  received,  and  by  all  means  possible  to  encourage  home  manufactures  of 
every  kind."  Slaves  were  not  the  staple  product  of  that  State  then.  De 
mocracy  in  America  thus  early  showed  its  "  homology  "  to  British  Toryism ; 
but  we  shall  discover  that  it  was  to  some  extent  docible  by  experience. 

Much  more  characteristic  of  the  party  and  the  State  alike,  was  that  effort 
made  in  the  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  in  1807,  to  prohibit  the  reading  of  any 
British  elementary  work  on  law,  in  any  court  of  the  State,  or  the  citation  of 
any  precedent  of  a  British  court.  And  it  was  equally  characteristic  of  Henry 
Clay,  when  this  "  most  unwise  proposition  "  was  discussed,  to  meet  it  by  a 
compromise.  His  biographer  tells  us,  that  "  he  regarded  with  a  veneration 
too  profound  to  look  with  complacency  upon  its  downfal,  this  stupendous 
trunk  of  judicial  freedom, — sown  in  terror,  nursed  by  tempests,  and  planted 
deep  in  the  constitution  of  society  by  the  storms  and  whirlwinds,  with  which 
from  its  earliest  infancy  it  had  successfully  wrestled."  But  he  found  that 
the  prejudice  was  of  "unusual  strength,"  and  the  resolution  springing  from 
it  enjoyed  "great  popularity;"  so  he  introduced  a  counter-resolution — 
"  to  exclude  from  the  Kentucky  courts  only  those  British  decisions  which 
had  been  made  since  the  date  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence  ; "  al 
leging,  truly  enough,  that  before  that  time,  "  both  nations  were  one,  and 
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that  a  rejection  of  the  former  legal  decisions   of  Great  Britain  would  be,  in    CHAP. 
effect,    the    rejection    of  our    own:"  —  and    he    succeeded    in    carrying    his— — 
amendment  by  "a  large  majority."     Jefferson  could  not  have  been  pleased 
to  see  in  that  "  Model "  Democratic  Republic,  that  "  the  great  body  of  the 
Common  Law  still  preserved  its   authority  and  supremacy;"  yet,  thanks  to 
the  "  overwhelming  vehemence,"  and  still  more  to  the  suppleness,  of  Clay's 
opposition  to  the  proposal  to  abrogate  it  entirely,  it  was  kept. 

Maryland,  however,  under  the  influence  of  the  new  regime  of  political 
principles,  in  1802,  abolished  its  old  judicial  system,  and  adopted  that  which 
continues  in  force  at  the  present  day.  Under  it  the  judges  hold  office  "  during 
good  behaviour,"  and  are  nominated  by  the  governor  and  the  senate  jointly. 

This  State  ought  to  have  been,  and  in  reality  was,  more  Federal  than  this 
would  seem  to  indicate.  For  the  old  British  reverence  for  law  and  simple, 
even-handed  justice,  conceded  to  its  demands,  under  one  of  the  provisions  of 
Jay's  Treaty,  a  sum  of  above  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars,  which  in 
the  old  colonial  times  had  been  vested  in  the  British  funds  by  the  govern 
ment  of  the  province  of  Maryland,  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming,  in  time,  the 
paper  money  which  had  been  issued  in  that  colony.  The  war  of  the  Revolu 
tion,  and  the  inevitable  tear  and  wear  of  the  fragile  "  circulating  medium," 
had  cancelled  the  transaction,  but  the  stock  remained.  In  the  first  instance, 
during  the  irritation  of  the  period  following  the  war,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
had  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  must  have  been  forfeited  to  the  crown, 
but  this  could  not  have  been  carried  out, — the  very  delays  and  ambages  of 
Chancery,  affording  so  much  time  for  re-consideration,  and  such  opportuni 
ties  of  securing  the  administration  of  equity  in  difficult  cases.  Accordingly, 
after  an  inefficient  clutch  at  it  by  the  Tory  refugees  from  Maryland,  it  was 
ordered  to  be  paid  in  full  to  that  State,  as  the  rightful  successor  and  repre 
sentative  of  the  corporation  which  was  the  original  proprietor. 

In  Virginia  itself,  as  we  further  learn,  that  schism  in  the  dominant  party, 
which  we  have  noted  in  a  former  chapter,  and  which  Jefferson  rightly  feared, 
took  place,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  majority  to  those  who  were  of  the 
"  milder  mood."  And  we  also  find  a  chartered  Bank  established  at  Richmond, 
in  this  State. 

South  Carolina  now  saw  the  first  public  essay  of  her  most  eminent  recent 
statesman,  John  C.  Calhoun  ;  —  who,  having  been  nominated  upon  a  com 
mittee  in  his  native  place,  to  prepare  a  report  with  resolutions,  to  be  pre 
sented  at  a  meeting,  called  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  indignation  'at  the 
attack  made  upon  the  Chesapeake,  by  the  British  vessel,  Leopard;  and  the 
firm  resolve  of  the  people  "  to  stand  by  the  government  in  whatever  measure 
it  might  think  proper  to  adopt,  to  redress  the  outrage," — performed  his  part 
so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  appointed  him,  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  speak  in  support  of  the  heroic  resolutions  he  had  concocted, — and 
"  acquitted  himself  with  such  success,  that  his  name  was  presented  as  a  candi 
date  for  the  State  legislature  at  the  next  election,"  and  he  was  returned  "  at 
the  head  of  the  ticket." 

4  A  2 
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CHAP.        The  anomalous  polity  of  the  District  of  Columbia  seems  to  have  received 

v  r 

—  much  attention  from  the  members  of  the  general  Legislature.  Changes  were 
'  to  1809.  made  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  Washington  city,  which  was  also 
furnished  with  a  municipality  now.  And  it  was  warmly,  and  at  great  length, 
debated,  whether  Congress  should  not  retro-cede  to  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  all  the  District  except  the  city  itself:  since  the  direct  government 
of  the  people  of  the  District  by  legislators  deputed  from  any  other  part  of  the 
Union  except  it,  and  for  any  purpose  except  the  exercise  of  such  sovereignty, 
was  a  clear  contradiction  of  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  besides,  there 
were  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Potomac,  in  that  narrow  tract,  different, 
and  sometimes  irreconcilable,  legal  systems  in  force.  This  suggestion  was 
finally  rejected  ;  but  the  affairs  of  Columbia  remained  a  "  stock-piece  "  in  the 
debates  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  too,  but  in  a  far  lower  degree,  was  exhibited 
that  peculiar  energy  which  we  have  remarked  upon  when  speaking  of  the 
New  England  States.  Georgia  resolved  to  have  a  university, — whereupon, 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Milledge  purchased  for  a  thousand  dollars  land  near  the 
north  fork  of  the  Oconee  river,  the  site  having  been  selected  by  a  committee, 
and  presented  the  same  to  the  university,  which  was  named  Athens  ;  an  expe 
rienced  "  president  "  was  secured  from  New  England,  and  the  whole  soon  put 
into  active  operation.  South  Carolina  also  secured  a  similar  institution.  And 
Tennessee  itself  rejoiced  in  an  incorporated  college. 

There  was  considerable  movement  and  migration  during  the  whole  of  Jef 
ferson's  Administration,  and  especially  after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  to 
wards  the  Mississippi.  And  the  Territory  named  after  that  river  increased 
rapidly  in  population  and  importance.  In  the  beginning  of  1805  it  reached 
the  dignity  of  being  represented  in  Congress  by  a  delegate.  Not  only  did 
Georgia  contribute  its  quota  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly  settled  district, 
but  even  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  as  having  now  attained  their  majority, 
added  their  swarms.  "  Articles  of  Agreement  and  Cession,"  signed  by  the 
government  of  Georgia  and  of  the  United  States,  determined,  by  a  compro 
mise,  a  troublesome  question  of  proprietorship  respecting  much  of  the  land 
of  the  Territory,  and  made  over  to  the  Federal  government  the  task  of  pur 
chasing  the  claims  of  the  native  tribes. 

Just  as  in  Ohio,  the  early  history  of  this  advance  of  the  frontier  of  civiliza 
tion  is  fraught  with  interest.  As  late  as  the  winter  of  1807-8,  such  a  public 
notice  as  the  following  appeared  in  one  of  the  newspapers.  "  The  ferry  is  now 
complete  over  the  Alabama  river,  above  Little  River,  and  on  the  Tombigbce, 
just  above  Fort  St.  Stephen.  The  way  is  now  completely  opened  and  marked 
with  causeways  across  all  boggy  guts  and  branches,  so  that  strangers  can 
travel  the  road  with  safety  by  observing  the  three  notches,  or  three-chopped 
way,  which  cuts  off  a  great  distance  in  travelling  from  Natchez  to  Georgia." 
And  this  was  the  first  road,  running  east  and  west,  across  the  Territory. 

Yet,  as  early  as  1802,  "  the  Natchez  Gazette  "  was  started  ;  and  in  the  fol 
lowing  year  there  was  organized  and  incorporated  "  the  Mississippi  Society 
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for  the  Acquirement  and   Dissemination  of  Useful  Knowledge."     Jefferson    CHAP. 

College,  too,  was  chartered  ;  and  other  less  public  efforts  were  made  to  spread  - 

the  benefits  of  education  in  the  rising  State,  to  isop. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  attempts  were  being  made,  the  sparseness  of 
the  population,  and  the  want  of  any  roads  except  "  blazed "  tracks  and 
Indians'  trails,  made  travelling  very  insecure.  "  The  return  of  traders, 
supercargoes,  and  boatmen,  [who  had  come  down  from  Ohio,  &c.,]  to  the 
northern  settlements,  with  the  proceeds  of  their  voyage,  was  on  foot  and  on 
horseback,  in  parties  for  mutual  protection,  through  the  Indian  nations ;  and 
often  rich  treasures  of  specie  were  packed  on  mules  and  horses  over  these 
long  and  toilsome  journeys.  Nor  was  it  a  matter  of  surprise,  in  a  dreary  wil 
derness,  that  bandits  should  infest  such  a  route." 

One  daring  scoundrel  of  this  order,  Mason  by  name,  had  gained  a  terrible 
renown  by  the  murders  and  robberies  he  had  committed  upon  the  lower  Ohio, 
before  the  American  settlers  had  advanced  so  far  to  the  west.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  the  south  and  collected  a  band  of  desperadoes  like  himself,  and 
infested  the  great  Natchez  trace,  and  became  the  terror  of  these  "  caravans  " 
of  returning  traders.  A  reward  was  at  last  offered  by  the  governor  for  the  pro 
duction  of  the  robber,  alive  or  dead ;  and  two  of  his  gang  tomahawked  him 
and  carried  his  head  to  the  Territorial  capital.  But  being  recognised  by 
some  whom  they  had  plundered,  the  traitors  were  rewarded  by  a  fair  trial, 
and  a  richly  deserved  execution.  And  thus  the  band  was  broken  up,  and 
the  terrors  of  that  route  were  terminated. 

Jefferson,  soon  after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  ac 
quisition  of  Florida,  under  the  sanction  of  Congress,  established  what  was 
denominated  the  District  of  Mobile,  Fort  Stoddart  being  its  port.  Natchez, 
although  it  was  no  more  than  "  a  large  village,  consisting  chiefly  of  small 
wooden  buildings  of  one  story,  distributed  over  an  irregular,  undulating  sur 
face,  with  but  little  regard  to  system  or  cleanliness,"  received  a  charter  as  a 
municipal  corporate  city.  The  power  intrusted  to  the  mayor  and  other 
justices,  by  this  instrument,  "  leaned,"  we  are  told,  "  to  the  despotism  of 
monarchy."  But  that  was  the  result  of  the  nature  of  the  circumstances, 
under  which  the  charter  was  enacted.  "  Such  was  the  number  of  lawless 
adventurers  and  boatmen  from  the  Ohio  region  which  annually  infested  the 
city  and  habitually  defied  the  municipal  authorities,  that  no  man  was  safe  from 
their  depredations  and  assaults,  until  the  city  authorities  were  clothed  with 
ample  powers  for  their  punishment."  The  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Mayor's 
court,  nevertheless,  in  a  few  years,  made  it  an  intolerable  "  public  grievance.'* 

Another  record  deserves  to  be  transcribed.  "  The  increasing  numbers  of 
indigent  boatmen  who  were  annually  thrown  helpless  upon  the  city  of 
Natchez,  prompted  the  humane  members  of  the  medical  profession  to  set  on 
foot  the  plan  of  erecting  a  charity  hospital  for  their  relief,  by  means  of  private 
donations  and  contributions  throughout  all  the  organized  counties  near  the 
Mississippi."  And,  accordingly,  in  1805,  a  bill  of  incorporation  was  ob 
tained  for  "  the  Natchez  Hospital." 
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CIJ^P-        This  Territory  seems  to  have  had  some  trials  to  bear,  in  respect  of  its 

A~D~i8oi  governoi's>    Robert  Williams,  who  succeeded  Claiborne,  is  thus  characterized 

to  1809.    by  Monette.     "  Destitute   of  refined  sensibility  and  generous  feeling,  and 

governed  in  his  official  intercourse  by  a  narrow  and  selfish  policy,  he  knew 

not  how  to  conciliate  his  enemies,  or  to  secure  the  attachment  and  esteem  of 

his  friends.    With  strong  prejudices,  and  an  uncultivated  mind,  his  disregard 

of  the  courtesy  due  from  a  statesman,  and  his  arbitrary  disposition,  created 

difficulties  innumerable  to  his  administration,  while  his  inconsistency  raised 

up  enemies  among  his  friends." 

Republican  as  the  temper  of  the  South  was,  and  much  as  the  desire  to  em 
barrass  and  injure  Britain  prevailed  there, — except  amongst  the  professional 
politicians,  the  Embargo  was  not  much  more  warmly  approved  in  this  part  of 
the  Union  than  it  was  in  New  England.  Nor  may  we  be  astonished  at -this, 
for  the  comparison  of  the  commerce  of  the  Embargo  year  with  that  of  those 
immediately  preceding  it,  shows  the  same  results  in  the  Southern  States  as  it 
did  in  the  Northern.  The  exports  of  Maryland  fell  in  value,  from  fourteen 
millions  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  to  two  millions  and  a  half;  those  of  Virginia 
from  four  millions  and  three  quarters  to  half  a  million  ;  those  of  South  Caro 
lina  from  near  eleven  millions  to  little  more  than  a  million  and  a  half;  and 
those  of  Georgia  from  three  millions  and  three  quarters  to  less  than  the  value 
of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ! 

The  value  of  the  rice  exported  in  1808  was  less  than  a  tenth  of  that  ex 
ported  the  year  before.  Tobacco,  the  exports  of  which  had  been  reduced  by 
the  operation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees,  says  De  Bow,  from  above  six 
millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  in  value  to  less  than  five  millions  and  a  half; 
fell,  according  to  De  Bow,  to  little  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  value  ;  and  according  to  Macgregor,  to  twenty- six  thousand  dollars'  worth  ! 
Cotton  likewise  felt  the  effect  of  Jefferson's  precautionary  measure  ;  sixty-six 
millions  of  pounds  were  exported  in  1807,  but  only  twelve  millions  in  1808; 
and  the  quantity  of  Sea  Island  cotton  alone  fell  from  nearly  nine  millions  of 
pounds  to  less  than  a  million ! 

Under  these  circumstances, — for  the  particulars  we  have  given  will  furnish 
a  very  fair  criterion  of  the  general  condition  of  trade  in  the  South  under  the 
operation  of  Jefferson's  very  remarkable  protective  policy, — it  was  most 
natural  that  merchants  should  be  willing  to  pay  handsomely  for  Sullivan's 
permits  to  ship  rice,  and  corn,  and  flour,  to  be  transported  any  whither, 
though  ostensibly  only  coastwise  ;  and  that  one  of  Jefferson's  own  judges, 
who  assuredly  was  not  a  "midnight"  one,  should  issue  a  mandamus  to  one 
of  Jefferson's  collectors  of  customs,  to  grant  clearances  to  cargoes  of  rice  at 
Charleston  in  South  Carolina. 

The  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  did,  it  is  true,  pass  resolutions, 
declaring  their  delight  and  satisfaction  at  the  asphyxicd  state  of  commerce, 
and  their  patriotic  desire  to  see  it  destroyed,  rather  than  the  President's  pro 
ject — whatever  that  was,  or  might  be — should  fail.  In  Congress  too,  we  are 
informed,  that  ff  the  Southern  members  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the 
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violence  of  New  England,  which  they  contrasted  with  the  quiet  and  patriotic    CHAP. 
submission  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States."     But  none  the  less  is  it  true 
that  a  most  active  and  profitable  contraband  trade  was  carried  on  beyond  the     to  iW 
limits  of  the  American  waters,  and  under  the  protection  of  British  guns ;  by 
which  some  relief  was  afforded,  and  the  general  stagnation  of  commerce   a, 
little  abated.     What  the  despot  of  Europe,  whose  word  was  law  from  Cadiz 
to  Constantinople  and   St.  Petersburg,  could  not  effect,  it  would  have  been 
little  less  than  miraculous  if  so  very  Constitutional  a  President  as  Jefferson, 
in  Democratic  America,  had  accomplished. 

Amongst  the  various  fraudulent  land  schemes  and  speculations  which  the 
Legislature  of  the  Union  has  had  to  deal  with,  none,  up  to  the  time  we  have 
reached,  can  be  compared  with  that  which  we  have  caught  some  glimpses  of 
already,  under  the  designation  of  the  Yazoo  claims,  or  the  Yazoo  fraud.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  America  had  the  story  of  this  affair  been  as  effective 
a  warning  to  subsequent  unprincipled  intriguers,  as  it  is  fraught  with  in 
struction  for  those  who,  whether  as  philosophers  or  politicians,  seek  to  un 
derstand  mankind. 

For  eleven  years  the  contests  arising  out  of  these  claims  occupied  the  at 
tention  of  Congress.  And  the  whole  story  may  be  here  very  briefly  told. 

Both  the  soil  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  tract  of  land  in  question,  which 
now  constitutes  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  formerly  was  the 
Mississippi  Territory,  were,  from  the  times  of  the  Revolution,  the  subjects  of 
conflicting  claims.  South  Carolina  asserted  that  the  portion  bordering  upon 
Tennessee  was  hers  by  her  original  charter.  Georgia,  under  her  charter, 
claimed  the  entire  tract.  While  the  United  States  declared  its  proprietorship 
to  the  whole,  as  having  won  it  by  war  and  treaty. 

In  1802  an  agreement  was  concluded  with  Georgia,  by  which  that  State 
ceded  the  disputed  Territory  to  the  United  States,  in  consideration  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars,  and  on  condition  that  claimants  whose  titles 
originated  during  the  possession  of  Florida  by  Great  Britain,  or  during  the 
possession  of  that  country  by  Spain,  or  under  a  law  of  Georgia  passed  in 
1785,  appropriating  five  million  acres  for  satisfying  certain  claims  upon  the 
State,  should  not  be  disturbed. 

But  there  were  other  claimants  beside  these,  grounding  their  titles  on 
laws  of  Georgia  passed  in  1789  and  1795.  "  By  the  first  of  these  laws  more 
than  half  the  whole  Territory  was  granted  to  the  South  Carolina  Yazoo,  the 
Virginia  Yazoo,  and  the  Tennessee  Companies,  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  seven  thousand  dollars.  But  as  they  offered  to  pay  this  grossly  inadequate 
price  in  depreciated  paper  money  of  Georgia,  they  were  considered  by  the 
State  to  have  forfeited  their  claim,  and  the  [United  States']  commissioners  [in 
1802]  agreed  that  they  had  no  title  either  to  land  or  compensation. 

"  The  claimants  under  the  law  of  1795  had  a  title,  which  was  valid  accord 
ing  to  all  the  forms  of  law,  but  which  was  vitiated  by  the  grossest  bribery  and 
corruption.  This  law  authorized  the  sale  of  four  tracts  of  country  to  the 
Georgia,  the  Georgia  Mississippi,  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  the  Tennessee 
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en  A  P.  Companies,  comprehending,  as  they  then  estimated,  seventy  millions  of  acres, 
—  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  two  cents  and  a  half  an  acre ; 
to  Yffoi).  but,  as  afterwards  appeared,  when  the  quantity  of  land  was  more  correctly 
ascertained,  at  half  that  price  :  they  paid  the  purchase  money,  and  received 
deeds  duly  executed  by  the  governor  of  Georgia. 

"  It  subsequently  appeared  that  tfcese  four  companies  had  previously  com 
bined  to  set  apart  two  million  acres  for  such  persons  as  they  should  admit 
into  their  partnership  on  their  paying  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  cents  per 
acre ;  and  that  every  member  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  with  a 
single  exception,  had  been  admitted  a  partner  in  the  purchase,  on  those  terms, 
and  in  different  proportions,  according  to  the  value  the  speculators  set  on  his 
influence,  and  he  set  on  his  integrity ;  and  that  they  had  moreover  been  ex 
cused  from  paying  their  several  pittances,  until  seven  months  afterwards,  be 
fore  which  time  it  might  be  sold  for  twenty,  or  perhaps  fifty  times  its  cost ! " 

On  the  establishment  of  these  facts  before  the  succeeding  legislature,  the 

O  O  •* 

grants  were  annulled,  and  the  purchase-money  was  ordered  to  be  repaid. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  many  of  the  original  purchasers  had  sold  their  rights  to 
others  "  without  warranty,"  and  they  hoped  to  derive  some  benefit  from  their 
contract,  either  by  its  literal  fulfilment,  or  in  an  advantageous  compromise. 
Foiled  in  the  former,  they  offered  the  commissioners  to  take  eight  million 
and  a  half  dollars  for  their  claims. 

This  demand  was  of  course  refused,  the  commissioners  even  deciding 
against  the  validity  of  their  title,  but  recommending  a  reasonable  compromise 
to  be  entered  into  ; — either  that  these  claimants  should  receive  such  part  of 
the  five  million  of  acres  as  might  remain  after  satisfying  certain  other  settle 
ment  claims,  or  two  million  and  a  half  dollars  with  interest,  or  five  million 
without,  to  be  raised  from  the  sale  of  those  lands.  "  They  further  recom 
mended  a  legal  provision  in  favour  of  all  claims  of  actual  settlers." 

A  law  was  passed  in  accordance  with  these  recommendations,  and  the 
claimants  spoken  of  consented  to  the  terms  proposed ;  "  but  year  after  year 
their  application  was  resisted  on  the  ground  of  the  corruption  in  which  the 
claims  had  originated."  Nor  was  it  till  the  second  Presidency  of  Jefferson's 
successor  that  an  appropriation  was  finally  made,  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  to 
satisfy  their  demand.  One  reason  for  this  dilatory  performance  of  an  ac 
knowledged  obligation  was  undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  the  claimants  were, 
almost  all,  thrifty  sons  of  New  England;  and  to  the  same  cause  may  be 
ascribed  Jefferson's  sublime  indifference  to  the  business,  Randolph's  violent 
opposition  to  the  settlement  of  the  demand,  Duane's  scurrilous  vituperation  of 
the  claimants,  and  the  rather  more  than  rigid  impartiality  of  the  account  of 
the  affair  given  by  Professor  Tucker,  whom  we  have  principally  followed. 

It  only  remains  to  be  stated,  that  South  Carolina  made  over  its  claim  to 
the  United  States  in  1807;  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  agreement  between 
the  general  government  and  Georgia,  four-fifths  of  the  territory  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  Choctaws,  the  Chickasaws,  the  Creeks,  and  the  Cherokces, 
who  numbered  about  seventy-five  thousand  souls,  of  whom  at  least  ten 
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thousand  were  warriors ;   the  only  portions,  the  Indian  title  to  which  had    r  ^  A  p- 
been  extinguished,  being  a  narrow  strip,  about  seventy  miles  long,  and  vary-  — 
ing  from  fifteen  to  fifty  miles  in  width,  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Mississippi,     t«  isue 
and  a  small  tract  on  the  Tombigbee. 

With  the  Chickasaws  in  October,  1801,  and  with  the  Choctaws  in  the  fol 
lowing  December,  treaties  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
waggon-road  between  Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  and  Natchez,  on  the  Missis 
sippi  ;  and  for  the  purchase  of  a  tract  lying  on  this  river,  from  the  last-named 
tribe ;  due  compensation  being  made  for  the  same.  In  1802,  on  June  the 
16th,  "  a  treaty  of  limits"  was  concluded  with  the  Creeks.  By  this,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  pay  three  thousand  dollars  yearly  for  ever,  and  one 
thousand  yearly  for  ten  years  to  the  Indians,  beside  ten  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  goods  at  once,  with  ten  thousand  dollars  "  to  satisfy  certain  debts," 
and  five  thousand  dollars  "  to  satisfy  certain  claims ;"  and  "  two  sets  of  black 
smith's  tools,  and  men  to  work  them,  for  the  term  of  three  years."  And  for 
these  valuable  considerations,  the  United  States  received  the  cession  of  part 
of  the  land  between  the  Oconee  and  Ocmulr^ee  rivers. 

D 

'  There  was  also  a  treaty  with  the  Choctaws,  made  in  October,  1802,  re 
establishing  the  old  boundary,  and  releasing  to  the  United  States  a  certain 
tract  of  land  on  the  Tombigbee  and  Mobile  rivers,  "  in  consideration  of  one 
dollar,  to  them  in  hand  paid  by  the  United  States,  the  receipt  whereof"  was 
thereby  acknowledged.  And  in  August,  1803,  another  treaty  with  the 
same  Indians,  determining  and  defining  that  boundary ;  the  Indians  acknow 
ledging  the  receipt  of  "  fifteen  pieces  of  strouds,  three  rifles,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  blankets,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  powder,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  lead,  one  bridle,  one  man's  saddle,  and  one  black  silk  hand 
kerchief." 

From  the  Cherokees,  in  October,  1804,  "  Watford's  Settlement,"  on  the 
boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  was  obtained  for  the  consideration  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  in  goods  or  money  as  they  should  choose,  annually ; 
and  five  thousand  dollars,  on  the  same  terms,  in  hand.  Next  year,  in  July, 
the  Chickasaws  ceded  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  for  various  personal 
and  private  "  considerations,"  and  for  the  payment  of  twenty  thousand  dol 
lars  in  specie ;  no  settlement  by  whites,  on  the  lands  ceded,  being  permitted 
for  three  years.  And  in  the  same  year,  in  October,  two  other  treaties  trans 
ferred  lands  on  the  Duck  river  and  clsewrhere,  from  the  Cherokees  to  the 
Union,  and  ceded  the  right  of  making  certain  roads  for  an  annuity  of  three 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  immediate  payment  of  as  many  in  merchandise,  and 
also  of  eleven  thousand  dollars,  (partly  in  agricultural  implements,)  and  of 
sixteen  hundred  dollars,  in  goods  or  money,  within  three  months. 

In  the  following  November,  the  last  treaty  with  the  Creeks  was  modified, 
and  the  lands  between  the  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee  were  agreed  to  be  paid  for 
by  an  annual  grant  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  for  eight  years,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term  an  annual  grant  of  eleven  thousand  dollars  for  ten 
years;  and  for  the  use  of  two  blacksmiths  and  two  strikers  for  eight  years. 

VOL.    II.  4    B 
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CHAP.   With  the  Choctaws,  at  the  same  time,  an  additional  treaty  ceded  more  land 
-  to  the  Union,  for  an  annuity  of  three  thousand  dollars,  and  as  much  in  ^oods 

ADI  SOI  ^ 

also,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  to  each  of  "  the  three  Medal 
Mingoes;"  and  for  forty-eight  thousand  dollars  to  pay  their  debts  with,  and 
a  further  douceur  to  the  said  Mingoes,  and  one  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  to  John  Pitchlynn,  to  compensate  for  certain  losses,  "  and  as  a  grateful 
testimonial  of  the  nation's  esteem." 

The  only  other  Indian  treaties,  concluded  during  Jefferson's  Administra 
tion,  were  two  with  the  Cherokees.  The  first,  dated  January,  1806,  gave 
them  an  annuity  of  two  thousand  dollars,  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and 
of  the  same  amount  for  four  years,  with  a  hundred  dollars  to  Black  Fox  for 
his  life ;  it  also  provided  a  machine  for  cleaning  cotton,  and  a  grist  mill ;  and 
it  acquired  for  the  United  States  a  tract  north  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and  an 
island  in  the  Holston  river.  The  second,  dated  in  September,  1807,  was 
merely  an  elucidation  of  the  other  ;  allowing  the  Cherokees  also  to  hunt  upon 
the  ceded  lands  until  they  should  be  settled. 

How  the  trade  of  the  South  was  affected  by  the  Embargo  we  have  showed, 
when  speaking  of  the  action  of  the  Southern  States  upon  that  and  other 
general  questions.  We  must  now  speak  of  the  trade  of  this  section  of  the 
Union  generally ;  and  first,  as  first  in  importance,  of  cotton. 

During  Jefferson's  Presidency  the  growth  of  this  staple  was  almost  exactly 
doubled.  That  of  1800  being  estimated  at  thirty-five  millions  of  pounds' 
weight ;  and  that  of  1808  at  seventy-five  millions  : — the  growth  of  the  year 
before  having  been  eighty  millions,  and  of  the  year  after,  eighty-two  millions. 
South  Carolina  was  the  principal  cotton  State,  yielding  an  average  of  about 
thirty  millions  of  pounds ;  Georgia  coming  next,  with  an  average  of  fifteen 
millions ;  Virginia  producing  about  six  or  seven  millions ;  North  Carolina 
the  same ;  and  Tennessee  and  Louisiana  about  a  million  and  a  half  each. 
The  value  of  the  crop  in  the  United  States  was  about  ten  millions  of  dollars 
yearly  during  this  period.  The  number  of  pounds  exported  to  Great  Britain 
were  sixteen  millions  in  1800;  and  in  1807  fifty-three  millions!  But  they 
fell  below  eight  millions  in  the  next  year, — that  of  the  Embargo. 

From  Macgregor  and  Baines  we  also  gather  the  following  facts,  which  are 
of  great  value,  in  relation  both  to  the  local  and  the  general  history  of  commerce 
and  commercial  legislation.  A  planter  sold  his  cotton  in  Charleston,  in  1801, 
at  from  two  shillings  and  one  penny  to  one  shilling  and  eight  pence  per 
pound  ;  the  next  year  he  obtained  as  much  as  two  shillings  and  seven  pence  for 
it ;  in  1804  it  sold  for  from  eighteen  pence  to  half  a  crown  per  pound  ;  in  1806 
it  was  lower,  the  price  varying  from  one  shilling  and  eleven  pence  to  one  and 
seven  pence ;  in  1807  some  of  it  fetched  only  ten  cents  per  pound ;  and  in 
1807  and  1809  the  average  price  was  twenty-six  cents. 

In  England  we  find  "Bowed  Georgia"  realizing  from  one  shilling  and 
four  pence  to  three  shillings  and  two  pence  per  pound  in  1801 ;  next  year 
the  limits  were  ten  pence  and  three  shillings ;  and  the  year  after,  eight  pence 
and  one  shilling  and  three  pence  only;  and  in  1805  it  ranged  from  one  and 
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two  pence  to  one  and  seven  pence.      In  1806  the  prices  of  the  various  kinds    c  {' A  p- 
of  United  States'  cotton  at  Liverpool,  ranged  between  one  and  three  pence  — — 
and   three   shillings  and  a  penny,  the    pound.     In  the  Embargo  year    the     toisoy. 
highest  price  given  was  four  shillings  and  ten  pence ;  and  the  year  after  that, 
which  was  the  first  of  Madison's  Administration,  the  price  per  pound  varied 
from  fourteen  pence  to  five  shillings  and  nine  pence  !     And  during  the  same 
period  the  duty  imposed  in  Great  Britain  upon  cotton  wool  imported  from 
the  United  States  varied  from  seven  shillings  and  ten  pence  per  hundred 
pounds  to  sixteen  shillings  and  ten  pence  halfpenny. 

These  facts  will  demonstrate  the  growing  importance  of  this  crop  in  the 
Southern  States.  Other  facts  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  Thus,  in  1802, 
we  are  told  that  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant  first  assumed  a  regular 
form  in  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Salt  mud  was  also  employed,  with  great  suc 
cess,  as  a  manure,  by  one  eminent  planter,  James  King,  of  St.  Paul's  parish, 
South  Carolina. 

"  For  the  silky  cottons,  produced  on  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina," 
M.  Seabrook,  quoted  by  Macgregor,  says,  ce  the  planter  is  indebted  to  the 
botanical  skill  and  laudable  perseverance  of  Kinsey  Burden,  sen.,  of  St. 
John's,  Colleton.  An  improvement  in  the  texture  of  the  wool  engaged  his 
earnest  attention,  as  early  as  1804,  or  1805.  In  one  of  those  years  he  raised 
from  selected  seed,  a  '  packet '  of  cotton,  worth,  in  the  English  market, 
'  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  more  than  any  other  cotton,  at  any  price.'  ' 
And  twenty-two  years  later, — cotton  of  his  growth  commanded  a  hundred 
and  ten,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  cents  per  pound. 

Other  inducements,  and  nearer  home  than  the  increased  demand  in  Great 
Britain,  operated  in  promoting  attention  to  this  staple  product  of  the  warmer 
States.  In  1803  the  first  cotton  factory  was  built  in  New  Hampshire.  From 
a  pamphlet  quoted  by  Macgregor,  we  learn  further  respecting  "  the  Father 
of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  of  America,"  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  former 
Book,  that — "Mr.  Slater's  business  was  so  prosperous,  that  in  1806  he  in 
vited  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Slater,  to  come  to  this  country,  who,  in  all  pro 
bability,  brought  with  him  a  knowledge  of  all  the  most  recent  improvements 
made  by  the  English  spinners.  The  now  flourishing  village  of  Slatersville, 
in  Smithfield  [township,  Providence  county,  Rhode  Island,]  was  then  pro 
jected,  in  which  John  Slater  embarked  as  a  partner;  and  in  June  of  the  same 
year,  removed  to  Smithfield  as  superintendent  of  the  concern.  In  the  spring 
of  1807  the  works  were  sufficiently  advanced  for  spinning;  and  up  to  the 
present  time,  [1841,  the  date  of  the  pamphlet,]  they  have  been,  under  the 
management  of  that  gentleman,  in  an  uninterrupted  state  of  improvement." 

Amongst  the  "  Interesting  Cotton  Reminiscences,"  taken  from  the  Charles 
ton  Courier  by  De  Bow,  some  are  deserving  of  a  place  in  our  pages. 

In  1801,  we  are  told,  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  appropriated  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  patent-right  of  using  Miller 
and  Whitney's  "  saw-gin," — which  (as  we  related  in  an  earlier  chapter)  had 
been  invented  by  Whitney  for  separating  the  seeds  of  the  black-seed  cotton 
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c  HA  P.  from  the  wool,  to  which  they  adhere  too  strongly  for  the  roller-gin  to 
~~~r~T~  separate  them, — in  the  State;  and  a  tax  of  fifty  cents  per  row  of  teeth  in 
toisoy.  every  such  gin  used  in  the  State,  was  imposed  for  a  specified  term,  to  meet 
that  appropriation.  Some  trouble  seems  to  have  arisen,  however,  perhaps  be 
cause  Whitney's  patent-right  was  disputed ;  for  in  1803  we  find  it  recorded 
that — "  the  comptroller-general  has  been  directed  to  take  measures  to  compel 
Messrs.  Miller  and  Whitney  to  refund  the  money,  received  by  them,  for  their 
saw-gin ;  in  compliance  with  which  every  measure  in  his  power  has  been 
adopted  to  give  effect  to  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  but  as  yet  no  op 
portunity  has  offered  of  accomplishing  the  purpose  proposed  in  that  resolve. 
A  tender  of  notes  and  money,  received  by  them  for  licences  to  use  their  gin, 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  then  agent,  but,  for  reasons  which  must  be 
obvious  to  the  Legislature,  they  were  not  accepted.  Should  any  specific 
measures  be  pointed  out  by  the  Legislature,  relative  to  this  matter,  they  will 
punctually  be  enforced." 

The  appropriation  was  suspended,  at  the  same  session,  "  until  the  lawyers, 
&c.,  could  adjust  the  difficulty."  In  1804  a  committee,  which  had  given 
"  the  most  mature  deliberation  "  to  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Legislature 
by  Whitney,  reported  that  Messrs.  Miller  and  Whitney  had  used  "reason 
able  diligence  "  to  refund  the  sums  paid  to  them,  but  "  from  several  unfore 
seen  circumstances  "  had  been  prevented  from  doing  so.  They  recommended 
the  use  of  the  money  and  notes  deposited  with  the  comptroller-general,  to  re 
pay  those  who  should  return  the  licences  they  had  received;  and  "that  the 
excellent  and  highly  improved  models  now  offered  by  the  said  Whitney  be 
received  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  stipulations  of  the  contract  between  the 
State  and  Miller  and  Whitney,  relative  to  the  same  ;  and  that  the  suit  com 
menced  by  the  State  against  said  Miller  and  Whitney  be  discontinued." 
They  further  recommended  the  State  to  fulfil  its  part  in  the  contract,  and 
also,  notwithstanding  their  belief  in  Whitney's  right  to  the  invention,  that  he 
should  give  bond  and  security  to  indemnify  "  each  and  every  citizen  of  South 
Carolina  "  against  the  legal  claims  of  all  other  persons  to  the  patent, — "  be 
fore  the  remaining  balance  is  paid."  And,  accordingly,  next  year,  we  are 
glad  to  see,  the  balance  is  paid,  and  Whitney's  "  receipts  obtained  therefore." 

Patents  were  taken  out  in  North  Carolina  for  "  cleaning  cotton,"  and  that 
State  bought  Whitney's  "  patent-right  for  half-a-crown  upon  every  saw  of 
every  gin,  for  five  years.  But  a  great  deal  of  this  tax,  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  was  spent  in  litigation  in  Georgia  courts,  about  the  patent-right." 

In  1808  the  members  of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  "  resolved  to  at 
tend,  dressed  in  home-spun  !  "  Recalling,  so  they  fondly  hoped,  those  days 
of  glory,  when,  resisting  the  tyranny  of  their  foster-mother,  Great  Britain,  the 
United  Colonies  refused  to  import  any  of  the  produce  of  her  looms ;  and 
when  Washington,  installed  as  the  idol  of  the  country  he  had  freed,  first  in 
the  Presidential  chair,  appeared  in  a  full  suit  of  home  manufacture !  But, 
alas !  forgetting  that  times  were  changed,  and  that  the  new  circumstances 
were  rather  different  from  those  of  the  old  times. 
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As  we  advance  with  our  story,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  listen  to  the  dire    c  H  A  p. 
complaints  of  the  planters,  concerning  the  scanty  profits  they  can  make  upon  - — 
their  crops ;    and  perhaps  we  may  give  some   of  their   estimates.     As   yet    to  1309. 
those  complaints  were  not  heard,  for  the  increased  demand  for  cotton,  occa 
sioned  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the   supply  from  the  United  States,  together 
with  the   risks  of  the   transit   in   consequence  of  the  war,  raised   prices  so 
much   as  greatly  to   stimulate  the  production  of  it.     And  when  the  sale  fell 
off,  through  the  Embargo,  the  planters  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
their  sales  were  diminished  by  genuine  Republican  legislation,  and  of  hearing 
their  State  Assembly-men  resolve  to  go  to  their  State-house,  all  dressed  in 
"  hodden  gray."     And  cruelly  as   the  hurricane  in  1804   devastated  their 
crops,  it  brought  no  slight  compensation  on  its  wings ;  for  it  so  effectually 
destroyed  the  swarms  of  cotton-moth  caterpillars,  which  had  begun  to  ravage 
the  plantations,  that  for  twenty  years  they  did  not  again   appear  in  force 
enough  to  do  much  harm. 

Monette  supplies  us  with  two  or  three  facts  relating  to  the  trade  of  this 
part  of  the  Union,  that  need  to  be  mentioned.  "  The  annual  products  of 
agriculture  in  Louisiana  had  already  become  extensive  and  valuable,  con 
sisting  chiefly  of  sugar  and  cotton.  Both  these  products  had  increased 
greatly  within  the  last  few  years."  In  1802,  the  cotton  produced  weighed 
six  millions  of  pounds  ;  the  sugar,  five  millions  ;  and  there  was  also  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  gallons  of  molasses.  "  The  indigo  crop  had  diminished 
gradually  to  about  three  thousand  pounds." 

"  Manufactures,  connected  with  the  agricultural  products  of  the  province, 
had  begun  to  assume  a  permanent  footing  near  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
About  one  dozen  distilleries  for  the  manufacture  of  taffia  from  molasses, 
were  in  operation,  producing  about  two  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  this 
liquor  annually.  One  sugar  refinery  in  the  city  likewise  produced  annually 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  loaf  sugar.  But  few  manufactories 
of  importance  existed  in  other  branches  of  business. 

"  The  trade  of  New  Orleans  comprised,  not  only  the  products  of  Louisiana, 
but  also  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories.  The  exports  consisted 
chiefly  of  flour,  pork,  salt-beef,  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  peltries, 
naval  stores,  and  lumber."  In  which  the  produce  of  the  North-western 
States  and  Territories  was  strangely  mingled  with  that  of  the  far  regions 
about  the  heads  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and  that  of  the  sub 
tropical  regions  around  the  mouths  of  those  great  rivers. 

In  the  Mississippi  Territory,  indigo  was  the  principal  staple  of  trade  up  to 
the  year  1807,  when  the  introduction  of  Whitney's  saw-gin  gave  an  impulse 
to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  produced  a  decline  in  the  indigo  crop. 
"  Yet  cotton-gins  were  few ;  and  like  mills  in  a  new  country,  one  public 
cotton-gin  performed  the  work  of  ginning  the  crops  for  a  whole  neighbour 
hood.  The  large  estates,  which  produced  from  one  to  two  hundred  bales 
of  cotton,  could  afford  to  keep  a  gin  for  their  own  use ;  but  the  cotton  crop 
of  the  Territory  was  produced  chiefly  by  small  planters,  whose  entire  crops 
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seldom  exceeded  twenty-five  or  thirty  bales.  Such  were  compelled  to  carry 
*keir  cr°Ps  to  the  public  gins,  and  wait  their  turn,  in  the  order  of  their 
application,  for  their  ginned  crops.  The  toll  paid  for  ginning  and  pressing, 
was  one  tenth  of  the  net  cotton,  besides  an  extra  charge  for  bagging  and 
rope. 

"  To  regulate  this  new  species  of  trade,  it  became  necessary  to  enact  laws 
applicable  to  the  changes  thus  introduced.  Planters  might  be  seriously 
injured  in  the  price  and  sale  of  their  crops,  by  delays  and  disappointments 
at  the  gin,  arid  by  postponing  their  crops  out  of  their  order.  Hence  the 
time  for  delivering  a  crop,  ready  baled,  to  the  owner,  was  limited  by  law  to 
four  months  from  the  date  of  the  '  cotton  receipt '  for  its  delivery  at  the  gin. 
A  longer  delay  rendered  the  gin-holder  liable  for  any  damage  which  might 
accrue  to  the  owner  from  such  cause ;  and  the  owner  might  claim  twenty 
per  cent,  damage  for  any  delay  after  legal  notice  and  demand  for  his 
cotton. 

"  The  <  cotton  receipt,'  as  early  as  March,  1806,  was  made  '  negotiable,'  by 
law  ;  and  vested  in  the  holder  all  the  rights  and  privileges  pertaining  to  the 
original  owner.  Thus,  f  cotton  receipts  '  became  domestic  bills  of  exchange  ; 
and  the  staple  of  the  country,  stored  in  the  public  gins,  supplied  a  circulating 
medium  to  the  people.  This  was  the  first  attempt,  and  a  laudable  one  it  was. 
to  convert  the  staple  of  the  country  into  exchange  and  domestic  currency, 
untainted  by  the  lust  of  speculation  under  chartered  privileges."  Of  the 
long-standing  grievance,  alluded  to  in  the  last  words  of  this  extract,  we  shall 
learn  more  in  the  next  Book. 

How  Congress  complied  with  the  provision  introduced  into  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  prohibited  by  statute  the  foreign  trade  in  African 
slaves,  has  been  recounted.  And  we  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the 
State  enactments,  in  the  South,  on  this  subject.  South  Carolina,  as  we  saw, 
recommenced  this  piratical  traffic,  in  1804,  under  the  protection  of  a  revived 
law ;  and  incited  (as  it  would  seem)  by  the  opening  for  the  internal  trade  in 
slaves  made  by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  and  also  by  the  great  develop 
ment  of  the  cotton  trade.  It  has  also  appeared  in  our  history,  that  in 
extending  to  the  territories  south  of  "  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,"  the  pro 
visions  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  in  which  Jefferson's  better  self  was  to  be 
seen ;  that  which  forbade  the  introduction  of  slavery  beyond  the  Apallachians 
was  omitted.  And  so  the  Mississippi  Territory  was  suffered  to  burden  itself 
with  that  "  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,"  which  the  whole  South  now  groans  under, 
unable  to  deliver  itself,  too  proud  to  accept  deliverance  at  the  hands  of  others, 
or  even  to  acknowledge  itself  oppressed. 

Louisiana  was  a  Slave-land  before  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  importation  of  slaves  from  foreign  countries  was 
forbidden  when  the  Territory  of  Orleans  was  constituted ;  and  the  internal 
slave  traffic  was  restricted  to  such  as  had  been  brought  into  the  Union  before 
1798.  The  District  of  Louisiana,  which  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
in  the  possession  either  of  France  or  Spain,  but  which  was  nominally  subject 
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to  their  laws,  had   the  yoke   riveted  upon  it,  by  the  continuance   of  all  the    CHAP. 
pre-existing  laws,  &c.,  until  formally  altered  by  the  Legislature. 

It  was  in  1806  that  the  Code  Noir  was  adopted  in  the  Territory  of  Orleans  ;  0 

to  the  humanity  of  which,  and  not  to  any  subsequent  alterations  effected  by 
the  legislature  of  the  Territory,  or  the  State  of  Louisiana,  whatever  distin 
guishes  the  lot  of  the  unhappy  thralls  in  that  part  of  the  South  is  undoubt 
edly  owing.  De  Bow,  indulging  in  the  unseemly  and  ironical  jocularity, 
which  is  universally  displayed  by  wrong-doers  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  laws,  says  of  this  Code,  "  If  sick  and  disabled,  or  old,  the  Act  of 
1806  provides  that  they  shall  be  maintained  by  their  owners,  under  a  penalty. 
If  well,  and  not  amply  supported,  a  justice  shall  supply  the  deficiency,  at  the 
cost  of  the  master.  But  these  are  vain  laws  ;  for  who  has  ever  heard,  except 
perhaps  a  Northern  Abolitionist,  of  a  negro  suffering  from  old  age,  or  want?" 
There  are  unhappily,  in  the  Code  as  modified  by  the  American  legislators, 
too  sufficient  reasons  for  such  a  phenomenon  not  being  heard  of  in  the  South, 
where  the  suffering  is  actually  undergone  !  This  Code  Noir,  notwithstanding 
all  the  alterations  it  has  been  subjected  to  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  into 
conformity  with  the  American  system,  even  yet  retains  traces  of  a  bondage 
much  more  resembling  the  predial  servitude  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
than  of  modern  New  World  Slavery.  It  is  vastly  to  be  regretted,  that 
these  distinctive  features  of  the  old  French  and  Spanish  system  have  been 
quite  lost  sight  of  \n  practice. 

We  must  also  note,  that  an  ineffectual  effort  was  made  in  Congress,  to 
abolish  Slavery  gradually  from  the  District  of  Columbia;  the  grand  jury,  on 
one  occasion,  having  "presented  it  as  a  nuisance."  The  slave-holders,  Avho 
resisted  every  endeavour  that  they  so  much  as  suspected  of  being  made,  to 
bring  them  to  Northern  ways  of  thought  about  their  human  chattels,  by  the 
threat  of  dissolving  the  Union ;  had  no  scruples  at  imposing  a  participation 
of  the  guilt  of  their  "  domestic  institution  "  upon  the  Northerners,  by 
insisting  upon  the  maintenance  of  Slavery  in  this  District.  It  deserves  to 
be  recorded,  that  they  who  voted  for  the  proposal  were,  almost  all,  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

One  effect  of  slave-holding,  which  has  since  been  exhibited  in  so  many 
and  deplorable  ways,  was  seen  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Slave  States,  as  soon 
as  the  importation  of  slaves  from  abroad  was  prohibited  by  law.  And  from 
this  instance  we  may  learn  the  real  value  of  the  attempt  to  fasten  upon  the 
generous  enthusiasts  in  the  North,  and  in  Great  Britain,  who  have  striven 
for  the  liberation  of  the  enslaved  labourers  of  the  Southern  States  of  the 
Union,  and  of  their  yet  more  unhappily  enslaved  masters, — the  blame  (for 
guilt  can  never  be  charged  upon  any  but  the  actual  perpetrators  of  any 
wrong,)  of  the  increased  severity,  which  every  step  taken  towards  the 
demolition  of  American  Slavery  by  its  opponents,  serves  slave-holders  as  an 
excuse  for  adopting  in  the  treatment  of  their  slaves.  Now,  it  was  nothing 
but  the  formal  prohibition  of  the  foreign  Slave  Trade,  by  Congress; — every 
State — except  South  Carolina — having  already  prohibited  it,  in  respect  of 
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CHAP,    itself.     But,  as  if  their  miserable  bondsmen  had  been  detected  in  some  effort 
at  rebellion  and  servile  war,  (and  Virginia  had  not  blushed  at  pretending  to 


to  iso9.  have  found  out  two  such  conspiracies,  some  years  before  this  time,)  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Virginia  once  more  threw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  emancipation 
of  slaves ;  South  Carolina  prohibited  all  meetings  for  "  mental  instruction  or 
religious  worship  "  to  all  coloured  persons,  bond  or  free  ;  Virginia  would  not 
allo\v  the  masters  of  coloured  apprentices  to  give  them  even  a  dame-school 
education ; — and  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  by  penal  statutes  of  the  most 
atrocious  kind,  forbade  to  free  coloured  persons  any  but  the  most  transitory 
residence  within  their  borders.  So  inevitably  does  the  toleration  of  Slavery, 
in  any  state,  abridge  and  traverse  the  action  of  the  free  ! 

The  prodigiously  absurd  and  wicked  custom  of  duelling,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  observed  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  but  its  home  was  in  the  Slave  States. 
Clay  was  engaged  in  one  duel  at  this  time,  and  barely  escaped  a  second.  Andrew 
Jackson  was  engaged  in  two.  One,  which  began  with  a  quarrel  about  a  bet 
made  at  a  horse-race,  ended  in  the  death  of  his  antagonist;  and  a  biographer, 
who  calls  it  a  "  melancholy  affair,"  assures  us  that  it  was  conducted  "  fairly," 
and  applauds  "  the  firmness  of  nerve  displayed  "  by  the  homicide,  who  was 
badly  wounded  before  he  fired.  The  other  was  relieved  by  a  spice  of  the 
comic.  Jackson  challenged  Governor  Sevier,  (whose  name  is  familiar  to  us,) 
"  and  the  parties,"  we  are  told,  4(  without  any  formal  arrangement,  met  on 
horseback,  each  armed  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  the  governor  having  also  a 
sword,  while  Jackson  had  a  cane,  which  he  carried  as  a  spear.  Putting 
spurs  to  his  horse  he  charged  upon  his  antagonist  in  a  bold  and  unexpected 
manner,  and  the  governor  dismounted  to  avoid  the  shock."  The  quarrel  was 
then  composed  by  their  common  friends.  But  Jackson  was  at  that  time  a 
judge,  and  Sevier  was  the  executive  of  the  government  of  the  State ! 

Traits  of  backwood  life,  to  the  north  of  the  Ohio,  have  been  given  in 
abundance  in  our  preceding  pages,  and  the  solid  character  of  the  population 
of  New  England  was  visible  through  all  the  informality  of  the  habits  of  the 
forest-wilderness.  Just  as  distinctive  was  the  character  of  the  settlers  in  the 
western  Slave  States.  An  amusing  story,  which  De  Bow  has  borrowed  from 
Pickett's  History  of  Alabama,  illustrates  much  of  the  social  condition  of  the  ad 
venturers  who  found  their  way  to  the  banks  of  the  Alabama  and  its  confluents. 
It  seems  that  marriage  was  often  amongst  them  not  so  much  as  a  "  civil  con 
tract,"  except  promissorily  ;  for  it  was  not  often  that  either  preacher  or  magis 
trate  "  came  that  way."  And  sometimes  it  happened  that  the  "  personal  con 
tract  "  was  disapproved  by  the  parents  of  the  prospective  wife.  In  one  instance 
a  run-away  couple  "  repaired  to  the  house  of  a  rather  pompous  old  German,  a 
commandant  under  uncle  Sam,  and  demanded  nuptials — the  parents  being  in 
hot  chase.  The  old  captain  threw  down  his  pipe,  and  vowed  it  was  a  thing 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  books  on  the  Art  Military.  But  he  yielded  at 
length  to  their  entreaties,  after  this  fashion, — '  I,  Captain  Shoumbcrg,  of  the 
2nd  Regiment  of  the  U.  S.  army,  and  commandant  of  Fort  Stoddart,  do  pro 
nounce  you  man  and  wife.  Go  home — behave  yourselves, — multiply  and 
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replenish  the  Tensaw  country!'     The  happy  pair  was  pronounced  by  the    CHAP. 
whole  settlement,  the  &cs£-married  people  they  had  known  in  a  long  time." 

Especially  was  the  peculiarity  of  these  settlers  seen,  in  the  form  which  re-  to  1309. 
ligious  conviction  assumed  amongst  them.  Living,  as  they  did,  lawless,  if 
not  unlawful,  lives,  and  unused  to  devotional  assemblies  or  preaching,  the 
effects  which  were  witnessed  during  the  "  Revivals  "  in  1800,  and  the  fol 
lowing  few  years,  were  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Frequent  Camp  Meetings 
were  then  held;  and  a  concourse  of  people,  several  thousand  in  number, 
gathered  together  from  near  and  far,  was  addressed  many  times  every  day,  for 
a  week  or  longer,  in  impassioned  discourses,  adapted  to  their  uncultivated  in 
telligence,  upon  those  matters  which  are  of  the  greatest  concern  to  all  men, 
and  which  always  most  easily  and  powerfully  move  such  men  as  these. 
The  demonstrations  that  accompanied  the  early  efforts  of  Whitefield  and  the 
Wesleys,  were  surpassed  in  fervour,  and  in  spasmodic  violence  far  exceeded, 
by  the  rough  and  athletic  sons  of  the  forests  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Free-thinkers  and  religious  professors  of  the  New  England  stamp,  agreed 
in  reprobating  these  gatherings,  and  the  so-called  manifestations  of  the  Spirit, 
which  characterized  them.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  sufficient  oc 
casion  was  furnished  to  the  incredulous,  to  sneer  at  such  means  of  extending 
the  reign  of  God.  One  particular,  respecting  which  they  were  most  de 
servedly  open  to  censure,  seems,  however,  to  have  escaped  the  animadversion 
of  these  ill-assorted  critics.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  adequate  notice  was 
taken  of  the  fact,  that  no  practical  issue,  at  all  commensurate  with  the  vehe 
ment  displays  of  emotional  piety  during  the  "  meetings,"  was  secured  by 
means  of  them.  For  example, — wo  find  no  instance  upon  record  of  any  right 
understanding  of  Slavery,  arising  from  any  of  these  "  Revivals  of  Religion." 
In  fact,  people  went  away  from  them  essentially  the  same  men  they  had  gone 
to  them.  Whilst  there,  they  had  yielded  to  the  influences  of  the  scene, 
(which  more  cultivated  minds  have  described  as  exciting  in  the  highest  de 
gree,)  and  of  pungent  discourses  upon  themes  that  always  form  a  background 
of  terror  to  the  lives  of  minds  like  theirs ;  and  they  had  proceeded  through 
all  the  stages  of  conviction,  anxiety,  conflict,  and  peace,  and  had  received  a 
certificate  of  conversion  in  consequence.  But  they  were  turned  away  from 
nothing  they  had  before  affected, — to  nothing  they  before  had  shunned.  And 
(although  upon  other  grounds  than  the  New  Englander's  and  Jefferson's)  we 
must  express  the  strongest  doubts  of  the  propriety  or  advantage  of  concourses 
like  these. 

Coincident  in  time  with  the  exploration  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  happened 
the  expedition  of  Lieutenant  Pike,  who,  in  1806  and  1807,  first  carefully  in 
vestigated  the  Mississippi  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  thereby  adding  largely 
to  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  acquisition  of  the  country  beyond  it. 

Another  matter  pertaining  to  this  section   may  also  briefly  be  spoken  of. 
Edward   Livingston,  one  of  the  New  York  family,  whom  we  have  seen  ca 
sually  connected  with  Burr's  conspiracy,  had  purchased  at  New  Orleans  an 
estate,  which  was  known  from  its  former  proprietor,  the  Plantation  Gravier. 
VOL.  ii.  4  c 
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c  iuv  P.  Part  of  this  estate  was  an  alluvial  beach,  which  had  gradually  silted  up  in 
-  front  of  the  embankment  that  marked  the  original  limit  of  the  plantation, 
to  1809.  It  had  been  determined  by  the  local  courts,  that  this  beach,  or  "  batturc," 
appertained  to  the  estate,  and  not  to  the  city,  although  it  had  not  been 
appropriated  by  Gravier,  before  Livingston  completed  the  purchase.  And 
then  it  was  claimed  in  the  name  of  the  United  States ;  a  claim  which  the 
Federal  courts  alone  had  the  power  to  try.  Jefferson,  however,  having 
personal  and  political  reasons  for  not  being  friendly  to  Livingston,  decided 
that  the  batture  belonged  to  the  United  States,  and  forcing  a  passage  from 
an  Act  relating  to  the  settlers  under  the  grants  from  the  Mississippi  Land 
Companies,  into  his  service,  violently  dispossessed  Livingston  of  the  tract; 
informing  Congress  of  his  proceedings  in  so  casual  a  way,  as  to  lead  to  the 
belief  that  he  was  merely  recovering  a  plot  of  public  land  from  the  clutches 
of  a  too  grasping  private  citizen,  and  not  plundering  that  citizen  in  defiance 
of  a  legal  decision  of  a  local  court,  and  without  even  the  colour  of  legality 
given  by  a  Federal  court.  Livingston  eventually  regained  possession  of  the 
batture,  by  the  decision  of  a  competent  Federal  court ;  which  conclusively 
established  the  unlawfulness  of  Jefferson's  conduct  in  the  business. 

We  have  bestowed  upon  the  Administration  of  this  first  Democratic 
President,  a  space  in  our  history,  apparently  very  disproportionate  to  the 
interest  of  the  incidents  by  which  it  was  characterized.  But  as  it  was  by 
these  eight  years  that  the  after-course  of  the  Great  Republic  was  so  strongly 
determined,  and  as  to  them  so  much  both  of  its  glory  and  its  shame  must  be 
traced  for  its  real  origin,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  adopt  this  course ;  as 
rendering  the  development  of  the  germs  now  planted  so  much  more  easy  to 
be  perceived  and  described. 

Our  summary  of  Jefferson's  policy  and  its  fruits  has  already  been  given  ; 
but  we  shall  scarcely  be  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  his  successor's 
Administration,  unless  we  carry  to  it  the  thought,  that  by  contending  against 
the  government  of  the  Nation  by  itself,  (which  the  Federalists  aimed  at,)  in 
the  name  of  the  self-government  of  the  States,  Jefferson  acquired  the 
opportunity  and  the  means,  which  he  employed  in  originating  a  tyranny 
of  the  most  numerous  party,  which  over-rode  both  the  States  individually, 
and  the  Nation  at  large,  and  has  proved  the  most  serious  hinderance  to  the 
advancement  of  the  United  States,  in  all  that  is  most  worthy  of  the  effort  of 
so  great  and  enlightened  a  country. 
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WAR  with  Great  Britain  was  now  inevitable.  It  had  become  so,  in  fact,  CHAP. 
by  Jefferson's  line  of  policy.  But  there  was  a  far  deeper  necessity  for  it;  — 
as  Jefferson  himself  appears  to  have  seen  when  it  was  all  over;  for,  toi'siV. 
writing  in  1815  to  Mr.  Leiper,  he  said, — "  I  rejoice  exceedingly  that  our  war 
with  England  was  single-handed.  In  that  of  the  Revolution,  we  had  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland  on  our  side,  and  the  credit  of  its  success  was  given  to 
them."  America  had  increased  so  prodigiously,  both  in  population  and  in 
extent  of  territory,  that  the  glories  of  that  first  miraculous  struggle  for  life, — 
when  having  the  rif/ht  on  its  side,  it  had  proved  invincible,  and  without  men, 
or  money,  or  appliances  of  war,  it  had  both  fought  and  overcome, — had 
grown  to  itself  rather  dim.  There  had  grown  up  within  it  a  consciousness 
of  ever-increasing  strength,  which  could  not  submit  in  patience  to  the  calm 
assumption  of  superior  power,  which  both  Britain  and  France  displayed  in 
their  dealings  with  it.  And  thus  it  was  impelled  to  seek  an  occasion  for 
striking  a  blow,  which  should  convince  its  old  antagonist,  that  it  was  not 
the  sympathy  of  Europe  which  had  set  it  free;  and  prove  to  France,  that  it 
was  no  longer  a  "  ward,"  to  be  consulted  for,  and  used,  and  treated  as  an 
"infant;"  and  it  was  against  Great  Britain  alone  that  such  a  blow  could  be 
aimed  with  effect. 

Of  this  war,  and  of  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Union,  under  the 
Administration  of  its  affairs  by  Madison,  we  shall  speak  in  another  Book. 
The  present  is  devoted  to  matters  of  domestic  concern.  And  although  some 
violence  will  hereby  -be  done  to  a  few  of  the  less  important  parts  of  the 
narrative,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  embrace  in  the  same  view  those  things 
which  are  most  intimately  connected  ;  and  to  carry  on  from  the  former  Books, 
and  to  those  which  will  follow,  the  thread  of  the  story. 

Jefferson  remained  at  Washington  to  witness  the  installation  of  his  suc 
cessor,  which  took  place  on  the  4th -of  March,  1809.  In  the  Hall  of 
Representatives,  supported  by  his  friend  and  leader,  and  surrounded  by  the 
Senate,  the  former  Representatives,  the  heads  of  the  various  Departments  of 
the  government,  the  Foreign  Ministers,  and  a  great  number  of  private  citizens, 
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CHAP.  James  Madison  took  the  oatli  required  by  the  Constitution,  (which  Chief 

—  Justice  Marshall  administered;)  and  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  He 

to  INI?,  was  befittingly  attired  in  "a  full  suit  of  American  Manufacture" — black  in 
colour;  Colonel  Humphreys  (who  imported  the  merino  sheep)  having  grown 
the  wool,  and  presented  him  with  the  coat ;  and  Chancellor  Livingston,  in 
the  same  manner,  supplied  him  with  the  other  exterior  garments.  History 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  minute  facts  of  this  nature,  at  junctures  like  that  at 
which  the  new  President  stood. 

And  thus,  with  blended  "  modesty  and  dignity,"  he  spoke, — "  Unwilling 
to  depart  from  examples  of  the  most  revered  authority,  I  avail  myself  of  the 
occasion  now  presented,  to  express  the  profound  impression  made  on  me,  by 
the  call  of  my  country  to  the  station,  to  the  duties  of  which  I  am  about  to 
pledge  myself,  by  the  most  solemn  of  sanctions/'  And  then  acknowledging 
that  "  both  the  honour  and  the  responsibility  allotted  to  him,  were  inex 
pressibly  enhanced  "  by  the  circumstances  of  difficulty  in  which  he  had  been 
called  to  the  post  he  held,  he  proceeded  to  consider  what  had  been  the  state 
of  the  country,  before  the  recent  change. 

"  Under  the  benign  influence  of  our  republican  institutions,  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace  with  all  nations,  whilst  so  many  of  them  were  engaged 
in  bloody  and  wasteful  wars,  the  fruits  of  a  just  policy  were  enjoyed  in  an 
unrivalled  growth  of  our  faculties  and  resources.  Proofs  of  this  were  seen 
in  the  improvements  of  agriculture ;  in  the  successful  enterprises  of  com 
merce  ;  in  the  progress  of  manufactures  and  useful  arts ;  in  the  increase  of 
the  public  revenue,  and  the  use  made  of  it  in  reducing  the  public  debt ;  and 
in  the  valuable  works  and  establishments,  every  where  multiplying  over  the 
face  of  our  land." 

He  next  vindicated  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  challenging  the  verdict 
of  posterity  upon  the  course  he  had  pursued,  in  regard  to  the  belligerent 
powers  of  Europe ;  and  summed  up  his  own  "  principles  "  in  imitation  of 
those  who  had  delivered  such  discourses  before  him,  thus  : — 

"  To  cherish  peace  and  friendly  intercourse  with  all  nations  having 
corresponding  dispositions  ; — to  maintain  sincere  neutrality  towards  bellige 
rent  nations  ; — to  prefer  in  all  cases  amicable  discussion  and  reasonable  accom 
modation  of  differences  to  a  decision  of  them  by  an  appeal  to  arms ; — to 
exclude  foreign  intrigues  and  foreign  partialities,  so  degrading  to  all  countries, 
and  so  baneful  to  free  ones; — to  foster  a  spirit  of  independence,  too  just  to 
invade  the  rights  of  others,  too  proud  to  surrender  our  own,  too  liberal  to 
indulge  unworthy  prejudices  ourselves,  and  too  elevated  not.  to  look  clown 
upon  them  in  others  ; — to  hold  the  union  of  the  States  as  the  basis  of  their 
peace  and  happiness; — to  support  the  Constitution,  which  is  the  cement  of 
the  Union,  as  well  in  its  limitations  as  in  its  authorities ; — to  respect  the 
rights  and  authorities  reserved  to  the  States  and  to  the  people,  as  equally 
incorporated  with,  and  essential  to  the  success  of,  the  general  system ; — to 
avoid  the  slightest  interference  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  or  the  functions  of 
religion,  so  wisely  exempted  from  civil  jurisdiction  ; — to  preserve  to  their  full 
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energy  the  other  salutary  provisions  in  behalf  of  private  and  personal  rights,  CHAP. 
and  of  the  freedom  of  the  press ; — to  preserve  economy  in  public  expendi-  - 
turcs ;  to  liberate  the  public  resources  by  an  honourable  discharge  of  the  to  isur. 
public  debts ; — to  keep  within  the  requisite  limits  a  standing  military  force, 
always  remembering  that  an  armed  and  trained  militia  is  the  firmest  bulwark 
of  republics ;  that  without  standing  armies  their  liberty  can  never  be  in 
danger,  nor  with  large  ones  safe ; — to  promote,  by  authorized  means,  im 
provements  friendly  to  agriculture,  to  manufactures,  and  to  external  as  well 
as  internal  commerce ;  to  favour,  in  like  manner,  the  advancement  of  science 
and  the  diffusion  of  information  as  the  best  aliment  to  true  liberty; — to  carry 
on  the  benevolent  plans,  which  have  been  so  meritoriously  applied  to  the 
conversion  of  our  aboriginal  neighbours  from  the  degradation  and  wretched 
ness  of  savage  life,  to  a  participation  of  the  improvements,  of  which  the 
human  mind  and  manners  are  susceptible  in  a  civilized  state; — as  far  as  senti 
ments  and  intentions  such  as  these  can  aid  the  fulfilment  of  my  duty,  they  will 
be  a  resource  which  cannot  fail  me." 

And  taking  encouragement  from  the  examples  of  those  "  who  had  marched 
before  him,"  in  "  the  path  in  which  he  had  to  tread," — amongst  whom  he 
singled  out  Jefferson  for  a  gracefully-turned  compliment, — from  "the  intel 
ligence  and  virtue  of  his  fellow-citizens,"  and  from  "the  guardianship  and 
guidance  of  that  Almighty  Being,  whose  power  regulates  the  destiny  of  na 
tions,  whose  blessings  had  been  so  conspicuously  dispensed  to  this  rising  Re 
public," — he  concluded,  addressing  to  Him,  "  devout  gratitude  for  the  past, 
as  well  as  fervent  supplications  and  best  hopes  for  the  future." 

The  ex-President  speedily  departed  to  his  beloved  Monticello,  and  Tucker 
appropriately  remarks  upon  the  continued  friendship  between  him  and 
Madison  ; — "  It  presents  a  spectacle  as  pleasing  as  it  is  rare,  to  see  these  dis 
tinguished  men  thus  changing  places,  as  to  rank,  without  any  change  in  their 
feelings  of  friendship,  and  of  perfect  equality; — the  one  arrogating  nothing 
for  what  he  had  been,  and  the  other  for  what  he  was,  but  each  manifesting 
the  same  kind  feelings,  tempered  with  respect  which  they  had  felt  before,  and 
continued  to  feel  ever  afterwards.  Each  seemed  unconscious  that  one  of 
them  was  elevated  to  the  highest  dignity  which  an  American  citizen  could 
attain,  or  that  the  other  had  descended  from  that  dignity  to  the  common  level 
of  his  countrymen." 

"  The  Administration  of  Mr.  Madison,"  said  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  the 
Memoir  which  he  prepared  at  the  request  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  "  was, 
with  regard  to  its  most  essential  principles,  a  continuation  of  that  of  Mr.  Jeffer 
son."  In  part,  this  was  unavoidable  ;  for  the  career  of  Jefferson  and  his  party 
had  been  so  triumphant,  that  the  momentum  they  had  acquired  had  borne  down 
all  opposition ;  and  if  Madison  had  been  ever  so  strongly  bent  upon  guiding 
affairs  in  a  different  direction,  he  would  have  been  unable  to  accomplish  his 
purpose.  But  he  had  given  himself  up  to  the  influence  of  Jefferson,  and  had 
become  a  mere  imitator  of  his  chief  in  the  great  features  of  his  policy,  although 
in  some  particulars  he  reverted  to  the  practices  of  the  earlier  Presidents. 
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CHAP.  Sullivan,  who  commends  Madison  as  "a  wiser  and  a  better  man"  than  his 
predecessor,  and  as  having  "  done  himself  an  honour  for  which  his  country- 
to  1817.  men  should  ever  be  grateful,  in  forming,  recommending,  and  sustaining  the 
Constitution  jointly  with  Jay  and  Hamilton,  against  its  irreconcilable  op 
ponents,"  says, — (( It  was  his  misfortune  to  have  adopted  all  the  notions  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  as  to  France  and  England,  and  to  have  carried  these  fully  into 
his  Administration.  How  far  he  acted  in  pursuance  of  his  own  judgment, 
and  how  far  he  yielded  to  the  counsels  of  party,  will  never  be  known.  *  *  * 
Mr.  Madison  may  have  a  better  claim  to  charity  than  Mr.  Jefferson.  The 
latter  was  the  inventor  of  a  course  of  policy,  in  which  the  former  was,  pro 
bably,  so  deeply  involved,  that  he  could  not  escape  from  it,  when  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  nation. 

"  A. party  chief  soon  finds  himself  a  mere  vassal.  He  well  knows  that  his 
creators  can  annihilate.  He  has  three  alternatives ;  he  can  retire, — he  can 
throw  himself  on  the  confidence  of  adversaries  and  seek  their  support, — he 
must  do  the  will  of  his  party.  Mr.  Madison  embraced  neither  of  the  first 
two  alternatives.  If  he  adopted  the  last,  his  friends  will  support  him  by 
maintaining,  that  this  was  the  true  course  of  wisdom  and  patriotism.  So  far 
as  the  world  knows,  Mr.  Madison  sincerely  approved  of  all  Mr.  Jefferson's 
policy.  If  so,  his  countrymen  are  the  proper  judges  of  his  merits.  It  is 
certain  that  Mr.  Jefferson  approved  of  all  Mr.  Madison's  measures,  as  being 
a  continuation  of  his  own,  and  being  such,  his  countrymen  will  judge  of  his 
merits." 

Here  let  us  introduce  this  graphic  description  of  his  personal  appearance, 
taken  from  the  same  invaluable  authority.  He  was,  we  are  told,  "  a  man  of 
small  stature  and  grave  appearance.  *  *  He  had  a  calm  expression,  a  pene 
trating  blue  eye,  and  looked  like  a  thinking  man.  He  was  dressed  in  black, 
[coloured  clothes  were  then,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  most  frequent ;  the 
clergy  and  mourners  chiefly  affecting  sable  raiment,]  bald  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  powdered,  of  rather  protuberant  person  in  front,  small  lower  limbs; 
slow  and  grave  in  speech." 

From  another  source  we  may  borrow  a  few  additional  notices.  "  His 
manner  was  modest  and  retiring,  but  in  conversation  he  was  pleasing  and  in 
structive,  having  a  mind  well  stored  with  the  treasures  of  learning,  and  being 
particularly  familiar  with  the  political  world.  On  his  accession  to  the  Pre 
sidency  he  restored  the  custom  of  levees  at  the  Presidential  mansion,  which 
had  been  abolished  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  levies 
that  his  accomplished  lady,  by  her  polite  and  attractive  attentions  and  man 
ners,  shone  with  peculiar  lustre.  Mr.  Madison  was  fond  of  society,  although 
he  had  travelled  but  little,  never  having  visited  foreign  countries,  or  seen 
much  of  the  people  and  country  over  which  he  presided." 

We  must  also  insert  here,  although  it  relates  to  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
following  lively  sketch  of  one  of  the  President's  receptions,  which  will 
show  how  far  "  the  forms  of  the  British  Government  "  when  "  drawn  over 
us  "  by  no  Federalist  President,  and  at  a  time  when  Jefferson  did  not  indulge 
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the  prospect  of  occupying  the  chair  himself,  failed  to  excite  in  his  soul  any    c  H  A  p. 
emotion  of  disgust, — albeit,  (according  to  his  own  explanation,)  when  WASH-  - 
INGTOX  was  President,  he  anticipated  nothing  less  than  the  establishment  of  '  u,  i'&i7." 
a  monarchy,  or  rather  of  a  "tyranny"  in  America' 

"  Mr.  Madison's  drawing-rooms,"  says  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  in  his  "  His 
tory  of  the  Second  War,"  "were  held  on  Wednesday  evening.  On  that  of 
Wednesday,  the  '22nd  of  February,  Washington's  birthday,  [John  Adams 
even  entertained  republican  (and  personal)  objections  to  this  species  of 
homage  to.  the  Hero  when -living ; — and  now  Madison  celebrates  his  birthday 
after  his  death  !  Times  are  sadly  changed,]  the  rooms  were  crowded  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  congratulate  the  triumphant  President  and  his  wife  ; 
to  rejoice  with  them  on  the  glorious  conclusion  of  a  war,  in  which  he 
embarked  with  reluctance,  [as  we  shall  see  in  our  next  Book,]  but  maintained, 
in  spite  of  distressing  reverses  and  indignities,  with  constant  fortitude. 
Excellent  in  the  delicate  and  difficult  proprieties  of  plain  and  simple 
familiar  hospitality  to  the  mixed  company  of  a  republican  attendance  of 
both  sexes,  without  ushers,  chamberlains,  established  forms  or  ceremonies, 
crowding  round  a  personage,  sometimes  called  a  monarch  in  disguise,  [ah  ! 
Jefferson  ;]  and  who  has  much  of  the  power,  with  none  of  the  pomp  of 

royalty. 

"  Mrs.  Madison,  that  grateful  evening,  performed  her  conspicuous  part  with 
indefatigable  courtesy,  and  to  universal  satisfaction.  Madison's  wrinkled 
and  withered  face  [Sullivan  states,  that,  "  at  the  close  of  his  Presidency,  he 
seemed  to  be  a  care-worn  man,"  and  "to  have  attained  a  more  advanced  age 
than  was  the  fact;"]  wore  a  placid  smile,  as  he  received  the  compliments  of 
political  adversaries,  and  the  homage  of  adherents.  None  but  the  bitterest 
antagonists  stayed  away  from  such  a  jubilee.  Nearly  all  the  eminent 
members  of  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  distinguished  lawyers  at 
tending  it, — all  gay,  some  merry,  more  than  one  excited,  even  to  convivial 
vivacity, — pressed  round  the  chief  magistrate,  whom,  with  few  personal 
advantages,  a  political  opponent,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  characterized  as  a 
model  for  American  statesmen.  It  was  one  of  those  moments,  when  joy  or 
grief,  and  even  bodily  illness,  hush  the  bad  passions  of  human  nature.  All 
could  generously  applaud  the  man  of  peace,  constrained  [but  by  the  over 
whelming  torrent  of  party  feeling,  into  which  he  had,  "  man  of  peace  "  though 
he  was,  thrown  himself,]  to  go  to  war,  and  make  the  first  essay  of  its  terrible 
trial,  on  the  pacific  government  of  which  he  was  the  chief  architect." 

But  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  at  which  we  can  understand  or 
sympathize  rightly  with  this  enthusiasm.  Before  wre  can  join  in  this  Te  Deum, 
we  must  take  our  parts  in  the  contest  that  led  to  the  victory.  Yet  so  it  was, 
that  the  second  Democratic  President  revived  the  objectionable  monarchical 
pomps  of  the  first  Federalist  holder  of  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Union  ;— 
and  Jefferson,  vigilant  watch-dog  before,  now  uttered  not  so  much  as  one 
monitory  growl  ! 

Immediately  after  his  inauguration,  Madison  organized  his  cabinet.    Robert 
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c  H^A  P.   Smith  of  Maryland,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  placed  at  the 

•  head  of  the   Department  of  State.     Albert  Gallatin  retained   the   office  of 

to  isi?.    Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Caesar  A.  Rodney  that  of  Attorney-general. 

William  Eustis,  of  Massachusetts,  was   made  Secretary  of  War ;   Dearborn 

being  transferred  to  the  collectorship  of  the  port  of  Boston.     Paul  Hamilton, 

who  had  been  governor  of  South  Carolina,  was  set  over  the  Navy,  in  Smith's 

room.    Granger  still  managed  the  Post  Office.    And  with  this  staff,  he  turned 

himself  to  his  new  tasks. 

During  the  spring  the  elections  proceeded,  and  the  results  when  Congress 
assembled,  showed  that  the  feeling  Avhich  had  animated  the  New  Englanders, 
whose  anticipated  revolt  had  overthrown  the  embargo,  and  the  disaffected 
Democrats,  who  had  caused  Jefferson  himself  still  livelier  concern, — was  as 
deep  as  those  who  represented  it  in  the  most  alarming  light  had  averred. 
Federalism  had  acquired  a  most  unexpected  accession  of  strength.  And 
Madison's  course,  which  with  Jefferson's  majority  would  have  proved  a 
difficult  one,  was  rendered  yet  more  troublous,  by  the  lack  of  such  support 
in  Congress.  For,  it  must  be  noted,  though  an  Administration  can  proceed, 
even  when  it  has  no  more  than  a  minority  in  the  Legislature,  just  as  in 
other  constitutional  governments, — it  cannot  carry  out  a  perfectly  independent 
and  consistent  scheme  of  policy,  unless  it  have  at  its  back  not  only  a  clear 
but  a  most  decisive  majority  there. 

Rhode  Island  sent  to  the  Senate  now,  in  place  of  Howland,  Francis 
Malbone,  soon  to  be  himself  replaced  by  C.  G.  Champlin.  Instead  of 
Mitchell,  Obadiah  German  sat  there  for  the  Legislature  of  New  York;  and 
John  Lambert  in  Kitchell's  place,  for  New  Jersey.  Virginia  exchanged 
Moore  for  Ixichard  Brent;  Georgia,  Milledge  for  Charles  Tait;  and  Ten 
nessee,  Daniel  Smith  for  Jcnkin  Whiteside.  Alexander  Campbell  was  also 
sent  from  Ohio,  in  the  room  of  Griswold. 

In  the  House,  there  were  Wilson,  and  Haven,  Chamberlain,  Blaisdell,  and 
William  Hale,  from  New  Hampshire,  all  new  men  in  Congress.  Vermont 
sent  Hubbard,  who  had  not  appeared  there  before,  and  William  Chamberlain, 
who  had  been  passed  over  for  two  Congresses,  with  ten  other  Representatives.* 
For  Massachusette  appeared  Charles  Turner,  Wheaton,  E.  Whitman,  Gideon 
Gardner,  and  Barzillai  Gannett,  as  well  as  ten  others.  Rhode  Island  added  one 
new  voice  to  its  representation,  Elisha  R.  Potter.  Connecticut  was  content 
with  its  former  delegates.  In  the  band  from  New  York  were  seen  for  the 

O 

first  time,  James  Emott,  Jonathan  Fisk,  Thomas  R.  Gold,  Robert  L.  Living 
ston,  Herman  Knickerbocker,  (related,  we  hope,  to  the  immortal  Diedrich  !) 
Vincent  Matthews,  Ebenezer  Sage,  and  P.  B.  Porter  ;  with  Tracy  and  Root, 
who  had  been  in  Congress  more  than  once  in  earlier  years.  There  were 
James  Cox  and  Jacob  Hufty,  new  men  from  New  Jersey.  Crawford, 
Anderson,  Lyle,  George  Smith,  Seybert,  and  Ross,  were  now  first  sent  from 
Pennsylvania.  Delaware  made  no  change  in  its  representation.  Maryland 
sent  as  fresh  contributions  to  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  country,  one  John 
]>rown,  and  Alexander  M'Kim.  From  Virginia  came  Brcckenridge,  Garland, 
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sent  to  Washington,  and  with  them  James  Stephenson,  who  once  before 

>een  honoured  thus.     Cockran,  Pierson,  and   M^Bride,  now  first  spoke     torn?. 


Sheffey,  Roanc,  and  Svvoopc,  men  of  various  renown,  who  had  never  before 
been 
had  been 

for  North  Carolina,  and  amongst  the  re-commissioned  legislators  from  the 
State  were  Stanley  and  Kennedy,  who  had  not  had  a  place  in  the  preceding 
Congress.  South  Carolina  exchanged  but  one  of  its  members,  sending  now 
"Robert  Witherspoon  for  David  Williams.  Georgia  was  as  "  conservative  " 
as  Connecticut.  Tennessee  recruited  its  representation  by  Pleasant  M.  Miller 
and  Robert  Weakly  in  place  of  two  others  ;  and  Kentucky  sent  Samuel 
M'Kce,  for  the  first  time  now.  Ohio  was  satisfied  with  its  old  friends.  Only 
one  new  delegate  appeared,  —  Jonathan  Jennings,  from  Indiana. 

There  were  still  some  amongst  the  old  members  in  the  Senate,  —  Oilman 
and  Parker  of  New  Hampshire  ;  Bradley,  of  Vermont  ;  Pickering,  of  Massa 
chusetts  ;  Hillhousc  and  Goodrich,  of  Connecticut;  Gregg  and  Leib,  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  White  and  Bayard,  of  Delaware  ;  Reed  and  Smith,  of  Mary 
land  ;  Giles,  of  Virginia  ;  Sumter,  of  South  Carolina  ;  Crawford,  of  Georgia  ; 
Pope,  of  Kentucky;  and  Mcigs,  of  Ohio;  —  and  in  the  House,  Chittenden, 
Livermore,  Quiney,  Seaver,  Varnum,  Dana,  Pitkin,  Sturges,  Talmadge, 
Drake,  Gardinier,  Thompson,  Van  Rensellaer,  Boyd,  Findley,  Whitchill, 
Key,  Clay,  Clopton,  Dawson,  Eppes,  John  Randolph,  Macon,  Alston,  But 
ler,  Troup,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Lyon,  and  Poindexter. 

The  Democratic  party  was  still  dominant  in  the  Legislature,  as  we  have 
said  ;  but  in  this  Congress,  the  eleventh,  the  Federalist  cause  was  more 
adequately  represented  in  the  numbers,  as  well  as  the  ability,  of  its  adherents  ; 
and  it  was  relatively  stronger  than  before,  on  account  of  the  want  of  unanimity 
in  the  opposite  camp.  There,  not  only  was  Randolph  with  his  "  Quids,"  as 
they  were  called,  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  the  heads  of  the  Administration 
party  ;  but  so  little  harmony  existed  that  two  Democrats  were  put  in  nomina 
tion  for  the  Spcakership,  and  the  first  voting  was  thrown  away  by  the  close 
ness  of  the  division.  Varnum  obtained  this  post,  in  the  end,  for  Macon 
withdrew  from  the  contest. 

Congress  had  been  summoned  for  a  special  session,  because  of  the  critical 
position  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  and  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
Madison  sent  his  first  Message  to  the  Houses.  It  bore  almost  exclusively 
upon  those  affairs,  which  just  then,  according  to  the  President's  view,  wore  a 
brighter  aspect  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  told  the  legislators  he  had  re 
duced  the  gun-boat  armament,  except  at  New  Orleans,  to  the  condition  it 
was  to  be  in  during  peace,  and  had  discharged  the  militia  ;  and  he  sug 
gested  the  propriety  of  modifying  the  laws  respecting  the  army  and  navy 
establishments.  The  fortification  of  the  sea-coast  was  in  progress,  he  said, 
but  more  money  Avas  wanted  to  accomplish  it.  The  protection  and  en 
couragement  of  "  the  several  branches  of  manufacture  which  had  been  re 
cently  instituted  or  extended  by  the  laudable  exertions  of  our  citizens,"  was 
recommended.  It  was  a  matter  of  just  gratulation  that  "  the  whole  of  the 
eight  per  cent,  stock  remaining  due  by  the  United  States,"  had  been  "  re- 
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CHJAP-    imbursecV  and  that  above  nine  millions   and  a  half  of  dollars  had  been  in 
7~7)Tso9  ^ie  Treasury  on  the  nrst  °f  the  preceding  month.      The  foiling   off  of  the 
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revenue  from  "  the  suspension  of  exports,  and  the  consequent  decrease  of  im 
portations/'  was  gently  touched  upon,  and  a  hopeful  anticipation  of  the  fol 
lowing  year  indulged  in.  Nothing  but  "matters  particularly  urgent "  were 
spoken  of,  and  both  "fidelity  and  alacrity  "  in  co-operating  with  the  Houses 
"  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  our  country  "  pledged  to  them. 

No  very  material  alterations  were  made  in  the  laws,  nor  any  measures  of 
particular  importance  adopted,  during  this  session  extraordinary,  which 
lasted  only  five  weeks,  and  was  closed  on  the  20th  of  June.  It  has  been 
observed  that  much  less  acrimony  and  vexatious  opposition  than  usual  was 
displayed  now.  Randolph  and  the  discontented  Democrats  appear  to  have 
been  the  principal  if  not  the  sole  antagonists  of  the  Administration.  Under 
his  conduct  the  whole  policy  indicated  in  the  Message,  especially  regarded 
as  a  continuation  of  Jefferson's,  was  flouted  and  resisted.  He  wished  to  see 
the  defence  of  the  country  left  to  the  militia  alone ;  and  some  regarded  the 
fortifications  as  unnecessary.  Suggestions  were  made,  and  a  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  ordered,  respecting  the  encouragement  of  do 
mestic  manufactures  ;  which  was  beginning  to  be  recognised  by  botli  Congress 
and  the  country,  as  the  plan  by  which,  apparently,  the  independence  of 
America  could  be  secured  most  surely. 

At  the  end  of  November  Congress  re-assembled,  and  on  the  £9th,  the 
President's  Message  was  delivered.  This,  like  the  former,  dealt  mainly  with 
foreign  affairs,  but  it  spoke  of  the  progress  of  the  national  defences,  and  the 
activity  of  public  armouries,  and  recommended  the  li  giving  to  our  militia  the 
great  bulwark  of  our  security,  and  resource  of  our  power,  an  organization  the 
best  adapted  to  eventual  situations,  for  which  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
prepared."  It  assured  the  House  that  no  loan  had  been  found  necessary,  but 
complained  of  the  falling  off  of  the  revenue,  and  drew  a  somewhat  couleur  de 
rose  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  which  we  will  transcribe. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  wrongs  and  vexations  experienced  from  external 
causes,  there  is  much  room  for  congratulation  on  the  prosperity  and  happi 
ness  flowing  from  our  situation  at  home.  The  blessing  of  health  has  never 
been  more  universal.  The  fruits  of  the  seasons,  though  in  particular  articles 
and  districts  short  of  their  usual  redundancy,  are  more  than  sufficient  for  our 
wants  and  our  comforts.  The  face  of  our  country  everywhere  presents  the 
evidence  of  laudable  enterprise,  of  extensive  capital,  and  of  durable  improve 
ment.  In  a  cultivation  of  the  materials,  and  the  extension  of  useful  manu 
factures,  more  especially  in  the  general  application  of  household  fabrics,  we 
behold  a  rapid  diminution  of  our  dependence  on  foreign  supplies.  Nor  is  it 
unworthy  of  reflection,  that  this  revolution  in  our  pursuits  and  habits  is  in 
no  slight  degree  a  consequence  of  the  impolitic  and  arbitrary  edicts,  by 
which  the  contending  nations  in  endeavouring,  each  of  them,  to  obstruct  one 
trade  with  the  other,  have  so  far  abridged  our  means  of  procuring  the  pro 
ductions  and  manufactures  of  which  our  own  are  now  taking  the  place." 
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This  session  was  extended  to  the  1st  of  May,  1810,  but  almost  all  the  time    CHAP. 
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and  attention  of  the  Houses  was  taken  up  by  the  measures,  which  the  govern 
ment  or  its  opponents  thought  requisite  to  meet  the  varying  aspect  of  the  to  isi?. 
relations  of  the  country  with  Europe,  and  particularly  with  Great  Britain. 
Few  Acts  of  general  importance  were  passed.  The  law  for  detaching  a  hun 
dred  thousand  men  from  the  militia  was  continued;  and  there  were  Acts 
passed  for  taking  the  Decennial  Census ;  and  for  the  creation  of  a  loan,  for 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 

Randolph  seems  to  have  appointed  himself  Financial  and  Economical 
critic  of  the  House ;  and  he  certainly  discharged  the  duties  of  such  an  office 
with  zeal,  if  not  with  discretion.  He  had  good  ground  for  complaint,  for 
the  cost  of  the  armaments  by  sea  and  land  for  the  year  1809,  although  there 
had  been,  by  Madison  himself,  the  liveliest  hopes  entertained  of  arranging 
the  difficulties  with  Britain  without  a  Avar,  had  fallen  but  a  little  short  of  the 
expenditure  under  John  Adams,  for  his  war  with  France,  which  Jefferson's 
party  had  so  loudly  condemned.  It  was  also  proved  that  Jefferson  had 
continued  to  raise  the  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  during  the  Embargo  year, 
to  a  higher  point  than  they  had  ever  before  reached ;  while  in  the  following- 
year,  which  had  just  closed,  they  fell  below  those  of  every  year  except  one. 
They  had  been  seventeen  millions  of  dollars  in  amount,  in  1808;  but  in  1809, 
they  were  only  seven  millions.  The  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of 
each  year  differed  more  widely ;  it  was  nearly  ten  millions  at  the  close  of 
1808,  but  at  the  end  of  1809  it  was  no  more  than  three  millions  eight  hun 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Several  proposals  for  internal  improvements  were  brought  before  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  the  principle  docs  not  seem  to  have  met  with  the 
opposition  now,  that  it  did  subsequently,  when  the  weight  of  Jefferson's 
political  dogmas  was  less  felt. 

The  matter  of  most  interest,  in  connexion  with  Home  affairs,  was,  however, 
the  Report  of  Gallatin,  containing  a  digest  of  the  returns  from  the  several 
States,  prepared  by  Tench  Coxe,  respecting  the  Domestic  Manufactures  of 
the  United  States.  The  returns  from  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Massachu 
setts,  New  York,  and  Virginia,  were  considered  the  most  perfect,  though  in 
many  respects  defective.  And  it  is  most  probable  that  they  fell  short  of  the 
truth,  generally,  both  because  many  were  unable  to  give  an  accurate  account 
of  their  manufactures ;  "  and  many  more,  jealous  that  the  object  was  taxa 
tion,  either  refused  to  give  any  account  whatever,  or  certainly  not  to  the  full 
amount." 

It  will  be  desirable  to  refer  to  this  digest,  when  we  speak  of  the  industry 
of  the  particular  States ;  here,  therefore,  we  will  only  say,  that  the  total 
value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  Union  was  estimated  at  a  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  millions,  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Nearly  thirty-nine 
millions  and  a  half  of  this  sum  consisted  of  textile  goods,  of  cotton,  silk, 
wool,  flax,  and  hemp.  Manufactures  of  hides  and  skins  were  valued  at  nearly 
eighteen  million  dollars ;  distilled  and  fermented  liquors  of  all  kinds,  at 
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above  sixteen  millions  and  a  half;  manufactures  of  iron,  at  above  fourteen 
millions  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  ;  with  above  six  millions'  worth  of  instru 
ments  and  machinery. 

The  articles  manufactured  from  raw  materials  produced  in  the  country, 
were  in  excess  of  the  home  demand,  and  were  exported  to  a  small  amount 
yearly ;  as  were  one  or  two  articles,  such  as  cards  for  dressing  wool  and 
cotton,  and  cut  nails,  which  were  made  by  means  of  machines  invented  by 
Americans,  In  another  large  class  of  manufactures,  such  as  textile  goods, 
hats,  ropes,  ironware,  glass,  liquors  fermented  and  distilled,  &c.,  the  home 
supply  was  gradually  approximating  the  amount  of  the  demand,  and  the 
quantity  required  by  importation  was  continually  decreasing.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  goods,  which  had  been 
much  more  attended  to  since  the  European  war  had  enhanced  both  the  prices, 
and  the  trouble  of  procuring  them  from  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Henry  Clay  appeared  now  as  the  zealous  advocate  of  such  decided  en 
couragement  of  American  industry  by  Congress,  as  should  tend  to  develope 
all  the  capabilities  of  the  country,  and  to  retain  the  wealth  of  the  nation  as 
capital,  for  the  promotion  and  occupation  of  domestic  skill  and  labour,  instead 
of  employing  it  in  the  purchase  of  the  products  of  the  labour  and  skill  of 
other  countries.  His  first  speech  was  in  favour  of  such  measures,  as  led 
afterwards  to  the  establishment  of  "  the  American  system,"  with  which  his 
name  is  intimately  identified.  "  This  was,"  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
"the  first  occasion,  on  which  the  policy  of  Protection  had  ever  been  distinctly 
advanced,  and  directly  advocated,  in  our  national  councils.  It  had  before 
been  occasionally  suggested  in  Executive  Messages,  and  other  public  docu 
ments,  but  was  evidently  regarded  as  too  bold  a  measure  for  an  infant 
government.  Its  agency  in  enriching  and  in  giving  importance  and  security 
to  the  governments  of  the  Old  World  that  had  adopted  it,  was  clearly  per 
ceived  ;  and  few  doubted  its  expediency  as  a  fundamental  condition  of 
national  prosperity."  And  in  consequence,  such  import  duties  alone  had 
been  imposed  upon  articles  of  foreign  growth  and  manufacture,  as  would, 
"  in  connexion  with  domestic  imports,  supply  the  small  amount  of  revenue 
demanded  for  the  support  of  the  government." 

Clay  argued,  not  that  America  should  "  seek  to  become  the  rival  of 
England,  in  manufacturing  for  all  the  markets  of  the  world ;  he  did  not 
desire  to  see  manufactures  promoted  to  the  same  extent,  and  with  the  same 
motives,  as  in  Great  Britain  : — but  he  maintained,  that  we  ought  to  produce 
for  ourselves  the  articles  that  we  need  for  our  own  consumption,  and  thus 
render  ourselves  wholly  independent  of  foreign  powers."  "  A  judicious 
American  farmer,"  said  he,  "  in  the  household  way,  manufactures  whatever 
is  requisite  in  his  family.  He  squanders  but  little  in  the  gewgaws  of  Europe. 
He  presents  in  epitome,  what  the  nation  ought  to  be  in  extenso.  Their 
manufactures  ought  to  be  in  the  same  proportion,  and  effect  the  same  object 
in  relation  to  the  whole  community,  which  the  part  of  his  household  em 
ployed  in  domestic  manufacturing  bears  to  the  whole  family." 
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It  was  undoubtedly  an  absurdity  for  the  United  States  to   think  of  pur-    c  H  A  p. 
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chasing  from  Great  Britain  munitions  and  necessaries  of  war,  to  be  employed  - 

against  her  :  for  it  was  out  of  a  motion  for  the  purchase  of  sail-cloth,  &c.,  for  '  to  I'M?. 
the  navy,  that  this  speech  of  Clay,  in  behalf  of  an  amendment,  directing  the 
purchases  to  be  made  from  American  manufactures,  arose.  This  amendment, 
we  may  add,  was  carried  "by  a  decided  majority,  and  under  its  effect,"  we 
are  told,  "  highly  advantageous  contracts  were  made,  for  the  various  articles 
needed,  with  capitalists  of  the  United  States  ;  and  an  impetus  was  given  to 
the  cause  of  Home  Industry,  which  ultimately  led  to  still  more  important 
legislation." 

Not  one  of  the  varied  proposals,  arising  from  the  discussion  on  the  Report 
presented  by  Gallatin,  was  adopted  ;  the  opposing  interests  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  Union  insuring  the  rejection  of  some,  whilst,  in  respect  of  others, 
no  practical  scheme,  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  could  be  de 
vised. 

A  scheme  of  Gallatin's  respecting  the  Bank,  and  another  bill  on  the  same 
subject,  were,  after  being  partially  debated,  left  for  determination  in  the  suc 
ceeding  session  of  Congress. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  the  Legislature  met  again,  and  the  Message 
was  sent  on  the  5th  of  December.  Some  few  changes  had  been  made  in  the 
members  of  both  Houses.  Charles  Cutts  appeared  in  Parker's  place,  as 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  ;  Joseph  Allen  and  Abijah  Bigelow  replaced 
Stedman  and  Upham  in  the  representation  of  Massachusetts ;  Samuel  W. 
Dana  was  transferred  from  the  House  to  the  Senate,  for  Connecticut,  in 
Hillhouse's  room,  E.  Huntington  filling  the  vacated  seat;  Samuel  L.  Mitchell, 
who  six  years  before  had  represented  New  York,  took  his  place  again  in  the 
House  ;  Outerbridge  Horsey  held  White's  place  in  the  Senate,  from  Dela 
ware  ;  Maryland  was  represented  by  Samuel  Ringgold  and  Robert  Wright, 
instead  of  Nelson  and  Brown ;  Virginia  exchanged  Jackson  for  William 
M'Kinley  ;  John  Taylor  was  sent  by  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  in 
Stimtcr's  place,  his  seat  in  the  House  being  occupied  by  Langdon  Cheves  ; 
William  T.  Barry  spoke  for  a  district  of  Kentucky,  in  Howard's  stead ;  and 
Thomas  Worthington  took  Mcig's  Senatorship  for  Ohio. 

Most  of  the  Message  (which  was  of  greater  length  than  before)  was  upon 
the  relations  of  the  Union  with  foreign  powers.  It  told  of  confirmed  peace 
with  the  Indians  ;  and  suggested  the  adoption  of  a  Protective  policy,  thus  ; — 
"I  feel  particular  satisfaction  in  remarking,  that  an  interior  view  of  our 
country  presents  us  with  gratifying  proofs  of  its  substantial  and  increasing 
prosperity.  To  a  thriving  agriculture,  and  the  improvements  related  to  it, 
is  added  a  highly  interesting  extension  of  useful  manufactures,  the  com 
bined  product  of  professional  occupations  and  of  household  industry.  Such 
indeed  is  the  experience  of  economy,  as  well  as  of  policy,  in  these  substitutes 
for  supplies  heretofore  obtained  by  foreign  commerce,  that,  in  a  national  view, 
the  change  is  justly  regarded  as  of  itself  more  than  a  recompence  for  those 
privations  and  losses,  resulting  from  foreign  injustice,  which  furnished  the 
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CHAP,    general  impulse  required  for  its  accomplishment.      How  far  it  may  be   expe- 
dient  to  guard  the  infancy  of  this  improvement  in  the  distribution  of  labour, 
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to  1817.  by  regulations  ol  the  commercial  tariff,  is  a  subject  which  cannot  fail  to  sug 
gest  itself  to  your  patriotic  reflections." 

The  establishment  of  a  National  University  was  also  recommended,  "  by 
the  consideration,  that  the  additional  instruction  emanating  from  it  would 
contribute  not  less  to  strengthen  the  foundations,  than  to  adorn  the  structure 
of  our  free  and  happy  system  of  government." 

"  Among  the  commercial  abuses,"  it  proceeded,  "  still  committed  under  the 
American  flag,  and  leaving  in  force  my  former  reference  to  that  subject,  it 
appears  that  American  citizens  are  instrumental  in  carrying  on  a  traffic  in  en 
slaved  Africans,  equally  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  in  defiance 
of  those  of  their  own  country.  The  same  just  and  benevolent  motives  which 
produced  the  interdiction,  in  force  against  this  criminal  conduct,  will  doubt 
less  be  felt  by  Congress,  in  devising  further  means  of  suppressing  the  evil." 

Fortifications,  the  armouries,  the  militia,  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  the 
Military  Academy,  were  next  spoken  of.  It  was  stated  that  a  lesser  loan  than 
was  authorized  had  been  contracted  for  the  payment  of  three  millions  and  three 
quarters  of  the  public  debt,  and  that  after  meeting  all  the  current  expenses  of 
the  government,  including  the  interest  on  the  debt,  there  was  a  balance  of 
two  millions  of  dollars  expected  in  the  Treasury.  And  for  other  matters  the 
Heads  of  Departments  were  referred  to,  and  supplementary  communications 
were  promised. 

This  was  the  short  and  final  session  of  the  Eleventh  Congress  ;  little  was 
done  therefore,  save  what  was  requisite  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  govern 
ment,  or  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  prospects  of  the  ensuing  election. 
The  chief  interest  still  continued  to  arise  from  the  complications  of  the  nego 
tiations  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  other  powers,  engaged  in  the 
great  war  then  raging  in  Europe. 

One  point  requiring  to  be  well  noted  was  the  enunciation  of  the  "doc 
trine  of  secession,"  by  Quincy,  which,  though  borrowed  from  the  friends  of 
Jefferson,  was  regarded  as  a  new  thing  in  the  House.  There  was,  however, 
no  little  difference  between  the  menaces  uttered  so  freely  by  the  hot  Southern 
ers  upon  every  petty  occasion  of  resistance  to  their  overbearing  demands,  or 
hesitation  in  complying  with  them,  and  the  logical  and  formal  announcement 
of  "  secession  "  as  the  right  of  any  State,  under  given  circumstances.  The 
basis  of  Quincy's  remarks  was  the  bill  for  the  erection  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
which,  he  contended,  was  wholly  beyond  the  power  of  the  Federal  govern 
ment,  and  virtually  an  abrogation  of  the  Constitution.  In  such  a  case,  he 
argued,  the  Union  was  de  jure  dissolved,  and  any  State  might  without  guilt 
de  facto  secede.  It  must  be  admitted  that  sectional  jealousy  as  well  as  logic 
had  to  do  with  this  conclusion,  and-  the  great  weight  acquired  by  the  Slave 
holders,  and  the  Southern  party  generally,  in  consequence  of  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  course  taken  in  respect  of  it,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Territories  and  Districts  erected  out  of  it,  might  well  provoke  the  alarm  of 
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the  New  Englanders,  whose  narrow  area  was  the  only  counterpoise  to  the 
immense  extent  below  the  Delaware  and  the  Ohio,  and  across  the  Mississippi. 

By  far  the  most  important  business  transacted  this  session  was  that  relating 
to  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter.  The  duration  of  this  establishment,  by 
the  law  which  incorporated  it,  was  limited  to  the  4th  of  March,  181 1 ;  and  it 
was  requisite  to  make  some  provision  respecting  the  future  of  an  institution, 
of  which  able  financiers  had  said,  that  it  was  "  certainly  beneficial  to  the 
country,  and  profitable  to  its  stockholders — for  it  paid  them  an  annual  divi 
dend  of  eight  and  a  half  per  cent. ! " 

We  do  not  need  to  repeat  in  this  place,  the  political  arguments  which  Jef 
ferson  employed  in  a  letter  to  Gallatin,  to  prove  the  incompatibility  of  the 
Bank  with  the  United  States'  polity.  They  are  sufficiently  answered  by  his 
continued  use  of  that  establishment  for  the  purposes  of  the  government ;  and 
by  his  approval  of  the  extension  of  its  branches  to  the  Territories  as  they 
were  erected.  And  Gallatin's  continued  approbation  of  such  an  institution, 
shown  by  the  terms  of  the  Report  which  he  presented  in  the  session  pre 
ceding  that  we  are  speaking  of,  may  be  considered  an  incontrovertible  dis 
proof  of  them.  The  Bank  had,  in  fact,  become  no  important  item  in  the 
Constitutional  management  of  public  affairs,  and  not  commercial  credit  only, 
but  the  credit  of  the  government  itself,  would  be  injuriously  affected  by  the 
alteration  of  its  relations  to  the  Federal  authorities. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  here  to  enter  upon  the  full  discussion  of 
this  complicated  and  perplexed  question.  At  present  this  is  not  required  by 
the  occurrences  we  have  to  relate,  and  we  shall  more  clearly  find  our  way 
through  the  maze  of  difficulties  which  so  sorely  bewildered  many  of  the 
shrewdest  minds  of  their  times,  if  we  follow  the  guidance  of  events,  and  in 
terpret  them  as  they  arise. 

Gallatin's  Report,  which  may  safely  be  assumed  as  trustworthy,  shows 
most  conclusively,  as  he  himself  stated,  that,  as  a  Bank,  its  affairs  "  had  been 
wisely  and  skilfully  managed."  The  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  was  ten 
millions ;  it  held  eight  millions  and  a  half  of  deposits,  some  placed  in  its 
hands  by  government,  more  by  private  individuals ;  and  it  had  issued  four 
millions  and  a  half  of  notes.  On  the  other  hand,  eighteen  millions  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars  were  owing  to  it,  mainly  good  debts  we  may  suppose ;  in  its 
vaults  were  stored  up  five  millions  of  specie ;  and  its  buildings  and  the  land 
they  stood  on  had  cost  them  something  less  than  half  a  million,  and  were 
worth  at  least  that.  So  that  there  was  "  a  balance  for  contingencies  "  of  above 
half  a  million  dollars.  The  secretary  proposed,  not  only  to  renew  the  charter, 
but  that  its  capital  should  ultimately  be  increased  to  thirty  million  dollars. 
And  he  specified  certain  conditions,  which  he  thought  should  be  attached  to 
the  renewal,  for  he  admitted  the  existence  of  weighty  "objections  "  to  the 
continuance  of  the  institution. 

"  On  the  18th  of  December,  1810,"  says  one  historian  of  Madison's  Ad 
ministration,  "  a  petition  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Bank,  praying  for  a  re 
newal  of  the  charter  of  incorporation,  [offering  a  bonus  of  a  million  and  a 
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c  H^A  P.  quarter  to  the  government,]  was  presented  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
A  p  ]809  referred  to  a  select  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Burwell,  of  Virginia,  was  chair- 
to  1817.  man.  The  committee  reported  a  bill  providing  for  the  renewal,  on  the  4th 
of  January,  1811,  which  was  taken  up  on  the  16th,  when  a  motion  was  made 
by  Mr.  Burwell,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  to  strike  out  the  first  section. 
The  motion  prevailed  by  a  vote  of  fifty-nine  to  forty-six;  and  on  the  24th, 
after  an  animated  debate,  the  subject  was  indefinitely  postponed,  by  a  vote 
of  sixty-five  to  sixty-four.  A  number  of  able  speeches  were  made  in  the 
progress  of  the  discussion  ;  the  Democratic  speakers,  in  the  main,  treating 
the  subject  as  a  party  one,  and  laying  great  stress  upon  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Madison,  contained  in  his  speech  delivered  in  1791,  against  the  original 
act  of  incorporation. 

"  The  principal  speakers  opposed  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  were 
William  A.  Burwell  and  John  W.  Eppes — the  latter  the  son-in-law  of  Mr. 
Jefferson — of  Virginia;  Peter  B.  Porter,  of  New  York;  Adam  Seybert,  of 
Pennsylvania ;  Robert  Wright,  of  Maryland  ;  Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North 
Carolina ;  and  William  T.  Barry,  and  Joseph  Desha,  of  Kentucky.  On  the 
other  side  were  William  Findley,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Jonathan  Fiske,  of  New 
York;  Benjamin  Talmadge,  of  Connecticut;  Philip  B.  Key,  of  Maryland; 
David  S.  Garland,  of  Virginia ;  and  Samuel  M'Kee,  of  Kentucky. 

"  A  similar  petition,  presented  in  the  Senate,  shared  the  same  fate.  It  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  William  H.  Crawford,  of  Virginia,  was 
chairman  ;  who  having  fortified  themselves  with  another  Report  from  Mr. 
Gallatin,  in  favour  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  introduced  a  bill,  providing 
therefor,  on  the  5th  day  of  February.  A  warm  debate  arose  on  a  motion 
made  by  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Tennessee,  to  strike  out  the  first  section.  Mr. 
Crawford  ably  defended  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  the  measure, 
and  indignantly  repelled  the  charge  of  apostacy  made  against  him  by  the 
other  Democratic  Senators.  He  was  warmly  supported  by  Richard  Brent, 
of  Virginia,  and  John  Pope,  of  Kentucky,  belonging  to  the  same  party ; 
and  by  James  Lloyd  and  Timothy  Pickering,  of  Massachusetts,  and  John 
Taylor,  of  South  Carolina. 

"  The  ablest  speeches  in  opposition  to  the  re-charter,  were  made  by  William 
B.  Giles,  of  Virginia,  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  and  Samuel  Smith,  of 
Maryland.  The  question  was  taken  on  the  20th  of  February,  and  resulted 
in  a  tie  vote,  of  seventeen  to  seventeen ;  Messrs.  Lloyd,  Pickering,  and 
Brent  voting,  in  opposition  to  the  instructions  of  the  legislatures  of  Massa 
chusetts  and  Virginia,  in  favour  of  the  bill.  The  Senate  being  thus  equally 
divided,  the  Vice-president,  George  Clinton,  gave  the  casting  vote  for  striking 
out  the  first  section  of  the  bill. 

"  Great  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  friends  and  agents  of  the  Bank  to 
procure  a  renewal  of  the  charter,  and  after  the  final  rejection  of  the  bill, 
propositions  were  introduced  into  both  Houses  of  Congress,  extending  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  charter,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  close  up 
its  affairs.  Mr.  Clay,  as  the  chairman  of  the  select  committee  in  the  Senate, 
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to  whom  the  proposition  was  referred,  and  Mr.  P.  B.  Porter,  as  the  head  of  a    c  u  A  p. 
similar  committee   in  the  House  of  Representatives,  reported  against  even  - 
this   temporary   renewal   of  the   charter.     It  expired,  therefore,  by  its  own    to  mi. 
limitation,  on  the  4th  of  March." 

It  is  alleged  by  Macgregor,  with  good  reason,  that  party  feeling,  as  much 
as  patriotism,  prevented  its  renewal.  Mr.  Pitkin  observes, — "  The  influence 
of  State  Banks  was  also  brought  to  bear  on  the  great  question  then  before 
Congress ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  number  of  those  Banks  had, 
at  that  time,  increased  to  nearly  ninety,  located  in  most  of  the  States,  with  a 
capital  of  more  than  fifty  millions,  their  influence  could  have  had  no  incon 
siderable  weight.  With  this  union  of  ideas  and  interests  against  the  Bank, 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  charter  granting  it  should  be  suffered  to  expire. 

Mr.  Crawford,  of  the  Senate,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  bill,  said, 
as  we  learn  from  Macgregor, — "  The  Democratic  presses  of  these  great 
States  [which  were  opposed  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter,]  have,  for  more 
than  twelve  months  past,  teemed  with  the  most  scurrilous  abuse  against  every 
member  of  Congress  who  has  dared  to  utter  a  syllable  in  favour  of  a 
renewal  of  the  Bank  charter.  The  member  who  dares  to  give  his  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  is  instantly  charged  with  being  bribed 
by  the  agents  of  the  Bank, — with  being  corrupt, — with  having  trampled  on 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people, — with  having  sold  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  to  foreign  capitalists, — with  being  guilty  of  perjury,  by 
having  violated  the  Constitution." 

A  strong  prejudice  against  the  Bank,  says  that  biographer  of  Clay,  whom 
we  have  quoted  before,  "was  abroad  in  the  public  mind,  and  many  consider 
ations  gave  it  the  weight  of  well-founded  conviction.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  measure  had  its  origin  with  the  Federal  party,  was  sufficient,  in  the  minds 
of  many  friends  of  the  existing  Administration,  to  secure  their  opposition." 
The  President  was  "known  to  be  opposed  to  it  on  constitutional  grounds." 
"  But  the  fact  which,  perhaps,  gave  most  weight  to  the  opposition,  was  that, 
{it  that  time,  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  stock  of  the  United  States' 
Hank  was  owned  by,  and  under  the  control  of,  foreign  capitalists,  mostly 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  evident  facility  with  which,  in  case 
of  national  difference  with  that  power,  the  influence  thus  placed  in  their 
hands  might  be  employed  to  our  serious  injury,  awakened  the  fears  and 
secured  the  hostility  of  many  who  doubted  not  the  power  of  Congress,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  create  such  a  corporation.  At  that  time,  too,  the  com 
pany  of  stockholders  was  under  much  less  restraint,  and  had  a  far  more 
absolute  control  over  the  Bank  than  was  afterwards  intrusted  to  its  care." 

To  the  narrow  nationalism  of  the  most  powerful  consideration  spoken  of 
here,  no  answer  needs  to  be  returned.  We  can,  however,  perceive,  that  it 
is  not  by  patriotism  of  this  order,  that  the  country  has  really  been  advanced ; 
the  few  professional  politicians  of  Congress,  Clay  one  of  the  foremost,  then 
a  mere  stripling  in  years,  were  able  to  determine  the  course  of  the  national 
proceedings  in  this  instance.  But  it  was  by  the  grave  and  experienced  men 
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CHAP,  who  had  so  creditably  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  as  to  secure  for  it, 
-  not  merely  a  solid  report  in  the  States,  but  so  good  a  name  in  the  market,  that 
to  isi;.  British  capitalists  were  the  largest  holders  of  its  stock, — by  such  men  as  these 
the  progress  made  by  the  Union  has  at  all  times  been  effected. 

Clay's  great  argument  was  based  on  the  fact,  that  no  power  to  charter  com 
panies  had  been  specifically  given  to  Congress  in  the  Constitution,  and  that  it 
was  forbidden  in  that  instrument  by  implication.  The  worth  of  it  must  be 
judged,  not  by  its  immediate  result,  for  all  agree  in  ascribing  the  loss  of  the 
bill  in  the  Senate  mainly  to  him ;  but  by  this  statement  of  his  biographer, 
who  anticipates  the  events  of  a  few  subsequent  years.  "  He  lived  to  see  the 
weakness  of  his  arguments,  and  the  falsity  of  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
led  him." — "  If  a  Bank  were  absolutely  requisite,  in  order  that  Congress 
might  exercise  that  healthful  control  over  commerce  and  the  currency  which 
the  Constitution  expressly  gives  it,  he  saw  that  it  must,  therefore,  be  a  consti 
tutional  measure.  If  it  were  not  needed  it  would  not  be  constitutional.  Thus, 
in  fact,  its  constitutionality  and  expediency,  from  distinct  and  opposing 
questions,  became  identical  and  harmonious." 

In  truth,  so  many  corporations  had  been  erected  by  Congress,  against 
which  these  literalists  never  raised  the  slightest  opposition;  and  the  Consti 
tution  had  so  often  been  interpreted  laxly,  or  quietly  shelved  by  them,  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  party ;  that  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  regard 
this  objection,  on  the  score  of  unconstitutionality,  as  a  mere  pretext  and  make 
weight,  for  the  most  part,  for  there  were  a  few  pedantic  gentlemen  at  that 
time,  as  at  other  times  there  have  been,  who  really  could  not  see  that  Con 
gress  had  the  power  to  do  anything  that  was  not  distinctly  written  in  its 
bond. 

Gallatin  wisely  observed,  that  unless  the  charter  were  renewed,  govern 
ment  must  resort  to  the  State  Banks,  (to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  not  a  little  of 
the  opposition  was  owing,)  and  that  he  could  but  prefer  for  its  monetary  trans 
actions,  such  a  currency  as  a  National  Bank  alone  could  supply,  to  that  sup 
plied  by  local  banks,  whose  credit  could  not  be  general,  and  whose  notes 
might  in  consequence  vary  in  worth  in  different  parts  of  the  Union.  And 
Fisk,  of  New  York,  made  the  following  statement,  which  proved  but  too  cor 
rect  an  augury  of  the  future. 

"  In  almost  every  State  there  are  a  number  of  banks,  and  each  will  en 
deavour  to  get  the  revenue  collected  in  that  State,  to  keep  and  trade  with. 
It  must  be  given  to  one,  or  divided  amongst  them  all.  If  one  is  selected,  all 
the  rest  become  jealous  and  dissatisfied,  and  exert  their  capital  and  influence 
against  the  favourite  bank,  and  its  patron  the  government.  This  will  awaken 
a  spirit  of  faction  as  yet  unknown.  If  all  are  gratified,  the  government  n.nst 
then  open  separate  accounts  with  all  the  different  banks  in  the  country,  to  the 
number  of  fifty  or  sixty,  and  new  companies  will  be  formed  to  divide  the 
business  and  share  the  profits.  Indeed,  if  this  course  is  adopted,  there  will 
be  no  end  to  the  scenes  of  speculation  and  intrigue ! " 

The  Bank,  after  one  further  and  equally  vain  effort  to  obtain  a  charter  from 
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the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  for  which  it  offered  to  pay  forty  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  succumbed,  and  put  its  affairs  into  the  hands  of  trustees  for  - 
the  purpose  of  bringing  them  to  a  close.  toi 

We  can  discern  in  this  transaction,  yet  more  clearly  than  we  have  before 
had  occasion  to  observe,  the  dissensions  in  the  Democratic  party ;  and  from 
the  issue  we  may  conclude  that  Jeffersonism,  in  its  most  aggravated  form, 
bore  sway  in  Congress,  as  it  undoubtedly  did  in  the  country  at  large.  The 
consequence  of  the  schism  011  the  party  was,  however,  as  we  should  expect, 
that  both  sections  diverged  from  the  line  of  Jefferson's  Republicanism,  but 
this  we  must  leave  the  upshot  to  declare. 

In  the  Cabinet  there  had  not  been  wanting  the  echo  and  image  of  these 
disagreements.  A  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Gallatin,  written  so  early  as  Octo 
ber,  1809,  states, — "  I  have  reflected  much  and  painfully  on  the  change  of 
disposition  which  has  taken  place  among  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  since 
the  new  arrangement.  *  *  It  would  be,  indeed,  a  great  public  calamity 
were  it  to  fix  you  in  the  purpose  which  you  seemed  to  think  possible.  I  con 
sider  the  fortunes  of  our  Republic  as  depending,  in  an  eminent  degree,  on 
the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt  before  we  engage  in  any  war  :  *  *  * 
The  discharge  of  the  debt,  therefore,  is  vital  to  the  destinies  of  our  govern 
ment,  and  it  hangs  on  Mr.  Madison  and  yourself  alone.  We  shall  never  see 
another  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  making  all  other  objects 
subordinate  to  this.  Were  either  of  you  to  be  lost  to  the  public,  that  great 
hope  is  lost.  *  *  *  I  hope,  then,  you  will  abandon  entirely  the  idea  you 
expressed  to  me,  and  that  you  will  consider  the  eight  years  to  come  as  essential 
to  your  political  career.  I  should  certainly  consider  any  earlier  day  of  your 
retirement  as  the  most  inauspicious  day  our  new  government  has  ever  seen." 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  observed,  that  Gallatin  was  certainly  not  in  har 
mony  with  Jefferson,  in  his  opinions  of  the  usefulness  of  a  National  Bank, — 
for  he  was  a  financier  born ; — and  that  Madison  was  reputed  to  retain  the  old 
and  shallow  opinions  regarding  its  unconstitutionality,  which  he  had  ex 
pressed  twenty  years  before ! 

Robert  Smith,  whom  Madison  had  removed  from  the  Navy  to  the  De 
partment  of  State, — much  to  the  amazement  of  the  politiques  of  the  entire 
Union,  who  from  that  day  to  this  have  never  been  able  to  understand  the 
wisdom  or  the  propriety  of  a  President's  tolerating  any  official,  high  or  low, 
who  did  not  subscribe  to  his  own  partisan  creed, — at  the  stage  of  affairs  we 
have  now  reached,  threw  up  his  office.  And  to  the  chagrin  of  William  B. 
Giles,,  who  had  proved  himself  zealous  enough  in  the  Republican  cause, 
Monroe,  the  disappointed  rival  of  Madison  in  the  last  Presidential  contest, 
accepted  the  post  on  the  25th  of  November.  In  the  following  month,  we 
may  here  mention,  William  Pinkney,  who  had  been  minister  at  the  court  of 
London,  succeeded  Rodney  as  Attorney-general. 

The  Congressional  elections  resulted  favourably  to  the  Administration, 
although  there  were  symptoms  of  disaffection  manifested  by  the  Democratic 
party  in  some  portions  of  the  Union,  and  particularly,  as  we  shall  have 
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CHAP,    occasion   to   observe,  in   the  State  of  New  York.     And  the  Houses  were 
-  convened  by  proclamation  a  month  earlier  than  the  usual  time. 

'to  1817.  Many  changes,  both  in  the  Senate  and  amongst  the  Representatives,  had 
been  made.  Joseph  B.  Varnum.  formerly  Speaker  of  the  House,  now  sat  in 
the  other  House,  for  Massachusetts,  instead  of  that  too  stern  old  Roman, 
Timothy  Pickering ; — Hunter  and  Howell  were  sent  by  the  legislature  of 
Rhode  Island; — George  W.  Campbell  took  the  place  of  Whiteside,  from 
Tennessee  ; — and  George  M.  Bibb  appeared  in  the  room  of  Henry  Clay, 
who  had  been  returned  by  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Smith  of  Maryland, 
Giles  of  Virginia,  Bayard  of  Delaware,  Crawford  of  Georgia,  Lloyd  of 
Massachusetts,  and  several  other  party  leaders  of  renown,  were  still  found 
amongst  the  Senators. 

In  the  House,  there  sat  for  New  Hampshire  Josiah  Bartlett,  John  A. 
Harper,  George  Sullivan,  and  two  others ; — for  Vermont,  M.  Chittenden, 
James  Fisk,  Samuel  Shaw,  and  William  Strong; — for  Massachusetts,  Abijah 
Bigelow,  Elijah  Brigham,  Richard  Cutts,  J.  L.  Green,  Josiah  Quincy, 
William  Reed,  Ebenezer  Seaver,  Samuel  Taggart,  Laban  Wheaton,  with 
seven  others  ; — Elisha  R.  Potter,  and  Richard  S.  Jackson,  for  Rhode  Island  , 
— for  Connecticut,  James  Davenport,  Timothy  Pitkin,  Lewis  B.  Sturges, 
Benjamin  Talmadge,  and  three  of  lesser  note; — for  New  York,  Robert  L. 
Livingston,  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  William  Pauldmg,  Peter  B.  Porter,  Thomas 
Sammons,  Uri  Tracy,  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  and  eleven  besides  ; — for  New 
Jersey,  Adam  Boyd,  Lewis  Condit,  and  three  others  with  them  ; — for  Penn 
sylvania,  David  Bard,  William  Crawford,  William  Findley,  Adam  Seybert, 
John  Smilie,  with  thirteen  others  ; — for  Delaware,  Henry  M.  Ridgeley  ; — 
for  Maryland,  S.  Archer,  Joseph  Kent,  Philip  B.  Key,  Alexander  M'Kim, 
Robert  Wright,  and  four  others ; — for  Virginia,  which  did  not  so  often 
change  its  Representatives,  there  were  twenty-one  in  all,  the  most  prominent 
amongst  them  being,  James  Breckenridge,  Matthew  Clay,  John  Clopton, 
John  Dawson,  Hugh  Nelson,  Thomas  Newton,  John  Randolph,  and  John 
Smith ; — for  North  Carolina,  Willis  Alston,  William  S.  Blackledge,  Thomas 
Blount,  Nathaniel  Macon,  Lemuel  Sawyer,  and  six  others; — for  South 
Carolina,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Langdon  Cheves,  William  Lowndes,  and  five 
with  them,  whom  we  need  not  name  ; — for  Georgia,  William  W.  Bibb, 
George  M.  Troup,  and  three  others ; — for  Tennessee,  Felix  Grundy,  John 
Sevier,  and  another  ; — for  Kentucky,  Henry  Clay,  Joseph  Desha,  Richard 
M.  Johnson,  Samuel  M'Kee,  and  two  others; — for  Ohio,  Jeremiah  Morrow  ; 
— and  as  delegates,  George  Poindexter  from  Mississippi,  Shadrach  Bond 
from  Illinois,  Edward  Hamsted  from  Missouri,  with  two  others  from  Indiana 
and  Orleans  Territories. 

How  decidedly  in  favour  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy  the  House  was,  the 
election  of  Clay  as  Speaker,  by  seventy-five  votes,  against  thirty-five  given 
for  William  W.  Bibb,  who  was  of  the  more  moderate  school,  showed.  Nor 
did  this  less  reveal  the  influence  which  the  young  Senator  from  Kentucky 
had  acquired  in  his  party. 
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On  the  5th  of  November  the  Message  was  read.     Foreign  affairs  were    "HAP. 

still   of   necessity  the   most   conspicuous  of   the   subjects   it  treated  of.     It — 

reported  the  progress  of  the  coast  defences,  and  the  putting  of  part  of  the  to  isi?. 
gun-boats,  the  navy,  the  regulars,  and  the  militia,  into  active  use ;  the  latter 
in  Indiana  chiefly,  on  account  of  the  menacing  combination  of  the  Indians 
under  the  Shawanese  prophet  there.  It  asked  for  provisions  in  men,  ships, 
and  all  the  materials  of  warlike  preparations,  and  for  appropriations  suitable 
to  the  emergency.  Laws  to  regulate  the  mercantile  marine,  and  suppress 
smuggling,  were  also  called  for.  The  finances  were  said  to  be  in  a  favourable 
condition.  The  receipts  during  the  year  had  been  over  thirteen  and  a  half  mil 
lions  of  dollars,  which  had  enabled  the  government  to  meet  its  current  liabil 
ities,  including  interest;  and  to  cancel  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
public  debt.  In  conclusion  it  assured  the  Houses  of  the  President's  "  deep 
sense  of  the  crisis,"  and  his  confidence  in  a  happy  issue  from  it,  by  the  co-' 
operation  of  their  "  faithful  zeal,"  and  "  the  blessing  of  Heaven." 

Most  of  the  proceedings  of  the  session  will  require  full  notice  in  our  next 
Book ;  the  few  matters  of  domestic  interest,  which  are  of  sufficient  import 
ance  to  deserve  specific  mention,  will  find  a  place  here.  And  first  amongst 
them  stands  the  third  Census,  which,  taken  in  the  year  preceding,  was 
brought  before  Congress  now.  By  it,  there  appeared  an  increase  of  very 
nearly  two  millions,  in  the  total  population  of  the  Union,  beyond  the  numbers 
shown  by  the  foregoing  decennial  enumeration.  The  number  of  Free  Whites 
alone,  5,862,093  at  this  time,  exceeding  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States  in  1800,  by  545,516  !  The  number  of  Slaves  was  declared  to  be 
1,191,364;  and  of  all  others,  except  Indians  not  taxed,  186,446.  The  grand 
total  was,  7,239,903;  or,  as  another  statement  declares,  7,239,814. 

From  other  calculations  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  increase,  throughout 
the  Union,  was  thirty-three  and  four-tenths  per  cent.  The  highest  ratio  was 
of  course  observed  in  the  ultramontane  States,  which  increased  more  than 
cent,  per  cent.  In  the  old  States,  the  Middle  group,  including  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  District  ol 
Columbia,  attained  the  highest  ratio, — thirty-six  and  eight-tenths  per  cent. 
The  New  England  States  showed  a  ratio  of  nineteen  and  three-tenths  per 
cent.,  and  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  one  of  seventeen  and  eight-tenths  per 
cent.  Another  most  notable  fact,  containing  a  whole  world  of  promise  for  the 
future,  was  this, — whilst  the  free  whites  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
forty-five,  of  both  sexes,  were  2,225,768,  the  number  under  ten  years  of  age 
amounted  to  2,016,704 ! 

The  immediate  concern  of  the  Legislature  with  the  Census,  was  of  another 
kind  than  this  we  have  intimated.  The  presentation  of  the  Report  brought 
on  a  contest  between  the  different  sections  of  the  Union,  and  between  the 
two  Houses,  disclosing  those  divisions,  deeper  than  party  wars,  which  were 
continually  modifying  its  forms  and  proportions.  At  length  it  was  deter 
mined  that  the  ratio  of  representation  should  be  35,000 ;  which  would  add 
forty  members  to  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  secured  to  New  York 
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CHAP,  the  greatest  number,  to  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  the  next,  and  the  third 
• rank  to  Massachusetts, — thus  demonstrating,  at  this  early  period,  the  in 
to  isi7.  herently  greater  force  and  weight  of  the  free  commercial  States  of  the  North 
eastern  part  of  the  Union,  over  the  slave-holding  agricultural  States  of  the 
South. 

How  parties  now  strove  in  Congress,  in  the  State  legislatures,  and  wherever 
a  field  for  a  political  concours  could  be  found,  can  be  imagined.  Matters  had 
been  pushed  to  the  extremest  verge,  where  a  pacific  policy  terminates,  and  the 
appeal  to  arms  is  all  that  remains  for  a  government  as  a  solution  of  the  diffi 
culty  of  its  position.  We  cannot,  except  in  the  most  general  way,  intimate 
the  feverish  excitement  which  prevailed  in  that  class  of  politicians  which  car 
ried  into  affairs  of  greatest  moment  and  delicacy  the  rude  violence  of  the 
back-woodsmen,  and  thought  to  settle  every  dispute  between  nations  by  the 
same  process  which  was  resorted  to  in  those  frontier  settlements,  where  the 
loud  voice  and  the  big  frame,  the  strong  arm  and  the  rapid  eye,  made  a  man 
the  undisputed  despot  of  the  forest. 

On  the  other  hand  must  be  pictured  the  grave  apprehensions  of  the  men 
of  refinement  and  intelligence,  of  large  experience,  and  engaged  in  com 
mercial  transactions  of  great  magnitude  and  importance  to  the  country. 
These  men  knew  what  mischievous  results  had  followed  Jefferson's  Embargo  ; 
they  could  see  how,  step  by  step,  the  country  had  been  hurried  on  to  this 
perilous  crisis, — and  whilst  they  could  entertain  no  question  about  the  ulti 
mate  consequences  of  a  war  even  for  a  nation  so  full  of  buoyant  energy  and 
hope  as  theirs, — the  immediate  fruits  were,  they  well  knew,  not  such  as  would 
promote  its  advancement,  or  its  real  glory. 

Amongst  the  statesmen  at  the  head  of  the  government,  not  only  were  all  the 
passions  of  the  multitude,  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  thoughtful,  repre 
sented,  but  each  one  cherished  his  own  theory  of  hope  or  fear,  respecting 
the  imminent  struggle.  And  dissensions  already  existing,  were  stimulated 
and  made  uncontrollable,  and  the  evils  of  the  schisms  of  the  party  in  power 
exaggerated,  by  the  inevitable  re-action  on  the  many,  of  the  conduct  and 
feeling  of  the  few,  under  the  sway  of  the  general  agitation. 

Added  to  all  other  sources  of  disquiet,  the  next  Presidential  election  was 
approaching,  and  the  bustling  underlings,  whose  vital  element  is  political  in 
trigue,  began  to  show  themselves,  and  to  exert  an  influence,  not  of  the  hap 
piest  omen,  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  House.  Besides ; — if  Madison  did 
not  overcome  his  hesitancy  in  respect  of  declaring  war,  the  party  which  had 
carried  his  election  before,  and  on  which  he  must  depend  for  success  at  the 
next  contest,  (and  he  was  not  willing  that  his  Presidency  should  end  with  his 
first  term  of  office,)  would  desert  him ; — if  he  should  declare  war  he  must 
ask  Congress  to  make  provision  for  its  cost ; — and  if  he  should  re-impose  any 
of  the  taxes,  which  Jefferson  gloried  in  having  taken  off,  his  prospect  of  being 
re-elected  was  irretrievably  ruined. 

This  question  of  raising  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  war  that  was  deter 
mined  upon,  but  not  yet  declared,  was  one  of  no  small  difficulty.  Gallatin 
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was  in  favour  of  peace,  and  upon  him  devolved  the  task  of  providing  for  the    CHAP. 
charges  of  the  war.     His  personal  and  official  connexions  would  not  allow  - 
him  to  he  very  distinct  in  the  avowal  of  his  private  views,  and  he  could  not  "' 
pretend  to  be  very  hearty  in  his  co-operation  with  those  in  whose  opinions 
he  did  not  share.     And  after  all,  under  the  circumstances,  both  political  and 
commercial,  in  which  the  United  States  then  were,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter 
to  devise  a  method  of  raising  any  sum,  beyond  what  was  just  sufficient  to  meet 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government. 

But  here  was  the  army.,  increased  by  the  enlistment  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  to  find  money  for  ;  here  were  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  or  as  many 
within  that  limit  as  could  be  obtained,  to  be  equipped  and  supported ;  here 
was  a  share  in  the  cost  of  furnishing  and  organizing  a  hundred  thousand 
militia  men ;  here  were  the  commissioning  of  the  existing  frigates,  and  the 
building  of  others  ;  not  to  mention  Jefferson's  gun-boats,  and  the  fortifica 
tions  at  the  various  ports  and  harbours,  which  he  did  not  approve ; — and  it 
was  all  to  be  done  at  once,  for  Jefferson,  who  was  the  real  author  of  the  ne 
cessity  for  these  armaments,  had  taken  no  step  towards  preparing  them,  but 
had  sold  the  navy,  disbanded  the  army,  and  declaimed  against  both  as  Fe 
deralist  and  monocratic  pit-falls,  for  the  destruction  of  the  liberty  of  the 
country, — had  cut  down  the  income  cf  the  country,  and  rendered  every 
financial  expedient,  except  the  taxation  of  imports,  which  he  did  his  best  to 
discourage  and  reduce,  an  impossibility. 

Gallatin's  first  rough  draft  of  his  scheme  of  "  Ways  and  Means  "  was  not 
unpromising,  although  it  did  hint  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  some  inter 
nal  taxes.  But  when  he  finally  announced  his  plans  he  could  suggest  nothing 
better  than  a  loan,  an  increase  of  the  duties  on  importations,  with  a  direct  tax, 
a  stamp  tax,  and  several  others  after  the  fashion  of  licences,  excise,  and 
assessed  taxes. 

Ingersoll  says,  in  his  story  of  the  Second  War, — "  The  incongruity  between 
appropriations  and  provision  for  them  by  taxation  was  such,  that  without  a 
cent  to  be  raised  by  taxes,  [according  to  the  notions  of  the  party,]  more  than 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  army,  and  nearly  two 
million  seven  hundred  thousand  for  the  navy,  when  the  income  by  customs 
for  1811  did  not  exceed  thirteen  millions,  and  that  of  1812  was  only  about 
nine  millions  and  a  half.  All  modern  wars  are  carried  on  in  part  by  loans, 
but  loans  secured  by  taxes.  Our  war  was  to  be  sustained  by  borrowed  money 
without  taxes,  at  any  rate  till  after  the  Presidential  election" 

The  sum  of  what,  in  the  end,  was  actually  done  was  this  : — a  loan  of  eleven 
millions  was  authorized,  and  as  it  did  not  fill  up  very  rapidly,  the  issue  of 
five  millions  of  treasury  notes  was  directed,  and  the  impost  was  doubled ! 
There  was  no  other  security  for  notes  and  loans,  as  Ingersoll  remarks,  "  than 
the  surplus  of  the  eight  millions  a  year  therefor  pledged,  by  way  of  sinking 
fund,  to  redeem  the  national  debt,  then  amounting  to  fifty-five  millions  of 
dollars."  And  these  "  were  the  only  Acts  of  the  War-declaring  Congress  for 
invigorating  the  money-sinew  of  war  !  " 
VOL.  M.  4  F 
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CH^AP.        I'Q  make  this  picture  of  the  financial  preparations  and  provisions  for  the 

A~nTso9  war    comP^et°7  it   only   remains    to   be   related,  that   at   the   time   when    the 

to  isi7.    doubled  impost  was   debated   and  voted  as  one  source  of  additional  income, 

the  Non-importation  Act,  in  respect  of  Great  Britain,  was  in   force,  and  it 

was  followed  by  an  Embargo  on  the  ships  of  the  United  States,  to  continue 

for  ninety  days  ! 

We  cannot  but  ascribe  to  Jefferson  the  prevention  of  the  disruption  of 
Madison's  cabinet,  during  this  trying  period.  He  undoubtedly  exerted 
himself  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  there,  almost  as  strenuously  as  he  had 
laboured  to  bring  about  the  war,  which  was  in  great  part  the  cause  of  those 
iars,  the  din  of  which  was  at  times  heard  above  that  of  the  mighty  movements 
going  on  around. 

"The  late  misunderstandings  at  Washington,"  he  assured  Monroe,  in 
May,  1811,  "  have  been  a  subject  of  real  concern  to  me."  In  the  succeeding 
October,  he  wrote  to  General  Dearborne,  —  "  The  friends  we  left  behind  us 
have  fallen  out  by  the  way.  I  sincerely  lament  it,  because  I  sincerely  esteem 
them  all,  and  because  it  multiplies  schisms,  where  harmony  is  safety.  As  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  however,  it  has  made  no  sensible  impression 
against  the  government." 

What  were  the  feelings  with  which  he  saw  the  more  marked  and  out 
spoken  disunion,  produced  by  the  carrying  out  of  his  own  policy,  in  the 
country,  we  can  readily  conceive.  And  we  may  perhaps  quote  from  his 
letters,  when  we  take  up  the  other  portions  of  our  narrative  of  this  period. 
But  we  must  call  our  readers'  attention  to  one  point  of  great  interest  and 
moment,  in  the  shifting  and  change  in  party  schemes  and  projects  which 
now  went  on. 

Both  the  Democrats  and  Federalists,  in  general,  subscribed  to  the  aspira 
tions  expressed  by  Washington  and  Jefferson  alike,  —  that  the  United  States 
might  be  a  self-sufficing  nation.  The  opinion  was  variously  modified  by  the 
extreme  partisans  on  either  side  ;  but  the  New  Englanders,  notwithstanding 
their  commercial  relations  with  all  the  world,  held  this  dogma  as  firmly,  in 
general,  as  did  the  most  bigoted  Republicans  of  the  South  or  West.  It 
happened,  however,  that  Federalists  and  Democrats  alike  held,  with  still 
more  intense  "  faith,"  other  principles,  which  though  properly  applicable 
only  to  the  foreign  connexions  of  their  country,  actually  exercised  a  most 
potent  control  over  the  domestic  policy  of  the  several  parties.  It  was  no 
idle  expression  of  Jefferson,  which  classified  the  citizens  of  the  Union  as 
Gallomen  and  Anglomen.  They  were,  in  fact,  divided  by  a  very  clear  and 
broad  line,  into  such  as  retained  and  cherished  feelings  of  friendliness,  if  not 
of  reverence,  for  the  Father-land  ;  and  such  as  regarded  it  with  abhorrence, 
and  attached  themselves  to  France.  Both  parties,  further,  professed  to 
consider  "  neutrality  "  the  only  wise  attitude  for  a  country  and  a  people  like 
theirs,  in  respect  of  the  public  contests  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  ;  but 
the  Federalists  did  really  mean  to  be  "  neutral,"  their  opponents  meant  to  be 
treated  as  neutrals,  but  to  aid  France.  And  it  was  out  of  these  principles, 
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that  the  distinctive  features  in  the  national  policy  of  the  two  parties, — the    CHAP. 
State-sovereignty  men  and  the  Confederation-sovereignty  men, — grew. 

How  Federalism  fell  before  the  superior  energy  and  address  of  Jefferson,  to  is  17. 
has,  at  befitting  length,  been  shown.  We  have  also  shown,  though  without 
such  notification  of  the  successive  stages  of  the  progress,  how  Democracy, 
or  Republicanism,  from  being  a  "  positive  "  political  creed  or  "  platform," 
was  changed  into  a  system  of  negations, — beginning  with  the  repudiation  of 
Federalism,  and  ending  with  the  repudiation  of  all  that  seemed  to  have  been 
derived,  by  how  circuitous  or  long  a  channel  soever,  from  Great  Britain. 
And  we  have  at  times  reminded  our  readers  that  this  scheme  must  come 
to  an  end;  less  speedily,  perhaps,  than  its  vanquished  rival  did,  but  as 
surely. 

At  this  very  season,  and  springing  out  of  the  insolence  of  the  success  of 
the  Democratic  party,  the  commencement  of  its  fall  may  be  discerned.  And 
the  man  who  was  most  prominent  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  change  was 
Henry  Clay.  Calhoun  too  assisted,  and  so  did  many  others,  who  little 
knew  what  they  were  labouring  at,  or  what  upshot  their  work  would  have. 
Neither  could  we,  from  what  lias  already  occurred,  merely,  forecast  the 
consequences  we  speak  of.  But  ere  our  history  of  many  years  has  been  told, 
it  will  appear,  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  clearly-defined  policy, 
— like  that  of  Jefferson's  Democrats,  hostile  to  England,  and  as  to  the  war, 
more  impetuous,  more  daring,  than  any  of  them ; — like  that  of  the  Feder 
alists,  bent  upon  securing  for  their  country  the  dignity,  which  an  armament, 
naval  and  military,  in  some  degree  commensurate  with  its  wealth  and  im-  ' 
portance,  alone  could  procure : — unlike  both,  in  that  they  first  seem  to  have 
grasped  the  true  idea  of  the  Independence  of  America,  and  that  they 
assuredly,  first  of  all,  set  themselves  to  realize  that  idea,  and  took,  whilst 
they  claimed,  that  place  amongst  the  nations  for  their  country,  which  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  the  subsequent  achievements  of  the  people  in  the 
conflicts  of  peace,  foreshadowed  as  reserved  for  it. 

"  George  Clinton,  the  venerable  Vice-president,  for  so  many  years  the 
leader  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  State  of  New  York,  died  at  Washing 
ton,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1812,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  His  place  as 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  had  been  previously  filled  by  the  election  of 
William  H.  Crawford,  as  president  pro  tern" 

On  the  18th  of  May,  Madison  having  proved  pliant  to  the  demands  of 
the  leaders  of  the  new  party,  a  caucus  of  eighty-two  Republican  members 
of  Congress  was  held  at  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candi 
dates  for  the  next  Presidential  election.  There  was  just  sufficient  doubt 
respecting  the  constitutionality  of  this  plan,  that  the  members  who  were 
assembled  recited  with  new  unction  the  old  formal  profession  of  the 
individual  nature  of  the  nominations  ;  and,  contented  with  that  avowal, 
constituted  themselves  forthwith  into  a  centre  of  electioneering  agency  and 
activity,  and  established  a  sort  of  corresponding  committee  in  every  State  of 
the  Union  ! 

4  F  2 
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CHAP.        Madison  was,  of  course,  unanimously  chosen  for  re-election,  as  President. 
-  For  Vice-president,  John  Langdon,  of   New   Hampshire,   was  nominated ; 
to  1817.    but  as  he  declined  the  honour  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  another  meet 
ing  was  held  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  Elbridge  Gerry,  whom  weight  of  years 
did  not  deter  from  undertaking  the  un-exciting  tasks  of  the  Vice-presidency, 
was  selected. 

"  The  nomination  by  a  caucus  of  members  of  Congress  had  become  odious 
to  many."  It  was  well  for  the  Federalists  that  they  were  riot  the  originators 
of  this  plan.  But,  to  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  this  dictation  by  one 
branch  of  the  national  government,  and  also  to  secure  if  they  could  a  Presi 
dent  whom  they  might  have  confidence  in,  on  May  the  29th,  "  a  majority  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  New  York  legislature,  but  against  the  urgent 
remonstrances  of  the  minority,"  nominated  Dewitt  Clinton  as  Madison's  suc 
cessor. 

He  was  then,  says  Sullivan,  "a  person  of  distinction  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  had  expressed  his  detestation  of  mobocracy,  and  had  been  repri 
manded  for  it  in  a  government  paper.  Although  he  had  been  ranked  with 
the  Jeffersonian  school,  yet,  as  he  had  indicated  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Madison,  it  was  hoped  that  he  might  be  elected  President. 
Any  man  that  could  have  been  elected  would  have  been  thought  by  the  Fe 
deralists  preferable  to  Mr.  Madison.  [The  Federalists  must  not  wonder  at 
their  failure  and  extinction.  And  history  will  righteously  attribute  to  them 
their  quota  of  the  guilt  of  that  mischievous  tyranny  of  party,  under  which 
the  best  hopes  of  their  country  have  languished.]  This  party  was  willing  to 
combine  with  any  portion  of  the  citizens,  who  were  willing  to  withdraw  from 
the  support  of  that  gentleman.  They  felt  that  any  change  must  be  for  the 
better. 

"  Measures  were  taken  to  hold  a  convention  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
the  month  of  September,  1812."  "This  convention  continued  three  days. 
It  resolved  on  supporting  Dewitt  Clinton,  as  the  best  chance  of  defeating  Mr. 
Madison's  election.  This  measure  was  adopted  with  reluctance  by  some  who 
were  present.  They  could  not  overcome  the  repugnance  which  they  felt  to 
supporting  Mr.  Clinton ;  there  were  others  who  feared  that  he  had  not 
strength  and  popularity  enough,  in  his  own  State,  to  be  successful.  A  large 
majority  of  the  convention,  however,  determined  on  making  the  proper  effort 
to  elect  him.  All  the  New  England  States,  (except  Vermont,)  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana,  voted  for  Mr.  Clinton  ;  and 
five  votes  out  of  eleven  in  Maryland  were  given  for  him  ; — eighty-nine  in  all. 
Mr.  Madison  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight;  making  a  difference  of 
thirty-nine.  But  the  Pennsylvania  votes  (twenty-one  in  number)  having 
been  rejected,  the  majority  was  reduced  to  eighteen." 

Clinton's  biographer  informs  us  further,  that — "  in  permitting  himself  to 
be  used  as  a  candidate,  Clinton  exposed  himself  to  great  obloquy.  Two  dif 
ferent  parties  were  interested  in  misrepresenting  his  views  and  opinions. 
The  supporters  of  Madison,  on  the  one  hand,  were  anxious  that  Clinton 
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should  be  represented  as  an  opponent  of  the  war  ;  believing  that  they  would  CHAP. 
thus  lessen  his  popularity,  and  diminish  the  vote  for  him  as  President.  The  ^-^ 
Federal  party,  on  the  other  hand,  were  willing  to  consider  him  not  opposed  to  isi?. 
to  the  war,  as  by  this  they  might  consistently  vote  for  him,  and  obtain  an 
opportunity  for  distracting  the  ranks  of  their  ancient  opponents.  He  was 
even  strongly  urged  to  declare  himself  upon  this  point ;  and  had  he  given 
the  least  encouragement  to  a  report  that  he  was  the  opponent  of  the  war,  he 
might  have  secured  the  almost  undivided  support  of  the  Federal  party. 
This  would  probably  have  secured  his  election,  for  that  party  was  still 
strong  and  well  organized.  Into  the  latter  plan,  Clinton  declined  to  enter ; 
and  thus,  if  he  may  have  received  the  vote  of  a  few  Federalists,  he  derived 
no  aid  from  them,  as  a  party,  except  in  the  Eastern  States,  where  he  was 
chosen  as  the  least  of  two  evils.  His  decision  on  this  point  left  a  feeling  of 
animosity,  in  the  minds  of  many  distinguished  opponents  of  the  Adminis 
tration,  which  arrayed  them,  ever  after,  with  whatever  party  sought  the 
downfal  of  Clinton." 

More  satisfactory  is  the  following  passage,  from  the  same  source.  "  This 
was  the  first  attempt  to  put  down  the  Caucus  system,  which  has  been  followed 
by  the  very  method  of  Conventions,  that  was  adopted  by  the  friends  of 
Clinton ;  and  although  he,  for  a  time,  became  the  sacrifice  of  the  new  prin 
ciple  ;  it  has,  notwithstanding,  been  triumphant,  and  is  now  universally  ad 
mitted  to  be  pre-eminently  republican." 

Jared  Ingersoll,  we  must  add,  was  selected  by  the  Committee,  as  their 
candidate  for  the  Vice-presidency. 

"  The  contest  which  ensued  was  unusually  animated  in  the  Eastern  and 
in  some  of  the  Middle  States  ;  but  in  the  South  and  West,  only  a  public 
opposition  was  offered  to  the  Adrninistration-electoral-tickets."  The  result 
of  the  voting  was,  as  might  be  anticipated  in  this  case,  the  return  of  Madison 
and  Gerry.  The  former  received  all  the  votes  of  Vermont,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  New  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio,  and  six  out  of  the  eleven  of  Maryland;  in  all,  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  votes.  Gerry  received,  in  addition  to  these,  one  vote  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  two  from  Massachusetts ;  a  hundred  and  thirty-one  in  all. 

For  the  defeated  candidates,  there  were  given  the  votes  of  New  Hamp 
shire,  (except  one,  diverted  from  Ingersoll  to  Gerry,)  Massachusetts,  (with 
the  exception  of  two  given  to  Gerry  for  Vice-president,)  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  with  five  out  of  the 
eleven  of  Maryland ;  so  that  Clinton  received,  in  all,  eighty-nine,  and 
Ingersoll  eighty-six  votes  ;  and  there  were  no  "  scattering  "  votes  on  this 
occasion. 

When  Congress  met  for  its  short  concluding  session,  the  only  change 
observable  in  it  was  the  presence  of  James  Brown  and  Allen  B.  Magruder, 
as  Senators  from  Louisiana,  and  of  Thomas  B.  Robertson,  as  Representative. 
And  on  November  the  4th,  Madison  sent  them  his  annual  Message. 

He   adroitly  prefaced  the  statement  of  military  disaster  he  had  to  tell,  by 
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c  H^A  P.  inviting  the  attention  of  the  Houses,  "  to  the  Providential  favours  which  our 
—  country  has  experienced  in  the  unusual  degree  of  health  dispensed  to  its  in 
to  m?.  habitants,  and  to  the  rich  abundance  with  which  the  earth  has  rewarded  the 
labours  bestowed  on  it.  In  the  successful  cultivation  of  other  branches  of 
industry,"  he  continued,  "  and  in  the  progress  of  general  improvement 
favourable  to  the  national  prosperity,  there  is  just  occasion,  also,  for  our 
mutual  congratulations  and  thankfulness."  And  after  reciting  that  story, 
and  putting  the  whole  condition  of  foreign  affairs  into  the  best  light  he  could 
for  his  own  repute,  he  recommended,  urgently,  that  new  inducements  should 
be  offered  to  the  private  soldiers  to  enter  and  keep  in  the  army, — popular 
enthusiasm  respecting  the  war  being  at  that  point. 

Complaint  was  also  made  of  the  insufficient  arrangements  for  officering  and 
commanding  the  army;  the  standing  complaint  about  the  militia  was  re 
peated  ;  some  fresh  attention  to  the  Navigation  Laws  was  pronounced  de 
sirable  ;  an  unexpected  help  to  the  revenue  was  announced  in  consequence  of 
the  arrival  of  some  American  vessels  ''  laden  with  British  manufactures," 
which  had  come  to  port  "  under  the  erroneous  impression,  that  the  Non-im 
portation  Act  would  immediately  cease  to  operate;"  receipts  to  the  amount 
of  sixteen  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  including  part  of  the  loan  formerly 
authorized,  are  acknowledged,  and  the  paying  off  of  three  millions  more  of 
the  old  debt  was  also  recorded;  and  with  a  very  declamatory  peroration  on 
the  subject  of  the  war,  this  unusually  long  Message  closed. 

The  business  of  the  session,  as  far  as  it  concerns  us  now,  is  thus  summarily 
related  by  one  of  the  historians  of  Madison's  Administration.  "  Various  laws 
were  enacted  relating  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  providing  for  the  means 
requisite  to  carry  on  the  war.  Four  ships  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  six 
sloops  of  war,  were  authorized  to  be  constructed.  On  the  8th  of  February, 
1813,  a  law  was  passed,  providing  for  a  loan  of  sixteen  millions  of  dollars; 
and  authority  was  subsequently  given  to  issue  five  millions  in  treasury  notes, 
making  altogether,  including  the  loan  of  eleven  millions  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  March  the  14th,  1812,  and  the  five  millions  of  treasury  notes  issued  by 
the  Act  of  the  30th  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  the  gross  sum  of  thirty-seven 
millions  of  dollars  borrowed  by  this  Congress  for  the  prosecution  of  hos 
tilities,  without  providing  for  the  redemption  of  the  debt  by  the  imposition 
of  additional  taxes,  as  desired  by  Mr.  Cheves,  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  and  other  proper  advocates  of  the  war. 

"  The  loan  of  sixteen  millions  was  promptly  taken,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms ;  seven  millions  of  the  sum  was  subscribed  by  Stephen  Girard  and 
David  Parish,  and  two  millions  by  John  Jacob  Astor  ; — all  three  of  whom 
were  adopted  citizens  :  and  the  remaining  seven  millions  were  taken  by  banks 
and  individuals,  mostly  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  The  Federalists 
exerted  themselves  for  the  most  part  successfully  to  prevent  any  portion  of 
the  loan  from  being  taken  in  the  New  England  States. 

"  Laws  were  likewise  passed  at  this  session  for  the  increase  of  the  army, 
and  its  more  effective  organization,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  vaccination, 
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generally,  amongst  the  people,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  small-    CHAP. 

pox  in  the  army.     The  session  continued  until  the  3rd  of  March,  1813,  when  '. 

the  terms  of  members  expired."  to  isi?.09 

One  matter  which  Madison  had  referred  to  in  his  Message,  the  goods 
imported  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  after  the  declaration  of  war,  which 
had  been  seized,  under  the  Non-importation  Act, — on  this  matter,  and  prin 
cipally  through  the  exertions  of  Cheves,  of  South  Carolina,  a  highly  import 
ant  bill  was  passed.  By  this,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  directed  to 
remit  the  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  &c.,  which  the  owners  of  the  goods 
had  incurred  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  cancel  the  merchants'  bonds  given  for 
those  goods.  Notwithstanding  a  most  vigorous  resistance  by  the  Demo 
cratic  members,  this  bill  passed  by  the  close  vote  of  sixty-four  to  sixty-one. 

Calhoun  distinguished  himself  by  his  speech  on  this  bill ;  and  in  the 
course  of  it  he  said, — "  At  the  end  of  last  session  I  recommended  high 
duties,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Non-importation  Act.  Under  that  system,  the 
quantity  of  goods  imported  would  not  have  been  greater  than  it  now  is, 
but  your  Treasury  would  have  been  in  a  much  better  condition;  nor  should 
we  have  had  the  present  contest  about  extra  profits;  they  would  have  passed 
into  the  Treasury  in  the  shape  of  duties.  High  duties  have  no  pernicious 
effects,  and  they  are  consistent  with  the  genius  of  the  people  and  the  institu 
tions  of  the  country." 

The  ceremony  of  administering  the  oath  to  the  re-elected  President,  to 
whom  Monroe  was  already  talked  of  as  a  successor,"  took  place  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1813,  at  the  Capitol,  amidst  a  much  more  numerous  concourse  of 
people  than  customarily  assembled  on  those  occasions, — the  critical  position 
of  public  affairs,  and  the  height  to  which  parly  feeling  now  ran,  contributing 
to  make  the  inauguration  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Union  a  more  than 
commonly  interesting  spectacle.  Some  curiosity  must  have  been  felt,  too, 
respecting  his  Address,  upon  which  depended  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  those 
who  were  gratified  by  the  war,  and  those  who  abominated  it,  alike. 

This  Address  was  in  substance  a  declamatory  vindication  of  the  war,  and 
contained  only  the  following  passage  requiring  notice  here.  "  Our  nation 
is  in  number  more  than  half  that  of  the  British  Isles.  It  is  composed  of  a 
brave,  a  free,  a  virtuous,  and  an  intelligent  people.  Our  country  abounds 
in  the  necessaries,  the  arts,  and  the  comforts  of  life.  A  general  prosperity  is 
visible  in  the  public  countenance.  The  means  employed  by  the  British 
cabinet  to  undermine  it,  have  recoiled  on  themselves ;  have  given  to  our 
national  faculties  a  more  rapid  development;  and,  draining  or  diverting  the 
precious  metals  from  British  circulation  and  British  vaults,  have  poured 
them  into  those  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  propitious  consideration,  that 
an  unavoidable  war  should  have  found  this  seasonable  facility  for  the  contri 
butions  required  to  support  it." 

During  the  winter  several  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  cabinet.  So 
many  complaints  of  the  inefficiency  of  some  of  the  members  had  been  made, 
that  they  resigned.  These  resignations  were  accepted,  and  on  the  12th  of 
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CHAP.    January,  1813,  William  Jones,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  Secretary  of 

-  the  Navy,  in  the  place  of  Paul  Hamilton  ;  and  General  Armstrong,  late  minis- 

AtoDi3i7°9  ter  to  France,  succeeded  Doctor  Eustis,  as  the  head  of  the  War  Department. 

The  new  Secretaries  had  each  been  engaged  in  that  branch  of  the  service 

which  they  were  now  called  to  superintend. 

The  Legislature  was  summoned,  as  was  most  desirable  at  such  a  time,  for 
an  extra  session,  to  commence  upon  the  24th  of  May ;  and  upon  that  day, 
the  Thirteenth,  or  War  Congress,  met  at  Washington. 

New  Hampshire  sent  to  the  Senate  now,  for  the  first  time,  Jeremiah  Mason  ; 
and  to  the  House,  Daniel  Webster,  and  four  beside  him  who  had  not  been 
there  in  the  twelfth  Congress.  For  Vermont,  there  appeared  four  new  Re 
presentatives,  William  C.  Bradley  one  of  them.  Christopher  Gore  came  as 
a  new  Senator  from  Massachusetts ;  and  Cyrus  King,  Timothy  Pickering, 
John  Reed,  Artemas  Ward,  and  nine  others,  as  new  Representatives.  Con 
necticut  spoke  by  one  new  Senator,  but  made  no  change  in  her  members  of 
the  other  House.  Rufus  King  came  a  second  time,  as  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  representation  of  which  was  recruited  by  Jonathan  Fisk,  Egbert 
Benson,  Thomas  B.  Grosvenor,  John  W.  Taylor,  and  nineteen  others. 
James  Schureman  came  again  from  New  Jersey,  and  with  him  three  new 
Representatives.  Pennsylvania  sent  a  fresh  Senator,  and  as  untried  mem 
bers  of  the  House,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  John  Rea,  and  ten  others.  A  fresh 
Senator  also  appeared  from  Delaware,  and  afresh  Representative.  Maryland 
sent  to  the  Senate  now  a  man  untried  in  Congress,  and  three  such  to  the 
House.  As  new  Representatives,  there  came  from  Virginia  John  G.  Jackson, 
John  W.  Eppes,  and  four  more.  David  Stone  was  deputed  by  the  legislature 
of  North  Carolina,  for  the  first  time  now,  and  by  the  people,  John  Culpeper, 
and  four  with  him.  Five  new  Representatives  came  from  South  Carolina. 
Georgia  sent  William  W.  Bibb  and  William  B.  Bullock,  both  new  to  the 
Senate,  and  to  the  House  two  others.  Louisiana  also  replaced  one  of  its  old 
Senators  by  a  new  one  ;  and  Tennessee,  three  Representatives.  Kentucky 
sent  a  new  Senator,  and  William  P.  Duval  and  four  others  new  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Ohio  promoted  Morrow  to  the  Senate,  and 
found  six  new  men  for  the  other  House.  And  Lattimore  was  sent  by  the 
Mississippi  Territory  once  more.  Henry  Clay  was  again  elected  as  Speaker 
to  the  House,  but  now  in  opposition  to  Timothy  Pitkin. 

Madison's  Message  consisted  chiefly  of  a  resum£  of  the  phases  of  the  war, 
but  it  held  out  hopes  of  a  restoration  of  peace,  and  gave  an  account  of  the 
finances  of  the  country  that  was  somewhat  reassuring,  although  it  was  certain 
that  there  was  more  to  be  said  upon  that  part  of  the  subject  than  the  Presi 
dent  could  or  dared  say.  The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  during  the  preced 
ing  six  months,  from  all  sources,  loans  and  treasury  notes  included,  were  fifteen 
millions  four  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  dollars.  The  expenditure  during 
the  same  period  amounted  to  fifteen  millions  nine  hundred  and  twenty  thou 
sand  dollars.  Nevertheless,  they  started  for  the  next  half  year  with  one 
trillion  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  dollars  in  the  Treasury. 
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Altogether,  however,  nothing  remained  but  to  state  the  real  difficulty  which    c  H  A  P. 

pressed  upon  the  government.     So  he  added,  after  a  further  exposition  of il 

the  prospects  for  the  year; — "This  view  of  our  finances,  whilst  it  shows  ^isi?.' 
that  due  provision  has  been  made  for  the  expenses  of  the  current  year, 
shows  at  the  same  time,  by  the  limited  amount  of  the  actual  revenue,  and  the 
dependence  on  loans,  the  necessity  of  providing  more  adequately  for  the 
future  supplies  of  the  Treasury.  This  can  be  best  done  by  a  well-digested 
system  of  internal  revenue,  in  aid  of  existing  sources  ;  which  will  have  the 
effect,  both  of  abridging  the  amount  of  necessary  loans,  and  on  that  account, 
as  well  as  by  placing  the  public  credit  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis,  of  im 
proving  the  terms  on  which  loans  may  be  obtained." 

"  In  recommending  to  the  national  Legislature  this  resort  to  additional 
taxes,  I  feel  great  satisfaction  in  the  assurance,  that  our  constituents,  who 
have  already  displayed  so  much  zeal  and  firmness  in  the  cause  of  their 
country,  will  cheerfully  give  every  other  proof  of  their  patriotism,  which  it 
calls  for.  Happily,  no  people,  with  local  and  transitory  exceptions  never  to  be 
wholly  avoided,  are  more  able  than  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  spare  for 
the  public  wants  a  portion  of  their  private  means  ;  whether  regard  be  had  to 
the  ordinary  profits  of  industry,  or  the  ordinary  price  of  subsistence  in  our 
country,  compared  with  those  of  any  other.  And  in  no  case  could  stronger 
reasons  be  felt  for  yielding  the  requisite  contributions. 

"  By  rendering  the  public  resources  certain,  and  commensurate  to  the 
public  exigencies,  the  constituted  authorities  will  be  able  to  prosecute  the 
war  the  more  rapidly  to  its  proper  issue ;  every  hostile  hope,  founded  on  a 
calculated  failure  of  our  resources,  will  be  cut  off;  and  by  adding  to  the 
evidences  of  bravery  and  skill,  in  combats  on  the  ocean  and  the  land,  an 
alacrity  in  supplying  the  treasure  necessary  to  give  them  their  fullest  effect, 
and  thus  demonstrating  to  the  world  the  public  energy  which  our  political 
institutions  combine  with  the  personal  liberty  distinguishing  them,  the  best 
security  will  be  provided  against  future  enterprises  on  the  rights  or  the  peace 
of  the  nation." 

"  Notwithstanding  the  numerical  majority  of  the  Administration,  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  was  so  large,"  says  one  historian  of  Madison's 
Presidencies,  "it  was  not  always  to  be  counted  on,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
Democratic  friends  of  Mr.  Clinton  were  so  deeply  chagrined,  on  account  of 
the  result  of  the  late  Presidential  election,  that  they  laboured,  either  by 
opposing  the  nominations,  or  otherwise,  to  embarrass  the  proceedings  of  the 
Executive.  Messrs.  Adams  and  Bayard  [nominated  with  Albert  Gallatin 
as  ambassadors  to  St.  Petersburg,  as  will  be  seen  Avhen  we  relate  tlie  history 
of  the  war,]  were  promptly  confirmed  ;  but  a  vigorous  opposition,  was  made 
to  Mr.  G  alia  tin,  on  the  ground  that  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  Envoy  Extraordinary  could  not  be  united  in  the  same  person.  He  was 
at  first  rejected  by  a  vote  of  eighteen  to  seventeen  ;  but  having  subsequently 
resigned  the  Secretaryship,  he  was  confirmed.  Captain  Jones,  of  the  Navy 
department,  performed  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  connexion 
VOL.  ii.  4  a 
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CH^AP.    with  those  rightfully  devolving  on  him,  till  the  9th  of  February,  1814,  when 
-  •  'George  W.  Campbell,  of  Tennessee,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

to  isir.    in  the  place  of  Mr.  Gallatin." 

"  Several  other  nominations  made  by  President  Madison  were  rejected  at 
this  session,  by  the  votes  of  the  Clintonian  and  Federal  Senators.  Among 
others  was  that  of  Jonathan  Russell,  as  minister  to  Sweden  ;  which  was 
negatived  on  the  most  absurd  pretences — the  declaration  of  war  being  attri 
buted  to  his  counsel  and  advice.  During  the  whole  controversy  he  stood 
firmly  by  his  country,"  says  our  patriotic  author,  "it  is  true;  but  he  ever 
manifested  a  conciliatory  spirit  when  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
patriotism." 

"  Most  of  the  time  of  Congress,  during  this  extra  session,"  this  writer 
continues,  "  was  spent  in  perfecting  and  passing  laws  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  national  finances  from  embarrassment.  Measures  which,  it  was 
feared,  would  not  be  popular,  and  therefore  were  not  urged  during  the  Pre 
sidential  canvass,  [this  statement,  by  a  panegyrical  partisan,  must  be  observed 
by  those  who  would  estimate  the  weight  of  some  of  our  remarks  in  an  earlier- 
page  ;]  were  now,  from  necessity,  adopted.  The  existing  duties  on  imports 
were  doubled,  and  the  assessment  and  collection  of  direct  taxes  and  internal 
duties  were  also  provided  for." 

This  was  in  fact  Gallatin's  scheme,  which  had  been  rejected  before,  for 
Madison,  we  are  told,  "  was  of  opinion  that  the  people  would  not  take  war 
and  taxation  together,"  and  so  the  mention  of  the  unpalatable  part  of  the 
foreign  policy — the  paying  for  the  gratification  of  a  rupture  with  Great 
Britain, — was  judiciously  suppressed,  until  the  possession  of  the  Chair  for 
another  term  of  four  years  was  secured.  Then,  since  there  was  no  other  way 
practicable,  by  the  means  that  had  been  scouted  before,  it  was  proposed 
"  to  raise  an  annual  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  the  ordinary  expenses  of  govern 
ment,  and  the  interest  of  such  sums  as  it  would  become  necessary  to  borrow; 
and  to  support  the  war  by  a  series  of  loans." 

Accordingly,  Acts  were  passed  imposing  duties  on  refined  sugars,  salt, 
carriages,  auction  sales,  licences  for  distillers,  and  for  retailing  wine,  spirit, 
and  foreign  goods,  with  stamp  duties  on  Bank  notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  and 
other  notes  ;  (which  were  expected  to  produce  two  million  dollars  yearly ;) 
and  a  direct  tax  on  houses,  lands,  and  slaves,  at  their  assessed  value,  amount 
ing  to  three  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  But  the  advantages  expected  from 
this  resumption  of  the  system  of  internal  taxation,  which  Jefferson  had  so 
earnestly  denounced,  could  not  be  enjoyed  before  the  following  year ;  and 
for  the  current  year,  another  loan  of  seven  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  was 
authorized. 

The  Treasury  Notes,  five  millions  of  which  had  been  issued,  were,  however, 
at  a  great  discount ;  and  although  the  former  loan  had  been  taken  at  par,  for 
six  per  cent,  stock,  this  second  loan,  apparently  taken  at  the  same  rate,  was 
all  paid  in  depreciated  currency.  The  finances  were,  in  fact,  in  a  terrible 
state  of  embarrassment.  The  banks  had  suspended  specie  payments,  except- 
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ing  a  few  in  New  England.      The   demands   upon   the   Treasury  had   far    CHAP. 
exceeded  what  had  been  anticipated ;  and  when  the  militia  was  called  out,  - 
they  all,  but  particularly  those  of  the  Middle  States,  were  found  insufficiently    toisi?. 
clothed  and  equipped  in  every  respect.    The  regular  army,  too,  was  deficient 
both  in  blankets  and  clothing   for  the   soldiers,  owing  to  the  prohibition  of 
importations  from  Britain,  and  the  incapability  of  the  home  manufactures  to 
supply  the  demand. 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  Federalists  in  Congress,  or  rather 
of  the  New  England  Federalists,"  says  the  historian  we  have  quoted  before, 
"  to  oppose  the  appropriation  bills  for  the  support  of  the  army  and  navy,  in 
the  hope  that,  by  embarrassing  the  Administration,  they  would  render  it  un 
popular  with  its  friends,  or  compel  it  to  conclude  a  peace."  But  "  the  more 
moderate  Federalists,  such  as  followed  the  lead  of  Rufus  King,  after  the  war 
had  once  been  declared,  refused  to  take  any  part  in  withholding  the  necessary 
supplies,  and  many  of  them  ultimately  joined  the  Democratic  party.  But  the 
Masons,  and  Pickerings,  and  Websters,  of  the  thirteenth  Congress,"  accord 
ing  to  this  authority,  "  wholly  mistook  the  genius  and  character  of  the  Ameri 
can  people,  and  the  mistake  proved  fatal  to  them  as  politicians.  With  all 
their  firmness  and  independence,  and  their  high-toned  integrity  and  sense  of 
honour,  probably  no  class  of  men  in  our  country,  no  partisans,  were  ever  more 
prejudiced  and  bigoted  in  their  political  sympathies,  or  more  bitter  and  vin 
dictive  in  their  enmities,  than  the  Federalists  of  1812." 

The  reason  for  this  strongly  but  calmly  expressed  condemnation  of  the 
Federalists  will  appear  in  our  next  chapter,  and  it  will  then  be  seen  that  the 
course  adopted  by  the  minority  was  such  as  to  furnish  abundant  occasion  to 
their  powerful  antagonists  to  hold  them  up  to  public  reprobation,  as  the 
enemies  of  their  country.  But  the  last  persons  who  had  a  right  to  com 
plain  of  their  prejudice  and  bigotry,  of  their  bitterness  and  vindictiveness, 
were  the  adherents  of  the  Administration,  whose  vehement  and  anti-national 
sympathy  with  France,  and  whose  intense  enmity  against  their  political 
rivals,  our  past  narrative  has  made  but  too  manifest. 

Amongst  the  comments  upon  the  financiering  of  this  extra  session,  we 
find  this  in  Charles  J.  IngersolPs  History  of  the  War.  "  Worse  than  the 
opposition  and  abuse  levelled  at  these  loans,  was  the  resort  to  such  expedi 
ents ;  exchanging  the  credit  of  government  for  that  of  banks  or  individuals, 
not  as  good  as  the  credit  of  the  government ;  paying  usury  for  the  exchange  ; 
and  borrowing  on  such  terms,  without  taxes  or  any  other  security.  These 

O  V 

valid  objections  to  '  Gallatin's  loans,'  as  they  were  called,  were  not  men 
tioned ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  used  as  arguments  by  one  class  of  op 
ponents  to  persuade  another  to  subscribe,  because  of  the  manifest  gain  to  the 
lender,  and  disadvantage  to  the  government.  Reason  was  cast  down  with 
patriotism,  and  trampled  upon  by  a  factious  disaffection." 

And,  again, — "Governments,  like  individuals,  when  inclined  to  borrow, 
get  the  loan  wherever  they  can.  It  was  a  much  more  serious  objection  to 
this  loan  of  ours,  that  it  was  a  resort,  if  not  ruinous,  at  least  dangerous,  to 
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CH^AP.   t]mt  wasteful  system  of  finance  which  paper-money,  bank  credit,  and  devolu- 
— — — ~  tion  of  payment  on  posterity  ingrafted  on  the  stock  of  substantial  revenue." 
ioi8i7.         "Taxation,"  he   also  says,  "  is  difficult   and  detestable,  requiring   war  to 
introduce  it,  and  itself  a  kind  of  war  on  the  community,  especially  intolerable 
where  the  sovereignty  is  popular,  and  frequent  elections  render  Representa 
tives  fearful   of  burdening  a  formidable   constituency ;    who   are,  however, 
mostly  more  willing  to  be  taxed,  than  their  Representatives  to  vote  taxes." 

And,  after  reciting  "  the  principal  causes  of  the  administrative  success  of 
the  system  of  1813, " — which  were  such  as  the  direct  responsibility  of  almost 
all  the  officers  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  publicity  given  to  the  actual  sums 
collected  from  every  individual  tax-payer ; — he  adds, — To  the  honour  of  the 
country  "  it  may  be  averred,  that  never  were  taxes,  especially  new  ones,  more 
promptly  or  cheerfully  paid,  nearly  the  whole  amount  accruing  within  the 
four  years, being  paid  within  that  period;  when  the  currency  was  deranged  ; 
without  National  Bank,  or  other  general  regulation;  and  of  what  was  called 
money,  little  more  than  State-bank  notes,  most  of  which,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  war,  were  not  convertible  into  coin,  but  mere  promises  to  pay. 
The  cost  of  collection  never  exceeded  six  per  cent." 

Jefferson  was  now  most  advantageously  situated.  Pie  was  one  of  those 
who  "  have  a  theory  "  to  explain  or  to  meet  every  possible  conjuncture  of 
political  affairs,  every  phase  of  scientific  inquiry  or  discovery,  every  difficulty 
in  metaphysics  and  theology.  And  now,  safe  from  the  storms  that  lowered 
around  the  Administration, — storms  which  he  had  himself  raised, — he  could, 
in  his  philosophic  retirement,  watch  the  progress  of  events,  with  the  saYne 
intensity  of  interest  that  Franklin  marked  what  followed  when  he  flew  his 
kite  beneath  the  frowning  arch  of  the  thunder  cloud ;  and  propose  his 
"  long-cherished  "  views  regarding  such  matters  ; — views  which,  had  he  been 
in  office,  he  would  have  conveniently  been  blind  to  or  overlooked. 

"We  would  not  be  supposed  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  "  the  Sage  of 
Monticello  "  more  widely  than  is  just.  And  we  may  confess,  indeed,  to  no 
small  sympathy  with  him  on  the  principle  on  which  the  British  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  William  E.  Gladstone,  has,  at  the  very  time  at  which 
we  write,  [March,  1854,]  founded  his  entire  system  of  finance,  to  defray  the 
costs  of  the  war  that  now  threatens  to  shake  and  to  tear  the  whole  of  Europe. 
We  strongly  incline  to  the  belief,  that  when  Avar  is  forced  upon  a  nation  by 
inevitable  necessity,  its  charges  should  be  paid  as  they  arise,  and  not  left  by 
a  furtive  "  repudiation."  to  future  generations,  to  clog  the  energies  of  peace. 
And  this  notwithstanding  our  assent  to  the  remarks  of  Jefferson's  biographer, 
which  we  will  quote,  since  they  bear  directly  upon  the  business  of  the  extra 
session  of  Congress,  which  we  have  now  in  review. 

"  This  opinion  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  National  Debt  of  Great 
Britain,"  he  says,  "  which  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  common  with 
many  others,  appears  not  sufficiently  to  discriminate  between  the  case  of  a 
nation  in  debt,  and  an  individual.  Yet  there  are  important  points  of  differ 
ence  between  them.  *  *  *  In  the  case  of  National  Debts,  if  they  have 
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been   contracted  with  the  subjects  of  the  nation,  as  is  the  English  public    CHAP. 
debt,     *     *     the    money   which   is   lent   consists    of   the    accumulations   of  - 
individual  industry  and  frugality;  no  one  lends  to  the  government  what  he     t«  mi. 
needs  for  his  own  support,  but  only  that  which  he  has  saved  out  of  the  ex 
cess  of  his  income  over  his  expenditure,  and  for  which  he  prefers  receiving  a 
small  annual  sum  of  interest,  more  advantageous  to  him  than  any  other  mode 
of  using  it.     The  money,  therefore,  which  is  thus  spent  by  the  nation,  is  in 
fact  part  of  its  former  savings.     It  was  made  by  the  nation  before  it  was 
spent.     *     *     *     It  is  true  the  nation  is  burdened  with  the  payment  of  the 
annual  interest,  but  that  annual  interest  is  received  by  a  part  of  the  nation ! 
and  though  this  burden  may  very  materially  affect  the  comforts  of  those  who 
contribute  to  bear  it,  and  change  the  distribution  of  the  national  wealth,  it 
does  not  affect  the  amount  of  that  wealth  ;  and  as  its  existence  does  not  ma 
terially  affect  the  means  or  strength  of  a  country,  so  neither  would  its  extinc 
tion,  whether  by  payments  or  the  spunge,  impair  or  augment  its  resources." 

Thus  Professor  Tucker  on  the  British  National  Debt.  As  for  Jefferson,  his 
"  theory  "  was,  that  '5  the  earth  belongs  to  the  living,  not  to  the  dead  ;" — that 
"  each  generation  has  the  usufruct  of  the  earth  during  the  period  of  its  con 
tinuance  ;  when  it  ceases  to  exist,  the  usufruct  passes  on  to  the  succeeding 
generation,  free  and  unencumbered ;  and  so  on,  successively,  from  one  ge 
neration  to  another  for  ever  ; " — that  "  each  generation  has  a  right,  by  the  will 
of  its  majority,  [Mr.  Jefferson  had  also  a  very  unphilosophical  theory  (which 
he  reduced  to  practice  too)  of  the  power  and  right  of  mere  numerical  ma 
jorities ;]  to  bind  themselves,  but  none  to  bind  the  succeeding  generation, 
more  than  the  inhabitants  of  another  country." 

Further,  from  certain  tables,  &c.,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that,  "  at 
nineteen  years  from  the  date  of  a  contract,  the  majority  of  the  contractors  are 
dead,  and  their  contract  with  them."  And  so,  forgetting  that  he  was  the 
sole  and  only  discoverer  of  this  wonderful  thing,  and  bringing  his  dreams  into 
sharp  contact  with  existing  realities,  and  shattering  the  realities  thereby ;  he 
adds, — "  Had  this  principle  been  declared  in  the  British  Bill  of  Rights  [ !  ] 
England  would  have  been  placed  under  the  happy  disability  of  waging 
eternal  war,  [Poor  old  England !  which  entered  so  slowly  and  grudgingly 
into  that  contest,  and  which  has  now  again,  after  above  a  whole  generation, 
so  reluctantly  unsheathed  the  sword  !  Jefferson  was,  in  every  fibre,  a  Gallo- 
man.]  and  of  contracting  ten  thousand  millions  of  public  debt.  In  seeking 
then  for  an  ultimate  term  for  the  redemption  of  our  debts,  let  us  rally  to  this 
principle,  and  provide  for  their  payment  within  the  term  of  nineteen  years, 
at  the  furthest," 

Yet  again,  for  it  .is  to  his  son-in-law,  John  "W.  Eppes,  who  happened  to  be 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  that  he  is  writing,  he  thus 
asserts  the  practical  application  of  his  nineteen-years-long  generations,  and 
their  limited  rights, — "  It  is  a  wise  rule,  and  should  be  fundamental  in  a 
government  disposed  to  cherish  it  credit,  and  at  the  same  time  to  restrain 
the  use  of  it  within  the  limit  of  its  faculties, '  never  to  borrow  a  dollar,  without 
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CHAP,  laying  a  tax  in  the  same  instant  for  paying  the  interest  annually,  and  the 
-  principal  within  a  given  term ;  and  to  consider  that  tax  as  pledged  to  the 
to  1817.  creditors  on  the  public  faith.' '  In  this  way,  he  says,  the  government  may 
always  command,  at  a  moderate  interest,  all  the  lendable  money. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see,"  he  subsequently  adds,  "  our  loans  begin  at  so 
exorbitant  an  interest.  And  yet,  even  at  that,  you  will  soon  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  loan-bag.  We  are  an  agricultural  nation.  [This  lets  us  far  into  the  secret 
of  Jefferson's  views  of  both  home  and  foreign  policy,  for  the  United  States. 
He  either  could  not  or  would  not  recognise  as  an  item  in  his  estimate  of  the 
character  of  "  the  nation,"  the  growing  commerce  of  the  North-eastern 
States.]  Such  a  one  employs  its  sparings  in  the  purchase  or  improvement  of 
land  or  stocks.  '  In  such  a  nation  there  is  one,  and  one  only,  resource 

for  loans,  sufficient  to  carry  them  through  the  expense  of  a  war ;  and  that 
will  always  be  sufficient,  and  in  the  power  of  an  honest  government,  punctual 
in  the  preservation  of  its  faith.  The  fund  I  mean,  is  the  mass  of  circulating 
coin" 

As  one  of  the  Financial  projects  and  Banking  schemes  of  the  day,  this 
letter,  and  one  addressed  to  the  same  person  in  the  following  November, 
require  sufficient  notice  here,  and  we  will  give  the  abstract  made  by  Professor 
Tucker,  of  the  remainder  of  this  and  of  the  following  letter,  as  best  suited 
to  our  pages. 

"  He  thinks  that  the  government  may  obtain  the  use  of  the  circulating 
coin,  by  substituting  paper  money  for  it,  and  this,  too,  without  the  payment 
of  interest, — the  substitute  answering  all  the  purpose  of  the  coin  it  represents. 
He  refers  to  the  experience  of  Virginia  to  prove,  that  a  paper  not  bearing 
interest  is  more  fit  for  circulation  than  one  which  does,  as  the  last  is  sure  to 
be  hoarded :  and  he  imputes  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  issued  in  the 
Revolution  solely  to  its  excess. 

"  He  thinks  that  the  advantage  thus  lost  might  be  regained  to  the  govern 
ment,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  States  ;  and  the  plan  he  suggests  for  that 
purpose  is  to  issue  Treasury  Bills,  redeemable  in  fifteen  years,  and  bearing 
an  interest  of  six  per  cent.  These  bills  he  assumes  would  in  a  great  degree 
be  soon  withdrawn  from  circulation.  Their  credit  being  thus  established, 
others  might  be  issued  not  bearing  interest.  As  soon  as  their  credit  faltered, 
it  might  be  restored  by  opening  new  loans  in  which  these  bills  should  be 
received  as  specie.  While  these  operations  were  going  on,  application  should 
be  made  to  the  States  to  transfer  the  right  of  issuing  or  circulating  paper  to 
Congress,  during  the  war,  if  not  perpetually, — saving  existing  charters, 
which,  when  they  had  expired,  were  not  to  be  renewed.  The  chasm  thus 
made  in  the  circulation,  by  the  discontinuance  of  State  Banks,  Congress 
might  fill  up  by  their  own  paper,  bearing  interest  or  not,  i  as  the  state  of  the 
public  pulse  should  indicate.'  Such  bills,  he  thinks,  would  eventually  obtain 
circulation  in  those  States  which  would  not  come  into  the  scheme ;  and  that 
this  main  resource  of  loan  in  our  country,  thus  recovered,  would  be  sufficient 
to  carry  the  country  through  any  war. 
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"  He  had  no  objection  to  Banks  which  give  specie  for  discounted  bills, but    CHAP. 
was  opposed  to   those  which  exist  in  this   country  and   Great  Britain,  and  - 
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which  have  the  effect  of  banishing  specie  from  the  country,  and  ot  carrying     to  isi?. 
that  nation  to  bankruptcy,  as  it  carried  France  and  the  United  States  in  the 
Revolution,    and    will    carry    us    again    if    the    system    is    continued.     He 
considers  that  they  had  already  depreciated  money  to  one  half  its  former 
value." 

In  his  other  letter,  "  he  enforces  his  previous  arguments  against  Banks  of 
circulation.  Considering  that  their  only  advantage  is  to  substitute  a  cheap 
for  a  costly  instrument  of  commerce,  he  examines  what  is  the  extent  of  this 
advantage  ;  and  supposing  thirty-five  millions  to  be  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  for  the  United  States  ;  that  twenty-eight  millions  of  this,  being  sub 
stituted  by  paper,  could  be  exported,  and  that  fifteen  millions  of  the  amount 
would  be  returned  in  productive  goods,  and  not  in  articles  of  prodigality, 
he  estimates  the  fifteen  millions,  thus  substituted  by  paper,  at  one-twentieth 
of  the  annual  produce  of  the  country,  and  at  but  the  hundred  and  thirty-third 
part  of  the  national  capital.  This  he  regards  as  too  small  a  benefit  to  com 
pensate  the  intrinsic  and  solid  advantages  of  a  metallic  medium,  and  the  evils, 
moral,  political,  and  physical,  of  a  paper  currency." 

"  The  establishment  of  Banks  he  regards  as  involving  the  still  greater 
absurdity,  that  private  debts  are  public  blessings.  Arguing  from  the  ex 
cessive  issues  of  the  Banks,  which  he  still  estimates  at  two  hundred  millions, 
[an  exaggeration  so  monstrous  that  his  biographer  vehemently  protests  against 
and  exposes  it !]  that  money  had  depreciated  to  one  half  its  former  value,  and 
that  this  depreciation  must  affect  foreign  commerce,  and  make  it  impracticable 
to  export  wheat  to  Europe  ;  anticipating  too,  that,  on  the  continuance  of  the 
present  system,  the  number  of  Banks,  and  amount  of  paper,  would  increase, 
he  infers  that  something  would  arise  to  occasion  a  run  on  the  Banks,  when  a 
general  Bankruptcy  must  ensue. 

"  The  only  way,  he  thinks,  of  avoiding  the  evils,  is  for  States  to  cede  to 
Congress  their  power  of  establishing  Banks,  saving  existing  charters."  No 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  would  be  required,  with  a  little  management. 
But  he  is  not  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  his  scheme  will  be  adopted ; 
the  spirit  of  speculation  and  New  Englandism  generally,  as  we  may  translate 
his  meaning,  being  opposed  to  it. 

Many  other  things  being  also  opposed,  we  may  add  :  for,  excepting  that 
some  of  the  ills  he  predicted  did  actually  occur,  though  not  exactly  as  he 
foretold  them,  the  whole  of  this  speech  or  pamphlet  on  the  finance  of  the 
nation,  is  a  wonderful  tissue  of  false  data  and  incredible  conclusions.  And 
it  possesses  only  the  historical  interest  arising  from  its  authorship,  and  from 
the  fact  that  it  had  an  influence  upon  the  course  adopted,  though  not  such 
an  influence  as  the  writer  was  sanguine  enough  to  expect. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1813,  after  a  session  of  "  more 
order,  system,  vigour,  and  advantage,"  than  is  usual  for  the  Legislature  of  a 
country  "  where  the  right  of  free  discussion  prevails."  "  The  majority  of 
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CHAP    the  House  were  unanimous  and  harmonious.     There  was  some  dissidcnce  in 
the  Senate  ;  but  hardly  any,  if  any  at  all,  in  the  House,  certainly  no  dissen- 
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to  isiT.  sion,  among  the  supporters  of  the  war,  whose  pressure  suppressed  whatever 
inherent  tendency  to  discord  there  might  and  must  be  in  such  bodies." 

The  regular  session  commenced  on  the  6th  of  the  following  December,  and 
on  the  next  day  the  Message  was  received  aiAl  read.  Beside  the  references 
to  the  events  of  the  war  with  Britain,  then  proceeding,  the  hostilities  with  the 
Creek  Indians,  successfully  conducted  by  Generals  Coffee  and  Jackson,  were 
spoken  of.  Once  more  "  the  revision  of  the  militia  laws  "  was  recommended, 
as  it  had  been  time  after  time  ever  since  the  first  President's  speech  in  1789. 
The  report  upon  the  state  of  the  treasury  showed  seven  millions  of  dollars  in 
hand  out  of  the  receipts  for  the  preceding  year,  amounting  to  above  thirty- 
seven  millions  and  half,  nearly  twenty-four  millions  of  which  were  the  pro 
duce  of  loans.  "  Further  sums  to  a  considerable  amount,"  the  President 
proceeded  to  say,  "  will  be  necessary  to  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  during 
the  ensuing  year ;  and  from  the  increased  capital  of  the  country,  from  the 
fidelity  with  which  public  engagements  have  been  kept  and  the  public  credit 
maintained,  it  may  be  expected,  on  good  grounds,  that  the  necessary  supplies 
will  not  be  wanting. 

In  conclusion,  he  presented  a  summary  of  all  the  good  things  which  the 
war  had  not  deprived  the  nation  of,  and  showed  that  "  the  calamities  of  the 
contest  into  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  enter  "  were  "  mitigated  by  im 
provements  and  advantages  of  which  the  contest  itself  was  the  source:" — 
domestic  manufactures  had  received  a  powerful  stimulus,  many  objects  per 
manently  valuable  had  been  secured  by  provisions  indispensable  to  present 
safety ;  their  maritime  power  had  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  warlike 
ardour  of  the  people  had  shown  them  to  be  worthy  of  the  respect  even  of 
their  antagonists. 

"  In  fine,"  says  he,  "  the  war,  with  all  its  vicissitudes,  is  illustrating  the 
capacity  and  the  destiny  of  the  United  States  to  be  a  great,  a  flourishing,  and 
a  powerful  nation,  worthy  of  the  friendship  which  it  is  disposed  to  cultivate 
in  others,  and  authorized  by  its  own  example  to  require  from  all  an  observ 
ance  of  the  laws  of  justice  and  reciprocity.  Beyond  these  their  claims  have 
never  extended,  and  in  contending  for  these  we  behold  a  subject  for  our  con 
gratulation  in  the  daily  testimony  of  increasing  harmony  throughout  the 
nation,  and  may  humbly  repose  our  trust  in  the  smiles  of  Heaven  on  so 
righteous  a  cause." 

During  this  session  Henry  Clay  was  nominated  on  the  commission  ap 
pointed  before  this  time  to  treat  with  Great  Britain,  and  a  new  Speaker  had 
in  consequence  to  be  chosen.  Felix  Grundy  was  supported  by  the  friends 
of  the  Administration,  and  the  majority  of  the  Democratic  members,  as  his 
successor ;  but  Langdon  Cheves,  for  whom  all  the  Federalists,  and  the  De 
mocrats  not  in  favour  of  a  restrictive  policy,  voted,  was  elected  in  his  room, 
by  ninety-four  votes  against  fifty-nine  received  by  Grundy,  and  twelve 
scattering  votes.- 
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Richard  Rush  about  the  same  time  was  made  Attorney-general,  and  to  that    CHAP. 
office  was  attached  a  seat  in  the  cabinet ;  and  Granger,  who  had  bestowed  the  -- 
place  of  postmaster  in  Philadelphia  upon  Michael  Leib,  a  man  not  wholly    \orni. 
unknown  to  us,  was  dismissed  from  the  postmaster-generalship,  Return  J. 
Meigs  of  Ohio  being  appointed  his  successor. 

In  all  these  movements,  it  is  of  importance  to  note  the  signs  of  changes  not 
only  in  the  party,  but  in  the  power  of  party  leaders,  who  had  before  this  time 
swayed  every  thing  according  to  their  own  will. 

How  the  Embargo  and  non-importation  system  was  revived  and  extended 
now,  we  shall  see  elsewhere,  when  it  will  also  appear  that  once  more  it 
was  demonstrated  that  legislative  restrictions  cannot  effect  the  object  they  are 
adopted  for.  Laws  were  passed  for  the  augmentation  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  provision  was  made  for  the  payment  of  bounties  and  pensions.  Upon 
the  first  of  these,  Daniel  Webster,  who  had  made  his  maiden  speech  during 
the  extra  session,  spoke  with  great  ability  and  force,  but  in  vain,  as  far  as  the 
vote  was  concerned ;  for  he,  with  that  true  English  love  for  the  ocean,  which 
characterizes  New  England  not  less  strongly  than  the  Old  country,  desired 
the  augmentation  of  the  navy^  and  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  competi 
tion  with  the  great  sea-ruler  upon  her  own  clement.  John  C.  Calhoun  was 
amongst  the  opponents  of  the  young  orator. 

A  loan  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  former  loans, 
was  authorized  at  this  time  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Ten  millions  of 
treasury  notes  were  also  ordered  to  be  re-issued.  For  the  expenditure  was 
estimated  at  forty-five  million  dollars  ;  and  the  new  taxes  could  not  yield 
more  than  three  millions  and  a  half,  while  the  income  derived  from  the  cus 
toms  and  the  sale  of  public  lands  did  not  much  exceed  six  millions  and  a  half. 

When  the  Bill  for  the  loan  was  discussed  in  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
"  every  question  of  politics,"  according  to  a  shrewd  and  satirical  journalist  of 
the  day,  "  that  has  agitated  the  United  States  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  past, 
and  every  one  that  may  be  expected  for  twenty  years  to  come,  appears  to  have 
been  embodied  in  the  speeches  of  the  members  ;  some  of  whom,  it  is  said, 
spoke  for  three  hours  without  mentioning  the  Bill  at  all."  The  great  speech 
in  its  favour  was  made  by  Calhoun,  of  which  only  one  brief  passage  was  de 
voted  to  the  loan,  and  all  the  remainder  to  the  question  of  the  justice  and 
expediency  of  the  Avar.  The  Opposition  had  resisted  the  loan,  he  said,  on 
the  ground  "  that  such  was  the  want  of  capital,  or  of  public  credit,  that  it 
could  not  be  had,  or  if  at  all,  only  at  an  extravagant  interest."  Calhoun's 
reply  was  summary  and  conclusive. 

"  It  ceases  to  be  a  question  whether  the  loan  can  be  had  at  this  or  that  in 
terest.  It  is  necessary;  it  must  be  had;  and  the  rate  per  centum  will  de 
pend  principally  on  the  state  of  the  money  market,  and  not  on  arguments 
used  here." 

And  thus  for  three  weary  weeks  it  raged.  All  words  might  have  been 
spared  ;  for  there  was  no  way  even  to  peace,  at  this  time,  save  by  showing 
a  bold  and  warlike  front.  Yet,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  not  marvellous  that  the 
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CH^AP.  Federalists,  and  the  Democrats  of  the  discontented  faction,  strove  to  the 
A  D  lsnj  uttermost  against  the  war,  and  against  the  Administration  which  had  plunged 
to  isi7.  them  into  it. 

One  scheme  for  the  recovery  of  the  National  finances  from  the  hebetude 
into  which  loans,  embargoes,  and  the  suppression  of  commerce  had  reduced 
them,  was  of  course  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank.  This  proposition 
arose  now  from  New  York,  a  petition  having  been  presented  from  the  State, 
on  January  the  4th,  1814,  to  that  effect ;  offering,  moreover,  to  advance  on 
loan  half  the  proposed  capital,  thirty  millions,  to  the  government,  and  stating 
that  the  means  possessed  by  such  a  Bank  of  assisting  the  government  would 
be  much  greater  than  those  of  the  State  Banks. 

This  petition,  which  Calhoun  moved  only  to  have  printed,  was  on  the 
motion  of  its  presenter  referred  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  ;  of 
which  Jefferson's  son-in-law  was  chairman,  and  which  consisted,  "  as  Mr. 
Speaker  Clay's  committees  mostly  did,"  says  Ingersoll,  "  of  a  decided 
majority  of  members  of  his  own  party."  The  commercial  interest  had  no 
representative  on  that  committee,  except  Mr.  M'Kim  of  Baltimore;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  strange  that,  on  the  10th  of  January,  the  chairman  should, 
in  three  contemptuous  lines,  report  its  conclusive  rejection,  on  the  old  alle 
gation  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  such  institutions. 

Calhoun,  however,  was  not  so  to  be  defeated.  On  the  4th  of  February, 
at  his  motion,  "the  committee  of  the  whole  House  was  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
on  the  petition  for  a  National  Bank  ;  and  both  Report  and  Petition  were 
referred  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  with  instructions  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  a  National  Bank  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  "  thus 
adroitly  escaping  the  question  of  Constitutionality. 

"  On  the  19th  of  February,"  the  historian  of  the  Administration  continues, 
"  Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
reported  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  a  capital  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  The  principle  of  this 
bill  was  approved  by  Mr.  Cheves,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  Mr.  Grundy ;  but 
opposed  by  Mr.  Eppes  and  Mr.  Seybert.  There  were  others  too  who  did 
not  favour  it,  for  the  reason  that  it  contained  no  provision  for  the  establish 
ment  of  branches  in  the  States.  A  motion  to  ingraft  this  feature  upon  the 
bill,  made  by  Mr.  Fisk  of  New  York,  received  but  thirty-six  votes,  after 
which  there  was  no  further  action  had  upon  it.  But  the  public  credit  was 
daily  depreciating  ;  Treasury  notes  were  seventeen  per  cent.,  and  government 
stocks  thirty  per  cent.,  below  par;  and  influenced  by  these  considerations, 
many  of  the  Democratic  Members  appeared  disposed  to  waive  the  Constitu 
tional  scruples  they  had  before  entertained,  in  regard  to  the  incorporation  of 
a  Bank. 

"  Accordingly,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  Mr.  Grundy,  with  the  advice  of 
President  Madison,  as  it  is  supposed,  introduced  a  resolution,  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing 
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a  National  Bank.     The   Federalists,  and  a  number  of  Democratic  Members,    CHAP. 
among  whom  were   Mr.  Eppes  and   Mr.  Ingersoll,  opposed  the  resolution,  ^~^~-~ 
and  voted  in  favour  of  a  motion  to  postpone  it  indefinitely.     The  Democrats    to  isi?. 
generally  voted  against  the  postponement,  and  a  committee  was  appointed, 
of  which    Mr.   Grundy  was   chairman.      But  within   four  days   after   their 
appointment   they   were    discharged,   on   motion    of   Mr.  Grundy,  from   all 
further  consideration  of  the  subject."     The  reason  being  the  speedy  termina 
tion  of  the  session,  which,  in  fact,  closed  on  the  18th  of  the  month. 

This  summer  occurred  the  attack  upon  Washington  by  the  British,  and 
the  wanton  destruction  of  the  public  buildings  there ;  which  constitute  one 
of  the  saddest  pages  of  the  story  of  the  war,  for  both  the  belligerent 
parties. 

Congress  had  adjourned  to  the  last  Monday  in  October,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  threatened  attack  upon  New  Orleans,  and  of  the  most  embarrassed 
condition  of  the  finances,  Madison  convoked  it  by  proclamation  on  the  19th 
of  September.  In  the  Senate  T.  W.  Thompson  sat  for  New  Hampshire  in 
Oilman's  place; — and  for  Pennsylvania,  Jonathan  Roberts  instead  of  Leib ; 
—Francis  Locke  was  deputed  by  North  Carolina  in  place  of  Stone  ; — and 
as  George  W.  Campbell  had  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Jesse  Wharton  appeared  for  Tennessee ; — Kentucky  changed  both  its  Senators, 
and  now  sent  William  T.  Barry  and  George  Walker ;  and  Ohio,  in  the  place 
of  Worthington,  delegated  Joseph  Kerr. 

Richardson  and  Dewey  of  Massachusetts,  were  succeeded  in  the  House  by 
Samuel  Dana  and  John  W.  Hulbert ; — Bowers  and  Lovell  of  New  York, 
by  William  Irving  and  Isaac  Williams  ; — from  New  Jersey,  Thomas  Bines 
came  in  Hufty's  place ; — Samuel  Henderson,  William  Wilson,  and  Amos 
Slaymaker  appeared  for  Pennsylvania,  instead  of  Roberts,  Whitehill,  and 
another; — Philip  P.  Barbour  replaced  Dawson,  in  the  representation  .of 
Virginia ; — and  A.  Cuthbert,  in  that  of  Georgia,  William  W.  Bibb,  who  had 
been  made  a  Senator  ; — from  Tennessee,  in  the  room  of  Felix  Grundy,  came 
the  seasonably  named  Newton  Cannon ; — and  as  Delegate  from  Missouri 
Territory,  Rufus  Eaton,  in  place  of  Hamstead. 

The  Message  was  read  to  both  Houses  on  the  20th  of  September.  The 
"  inadequacy  in  the  existing  provisions  for  the  wants  of  the  Treasury,"  was 
its  only  Home  topic ;  and  the  financial  statement  of  the  three  quarters  of  a 
year  that  had  elapsed  since  the  last  preceding  account,  showed  thirty-two 
millions  received,  all  from  loans  except  about  eleven  millions,  and  thirty-four 
millions  disbursed,  leaving  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars  in  the  Treasury. 
But  it  was  added  that  "  large  sums  "  would  be  required  to  meet  the  demands 
already  authorized  by  Congress,  and  those  arising  from  "the  extension  of  the 
operations  of  the  war."  Notwithstanding  which  discouraging  prospect,  it 
testified  of  the  American  people, — "  They  will  cheerfully  and  proudly  bear 
every  burden  of  every  kind,  which  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  nation 
demand.  We  have  seen  them  every  where  paying  their  taxes,  direct  and 
indirect,  with  the  greatest  promptness  and  alacrity.  We  see  them  rushing 
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CHAP.   with  enthusiasm  to  the  scenes  where  danger  and  duty  call.     In  offering  their 
-  blood,  they  erive  the  surest  pledge  that  no  other  tribute  will  be  withheld/' 

A.  I).   1809  . 

New  changes  in  the  cabinet  occurred  at  this  juncture.  General  Armstrong, 
severely  and  not  undeservedly  censured  respecting  the  capture  of  Washington, 
and  requested  to  retire  till  the  excitement  respecting  it  should  subside,  re 
signed  his  office  in  disgust.  Monroe  took  the  charge  of  the  Department  of 
War,  and  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State  being  soon  afterwards  offered  to,  but 
not  accepted  by,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Clinton's  successful  rival  for  the 
governorship  of  New  York,  he  held  both  posts  till  March,  1816.  Campbell 
soon  gave  up  the  Treasury,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  J.  Dallas  of 
Pennsylvania.  And  Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield  became  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  William  Jones  having  resigned. 

Foremost  in  the  long  programme  of  business  to  be  attended  to  during  this 
session,  came  the  consideration  of  the  place  where  the  Legislature  should  sit, 
and  the  government  of  the  Union  be  carried  on.  The  Patent  Office,  and  a 
few  other  buildings,  saved  at  the  conflagration,  had  been  temporarily  pre 
pared  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Members  and  the  officers  of  the  govern 
ment.  Happily  for  America,  the  proposal  to  return  to  Philadelphia,  which 
at  first  equally  divided  the  House,  was  rejected,  even  when  limited  to  a  short 
term.  The  speculators  in  the  land  on  which  the  Federal  metropolis  was 
rising,  were  vehemently  opposed  to  a  project  which  would  have  converted 
their  shares  into  waste  paper.  And  Madison  himself  was  understood  to  be 
unfavourable  to  it,  and  determined  to  put  his  veto  upon  any  bill  for  removing 
the  seat  of  government  from  where  Washington  and  Congress  had  fixed  it. 

One  treasure  destroyed  with  the  capital  was  the  library.  On  the  10th  of 
October  the  offer  of  Jefferson  to  sell  Congress  his  library  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
new  one  was  accepted  by  the  Senate,  and  a  bill  for  the  purchase  of  it  read 
three  times,  and  sent  to  the  House,  read  twice,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole.  For  two  days  this  purchase  was  debated  in  committee,  and  most 
instructive  and  melancholy  were  the  signs  of  unquenchable  party  hatred 
given  by  the  opponents  of  the  ex-President,  many  of  whom  might  have  been 
deemed  the  hearty  admirers  of  ignorance,  from  the  extraordinary  hinderances 
to  the  measure  which  they  suggested.  It  was  well  for  Congress  and  the 
country  alike,  that  in  this  instance  the  more  numerous  party  could  reply  to 
their  arguments  by  their  votes  ;  yet  the  bill  passed  after  all  by  a  majority  of 
fourteen  only,  in  a  house  of  a  hundred  and  eighteen. 

Ingersoll  has  well  pointed  the  moral  of  this  offer  by  Jefferson,  which  arose 
not  less  from  his  pecuniary  necessities  than  from  his  patriotic  desire  to  aid  in 
the  repair  of  the  injury  inflicted  upon  his  country  by  her  ruthless  adversary. 
And  he  justly  condemns  the  niggardly  policy  which  provided  no  means  to 
enable  one  who  had  occupied  the  loftiest  station  in  the  land,  and  had  been 
"  endowed  with  similitude  to  regal  majesty,  not  only  in  power  but  by  a  palace 
to  inhabit,  richly  furnished  at  the  public  expense,"  to  retire  with  dignity,  or 
to  bear  the  inevitable  cost  of  his  after-life ;  but  left  him  "  degraded  to  shifts 
for  livelihood,  and  insolvent  applications  to  Congress  for  relief." 
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"  During  Jefferson's  Presidency  a  permanent  pension  system  was  arranged    CHAP. 
by  Act  of  Congress,  but  confined  to  fighting  men,  essentially  unrepublican ;  — 
rewarding  warriors  alone,  encouraging  hostilities,  and  altogether  monarch!-     torn?, 
cal."     The  privilege  of  franking   their   correspondence,   extended   to   their 
widows  when  they  were  dead,  was  the  only  acknowledgment  of  the  exalted 
services  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

In  our  estimate  of  the  measures  of  this  session,  we  must  not  only  remember 
that  it  was  the  last  of  the  thirteenth  or  War  Congress,  but  also  that  active 
efforts  were  in  progress  for  the  negotiation  of  peace,  the  American  commis 
sioners  being  at  Ghent  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  envoys  from  England.  And 
further,  it  must  be  carefully  noted,  that  at  this  period  the  disaffection  of  the 
Eastern  States  attained  its  highest  pitch,  and  "  the  Hartford  Convention,"  of 
which  we  shall  speak  in  the  next  chapter,  was  the  sign,  or  the  menace,  (as  the 
course  of  the  war  and  of  the  policy  of  the  Administration  should  subsequently 
determine  it,)  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  all  the  consequences  that 
event  might  entail  upon  the  country. 

The  finances  claim  our  first  notice.  The  report  presented  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  was  most  deplorable,  the  loan  had  failed  utterly ;  of  six  millions 
advertised  for  in  the  preceding  month  only  some  two  and  a  half  could  be 
obtained,  and  that  at  a  loss  of  twenty />?r  cent. !  The  poor  Secretary  "  faintly 
suggested"  increased  taxation,  and  the^i  vanished  from  office.  Dallas  was 
appointed  at  once,  and  entered  upon  its  duties  with  a  vigour  and  skill  little 
expected  from  his  former  occupation,  for  he  had  been  a  lawyer  only,  or  from 
his  powdered  hair  and  old-fashioned  and  ostentatious  dress  and  deportment. 

He  did  not  suggest  additional  taxation,  but  carried  it.  The  amount  of  the 
direct  tax  was  doubled  forthwith.  The  excise  duties,  the  licence  duties,  the 
assessed  taxes,  all  were  raised.  New  internal  duties  were  devised  and  im 
posed.  The  charge  for  postage  was  increased  fifty  per  cent.  And  beside  all 
this,  he  strongly  recommended  a  National  Bank  with  a  capital  of  fifty 
millions,  partly  subscribed  by  the  government,  and  placed  under  its  control, 
under  the  obligation  to  advance  to  the  government  a  loan  of  thirty  millions, 
as  "  the  only  efficient  remedy  for  the  disordered  condition  of  our  circulating 
medium,  safe  depository  for  the  public  treasure,  and  constant  auxiliary  to  the 
public  credit." 

Eppcs,  with  his  committee  of  ways  and  means,  was  quite  outdone  by  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Dallas'  scheme  of  taxation  drove  his  out  of 
the  field.  For  eleven  days  the  Bank  scheme  M-as  debated  in  the  House.  In 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Federalist  members,  the  taxes  were  increased, 
but  the  Bank  proposal  failed  in  Dallas'  hands,  (vetoed,  in  fact,)  as  similar  pro 
posals  had  failed  in  Calhoun's  and  Grundy's  before. 

Another  National  Bank  scheme  was  brought  before  the  House  in  Decem 
ber,  which  was  discussed,  referred,  reported  on,  amended,  sent  back  to  the 
Senate,  where  it  had  originated,  to  the  President,  who  returned  it  with  ob 
jections  ;  whereupon  ensued  new  debates,  and  references,  and  reports,  until 
amid  the  glow  of  the  triumph  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  rejoicings  at  the  peace, 
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CHAP,    the  bill  was  postponed,  "one  being  majority  enough,"  (as  Nathaniel  Macon 

-  would  quaintly  say,)  to  shelve  a  question  not  imperatively  requiring  attention 

to  I8i7.    at  any  particular  moment.     One  reason  for  the   utter  failure   of  the  Bank 

project  just  now,  was  the  difference  between  Dallas  and  Calhoun  respecting 

the  obligation  to  pay  in  specie,  which  the  former  would  not  make  imperative, 

and  even   provided  for  the  suspension  of;   whilst  the  latter  regarded  it  as 

indispensable ;    and  "  currency   doctors  "   are   bigoted   to    a   proverb.     The 

Federalists,  by  joining  with  each  leader  against  the  other,  defeated  both. 

In  the  country  at  large,  much  greater  excitement  was  occasioned  by  a 
project  of  Monroe  for  augmenting  the  rank  and  file  of  the  regular  army, — 
by  drafts  of  a  certain  number  from  every  hundred  of  the  free  male  population 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five, — to  one  hundred  thousand  men; 
which  was  the  force  he  estimated  as  needful  for  the  country  in  the  next 
campaign.  This,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in  the  next  Book, 
was  loudly  denounced  as  a  scheme  of  conscription, more  daring  than  Napoleon, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  would  have  ventured  to  propose.  And  it 
caused  all  the  more  stir,  because  in  the  rear  of  it  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
was  seen  preparing  the  introduction  of  a  similar  scheme  for  the  increase  of 
the  navy, — after  which,  it  would  certainly  have  been  impossible  for  America 
to  complain  of  the  British  system  of  impressment. 

"  Nothing  more  wise  or  efficient,"  wrote  Jefferson  to  Monroe,  to  console 
him  under  the  disappointment  he  experienced  in  the  rejection  of  his  plan, 
<l  could  have  been  imagined,  than  what  you  proposed.  It  would  have  filled 
our  ranks  with  regulars,  and  that  too  by  throwing  a  just  share  of  the  burden 
on  the  purses  of  those,  whose  persons  are  exempt  either  by  age  or  office ; 
and  it  would  have  rendered  our  militia,  like  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
a  nation  of  warriors."  His  forbearance  towards  the  schemes  of  his  partisans 
was  truly  wonderful,  when  contrasted  with  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
discovered  or  imagined  mischief  in  every  proposal  of  the  Federalists. 

Monroe's  plan  was  rejected ;  and  a  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  call 
out  the  militia  of  any  State,  if  the  governor  refused  to  do  so,  after  being 
carried  through  the  House  with  great  exertions,  was  lost  in  the  Senate  by 
one  vote.  The  Federalists  here  were  at  one  with  the  stern  advocates  of  State 
rights ;  for  the  militia  were  the  State  forces,  and  the  authority  of  Congress 
over  these,  as  defined  by  the  Constitution,  was  narrowly  limited,  arid  strictly 
defined  ;  and  it  would  plainly  have  been  a  contravention  of  the  whole  spirit 
of  that  Instrument,  had  a  large  control  of  these  forces  been  given  up  to  the 
Executive  of  the  general  government.  , 

Elbridge  Gerry,  the  Vice-president,  died  on  the  23rd  of  November,  at 
Washington  ;  just  as  Clinton,  Vice-president  during  Madison's  former  term 
of  office,  had  died ;  and  John  Gaillard,  of  South  Carolina,  was  chosen  as 
president  of  the  Senate  for  the  remainder  of  the  session.  Gerry  died 
"  honourably  poor,"  and  "  Congress  gave  him  a  costly  interment  at  public 
expense,  but  refused  any  allowance  to  his  distressed  widow  and  children," 
fi  when  his  salary  would  have  saved  them  from  degrading  want." 
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With  the   new  year,  1815,  Dallas,  Secretary  of   the  Treasury,  presented    CHAP. 
unflinchingly  a  new  picture  of  the  financial  woes  of  the  nation,  and  proposed  - 
new  taxes  to  supply  the  frightfully  increasing   deficit  of  ways  and  means,    to  WIT. 
which  made  the  payment  of  so  much  as  the  interest  of  the  loans  impossible. 
A  new  flood  of  Treasury  notes  was  to  be   emitted   on  the  country,  already 
inundated  with   that  depreciated   paper.     When,  just  as  the  perplexity  of 
matters  attained  its  height  came  the  tidings  of  Jackson's  astounding  victory 
at  New  Orleans,  came  the  still  more  welcome  tidings  of  Peace. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  Madison  communicated  copies  of  the  Treaty, 
signed  at  Ghent,  to  Congress,  with  a  Message  in  which  he  congratulated  the 
members,  and  their  constituents,  upon  the  event,  terminating  as  it  did  "  a 
campaign  signalized  by  the  most  brilliant  successes."  The  Peace,  as  he  said, 
ivas  "  peculiarly  welcome"  just  then.  He  recommended  the  bestowal  of 
"  testimonials  of  approbation  and  applause  "  upon  "  the  gallant  men,  whose 
achievements,  in  every  department  of  the  military  service,  on  the  land  and 
on  the  water,  had  so  essentially  contributed  to  the  honour  of  the  American 
name,  and  to  the  restoration  of  peace." 

A  gradual  return  to  a  peace  establishment  was  suggested  as  most  advisable, 
and  it  was  hinted  that  "  the  wisdom  of  Congress  "  should  "  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  regular  force ;  for  the  gradual  advancement  of 
the  naval  establishment;  for  improving  all  the  means  of  harbour  defence; 
for  adding  discipline  to  the  distinguished  bravery  of  the  militia ;  and  for 
cultivating  the  military  art,  in  its  essential  branches,  under  the  liberal  patron 
age  of  government." 

Commerce  and  navigation  were  also  recommended  to  the  care  of  Congress  ; 
and  the  manufactures  which  had  sprung  into  existence,  and  had  become  so 
greatly  matured,  during  the  war,  as  a  source  of  national  independence  and 
wealth,  were  placed  under  their  prompt  and  constant  guardianship. 

He  eulogized  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  for  securing  the  public 
credit.  And,  in  fine,  exhorted  them  to  use  their  best  exertions  to  consolidate 
not  only  the  peace  with  Great  Britain,  but  also  the  harmony  of  the  country; 
"  and  while  we  accord  in  grateful  acknowledgments,"  he  said,  "  for  the 
protection  which  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  us,  let  us  never  cease  to 
inculcate  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  fidelity  to  the  Union,  as  constituting  the 
Palladium  of  the  national  independence  and  prosperity." 

It  was  scarcely  a  fortnight  from  the  end  of  the  session,  and  a  world  of 
work  was  to  be  done ;  but  all  Avrought  willingly  now  ;  notwithstanding  that 
party  spirit  showed  itself  as  hotly  as  ever, — most  hotly,  and  at  the  worst  times, 
we  are  bound  to  say,  on  the  part  of  the  Federalists.  The  last  traces  of  a 
state  of  hostilities  which  the  Statutes  showed  were  expunged.  Discriminating 
duties,  embargoes,  non-importation  Acts,  vanished.  One  loan  more  was 
authorized,  of  nearly  eighteen  millions  and  a  half,  for  the  purpose  of  retiring 
the  outstanding  and  depreciated  Treasury  paper  ;  and  twenty-five  millions  of 
notes,  part  of  which  were  to  be  for  sums  under  a  hundred  dollars,  and  not  to 
bear  interest,  so  that  they  might  perhaps  become,  in  the  end,  the  National 
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CH^AP.   Currency, — the  rest  for  larger  amounts  in  the  old  fashion;  and  both  kinds 
-  might  be  paid  for  taxes,  &c.,  or  funded  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  those 

A.  H.  1809         .    i  .  -t  . 

to  i8ir.    without  interest  at  seven  per  cent.,  and  the  others  at  six. 

Besides  these  matters,  the  army  and  navy  had  to  be  reduced  to  a  peace 
footing.  And  upon  this,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  some  discrepancy 
of  opinion  was  expressed,  the  military  committee  of  the  House  recommending 
ten  thousand  men,  as  the  total  of  the  regular  army  in  peace,  which  the  House 
itself  desired  to  reduce  to  six;  the  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  recommending 
fifteen  thousand ;  and  the  Republican  President,  the  friend  of  Jefferson, — to 
whom  gun-boats,  turned  bottom  upwards  under  sheds  with  sentinels  to  watch 
them,  seemed  an  armament  adequate  and  worthy  of  the  nation, — Madison, 
called  for  twenty  thousand  !  The  business  ended,  as  usual,  by  a  compromise, 
and  ten  thousand  was  the  number  voted. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  progressive  increase  of  the  naval  force,  and 
a  board  for  the  conduct  and  control  of  the  maritime  defences  of  the  Union, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  created.  As  for 
Jefferson's  gun-boats, — those  which  the  British  had  not  captured  or  destroyed, 
and  which  the  sea  had  spared,  were  sold,  and  the  country  was  well  rid  of 
those  cheap  but  useless  things.  And  on  the  3rd  of  March,  the  War  Con 
gress  closed  its  last  session. 

The  Legislature  was  convened  at  Washington  again,  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  1815;  and  the  first  session  of  the  fourteenth  Congress  began  on 
the  4th  of  that  month.  We  must  carefully  note  this  period,  since  it  was  now 
that  the  great  change  in  parties  and  party-politics,  which  has  made  the  ques 
tions  and  contests  of  the  present  day  differ  so  widely  from  those  of  the  first 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  United  States,  began  to  declare  itself.  In  spite 
of  the  traditions  of  the  old  war  times,  which  (aided  by  the  amazing  influx 
of  emigrants  from  Ireland)  have  kept  living  in  some  breas-ts  an  inextinguish 
able  hatred  of  the  Fatherland, — attachment  to  France  on  the  one  side, 
and  to  Britain  on  the  other,  from  the  moment  when  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
was  adopted  by  the  country,  ceased  to  exercise  that  predominant  influence 
over  the  domestic  politics  of  the  Union  which  they  had  before  asserted.  It  was 
like  the  coming  of  age  of  the  nation ;  and  though  some  of  the  antipathies  and 
prejudices  of  its  nonage  are  still  retained,  its  conduct  has  since  been  moulded 
by  considerations  of  prudence,  and  (at  times)  of  wisdom,  as  is  fitting  when 
the  maturity  of  manhood  is  reached,  and  wayward  petulance  and  aimless 
audacity,  with  so  many  other  "  childish  things,"  have  been  "  put  away." 

Not  a  few  changes  appeared  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  New  Hampshire 
still  continued  Mason  in  the  Senate,  and  Webster  in  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives,  and  sent  only  one  new  delegate ;  Vermont  found  one  new  spokes 
man  for  the  State  legislature,  I.  Tichenor,  who  had  been  in  the  Senate  in 
Washington's  time,  but  seven  for  the  State  itself,  William  C.  Bradley,  and 
Daniel  Chipman,  Jewett  and  Langdon,  Asa  Lyon,  Charles  Marsh,  and  John 
Noyes,  retaining  not  one  of  its  former  Representatives ; — Gore  and  Varnum 
were  in  the  Senate  yet  from  Massachusetts  ;  and  Cyrus  King  and  Timothy 
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Pickering,    with    Reed,  Ruggles,  and  Artemas  Ward,  were  again  returned    CHAP. 

to  the  other  House,  but  now  accompanied  by  nine  newly  chosen  men ; — 

Rhode  Island  changed  both  its  Representatives ; — Dana  of  Connecticut  re 
mained  in  the  Senate  ;  and  Timothy  Pitkin,  Lewis  B.  Sturges,  and  Benjamin 
Talmadge  in  the  House,  no  change  at  all  being  made; — for  New  York, 
Rufus  King,  with  a  new  man,  spoke  in  the  Senate  ;  Grosvenor,  Kent,  Taylor, 
and  five  others  retained  their  places  in  the  Representation  of  that  State, 
Erastus  Root  was  once  again  restored  to  it,  and  there  were  nineteen  new 
men ; — New  Jersey  sent  from  its  legislature  John  Condit  and  a  stranger ; 
Lewis  Condit  was  replaced  in  the  House,  as  was  Southard,  who  had  been 
passed  by  for  two  Congresses,  and  with  them  were  three  untried  men ; — no 
change  took  place  in  the  Senators  of  Pennsylvania,  Abner  Lacock  remained 
in  that  branch  of  the  Legislature ;  as  in  the  House  did  Crawford,  Findley, 
the  two  Wilsons,  and  seven  beside,  with  whom  appeared  above  twelve  who 
were  not  in  the  previous  Congress,  or  never  in  the  House  before,  J.  Sergeant, 
William  Maclay,  and  Joseph  Hopkinson  being  amongst  them  ; — Delaware 
was  represented  by  Outerbridge  Horsey  in  the  Senate  still ;  but  sent  Thomas 
Clayton  in  the  room  of  Ridgeley  to  the  House. 

Harper,  now  for  the  first  time  in  Congress,  and  Robert  H.  Goldsborough, 
sat  in  the  Senate  from  Maryland;  Archer  and  C.  W.  Goldsborough,  Hanson 
and  Moore,  Stuart  and  Wright,  were  continued  as  Representatives  of  that 
State,  and  William  Pinkney,  with  two  others,  were  new  to  the  House ; — 
for  Virginia,  James  Barbour  took  the  place  of  Giles  in  the  Senate,  and 
Armisted  C.  Mason  that  of  Richard  Brent;  a  greater  number  of  changes 
than  was  usual  occurred  in  the  Representation  of  the  State,  but  Philip  P. 
Barbour,  Brcckenridgc,  William  A.  Burwcll,  Clopton,  John  George  Jackson, 
James  Johnson,  Hugh  Wilson,  James  Pleasants,  and  eight  others  were  re- 
elected,  John  Randolph  entered  the  House  again,  ousting  Jefferson's  son-in- 
law,  and  Bassett  Burwell,  and  there  were  four  new  members ; — Macon  was 
promoted  from  the  House  to  the  Senate  by  North  Carolina;  Gaston  remained 
in  the  House  as  did  King,  Pickens,  and  three  beside  them,  there  being  five 
new  men  sent  with  them; — for  South  Carolina,  Gaillard  and  Taylor  were 
Senators  still ;  and  amongst  the  Representatives  were  still  seen  Calhoun, 
Lowndcs,  and  Chappell,  all  the  rest  of  the  deputation,  six  in  number,  had  not 
been  in  the  previous  Congress  ; — Bibb  appeared  in  the  Senate  from  Georgia  ; 
and  in  the  House,  Forsyth  and  Troup,  whilst  Wilson  Lumpkin  and  Richard 
H.  Wilde  were  now  first  delegated  thither ; — Louisiana  made  no  change  in 
its  Senators  or  Representatives  ; — Tennessee  renewed  its  confidence  in  George 
W.  Campbell  for  the  Senate;  and  sent  Cannon  to  the  House  again,  with 
Blount  and  five  others  equally  untried  ; — Isham  Talbot  was  now  made  Senator 
by  Kentucky ;  Henry  Clay,  by  two  elections,  (one  before  his  return  from 
Europe,  and  the  other  to  confirm  the  first,  after  his  return,)  was  restored  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  company  with  Clarke  and  Desha,  Richard 
M.  Johnson,  and  M'Kee,  and  two  other  members  of  the  last  Congress,  and 
three  new  men  ; — Ohio  rejoiced  in  one  new  Senator,  Benjamin  Ruggles  ;  and 
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CHAP,  in  one  new  Representative.,  William  Crcighton ;  the  rest  were  re-elected ; — 

and  Illinois  sent  a  new  Delegate,  Benjamin  Stephenson. 

to  isi?.  Such  was  the  composition  of  Madison's  last  Congress.  The  Federalists 
gained  in  number  in  the  Senate,  but  the  Administration  gained  more  by  the 
unity  of  its  party,  for  beside  the  rejection  of  a  few  of  them,  some  had  been 
"  bought  oft'  by  offices."  In  the  House  the  Administration  had  a  few  more 
supporters,  and  could  command  a  majority  of  fifty-two  ;  but  the  absence  of  any 
inducement  to  organize  an  Opposition,  owing  to  the  return  of  peace,  was  of 
greater  advantage  than  the  numerical  strength  of  the  party.  Gaillard  was 
once  more  elected  president  of  the  Senate,  pro  tern.  ;  and  Henry  Clay,  by 
eighty-seven  votes  against  thirty-two,  divided  amongst  four  candidates,  was 
placed  in  the  Speaker's  chair  again. 

The  Message  spoke  first  of  the  war  which  had  broken  out  anew  with  the 
Algerincs,  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  and  the  convention  on  the  subject  of 
commerce  which  appropriately  followed  it,  and  of  the  wars  and  treaties  with 
the  Indians.  It  next  requested  "  legislative  aid  "  in  "  the  execution  of  the 
Act  for  fixing  the  military  peace  establishment;"  and  thence  passed  to  the 
satisfactory  "  revival  of  the  public  credit;"  although  (it  must  be  confessed) 
the  financial  statement  is  sufficiently  disheartening. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  year,  twelve  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars  were  received  at  the  Treasury  from  all  branches  of  the 
revenue  ;  fourteen  millions  of  Treasury  notes  were  issued  ;  and  a  loan  of 
nine  millions  (six  in  cash,  and  three  in  Treasury  paper)  was  subscribed.  In 
addition  to  all  which,  there  were  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  in  the  Treasury 
to  begin  with.  These  had  been  paid  in  the  same  period, (f  exclusively  of  the 
amount  of  Treasury  notes  subscribed  to  the  loan,  and  of  the  amount  redeemed 
in  the  payment  of  duties  and  taxes,"  thirty-three  millions  and  a  half  of 
dollars  ;  so  that  there  were  three  millions  of  dollars  in  hand.  It  was  also 
estimated,  that  "  existing  ways  and  means  "  would  sufficiently  provide  for 
certain  "  arrearages,"  interest  on  the  Debt,  and  other  expenditures  needful 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  amount  of  the  Debt, — consisting  of  the  unredeemed  balance  of  the 
former  Debt,  thirty-nine  millions,  the  funded  Debt  arising  from  the  recent 
war,  sixty-four  millions,  and  the  unfunded  and  floating  Debt,  seventeen 
millions, — might  be  set  down  as  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars; 
which  might  perhaps  be  a  little  increased  ;  but  the  floating  part  of  which  was 
in  process  of  payment.  This  would,  suggested  the  President,  intimate  the 
chief  subject  for  the  deliberation  of  the  session;  and  "the  probable  oper 
ation  of  a  National  Bank "  was  mentioned  as  one  expedient  to  be  con 
sidered. 

The  national  defences,  the  militia,  and  the  navy,  were  pointed  out  as 
requiring  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  And  "  reciprocity  "  and  "  pro 
tection  "  were  urged  as  the  principles  which  ought  to  determine  the  legisla 
tion  regarding  the  tariff.  Internal  Improvement  and  a  National  University 
were  also  treated  of.  And  a  hopeful  picture  of  the  country  drawn,  with  a 
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lively  and  suitable  ascription  of  gratitude  to  the  good  Providence,  to  which    CHAP. 
they  were  indebted  for  so  happy  a  lot. 

Madison  had,  however,  omitted  all  mention  of  one  species  of  injury  toi'sir. 
inflicted  by  the  war.  The  embargo  and  the  war  had  well  nigh  destroyed 
the  commerce  of  the  country.  Forced  to  resort  to  other  sources  for  the 
supplies  which  had  been  drawn  from  America,  Great  Britain  now  was  not 
the  unfailing  market  for  the  redundant  produce  of  the  fertile  land  of  the 
United  States.  And  yet  to  no  other  quarter  could  the  States  turn  for  the 
manufactured  goods,  which  they  were  unable  to  make  for  themselves,  and  to 
renounce  the  use  of  which  would  have  been  to  return  to  barbarism.  Even 
during  the  war,  the  American  forces,  like  those  of  the  great  conqueror  of 
Europe,  had  been  armed  and  equipped,  in  good  part  by  supplies  smuggled 
from  Great  Britain.  And  thus,  as  one  of  Clay's  biographers  complains, 
besides  defraying  their  own  expenses,  they  largely  aided  their  foe  in  sus 
taining  hers.  The  Banks  had  all  in  consequence  been  forced  to  suspend 
specie-payments;  and  when  legitimate  trade  began  again,  there  were  not 
above  fifteen  millions  of  specie  in  the  country,  and  exchange  upon  England 
rose  to  twenty  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  above  par ;  whilst  every  thing  pur 
chased  had  to  be  paid  for  in  gold. 

The  financial  statement  of  Dallas  went  over  the  same  ground  as  the 
President's  Message,  but  more  fully  and  distinctly  ;  recommending  definite 
measures,  where  the  Message  had  only  indicated  topics  for  consideration. 
Especially  it  counselled  the  reduction  of  the  direct  tax  by  one  half,  and  the 
retention  of  the  duty  on  stamps,  and  of  that  on  refined  sugars ;  whilst  other 
taxes  were  marked  for  abolition  or  for  reduction.  Above  all,  it  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Bank. 

Dallas  was  particularly  anxious  to  see  a  revenue  system  established,  which 
should  not  be  so  entirely  dependent  upon  importations  as  that  established 
under  Jefferson's  auspices.  The  embarrassment  of  affairs  was  as  much  owing 
to  that,  as  to  any  other  of  the  causes  of  perplexity  and  confusion  now.  He 
was,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  whilst  inconvenient  and  unproductive  taxes 
should  be  repealed,  and  every  impediment  removed  which  might  retard  the 
progress  of  domestic  manufactures,  a  permanent  system  of  internal  duties 
should  be  set  up;  and  he  calculated  that  an  increasing  income  might  1  e  ob 
tained  from  that  source,  which  at  the  outset  could  not  be  less  than  some  seven 
millions  of  dollars.  From  imports  he  reckoned  upon  receiving  nearly  twenty 
millions  yearly. 

William  Lowndes,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
reported  strongly  in  favour  of  such  an  arrangement  of  the  revenue  system  as 
would  provide  for  the  rapid  extinction  of  the  public  Debt.  Regarding  the 
sources,  the  report  advised  that,  duties  on  imports  should  be  principally,  but 
not  exclusively,  relied  on  ;  and  that  the  scale  should  be  regulated  so  as  to 
discourage  no  branch  of  national  productiveness,  and  not  to  make  evasion  of 
payment  desirable.  Clay  contended,  that  "  in  time  of  peace,  we  should  look 
to  foreign  importations  as  the  chief  source  of  revenue ;  and  that  in  war, 
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CHAP,   when  they  were  cut  off,  it  was  time  enough  to  draw  deeply  on  our  internal 

. —       -  resources."     Calhoun  was  of  opinion,  that  "  the  financial   resources  of  the 

to  Vsi??9  nation  would  daily  become  weaker  and  weaker,  instead  of  growing  with  its 

growth,  if  we  did  not  resort  to  other  objects  than  our  foreign  commerce  for 

taxation." 

In  the  end  a  "  moderately  protective  tariff"  was  adopted,  and  Dallaa's  plan, 
in  all  its  main  features,  carried  out. 

This  was  the  first  tariff  avowedly  constructed  upon  the  protective  principle, 
but  it  was  the  six-and-twentieth  revenue  Act,  and  that  number,  as  well  as 
the  basis  of  the  tariff,  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  that  the  Statists  of  America 
had  not  yet  reached  any  sound  fiscal  principle.  Nevertheless,  it  behoves  us 
to  observe,  that  demonstrably  unsound  and  injurious  as  the  protective  prin 
ciple  in  commercial  legislation  is,  there  has  been  in  the  history  of  all  nations 
a  particular  stage  at  which  protection  is  an  instinct  and  a  necessity  at  once. 
The  reasonings  and  demonstrations  of  financiers  at.  an  after  period  are  incon 
trovertible,  but  they  do  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
without  this  fallacious  principle  there  would  have  been  none  of  the  data, 
whence  they  conclude  that  the  loss  to  a  country  from  protective  legislation  is 
so  great.  The  means  may  have  been  costly,  but  they  were  the  only  means 
by  which  either  commerce  or  manufactures  could  take  root  amongst  the 
people.  To  this  subject,  however,  we  must  return,  as  it  constitutes  one  of  the 
chief  topics  of  the  general  history  of  the  United  States  from  this  epoch. 

The  views  of  the  government  in  proposing  a  National  Bank  will  be  best 
understood  by  a  perusal  of  the  passage  relating  to  that  matter  in  Dallas' s 
report. 

"  The  establishment  of  a  National  Bank,"  said  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  "is  regarded  as  the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only  adequate  resource, 
to  relieve  the  country  and  the  government  from  the  present  embarrassment. 
Authorized  to  issue  notes  which  will  be  received  in  all  payments  to  the 
United  States,  the  circulation  of  its  issues  will  be  co-extensive  with  the 
Union;  and  there  will  exist  a  constant  demand,  leaving  a  just  proportion  to 
the  annual  amount  of  the  duties  and  taxes  to  be  collected,  independent  of  the 
general  circulation  for  commercial  and  social  purposes.  A  National  Bank 
will,  therefore,  possess  the  means  and  the  opportunity  of  supplying  a  circu 
lating  medium,  of  equal  use  and  value  in  every  State,  and  in  every  district  of 
every  State. 

"  Established  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States ;  accredited  by  the 
government  to  the  whole  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation  ;  and  intrusted,  as 
the  depository  of  the  government,  with  all  the  accumulations  of  the  public 
treasure ;  the  National  Bank,  independently  of  its  immediate  capital,  will 
enjoy  every  recommendation  which  can  merit  and  secure  the  confidence  of 
the  public.  Organized  upon  principles  of  responsibility,  but  of  independ 
ence,  the  National  Bank  will  be  retained  within  its  legitimate  sphere  of  action, 
without  just  apprehension  from  the  misconduct  of  its  directors,  or  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  government.  Eminent  in  its  resources,  and  in  its  ex- 
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ample,  the  National  Bank  will  conciliate  and  lead  the  State  Banks  in  all   CHAP. 
that  is  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  credit,  public  and  private.    And  acting  - 
upon  a  compound  capital,  partly  stock  and  partly  of  gold  and  silver,  the  Na 
tional  Bank  will  be  the  ready  instrument  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  public 
securities,  and  to  restore  the  currency  of  the  national  coin." 

This  proposition  was  referred  to  a  committee  on  the  National  Currency,  of 
which  Calhoun  was  the  chairman ;  and  to  that  committee  Dallas  soon  after 
wards  addressed  a  long  and  elaborate  letter,  presenting  a  scheme  for  such  a 
hank  as  he  had  recommended  ;  which  scheme  was  reported  by  Calhoun  with 
out  amendment  to  the  House. 

Proceeding  thus  from  the  Administration,  the  reception  of  this  scheme  did 
not  so  much  indicate  the  honest,  financial  opinions  and  theories  of  the  mem 
bers,  as  their  friendly  or  hostile  relations  to  the  party  in  power.  The  Fede 
ralists, — who  had  all  along  been  identified  with  the  project  of  a  National 
Bank,  and  whose  support  of  it  had  been  one  reason  for  Jefferson's  hostility  to 
it, — forgetting  their  former  leader,  Hamilton,  and  his  banking  scheme,  set 
their  faces  sharply  against  Dallas's  plan ; — although  it  would  have  puzzled 
them  to  point  out  any  essential  distinction  between  the  two.  Pickering, 
Pitkin,  and  Webster  were  amongst  its  most  resolute  opponents.  Pitkin  has 
recorded  his  views  in  a  book,  and  we  may  find  occasion  to  do  justice  to  them, 
a^nd  to  assist  our  own  narrative  by  means  of  them,  in  another  chapter. 

Webster  unsuccessfully  opposed  the  participation  of  the  government  in  the 
management  of  the  Bank;  but  he  procured  the  insertion  of  a  provision,  that 
deposits,  as  well  as  the  notes  of  the  Bank,  should  be  paid  on  demand  in. 
specie.  He  was  in  favour,  too,  of  reducing  the  capital  by  nearly  one  half, 
but  this  he  failed  to  carry.  Others  urged  the  incapability  of  such  an  estab 
lishment  to  facilitate  exchanges,  and  the  dangers  which  would  arise  from  the 
irresponsibility  of  the  president  and  the  directors  of  the  bank. 

By  a  third  party  in  the  Opposition,  it  was  argued  that  "  all  that  the  country 
wanted  was  to  be  left  alone,  and  that  it  was  most  unwise  to  fasten  upon  her 
for  twenty-five  years  a  measure  which  was  meant  and  constructed  to  meet  a 
temporary  emergency.  The  great  exertions  which  the  war  had  induced  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  state  of  lassitude  and  exhaustion;  but  was  it  just  to 
suppose  that  such  a  state  would  continue,  and  to  frame  a  system  of  stimu 
lants,  which  must  be  used  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  the  future  ?" 

te  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Hopkinson, — i  In  this  young  nation,  with  its  vast 
resources  and  solid  wealth,  the  remedies  would  come  of  themselves,  in  a  great 
degree,  if  we  have  patience  to  wait  for  them/  The  best  policy  in  such  a  case 
is  to  let  alone  ;  to  legislate,  at  all  events,  for  the  present,  and  not  for  the  future, 
and  to  trust  much  more  to  the  active  and  permanent  exertions  of  the  people 
themselves,  than  to  the  insubstantial  labours  of  their  Legislature." 

Besides  the  objections  which  mere  partisanship  suggested,  and  which.  John 
Randolph  could  press  as  weightily  as  Webster,  the  New  Englanders  were  not 
without  some  fears  as  to  the  results  of  so  formidable  a  rivalry  to  their  own 
State  Banks,  which  the  realization  of  this  great  government  scheme  would 
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CHAP,    involve.     Their  Banks  had  outlived  the  panic  and  the  storm  which  had  over- 
-  thrown  so  many  of  the  Banks  in  other  parts  of  the  Union ;  and  Boston  Bank 


u>  1817.'  paper  had  been,  through  the  mere  magic  of  credit,  as  much  sought  after  us 
the  Treasury  notes  themselves.  And  some  of  these  considerations  are  not 
very  closely  hidden  by  the  amendments  and  arguments  we  have  recorded. 

Calhoun,  who  spoke  as  the  organ  of  the  Administration,  "  was  averse,  in 
the  abstract,"  says  one  of  his  eulogistic  biographers,  "  to  the  whole  system ;" 
and  acted  as  distinctly  in  the  very  spirit  of  "  compromise,"  as  Clay  or  Webster 
could  have  acted.  Omitting,  in  his  arguments,  some  questions,  such  as  the 
modifications  under  which  Banks  were  most  useful,  and  whether  the  United 
States  ought  to  exercise  the  power  to  establish  a  Bank ;  and  assuming  as  self- 
evident  the  help  which  the  establishment  of  one  would  afford  to  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  finances  of  the  government ;  this  skilful  debater  devoted  him 
self  entirely  to  the  consideration  of  the  palpable  evils  arising  from  the 
disorders  of  the  national  currency,  and  of  the  power  of  a  National  Bank  to 
rectify  those  disorders.  And  with  great  ability  in  an  almost  extempore  speech 
he  demonstrated  his  thesis  to  the  conviction  of  all  who  had  meant  to  vote  with 
the  Administration. 

Perhaps  also  to  Clay's  conviction ;  for  the  supple  Representative  from 
Kentucky,  who  had  resisted  the  renewal  of  the  former  Bank  charter,  and 
had  invoked  all  the  guardians  of  the  Constitution  against  any  such  violation 
of  its  sanctity,  now  (as  we  intimated)  offered  no  such  objections,  but  acquiesced 
in  the  Constitutionality  of  the  measure,  as  lightly  as  he  had  before  questioned 
it.  His  biographer,  whom  we  have  before  quoted,  does  indeed  vindicate  his 
tergiversation ;  but  it  is  upon  grounds  which,  so  far  forth  as  they  relate  to 
Clay  himself,  are  purely  hypothetical.  And  it  is  a  mournful  truth,  that  we 
cannot  accept  the  implied  defence,  contained  in  the  words, — "  an  unselfish 
statesman,  too  right-minded  and  courageous  to  cling  to  error,  merely  because 
he  feared  the  opprobrium  of  not  having  been  born  as  wise  as  he  became  by 
experience." 

The  greater  number  of  Republican  Representatives  voted  for  the  rechart- 
ering  of  a  National  Bank;  but  some  few, faithful  to  the  Jeffersonian  traditions, 
and  unable,  like  Jefferson,  to  "  turn  their  backs  upon  themselves,"  resisted  it 
to  the  end.  It  was  accomplished,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  to  it, 
by  a  slender  majority  in  the  House, — eighty  against  seventy-one  ;  but  by 
twenty-two  against  twelve  in  the  Senate;  and  on  the  10th  of  April,  1816, 
Madison  signed  his  approval  to  the  Bill. 

And  these  were  the  principal  features  of  the  new  Bank.  It  was  chartered 
for  twenty-one  years;  its  capital  was  fixed  for  the  present  at  thirty-five  millions 
of  dollars,  one-fifth  of  which  the  government  was  to  subscribe  ;  the  rest,  in 
one  hundred-dollar  shares,  was  to  consist  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  extent  of 
a  quarter,  and  the  other  three  quarters  of  funded  debt.  The  subscriptions 
of  every  kind  were  made  payable  in  four  instalments,  and  as  soon  as  the  first 
instalment  was  paid,  the  Bank  was  to  be  organized  and  operations  were  to  be 
begun.  Philadelphia  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  the  Bank,  but  it  might  set 
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up  branches  elsewhere.     The  management  was  vested  in  a  board  of  twenty-    CHAP. 
five  directors,  one-fifth  appointed  by  the  government,  the  rest  elected  yearly  - 
.by  the  stockholders,  some  being  changed  at  each  election,  on  the  principle  of    toisi?. 
rotation.     The  directors  were  to  choose  one  of  their  number  as  president, 
annually  ;  they  also  had  the  power  to  nominate  the  directors  of  the  branches, 
but  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  government.     Resident  citizens  alone 
were  eligible  as  directors.     Its  notes  were  made  receivable  in  all  payments 
to  the  United  States  ;  it  was  to  hold  the  public  money,  and  in  return,  to  trans 
mit  and  pay  the  public  money  without  any  kind  of  charge.     Specie  payments 
were  not  to  be  suspended,  unless  by  the  authority  of  Congress,  or  of  the  Pre 
sident  of  the  United  States.     And  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  were  to  be 
paid  in  instalments  at  the  end  of  two,  three,  and  four  years,  as  a  bonus  for  its 
charter. 

Such  were  the  chief  features  of  the  constitution  of  the  Bank,  which  was 
the  centre  of  so  much  political  intrigue  and  action  in  after  years,  and  whose 
history  is  associated  with  some  of  the  most  hopeful,  and  also  with  some  of  the 
most  gloomy,  seasons  which  the  United  States  has  ever  known. 

Daniel  Webster  succeeded  in  carrying  "  through  all  the  stages  of  legisla 
tion,"  on  one  day,  April  the  6th,  1816,  a  resolution,  wrhich  provided  for  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  he  might  con 
sider  necessary,  to  cause  (as  soon  as  possible)  all  sums  of  money  due  to  the 
United  States  to  be  paid  in  specie  or  Treasury  notes  of  the  Banks  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  specie-paying  Banks,  and  after  a  given  date,  prohibited 
the  reception  of  any  thing  else  in  payment  of  the  public  dues.  Madison  ap 
proved  this  supplement  to  the  Bank  Bill,  and  it  was,  says  the  editor  of  Web 
ster's  speeches,  "  completely  successful  in  restoring  a  sound  currency." 

Near  the  close  of  the  session  a  bill  was  passed  to  increase  the  compensation 
of  members  of  Congress.  They  had  been  paid  six  dollars  per  diem,  "  a  sum 
barely  sufficient  to  support  them,  at  Washington,  and  utterly  inadequate  to 
allow  them  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  and  social  relations.  Few  men  who  were 
not  wealthy  would  consent,  by  becoming  members  of  Congress,  to  deprive 
themselves  of  the  comfort  and  pleasures  which  the  legislators  were  forced  to 
surrender,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  business  of  legislation  was  fast 
falling  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  the  rich."  After  much  warm  debate,  the 
form  of  a  fixed  salary,  fifteen  hundred  dollars  yearly,  was  preferred,  and 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  eighty-one  to  sixty-seven,  and  the  Senate  by 
twenty-two  to  eleven.  Of  this,  however,  we  shall  hear  more  anon. 

In  addition  to  all  this  business  there  were  large  appropriations  voted  for 
the  increase  and  efficiency  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  for  coast  and  harbour 
defences  ;  for  the  purchase  of  custom-houses  at  some  of  the  great  ports ;  for 
the  repair  of  the  Capitol  and  public  buildings  at  Washington  ;  for  the  reward 
of  the  crews  of  some  vessels  which  had  fought  well  in  the  late  war;  for  the 
pensioning  of  invalid  soldiers,  and  the  families  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
battle  ;  and  one  bill  was  passed,  intending  to  compensate  the  Western  Mounted 
Volunteers  for  the  loss  of  some  of  their  horses,  but  being  expressed  rather 
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CHAP,   vaguely,  it  was  made  the  basis  of  such  prodigious  claims,  that  it  had  to  be 
A n  1809  a^terec^  ^e  next  session.     And  on  the  30th  of  April  Congress  adjourned. 
ioi8i7.         The  near  approach  of  the  Presidential  election  had  made  itself  felt  during 
this  session,  and  even  before  it;  for  so  early  as  November,  1815,  Aaron  Burr 
wrote  to  his  son-in-law,  Alston,  (who  just  then  was  broken  down  by  the  sud 
den  death  of  his  wife,  who  perished,  with  all  hands  and  the  vessel  itself,  in  a 
voyage  towards  the  north,  for  the  benefit  of  her  health.,)  urging  him  to  antici 
pate  the  dictation  of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  to  free  the  States  from  the  tyranny 
of  Virginia,  by  securing  a  respectable  nomination  for  General  Andrew  Jack 
son,  a  scheme  which  he  regarded  as  certain  of  success. 

The  party  in  Congress  had  always  "  understood  "  that  Monroe  was  to  be 
"  successor  "  to  Madison,  who  purposed  to  retire,  and  the  opposition  to  him 
was  not  of  a  very  imposing  character.  The  Federalists  could  only,  as  it  were 
pro  forma,  name  and  vote  for  their  candidates  ;  hope  of  seeing  them  elected 
was  not  entertained  by  the  most  sanguine.  It  was  within  the  pale  of  De 
mocracy  itself  that  the  only  rivalry,  which  was  not  in  words  alone,  could  show 
itself.  A  local  clique  was  desirous  of  proposing  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  of  New 
York  as  President,  but  wisely  withdrew  him  when  offered  the  general  sup 
port  for  him  as  Vice-president.  William  H.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  was  then 
selected  to  oppose  Monroe,  and  Simon  Snyder  of  Pennsylvania,  to  oppose 
Tompkins,  and  on  their  respective  claims  the  Congressional  caucus  (which 
re-appeared  now,  in  the  place  of  the  Republican  convention,  which  Clinton 
hoped  to  have  established,;  ballotted  ;  in  spite  of  a  motion  to  declare  such  no 
mination  of  members  of  Congress  inexpedient.  Sixty-five  voted  for  Monroe, 
and  for  Crawford  only  fifty-four ;  Tompkins  received  eighty-five  votes, 
Snyder  only  thirty ;  Monroe  and  Tompkins  were,  therefore,  the  accredited 
candidates  of  the  party.  Federalism  put  up  Rufus  King  to  receive  its  Presi 
dent's  votes,  and  left  it  to  the  electors  to  name  their  candidates  for  the  sub 
ordinate  office. 

The  results  of  the  actual  election,  which  we  may  present  here,  although 
we  somewhat  anticipate  the  order  of  events  by  doing  so,  remarkably  indicated 
the  compactness  of  the  Democratic  body ; — for  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Tenessee,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana,  voted  entire ;  and  each  received  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  votes.  Rufus  King  received  all  the  votes  of  Massachusetts,  Connecti 
cut,  and  Delaware ;  thirty-four.  Massachusetts  bestowed  its  twenty-two 
votes  on  John  E.  Howard  for  the  Vice-presidency ;  Connecticut,  five  of  its 
votes  on  James  Ross,  and  four  on  John  Marshall ;  and  Delaware,  its  three 
upon  R.  G.  Harper.  And  there  were  three  vacancies  in  the  electoral  college 
of  Maryland,  and  one  in  that  of  Delaware. 

Congress  re-assembled  in  the  beginning  of  December.  A  few  alterations 
had  been  made  which  may  be  noted.  Gore  sat  no  longer  in  the  Senate  from 
Massachusetts,  his  place  was  filled  by  a  stranger;  a  change  was  also  made  in 
the  representation  of  that  State ; — three  new  Representatives  were  sent  by 
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New    York;    William   P.    Maclay   sat   in    William    Maclay's  place   in   the    CHAP. 
House   for  Pennsylvania; — Hanson   took  Harper's   seat  in   the   Senate  for  — - 
Maryland ;  his  own  seat  in  the  House,  and  those  of  William  Pinkney  and     to  it 
Moore,  being  filled  by  Samuel  Smith,  once  more  returned  to  Congress,  and 
two    others ; — two    new  Representatives  appeared   for  Virginia,   one   being 
John   Tyler,  afterwards   President ; — there  were  a  new   Senator  for  North 
Carolina  and  two  new  Representatives ; — William   Smith  was  now  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  instead  of  Taylor,  who  took  his  seat  in  the  House  ; — 
Troup    succeeded   Bibb    in   the  Senate   for   Georgia; — a  stranger    came   as 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  one  change  was  made  in  the  representation  of 
that  State  ; — William  Henry  Harrison,  afterwards  President,  by  whose  death 
Tyler  obtained  the  envied  Chair,  came  for  the  first  time  now  as  Representa 
tive  from  Ohio ; — two  Senators  and  one  member  of  the  other  House  consti 
tuted  the  first  representation  of  Indiana  and  its  legislature  as  an  independent 
State ;  and  both  Illinois  and  Missouri  spoke  now  by  new  Delegates. 

Madison's  last  Annual  Message  was  read  in  Congress,  on  December  the  3rd. 
It  began  with  a  notice  of  some  unfavourable  circumstances.  Unpropitious 
seasons  had  produced  short  crops,  although  the  "  aggregate  resources  "  ex 
ceeded  the  "  aggregate  wants  "  of  the  nation.  Some  branches  of  manufac 
ture  were  depressed,  owing  to  "  an  excess  of  imported  merchandise." 
Navigation,  too,  languished,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  exclusion  of  American 
ships  from  the  harbours  of  the  British  Colonies.  This  led  to  the  mention 
of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  Union  with  Great  Britain,  and  to  the 
assertion  of  the  reasonable  rule  of  "  reciprocity,"  in  such  cases. 

After  speaking  of  other  foreign  affairs,  the  Indians  were  referred  to,  hope 
fully.  The  organization  of  the  Militia,  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  the  erection  of  a  National  University,  an  amend 
ment  of  the  law  in  relation  to  criminal  trials,  the  prevention  of  the  African 
slave-trade,  and  a  proposal  to  remodify  the  Federal  Judiciary,  and  to  add 
another  department  to  the  Executive  branch  of  government,  were  all  touched 
upon  in  succession.  And  then  came  the  Financial  statement. 

It  was  a  subject  of  great  gratification,  said  the  President,  to  find,  that  even 
within  the  short  period  which  had  elapsed  since  the  return  of  peace,  the 
revenue  had  far  exceeded  all  the  current  demands  upon  the  Treasury;  so 
that  an  ample  fund  for  the  extinction  of  the  Debt  was  afforded,  even  though, 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce,  any  diminution  should  occur  in  its 
future  annual  product.  Exclusive  of  loans  and  Treasury  notes,  it  was  calcu 
lated  that  the  actual  receipts,  including  the  balance  in  hand  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  year,  amounted  to  about  forty-seven  millions  of  dollars.  The 
total  of  actual  payments  was  no  more  than  about  thirty-eight  millions ;  so 
that  there  was  a  surplus  of  about  nine  millions. 

The  condition  of  the  national  currency  was  pointed  out  as  the  main  source 
of  the  difficulties  which  obstructed  the  operations  of  the  Treasury.  And 
there  was  hope  even  in  that  quarter;  for  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had 
been  organized  under  most  favourable  auspices,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
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CI^AP.  a  m0st  important  auxiliary.  The  Floating  Debt  it  was  expected  would  soon 
A  n  ]S()()  be  entirely  discharged.  The  Funded  Debt  had  been  estimated  at  a  sum 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  dollars.  The  ordinary 
annual  expenses  were  reckoned  at  under  twenty  millions  ;  and  the  permanent 
revenue,  from  all  sources,  at  about  twenty-five  millions.  Nor  were  these  all 
the  favourable  circumstances  which  could  be  mentioned ;  for  others,  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  referred  to. 

And  then,  the  end  of  his  second  term  of  office  being  within  sight,  Madison 
could  not  but  congratulate  Congress  upon  the  generally  prosperous  and  pro 
mising  condition  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  war  it  had  been  engaged 
in  so  recently.  And  a  eulogy  of  the  Constitution,  which  had  stood  the  test 
of  being  applied  to  the  people  of  a  far  wider  expanse  of  territory  than  it  was 
originally  devised  for;  and  of  the  people  themselves,  for  "  their  devotion  to 
true  liberty,"  by  which  was  meant  their  own  personal  and  political  freedom 
alone,  concluded  this  protracted  address. 

This  session  could  not  be  expected  to  show  a  large  result  of  legislative 
labour  ;  for  a  new  President,  as  well  as  a  new  Congress,  were  waiting  (we 
might  say)  to  occupy  the  seats  of  two  branches  of  the  national  government. 
Yet  there  was  one  Act  of  great  moment  passed,  as  it  provided  for  the  paying 
off  of  the  National  Debt  by  annual  instalments  of  ten  millions  of  dollars. 
For  it  in  fact  exceeded  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  and  neither  could 
Madison,  nor  could  any  who  had  borne  a  part  in  the  management  of 
affairs,  when  it  was  contracted,  leave  office  without  making  some  provision 
for  its  ultimate  extinction.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  by  the 
exertions  of  William  Lowndes,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  that  this  Act  was  carried  successfully  through  the  Houses. 

Another  very  important  affair  for  the  peace  of  the  wide  and  varied  con 
stituency  of  Congress,  was  the  alteration  now  made  in  the  Act  for  raising  the 
Compensation  of  Members  of  the  Legislature.  "  No  question,  apparently 
so  trivial,  ever  produced  so  general  an  excitement  through  the  country.  The 
measure  was  denounced  every  where, — from  the  hustings,  in  the  primary 
assemblies  of  the  people,  and  even  by  the  legislatures  of  many  of  the 
States.  The  storm  raged  so  violently  that" — the  mover  of  the  former  Act 
now  introduced  a  new  Bill  to  repeal  it,  and  in  this  case  also  with  success. 

Henry  Clay,  we  are  told,  nearly  lost  his  seat  in  the  House,  because  he  had 
voted  for  the  first  Compensation  Bill.  But  with  his  usual  tact  and  versatility, 
he  contrived  to  effect  a  compromise  with  his  ardent  supporters,  and  finding 
that  the  greater  number  of  voters  would  prefer  a  daily  stipend  for  their 
Representatives  and  Senators,  voted  for  the  new  Bill,  as  he  had  voted  for  the 
old  one.  Calhoun  took  part  in  the  debate  ;  but  he  preferred  the  yearly 
salary,  unless  the  daily  stipend  were  made  nine  or  ten  dollars,  judging,  not 
unwisely,  that  the  only  office  in  the  direct  gift  of  the  people,  ought  not  to  be 
made  inferior  to  the  offices  which  did  not  bear  with  them  so  distinctly  the 
stamp  of  popular  approbation.  In  the  end,  eight  dollars  was  the  sum  deter 
mined  on. 
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Internal  Improvements  were  once  more  the  theme  of  a  lively  debate  in    CHAP. 
Congress ;  and  the  President  seems  to  have  acted  a  strange  part  in  relation  - 
to  the  question  discussed.     On  the  motion  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  in  the  course    to  isi?. 
of  December,  1816,  a  resolution  was  proposed,  directing  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  desirableness  of  setting  apart  the  bonus  and 
net  annual  profits  in  the  form  of  dividends,  of  the  National  Bank,  as  a  per 
manent  fund  for  internal  improvements.     This  being  adopted  by  Jthc  House, 
there  resulted  in  time  a  Bill  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  that  end. 
It  was  fully  considered  in  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and  slightly  amended, 
mainly  by  the  influence  of  Pickering,  it  appears.     In  the  Senate,  after  it  had 
passed  the  House,  it  was  further  amended,  and  the  Representatives  accepted 
the  Senators'  amendment. 

Calhoun's  view  of  the  question  was  large  and  clear,  and  expressed  in  his 
most  masterly  manner.  The  value  of  a  well-arranged  system  of  internal  com 
munications  by  road  and  water  ;  the  magnitude  of  some  of  the  most  desirable 
works  of  both  kinds ;  the  facility  with  which  private  and  State  enterprise 
could  harmonize  with  and  supplement  the  undertakings  of  Congress  ;  the 
addition  to  the  sum  of  national  wealth  made  by  increasing  the  accessibility 
of  the  ports  and  markets  for  the  producers  ;  the  additional  tax-paying  power 
of  the  country  in  consequence ;  the  tendency  to  promote  the  stability  of  the 
Union  ; — were  all  urged  as  preliminary  considerations  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Constitutionality  of  the  proposal.  And  its  perfect  accordance  with  the  famous 
Instrument  of  the  polity  of  the  Union,  interpreted  by  "  plain  good  sense,"  he 
stoutly  and  intelligently  maintained ;  urging  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and 
the  construction  of  the  Cumberland  road,  as  precedents  for  the  views  he  ad 
vocated. 

Clay's  speech  in  favour  of  the  Bill  was  in  fact  a  repetition  of  Calhoun's 
arguments,  and  to  them  he  added  one  original  consideration,  which  well  ex 
hibits  the  quality  of  his  mind.  "  It  is  quite  obvious,"  he  said,  "  that  Con 
gress  may  distribute  the  fund  in  question  among  those  objects  of  private 
enterprise,  which  call  for  national  patronage  in  the  form  of  subscriptions  to 
the  capital  stock  of  incorporated  companies,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  best 
way  to  employ  it."  Undoubtedly  the  whole  of  the  Constitutional  difficulty 
would  then  be  evaded ;  or  compromised, — for  the  improvements  would  be 
effected  if  private  enterprise  were  backed  by  the  nation's  resources  thus. 

Notwithstanding  the  decided  majorities  which  carried  the  Bill  through 
Congress,  Madison,  in  the  very  last  hour  of  his  official  life,  put  his  veto  upon 
it  ; — returned  it  to  the  Legislature  with  his  objections  to  its  becoming  law. 
He  could  not  interpret  the  Constitution  so  as  to  allow  him  to  "approve  it;" 
the  express  power  to  make  roads  arid  canals  was  not  given  by  the  Instrument 
of  Government  and  Congress  ;  and  so, — although  he  had  sanctioned  the  Bank 
and  the  emission  of  paper  money,  for  neither  of  which  was  there  express  per 
mission  given  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  right  to  do  which,  in  the  former 
instance,  was  by  many  vehemently  doubted ;  although  he  had  himself  recom 
mended  attention  to  internal  improvements, — he  "  objected  "  to  the  Bill. 

4  K  2 
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CHJAP-        "  The  question  was  immediately  taken  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
A~r)"YS()y  stitution  of  the  United  States, — 'that  the  House,  on  reconsideration,  do  agree 
to  isi7.    to  pass  the  said  Bill;' — the  President's  objections  to  the  same  notwithstand 
ing,  and  two-thirds  not  voting,  therefore  it  was  decided  in  the  negative." 

"Some  men,"  wrote  Jefferson,  in  these  years,  "look  at  Constitutions  with 
sanctimonious  reverence,  and  deem  them,  like  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  too 
sacred  to  be  touched.  [He  himself  did  not  err  thus,  assuredly  ;  but  until  he 
found  himself  in  the  President's  chair,  his  profession  of  faith  political  em 
bodied  this  "  sanctimonious  reverence."  He  was  too  wise  a  man,  however, 
to  do,  when  in  office,  all  that  he  professed,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  it;  of 
his  honesty  in  this,  let  nothing  be  said.]  *  *  *  I  am  certainly  not  an  ad 
vocate  for  frequent  and  untried  changes  in  laws  and  Constitutions.  I  think 
moderate  imperfections  had  better  be  borne  with,  because,  when  once  known, 
we  accommodate  ourselves  to  them,  and  find  practical  means  of  correcting 
their  ill  effects.  But  I  know  also  that  laws  and  institutions  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  As  that  becomes  more  developed, 
more  enlightened,  as  new  discoveries  are  made,  new  truths  disclosed,  and 
manners  and  opinions  change  with  the  change  of  circumstances,  institutions 
must  advance  also,  and  keep  pace  with  the  times."  All  of  which  weighty 
words,  and  full  of  wisdom,  do  not  require  our  commendation  to  gain  for  them 
attention  from  our  readers. 

From  a  letter  addressed,  during  the  summer  of  1817,  to  Albert  Gallatin, 
we  must  borrow  the  following  observations  upon  Madison's  last  veto. 

"  You  will  have  learned  that  an  Act  for  Internal  Improvements,  after  pass 
ing  both  Houses,  was  negatived  by  the  President.  The  Act  was  founded, 
avowedly,  on  the  principle,  that  the  phrase  in  the  Constitution  which  author 
izes  Congress  "  to  lay  taxes,  to  pay  debts,  and  provide  for  the  general  wel 
fare,"  was  an  extension  of  the  powers  specifically  enumerated  to  whatever 
would  promote  the  general  welfare.  Whereas  our  tenet  ever  was, — and,  in 
deed,  it  is  almost  the  only  landmark  which  now  divides  the  Federalists  from 
the  Republicans, — that  Congress  had  not  unlimited  powers  to  provide  for  that 
welfare,  but  were  restrained  to  those  specifically  enumerated,  and  that  as  it 
was  meant  they  should  provide  for  that  welfare  but  by  the  exercise  of  the 
enumerated  powers,  so  it  could  not  have  been  meant  they  should  raise  money 
for  purposes  which  the  enumeration  did  not  place  under  their  action  ;  conse 
quently,  that  the  specification  of  powers  is  a  limitation  of  the  purposes  for 
which  they  may  raise  money." 

We  must  interrupt  our  quotation  to  remark,  that  Jefferson  again  and 
again  recommended  appropriations  for  the  effecting  of  Internal  Improve 
ments,  and  that  it  will  be  needful  at  some  future  time  to  discuss  this  matter 
at  greater  length. 

"  I  think,"  he  continues,  "  the  passage  and  rejection  of  this  Bill  a  fortunate 
incident.  Every  State  will  certainly  concede  the  power,  and  this  will  be  a 
national  confirmation  of  the  grounds  of  appeal  to  them,  and  will  settle  for 
ever  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  which,  by  a  mere  grammatical  quibble,  has 
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countenanced  the  general  Government  in  a  claim  of  universal  power.  For,  CHAP. 
in  the  phrase,  f  to  lay  taxes,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  general  - 
welfare,'  it  is  a  mere  question  of  syntax  whether  the  two  last  infinitives  are 
governed  by  the  first,  or  are  distinct  and  co-ordinate  powers ;  a  question  un 
equivocally  decided  by  the  exact  definition  of  powers  immediately  following. 
It  is  fortunate  for  another  reason,  as  the  States,  in  conceding  the  power,  will 
modify  it,  either  by  requiring  the  Federal  ratio  of  expense  in  each  State,  or 
otherwise,  so  as  to  secure  us  against  its  partial  exercise.  Without  this 
caution,  intrigue,  negotiation,  and  the  barter  of  votes  might  become  as 
habitual  in  Congress,  as  they  are  in  those  legislatures  which  have  the 
appointment  of  officers ;  and  which,  with  us,  is  called  '  logging,'  [more 
recently,  '  log-rolling,'  as  we  shall  find  occasion  subsequently  to  show,] — the 
term  of  the  farmers,  for  their  exchanges  of  aid  in  rolling  together  the  logs 
of  their  newly  cleared  grounds." 

The  Navigation  Laws  were  revised  during  this  short  session,  and  made 
more  conformable  to  the  Protective  policy  which  was  now  inaugurated  in  the 
United  States.  Indiana  was  admitted  as  an.  independent  State.  Acts  were 
passed  regulating  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  confirming  to  them 
the  privilege  of  sending  each  a  Delegate  to  Congress,  to  take  part  in  the 
debates  of  the  House,  but  not  to  vote  ;  fixing  the  peace  establishment  of  the 
marines;  providing  for  the  relief  of  persons  imprisoned  for  debt;  deter 
mining  the  erection  of  the  Territory  of  Alabama  ;  for  punishing  crimes 
committed  in  the  Indian  lands ;  and  for  other  important  national  objects. 

The  scheme  of  a  grand  international  system  of  arbitration,  in  cases  of 
international  disputes,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  ultima  ratio  of  nations,  as 
well  as  of  Kings,  at  once,  was  brought  for  the  first  time  now  before  Congress; 
and  now,  as  well  as  at  a  much  later  date,  the  advocates  of  this  pacific  pro 
position  strangely  overlooked  the  fact,  that,  without  power  to  enforce  its 
award,  the  Arbitration  Court,  however  wisely  composed  and  conducted,  could 
do  nothing  towards  the  discontinuance  of  wars  ;  and  that  with  such  power, 
nations  would  only  be  where  they  arc  now  : — the  negotiations  and  diplomacy 
preceding  every  war  being,  in  fact,  an  approach  to  such  arbitration,  more  or 
less  complete ;  and,  except  in  instances  where  one  of  the  litigants  has  been 
greatly  over-matched  by  the  power  or  alliances  of  the  other,  never,  down  to 
the  present  hour,  succeeding  in  preventing  war,  although  they  have  some 
times  proved  one  power  to  be  not  only  in  the  wrong,  but  guilty  of  contumacy 
also. 

With  the  4th  of  March,  1817,  a  new  Presidency  commenced  ;  and  Madison 
resumed  the  grade  of  private  citizen  once  more.  It  was  his  lot  to  hold  the 
helm  of  public  affairs  during  the  most  trying  period  of  the  United  States' 
history,  under  the  Constitution.  And  his  good  fortune  was  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close  that  reflected  no  discredit  on  the  nation  or 
on  the  government,  although  it  was  marked  by  some  of  the  saddest  calamities. 
Yet  he  was  a  man  of  little  energy  or  power,  and  of  a  most  decidedly  peace- 
loving  disposition  ;  and  it  may  be  noticed  as  a  species  of  historic  award, 
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CHAP,   though  confessedly  not  exactly  so,  that  whilst  the  war  is  still  called  "  Madi- 

. 1    -  son's  war,"  the  renown  of  its  successful  conclusion  has  illustrated  a  Jackson, 

to  1817.    a  Clay,  and  even  a  Quincy  Adams,  rather  than  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  mediocrity  is  a  reproach  to  those  who  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  nation,  not  to  himself,  and  the  blame  of  the  principle  of 
electing  as  President,  men  not  of  imperial  minds,  though  it  must  be  shared 
by  the  party  who  made  John  Adams  President  after  Washington,  must  fall 
chiefly  upon  the  constituency  which  chose  Madison  and  Monroe  as  successors 
to  Jefferson. 

"  He  was  no  hero,  not  a  man  of  genius,  not  remarkable  for  the  talent  of 
personal  ascendency;"  says  Charles  J.  Ingersoll.  His  worst  faults  were 
committed  through  the  overbearing  influence  of  Jefferson,  and  the  irresistible 
momentum  which  had  been  acquired  by  his  policy.  In  many  respects  he 
deviated  from  his  leader's  and  predecessor's  track,  and  adopted  the  thoughts 
of  his  political  opponents.  One  testimony  to  his  character,  both  in  private 
and  as  a  statesman,  deserves  emphatic  mention, — he  made  no  enemies ;  and 
by  the  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  Union,  from  his  own  days  to  the 
present  time,  he  has  been  admired  and  lauded  for  his  patriotic  and  constitu 
tional  services.  Whilst  the  minority,  who,  measuring  him  more  strictly,  deny 
him  the  palm  of  being  a  worthy  head  to  so  great  a  nation,  do  not  forget  that 
he  was  the  coadjutor  of  Hamilton  and  Jay  in  the  first  and  most  instructive 
vindication  and  exposition  of  the  Constitution. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE   NORTH-EASTERN   STATES. — STATE  ACTION   UPON    PUBLIC   QUESTIONS. — THE  HARTFORD  CONVEN 
TION.— PARTIES   AND    CONTESTS    IN    THE    STATES. — EFFECTS    OF   THE   WAR. 

CHAP.  SECESSION  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  analogue  in  the  political  system  of  the 
Ir'  Northern  States  to  the  nullification  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  We  lost 

AtoDi8i7.°9  sight  of  New  England  and  its  neighbours  in  the  "  winter  of  their  discontent," 
at  the  commercial  inactivity,  produced  by  Jefferson's  embargo ;  upon  which 
the  tidings  of  the  repeal  of  the  Act  enforcing  it,  in  consequence  of  John 
Quincy  Adams'  supposed  discovery  of  a  plot  for  rending  the  Union  asunder, 
cast  but  the  faintest  and  most  illusory  gleam  of  hope.  Most  illusory  ;  for 
speedily  the  trade-restraining  frost  deepened  from  non-importation  to  embargo 
once  more,  and  thence  to  war, — locking  up  vessels,  merchandise,  and  capital, 
and  bringing  to  a  dead  stillness  the  busy  life  in  marts  and  harbours  there  ; 
except  that  which  flowed  through  concealed  and  contraband  channels.  How 
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nearly  the  most  disastrous  results  followed, it  will  be  our  task  now  to  declare;    CHAP, 
and  we   shall  trace,  also,   certain   other   effects   of  the   war,  by  which   the  — 
remembrance  of  the  injury  done  to  the  national  feelings  of  the  people,  and    to  isir. 
to  their  material  welfare,  was  well-nigh  effaced. 

At  the  very  time  when  we  take  up  the  domestic  history  of  this  portion  of 
the  Union  again,  we  find  the  Federalist  cause  rallying  and  recovering  much 
of  its  pristine  vigour,  under  the  stirring  influence  of  an  Address,  issued  on 
the  day  before  the  expiration  of  Jefferson's  Administration,  by  the  Massa 
chusetts  legislature.  In  the  Democratic  States  this  Address  would  have 
produced  little  effect ;  in  New  England  every  assertion  bore  the  weight  of  a 
fact.  The  impolicy  of  pursuing  a  line  of  conduct  which  could  only  irritate 
Great  Britain,  and  provoke  hostilities  with  her,  was  expounded,  as  well  as 
the  unwise  partiality  which  overlooked  the  immense  and  wholly  uncom- 
pensated  losses  experienced  at  the  hands  of  France.  And  an  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  by  which  the  free  States  should  be  enabled  to  assert  their 
real  importance  in  Congress,  was  called  for.  It  recommended  also,  as  an 
indispensable  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  "  a  perfect  union 
and  intelligence  among  the  Eastern  States," — a  Sonderbund  in  fact.  And 
the  necessity  of  an  immediate  decision,  to  be  followed  by  promptest  action, 
was  earnestly  insisted  upon. 

To  this  Address  was  justly  ascribed  the  revival  of  Federalism  in  the 
general  Legislature,  at  the  very  time  when  it  might  have  been  considered,  by 
those  who  did  not  regard  things  with  Jefferson's  sanguine  vision,  as  extinct. 
It,  indeed,  wore  a  most  ominous  aspect  for  the  success  of  the  plans  of  the 
party  in  power ;  although  it,  at  the  same  time,  could  not  presage  the  return 
of  their  earliest  prosperity  to  the  vanquished  followers  of  Hamilton  and  Jay. 

Similar  views  were  maintained  by  Josiah  Quincy,  in  another  Address, 
which  was  drawn  up  and  published  in  the  beginning  of  1812;  and  which, 
although  it  proceeded  ostensibly  from  the  Federalist  members  of  Congress, 
and  was  their  Manifesto  against  the  warlike  policy  of  the  Administration, 
and  against  the  war,  really  conveyed  the  sentiments  of  the  Eastern  States, 
and  belongs  to  their  history.  This  Address,  however,  brought  forward  much 
more  distinctly  the  antagonist  feeling  to  the  Jeffersonian  Gallomania,  which 
was  the  spring  and  fount  of  the  evil  that  hung  over  the  nation.  And  it 
charged  the  promoters  of  the  war  with  compromising  the  independence  and 
dignity  of  the  entire  Union,  since  it  could  neither  be  concealed  nor  denied 
that  to  engage  in  war  with  Great  Britain  at  that  period  was,  in  effect,  to  take 
side  with  France  in  the  great  European  contest ;  and  might  lead  to  a  vassal 
age  to  that  country,  equally  disgraceful  with  that  under  which  almost  every 
state  in  Europe  had  at  one  time  groaned. 

In  no  case  did  the  Anglomania  of  the  New  Englandcrs  display  itself  in 
the  ways  or  with  the  virulence  manifested  by  the  Gallomania  of  Jefferson's 
followers  during  Washington's  rule.  No  Federalist  was  ever  so  audacious 
as  to  threaten  his  country  with  the  high  displeasure  of  the  power  he  con 
sidered  the  most  desirable  ally  for  America.  No  Federalist  ever  forgot  him- 
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CHAP,   self  or  his  duty  as  Monroe  did  when  he  was  ambassador  at  Paris  ;  as  Barney 

'. —  did  when  he   sailed  as   captain  of  a  French  privateer,  and  made  prizes  of 

to  1817.    American  merchantmen;  as  so  many  another  Democrat  did,  at  that  time  of 
wild  excitement. 

We  do  not  claim  praise  for  the  Federalists  on  this  account.  But  we  demand 
the  silence  of  their  opponents,  whose  heroes  did  these  things,  and  who  have 
praised  them  for  their  treason  and  parricide.  The  Democratic  party,  in  the 
audacity  generated  by  its  numerical  strength,  laid  charges,  both  false  and 
vexatious,  against  their  defeated  and  down-pressed  rivals ;  and  History  is 
bound  to  put  the  accusers  out  of  court ;  even  though  she  should  award  no 
little  blame  to  the  accused. 

It  was  not  by  addresses,  however,  if  it  was  not  by  piracy  and  treason,  that 
the  greatest  animosity  of  the  Federalists  spoke.  We  have  repeatedly  had 
occasion  to  observe  upon  the  special  character  of  the  New  Englanders,  and 
their  ministers  of  religion.  How  the  energy,  the  stern  stubbornness,  the 
contempt  of  all  the  ordinary  rules  and  principles  of  action,  which  character 
ized  the  old  Pilgrim  colonists,  was  preserved,  as  if  by  hereditary  or  successive 
transmission,  in  the  States  that  lay  to  the  north  and  west  of  Cape  Cod,  we 
have  seen.  And  from  Jefferson's  letters,  and  the  prophesyings  of  the  author 
of  the  Supprescd  History  of  John  Adams'  Administration,  we  have  showed 
how  the  reverence  anciently  given  to  the  grave  and  learned  men  who  were 
unfailing  examples  of  uncompromising  maintenance  of  whatever  was  held 
to  be  of  Divine  authority,  and  unostentatious  leaders  in  times  of  doubt 
and  peril,  was  in  after  years  formally  assigned  to  those  who  officially  occupied 
their  places.  And  in  various  ways  we  have  learned  that  the  religion  and 
the  ministers  of  New  England,  formal  and  historical  as  both  had  become, 
were  the  mainstays  of  Federalism  and  the  Federalists  there. 
.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find,  that  "  the  pulpit,  drum 
ecclesiastic,"  was  beaten  with  ardour  and  effect,  too, — not  in  support  of 
Madison's  course  of  proceeding  ;  nor  that  whatever  hatred  and  contempt  was 
before  this  time  entertained  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  for  the  political  clergy 
of  New  England,  and  for  their  flocks  who  received  the  law  at  their  lips,  were 
now  enhanced  a  thousand-fold.  Certainly,  in  the  South  there  has  been  no 
such  cause  of  offence  given  by  the  so-called  spiritual  guides.  There,  they 
have  always  meekly  followed  the  crowd,  and  have  interpreted  the  Gospel 
itself,  by  the  assistance  of,  and  in  accordance  with,  the  legislation  and  the 
customs  of  the  States, — especially  in  regard  to  the  one,  great,  all-pervading, 
all-influencing  "  domestic  institution," — Slavery. 

At  this  time  the  New  England  ministers,  as  Ingersoll  tells  us,  S(  cast  the 
sword  of  their  fiery  opposition  into  the  scale  against  the  second  war  with 
England ;  which  most  of  the  State  legislatures,  the  lawyers,  merchants,  and 
wealthy  people  of  that  region,  at  first  promoted,  and  then  opposed."  And 
he  favours  us  with  excerpts  from  discourses  delivered  now,  in  illustration  ot 
his  statement ;  from  amongst  which  we  cull  the  following  sentences,  emphatic 
enough,  assuredly,  in  their  way. 
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a  war,"  said  one  preacher,  ((  unexampled  in  history ;  proclaimed  on    c  IT  A  p. 
the  most  frivolous  and  groundless  pretences ;  let  no  consideration  whatever  - 
deter  my  brethren,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  from  execrating  the  present    to  LSI?. 
war.     Mr.  Madison  has  declared  it,  let  Mr.  Madison  carry  it  on.     If  you  do 
not  wish  to  become  the  slaves  of  those  who  are  slaves,  and  are  themselves 
the  slaves  of  French  slaves,  you  must  cut  the  connexion,  or  so  far  alter  the 
Constitution  as  to  secure  yourselves  a  share  in  the  government.     The  Union 
has  been  long  since  virtually  dissolved,  and  it  is  high  time  that  this  part  of 
the  disunited  States  should  take  care  of  itself.     But  this  high  matter  must 
be  left  to  a  Northern  and  Eastern  Convention.     To  continue  to  suffer  as  we 
have,   is   more   than   can   be   expected    from    human  patience   or   Christian 
resignation.     The  time  has  arrived,  when  common  prudence  is  pusillanimity, 
and  moderation  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue." 

"  The  strong  prepossessions  of  so  great  a  proportion  of  my  fellow-citizens," 
said  another,  "  in  favour  of  a  race  of  demons,  [the  French  !]  and  against  a 
nation  of  more  religion,  virtue,  good  faith,  generosity,  and  beneficence  than 
any  other  that  now  is,  or  ever  before  has  been,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  [the 
British,]  wring  my  soul  with  anguish,  and  fill  my  heart  with  apprehension 
and  terror  of  the  judgments  of  Heaven  upon  this  sinful  people.  If  at  the 
command  of  weak  or  wicked  rulers  they  undertake  an  unjust  war,  each  man 
who  volunteers  his  services  in  such  a  cause,  or  loans  his  money  for  its  support, 
or  by  his  conversation,  his  writings,  or  any  other  mode  of  influence,  encour 
ages  its  prosecution,  that  man  is  an  accomplice  in  the  wickedness, — loads  his 
conscience  with  the  blackest  crimes, — brings  the  guilt  of  blood  upon  his  soul, 
and  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  his  law,  is  a  murderer." 

"  The  Israelites,"  thus  preached  a  third,  "  became  weary  of  yielding  the 
fruit  of  their  labour  to  pamper  their  splendid  tyrants.  They  left  their  polit 
ical  woes.  They  separated.  Where  is  our  Moses  ?  Where  is  the  rod  of  his 
miracles  ?  Where  is  our  Aaron  ?  Alas,  no  voice  from  the  burning  bush  has 
directed  them  here.  There  is  a  point,  there  is  an  hour,  beyond  which  you 
will  not  bear." — And  yet  there  was  no  divine  call,  so  he  had  just  said,  to 
resistance ! 

"  Should  the  English  now  be  at  liberty  to  send  all  their  armies  and  all 
their  ships  to  America,  and,  in  one  day,  burn  every  city  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  your  condescending  rulers  would  play  on  their  harps,  while  they 
gazed  on  the  tremendous  conflagration." 

And  again,  in  the  same  vein  of  intense  and  almost  fanatical  patriotism. 
"  What  sooty  slave  in  all  the  ancient  dominions  [Virginia]  more  obsequiously 
watched  the  eye  of  his  master,  and  flew  to  the  indulgence  of  his  desires  more 
servilely,  than  those  same  masters  [Jefferson  and  Madison  ?]  have  waited  and 
watched  and  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  great  Napoleon  ?  " 

"  How  will  the  supporters  of  this  anti-Christian  warfare  endure  their 
sentence; — endure  their  own  reflections — endure  the  fire  that  for  ever  burns — 
the  worm  which  never  dies — the  hosannas  of  heaven,  while  the  smoke  of  their 
torments  ascends  for  ever  and  ever  ? " 

VOL.    II.  4    L 
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CHAP.       "  Those  Western  States  which  have  been  violent  for  this  war  of  murder, 


—  those  States  which  have  thirsted  for  blood,  —  God  has  given  them  blood  to 
to  1817.  drink.  Their  lamentations  are  deep  and  loud." 

More  vividly  than  any  description  do  these  passages  depict  to  us  the 
intense  abhorrence  of  Madison's  philo-Gallic  war,  which  was  cherished  in 
New  England.  The  newspapers  spoke  day  after  day  in  the  same  strain. 
"  If,"  said  one  Boston  journal,  "  all  the  States  south  of  the  Delaware  were 
struck  out  of  being,  the  Northern  States  would  soon  forget  the  loss  of  them. 
The  Western  States,  beyond  the  mountains,  are  not  taken  into  view  in  this 
connexion,  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  show  that  they  do  not,  ought  not, 
and  cannot,  belong  to  the  Union.  Let  the  Western  States  go  off  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Let  them  have  as  many  Indian  wars  as  they  please,  and 
take  with  them  all  the  lands  which  the  United  States  own  in  that  quarter,  to 
pay  their  debts,  and  let  us  thank  them  into  the  bargain.  Then,  let  us  who 
belonged  to  the  old  family,  try,  by  the  agency  of  such  men  as  are  to  meet  at 
Hartford,  and  such  men  as  met  for  a  similar  purpose  at  Philadelphia  in  1787, 
revise  our  family  compacts  ;  provide  for  all  the  old  creditors  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Funded  Debt,  who  fall  within  our  limits.  Suppose  that  the 
State  government  should  pass  a  law,  that  whoever  should  attempt,  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  to  class  citizens  of  that  State  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  one  from  every  twenty-five,  to  conquer  Canada  or  Mexico,  should 
be  deemed  a  public  enemy,  and  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanour  against  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State,  and  should  assign  as  a  reason  for  such  law,  that  no 
Article  of  her  Treaty  with  the  United  States  had  given  such  power  over  her 
citizens,  —  to  whom  is  the  sovereign  State  answerable  for  such  Acts  ?  Will 
any  one  deny  that  the  State  has  power  to  enact  such  law?" 

This  extract,  and  one  or  two  of  those  we  gave  from  the  sermons  of  New 
England  divines,  contain  allusions  to,  and  were  in  fact  occasioned  by,  events 
which  occurred  at  a  later  period  than  we  have  yet  spoken  of  here.  But 
there  is  a  remarkable  consistency  and  similarity  between  the  diatribes  (both 
spoken  and  in  print,)  at  the  beginning,  and  those  at  the  height  of  the  war. 
Texts  or  themes  were  supplied  to  the  orators  and  essayists,  by  all  the  fresh 
movements  of  the  Administration,  but  the  inextinguishable  spirit  which 
turned  the  discourses  all  in  one  direction,  needed  not  Monroe's  "  conscrip 
tion  "  scheme  to  enkindle  it. 

Once  more  we  must  observe,  that  the  grounds  on  which  the  warmest  politi 
cians  of  the  two  parties  now  stood,  were  precisely  opposite  to  those  they  had 
occupied  at  the  outset  of  the  career  of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitu 
tion.  So  few  years  had  sufficed  to  overthrow  the  consistency  and  practical 
logic  of  both  sides  in  the  great  contest!  State  rights  against  the  rights  of  the 
nation,  —  National  sovereignty  against  State  sovereignty,  —  these  were  the 
theoretical  bases  of  the  political  parties  of  the  Union.  The  Federalists  had 
asserted  in  the  fullest  way  the  claims  of  the  Nation,  and  the  supremacy  of  its 
sovereignty,  against  the  rights  of  the  States  and  their  sovereignty,  severally 
and  individually  ;  not  intending  to  enslave  the  States  beneath  a  system  of 
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centralized  authority;    but  leaving  the  monads  of  the  political  system  to    CHAP. 
assert  their  own  existence,  and  secure  their  capability  of  spontaneous  action,  — 
each  within   its  own   proper  sphere;    they  caring  for,  and  cherishing,  the 
vitality  ami   activity  of   the  whole.     The  Republicans,  or  Democrats,  had 
started  with  the  broadest  and  most  uncompromising  assertion  of  the  sover 
eignty  of  the  separate  States ;  and  had  denounced  as  monocrats,  monarchists, 
despots,  £c.,  every  Federalist  who  was  faithful  to  his  own  creed. 

But  now,  it  was  by  the  Federalists  that  State  rights  and  State  sovereignty 
were  asserted  and  vindicated,  and  acted  upon ;  and  the  Democrats,  seated  in 
the  Capitol  at  Washington,  did  their  utmost  to  realize  exactly  such  a  central 
ized  government  as  they  had  accused  Washington  and  Adams  of  plotting  to 
establish.  And  whatever  prestige  attended  the  efforts  of  "  the  Essex  Junto  " 
at  this  juncture  arose  from  the  circumstance,  that  they  were  the  upholders  of 
the  doctrines  of  local  or  topographical  self-government,  and  were  resisting 
the  unconstitutional  invasion  of  that  fundamental  principle  of  American 
freedom.  We  have  in  the  preceding  chapter  noted  the  adoption  and 
carrying  out  of  other  branches  of  the  old  Federalist  policy,  as  (for  instance) 
that  of  encouraging  the  navy,  by  the  new  school  of  Democrats,  whose  most 
conspicuous  leader  was  Henry  Clay. 

We  cannot  relate  in  full  the  line  of  policy  taken  by  the  New  England 
States.  Yet  we  must  not  so  misrepresent  it,  as  to  make  it  appear  that 
Madison  and  his  adherents  were  alone  or  chiefly  blameworthy  for  the  schism 
which  threatened  the  Union.  Sullivan  shall  picture  to  us  the  agitation  which 
prevailed  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  from  it  we  can  without  difficulty 
infer  the  amount  of  annoyance  and  vexation  which  the  Administration  ex 
perienced. 

"  Independently  of  the  vassalage  of  party,"  says  this  resolute  Federalist, 
"  a  small  proportion  of  the  citizens  of  New  England  approved  of  the  war. 
Public  opinion  soon  began  to  manifest  itself  in  popular  meetings.  Resolutions 
were  passed,  expressing  in  decided  terms  the  feelings  of  a  free,  intelligent, 
and  indignant  people.  Conventions  were  held  in  the  different  counties,  not 
by  any  concert,  but  spontaneously.  That  at  Northampton,  at  which  fifrv-six 
towns  were  represented,  attracted  particular  attention.  A  preambl  •  and 
resolutions  were  there  adopted,  prepared  with  great  ability  and  genuine 
patriotic  spirit.  In  the  county  of  Worcester  a  convention  was  held,  i:i  like 
spirit,  and  remarkable  for  a  pointed  paraphrase  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde 
pendence. 

"  On  the  15th  of  July,  [1812,]  a  great  meeting  was  held  at  Fancuil  Hall, 
and  resolutions  were  then  adopted,  well  worthy  of  the  place  and  the  occa 
sion."  Daniel  Sargent,  Josiah  Quincy,  and  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  wore  the 
principal  speakers  on  this  occasion  ;  and  the  oration  of  the  last-named  citizen 
called  for  this  eulogy  in  a  contemporary  print. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more,  than  that  he  renewed  with  his  pathetic 
and  glowing  eloquence  that  enthusiasm  which  has  been  so  often  excited  in 
the  breasts  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  his  patriotic  and  masterly  speeches  ; — 
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CHAP,    orations  they  should  be  called  ;  for,  like  Demosthenes,  rousing  the  Athenians 

—  to  watchfulness  against  Philip,  his  addresses  have  awakened  the  citizens  of 

Ato  is\7™  Boston  to  a  virtuous  jealousy  of  the  intrigues  of  France,  and  of  those  who 

are  co-operating  with  her  rulers,  to  destroy  the  liberties  and  the  happiness  of 

mankind." 

"  Such  a  reception  of  the  war  in  New  England,"  continues  Sullivan,  "  was 
highly  displeasing  to  Mr.  Madison  and  to  his  political  party.  To  his  mind 
it  was  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  Land  of  the  Pilgrims  was  sold  to  the 
enemy,  and  that  the  war  was  as  necessary  against  its  inhabitants  as  against 
the  government,  fleets,  and  armies  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  descendants  of 
the  Pilgrims  had  sold  neither  their  land,  their  opinions,  nor  their  con 
sciences. "  It  was  about  this  time  that  Madison  played  his  "court  card,"  (a 
knave,  as  it  proved,)  in  the  expectation  of  winning  the  game  he  had  in  hand 
thereby.  In  the  foregoing  Book  we  spoke  of  the  affair — the  alleged  mission 
of  John  Henry,  to  the  people  and  States  of  the  North-eastern  region; — and 
in  the  next  Book  we  shall  detail  the  use  which  the  Administration  attempted 
to  make  of  it,  and  what  it  cost  them. 

Discountenance  of  the  loans  authorized  by  Congress  was  another  means  by 
which  the  New  Englanders  evinced  their  hostility  to  the  Administration  and 
the  war.  The  "  Federal  Republican  "  newspaper  wrote  thus  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Fast-day  appointed  by  the  President  in  the  month  of  September,  1813. 
"  Let  no  man  Avho  wishes  to  continue  the  war  by  active  means,  by  vote,  or 
by  lending  money,  dare  prostrate  himself  at  the  altar  that  day,  for  these  are 
virtually  as  much  partaking  in  the  war  as  the  soldier  who  thrusts  the  bayo 
net;  and  although  they  may  not  be  consumed  at  the  altar,  yet  the  judgments 
of  the  Almighty  await  them." 

Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  resisted  the  demand  of  the  government  for 
the  service  of  the  State  militia ;  falling  back  upon  the  inexpugnable  ground, 
that  the  Constitution  did  not  assign  the  use  of  them  to  the  nation  except  they 
should  be  commanded  by  the  President  in  person.  Connecticut  went  so  far 
as  to  raise  a  body  of  men  exclusively  for  its  own  protection.  Governor  Chit- 
tenden  of  Vermont  ordered  back  the  militia  of  that  State,  and  was  disobeyed 
by  the  men,  who  were  more  democratic  than  he.  The  project  of  a  "  sectional 
peace," — the  disaffected  States  proposing  to  violate  the  Constitution,  by  con 
cluding  a  separate  treaty  with  Great  Britain, — gained  ground.  In  Massa 
chusetts,  not  only  were  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  detention  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  made  by  the  American  army  in  the  operations  on  the  northern 
frontier,  but  some  of  the  captured  Britons  were  assisted  to  escape. 

Ingersoll  has  detailed  a  very  extraordinary  affair,  which  stands  in  >  imme 
diate  relation  with  the  disaffections  and  Anglicising  of  the  Eastern  States, 
and  may  therefore  be  spoken  of  here.  It  appears  that  in  the  month  of  Octo 
ber,  1813,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Monroe,  received  a  letter,  purporting  to  be 
a  request  for  permission  to  transcribe  the  official  correspondence  and  other 
memoranda  relating  to  the  claims  of  the  Stuarts — the  exiled  royal  family  of 
Great  Britain — to  certain  domains  in  the  United  States,  and  it  bore  the  sig- 
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nature  of  Count  Stuarton,  who  averred  himself  the  lawful  heir  of  Cardinal   CHAP. 
York,  the  last  surviving  member  of  that  unhappy  family. 

Subsequently  he  called  himself  a  Swiss,  and  it  seems  became  a  gratuitous 
"  informer  "  respecting  the  designs  of  the  British  upon  New  England,  and 
the  treasonable  complicity  of  the  Federalists  of  New  England  in  these  de 
signs.  But  just  as  in  Henry's  case,  the  nature  of  the  designs  and  the  proof 
of  the  complicity  of  American  citizens  were  by  no  means  clearly  made  out, 
and,  so  far  as  it  could  be  discovered,  seemed  to  be  very  far  from  justifying  the 
least  notice  of  them  on  the  part  of  the  general  government. 

Nevertheless,  and  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  there  were  any 
substratum  of  fact  to  the  soi-disant  Count  Stuarton's  assertions,  one  John 
Graham,  the  chief  clerk  in  the  State  Department,  was  privately  despatched 
to  Massachusetts,  provided  with  credentials  from  Monroe,  and  instructions 
charging  him  particularly  to  inquire  about  a  "  Committee  of  New  England 
Royalists,"  the  object  of  which  secret  association  was  said  to  be,  the  severance 
of  New  England  from  the  Union,  and  its  erection  into  a  kingdom,  with  the 
Duke  of  Kent  at  its  head  ! 

"  1  replied  in  general  terms  to  Mr. ,"  says  the  Secretary,  in  his  letter 

of  instructions,  "  that  the  conduct  of  the  British  government  towards  the 
United  States  was  so  well  known  to  be  odiously  criminal  and  detestable,  that 
documents  fixing  new  facts  on  it  [It  appears  to  be  extremely  questionable,  if 
Monroe,  or  Jefferson,  or  indeed  any  of  the  Democrats,  knew  what  a  fact  was 
in  relation  to  this  matter ;  certainly  they  always  put  forward  the  merest 
suspicions  as  facts.]  would  be  of  less  importance  than  such  as  established  the 
guilt  of  our  own  citizens,  who  had  combined  with  it  in  so  black  and  atrocious 
a  conspiracy.  *  *  *  To  fix  the  guilt  of  these  conspirators  would  be  an 
object  of  very  high  importance." 

Letters  from  this  "  Swiss  informer,"  as  Ingersoll  entitles  him,  continued  to 
reach  Monroe,  till  the  middle  of  June,  1814.  And  new  hints  and  assertions 
were  conveyed  respecting  the  treachery  of  the  Federalists,  and  of  "  perfidious 
Albion."  Graham's  visit  to  him  in  Massachusetts  is  mentioned  in  one.  But  we 
hear  of  no  conspirators  dragged  forth  to  light,  of  no  crypto-royalists  detected 
in  correspondence  with  Britain,  of  no  plot  to  enthrone  the  Duke  of  Kent,  or 
any  other  Duke,  discovered.  Ingersoll,  unwilling  to  see  so  promising  an 
anti-British  charge  fall  to  the  ground,  professes  himself  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  this  Count  Stuarton  was  "  one  of  the  extraordinary  and  exquisite 
impostors,  with  whom  society  is  infested,"  or  "  an  ambidexter  agent  of  the 
British  government "  striving,  by  "  partial  and  (as  he  supposed)  important 
betrayals  of  their  confidence,"  "  to  seduce  ours  "  to  disclose  the  much  more 
important  secrets,  which  by  no  other  means  it  could  find  out.  And  suggests 
sundry  very  far  from  complimentary  reasons  why  t(  the  State  authorities, 
and  good  people  of  Massachusetts,"  should  not  "  charge  the  Federal  govern 
ment  with  precipitate,  unfounded,  or  ungenerous  suspicion,  when  it  ordered 
a  secret  inquisition  on  the  information  of  such  a  witness,  to  test  their  loyalty." 
All  which  being  so  palpably  special  pleading,  and  mere  partisanship,  we  may 
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c  HHA  p-    leave  without  a  word  of  comment  or  reply ;  as  a  sign  of  the  strong  feeling 
A  D  Jsoy  of  unscrupulous  hostility  and  predetermined  suspicion,  which  existed  at  the 
to  1817.    head-quarters   of  Republicanism,  against  the  New  Englanders ;    and  which 
would  of  itself  go  far  to  justify  their  proposal  to  secede  from  the  Union. 

How  the  pressure  of  the  war  was  not  at  first  felt  in  New  England,  but 
did  afterwards  descend  upon  it;  and  how  the  Administration,  and  the  States 
in  favour  of  the  war,  regarded  the  course  pursued  by  the  British  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  treason  of  the  New  Englanders,  we  shall  relate  in  the 
next  Book.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  allude  to  these 
facts  thus  cursorily,  alone.  We  shall  also  see,  when  we  reach  that  part  of 
our  narrative,  how,  when  the  occasion  and  circumstances  required  it,  New 
England  showed  itself  incontrovertibly  American,  so  that  the  Republican 
accusation  against  it  had  to  be  recalled  and  modified.  And  Ingersoll  had  to 
write  thus,  after  he  had  advanced  his  gravest  charges  against  Massachusetts 
and  its  partisans. 

1 '  In  the  midst  of  these  conflicts  and  contradictions,  all  the  constituted  author 
ities  of  all  New  England  being  combined  in  opposition — most  of  them  uncon 
stitutional  opposition — to  the  national  government  and  the  war,  which  England 
prosecuted  against  New  England  as  fiercely  and  unwarrantably  as  against  the 
war  States  ;  many  individuals  resolved  on  separate  peace,  if  not  alliance,  with 
the  enemy,  and  that  last  effort  of  the  Eastern  anti-war  party,  the  Hartford  Con 
vention,  was  matured,  to  break  the  Union  without  forcible  resistance.  Govern 
ment  was  no  where  forcibly  hindered,  however  assailed  or  perplexed,  by  seaport 
.  disaffection  striking  for  wealth,  without  revolting  for  power.  There  is  a  fund 
of  instinctive  mother-wit  pervading  common  people,  continental  nationality 
throughout  these  United  States,  that  holds  the  population  together,  beyond 
the  power  of  individual,  sectional,  or  party — however  well  educated  or  con 
trived — sedition.  *  *  [There  were]  but  few  who  would  have  joined 
the  English  in  arms,  and  hardly  any  who  did  not  prefer  republicanism  to 
monarchy,  which  had  few  admirers ;  and  England,  with  many  admirers,  few 
adherents.  *  Threats  of  disunion  remained  so  long  unexecuted,  that 
England  ceased  to  rely  on  New  England,  whom  another  campaign  would 
have  probably  found  carrying  on  the  Avar,  like  the  rest  of  the  country. " 

It  was  quite  gradually,  as  the  Administration,  strong  in  the  support  of  the 
agricultural  or  slave  States,  in  its  war  policy,  and  its  obstruction  of  the 
chief  sources  of  the  wealth  of  New  England,  notwithstanding  all  the  remon 
strances  and  constitutional  resistance  offered  by  New  England,  resisted  their 
appeals,  that  the  design  of  more  active  measures  arose  in  the  minds  of  the 
leaders.  The  problem  was,  not  how  to  effect  their  separation  from  the  Union, 
but  how  to  accomplish  such  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  would  at 
once  take  away  from  the  States,  hostile  oy  alien  (as  to  them)  in  politics, 
domestic  institutions,  and  occupations,  the  power  of  commencing  or  carrying 
on  a  war,  nominally  in  defence  of  their  commerce,  ( — that  of  New  England, 
itself!)  but  really  against  that  commerce,  and  to  their  destruction  with  it. 

There  was  also  in   the   complete   disorganization  of  the  currency  of  the 
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country,  and  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  most  of  the  Banks  in  the    CHAP. 
States  to  the  south  of  New  England,  a  most  powerful  motive  to  the  adoption  — 
of  some  active  measures  of  self-preservation.     The  State  of  Connecticut  in  '  ;0  {^^ 
particular  was  deluged  with  the   depreciated   paper  of  the  Banks  of  New 
York,  and  it  became  a  burden  and  an  annoyance  of  no  slight  magnitude ; 
both  draining  the  resources  and  impairing  the  credit  of  the  State. 

"  Utterly  abandoned,"  writes  Sullivan,  "  as  New  England  was  by  the 
national  government,  [for  it  was  actually  blockaded  and  invaded  by  the 
British,  and  was  in  part  occupied  by  them  in  force,  and  except  on  the 
northern  frontier,  and  as  part  of  the  Canadian  expeditions,  there  was  not  (it 
was  believed)  a  single  soldier  of  the  United  States  army  within  its  limits ;] 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  use  its  own  means  of  protection.  The 
general  sentiment  was,  that  the  New  England  States  must  combine  to  save 
themselves,  by  their  own  force  and  resources,  from  becoming  a  conquered 
country.  The  terror  of  the  '  conscription '  system  on  one  side,  [we  have 
hinted  at  this  cause  of  disaffection  in  the  North-east;  how  justifiably  it  was 
such,  will  appear  when  we  speak  of  it  more  fully,]  and  the  terror  of  inva 
sion  on  the  other,  had  produced  a  popular  excitement,  which  made  it 
inevitable  that  something  must  be  done  under  State  authority,  to  prevent 
evils,  the  consequences  of  which  could  be  more  easily  dreaded,  than  reme 
died  when  present. 

"Under  such  circumstances,  [in  the  summer  of  the  year  1814,]  the 
legislature  [of  Massachusetts]  assembled.  After  the  most  serious  deliberation 
it  was  resolved,  that  as  the  perils  to  which  Massachusetts  was  subjected  were 
common  to  all  the  New  England  maritime  States,  a  common  cause  should  be 
made  among  .them  all;  and  that  to  effect  this  object,  delegates  should  be 
invited  to  assemble  at  Hartford,  on  the  15th  day  of  December  following; 
and  that  reports  should  be  made  to  the  legislatures  of  their  respective 
States." 

Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  responded  heartily  to  the  call  of  the  Old 
Bay  State,  and  by  considerable  majorities  in  their  legislatures  deputed 
delegates  to  meet  those  of  Massachusetts,  and  confer  respecting  their  common 
welfare.  Rhode  Island,  according  to  Otis,  was  really  the  originator  of  the 
Convention,  having  preceded  Massachusetts  in  proposing  to  the  other  New 
England  States  a  collective  consultation  for  their  common  safety.  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  by  local  conventions,  also  sent  delegates  to  Hart 
ford. 

Both  the  President  and  Monroe  felt  considerable  alarm  at  the  threatening 
appearance  of  this  proposed  Convention,  and  Colonel  Jcssup  was  selected  as 
the  agent  for  the  "  confidential  and  perilous  mission  of  counteracting  it,  by 
force"  if  need  were.  For  Jefferson  had  bequeathed  to  those  two  favoured 
disciples  of  his,  that  terror  of  plots,  and  skill  in  imagining  them,  which 
we  have  frequently  remarked  with  some  amusement ;  and  both  master  and 
scholars,  though  ready  to  vindicate  or  explain  away  such  an  attempt  to  resist 
the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Union  as  "  the  Whisky  Rebellion,"  could 
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CHAP,  not  regard  the  holding  of  such,  a  meeting  as  that  which  was  summoned  at 

L.  ~  Hartford,  without  the  liveliest  apprehension.  Some  six  and  twenty  grave 

AtoDi8i7°9  and  middle-aged  gentlemen, — part  of  whom  were  strongly  averse  to  any  de 
cided  measures  of  a  political  character,  many  of  whom  had  a  distinct  money 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  all  of  whom  expressly  stipulated 
that  whatever  was  resolved  upon  should  not  collide  with  their  obligations  to 
the  Confederation ; — occasioned  Madison  and  his  Secretary  of  State  almost 
as  much  anxiety  as  the  British  fleet  sailing  up  the  Potomac,  and  would  have 
found  themselves  opposed  by  a  much  more  efficient  military  force,  had  they 
realized  any  of  the  fears  of  the  Administration. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1814,  the  dreaded  Convention  met  at  Hartford  ; 
amongst  the  members  were  George  Cabot,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Timothy 
Bigelow,  Chauncey  Goodrich,  James  Hillhouse,  and  Roger  Minot  Sherman. 
In  all  there  were  seven  and  twenty  delegates  appointed  either  by  the  legis 
latures  or  by  local  conventions  from  the  five  States  named  above.  Their  first 
care  was  the  choice  of  officers ;  and  George  Cabot  was  chosen  president,  and 
Timothy  Dwight  secretary ;  and  thus  being  organized,  "  they  proceeded  in  the 
performance  of  the  business  for  which  they  had  been  delegated." 

Colonel  Jessup  also  proceeded  on  his  business.  He  did  not  at  once  present 
himself  in  Hartford,  but  communicated  with  the  place  through  "  a  secret 
agent."  And  when  he  did  show  himself,  it  was  as  an  officer  on  recruiting  ser 
vice.  He  studiously  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Connecticut  delegates,  which 
he  was  the  better  able  to  do,  from  the  circumstance  of  Chauncey  Goodrich, 
one  of  them,  being  also  mayor  of  Hartford.  He  mixed  freely,  also,  with  all 
classes  of  the  people,  and  especially  sought  out  the  disaffected.  Jessup's  men 
had  been  prepared  for  the  work  which  they  might,  perhaps,  be  called  upon  to 
do,  and  they  were,  apparently,  nothing  loth  to  do  it.  Certainly  we  are  told 
by  Ingersoll  that  the  Colonel  recommended  himself  to  the  Connecticut  dele 
gates,  by  ' '  repressing  the  aggressive  disposition  of  his  officers  and  soldiers," 
amongst  other  amiable  and  winning  ways.  He  gained,  however,  something 
more  than  praise  by  his  energy  and  blandness,  as  will  be  shown  soon. 

The  Convention  sat  with  closed  doors, — a  circumstance  of  which  the  De 
mocrats  made  more  than  enough  account,  in  their  satirical  and  other  attacks 
upon  it,  and  every  day  for  three  weeks,  Sundays  and  Christmas  day  alone 
excepted ;  and  on  January  the  5th,  1815,  it  adjourned  sine  die,  and  so 
broke  up. 

Every  day,  too,  during  that  time  Jessup  wrote  to  the  authorities  at  Wash 
ington,  communicating  to  them  all  that  he  could  pick  up  from  "  at  least  one 
member  of  the  Convention,"  and  from  all  other  people.  These  despatches 
he  forwarded  with  the  utmost  secresy ;  usually  carrying  them  himself  to  some 
town  on  the  road  to  the  seat  of  government ;  and  once  proceeding  even  as  far 
as  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  his  missive,  and  providing  for  its 
safe  arrival. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  opposition  to  this  terrible  Convention  which  the 
ruling  party  got  up.  "  A  small,  but  resolute  minority,"  says  Ingersoll,  re- 
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ferring  to  the  New  England  States  only,  for  they  were  partisans  of  the  CHAP. 
majority,  the  whole  country  being  regarded ;  "  a  small  but  resolute  minority  - 
avowedly  supporting  the  war,  and  the  United  States'  government  held  a  to  mi. 
meeting  b}»  Delegates  at  Hartford,  during  the  session  of  the  legislature,  in 
troducing  the  Convention  there,  and  protested  against  their  acts,  as  more  for 
their  own  than  for  the  national  interest."  Jessup  himself  tried  his  hand  at 
diplomacy,  and  got  what  Ingersoll  calls  a  "  counter-plot,"  to  the  presumed 
Hartford  conspiracy.  He  quite  dazzled  Goodrich's  imagination,  or  he  assured 
himself  that  he  had  done  so,  by  a  project  which  should  restore  something  like 
an  equipoise  between  the  two  great  sections  of  the  Union.  This  was  nothing 
less  than  an  expedition,  in  which  New  England  was  to  bear  the  most  con 
spicuous  part,  for  the  conquest  of  Halifax.  But,  not  being  a  civilian,  nor  a 
political  leader,  he  did  not  in  the  least  share  in  the  alarms  which  harassed 
Madison  and  Monroe  at  Washington,  nor  did  he  pretend  to  discover  any 
thing  like  what  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  John  Henry,  and  the  Swiss  In 
former,  had  denounced, — a  royalist  or  anti-Union  plot,  amongst  the  New 
Englanders.  He  did  not  even  discover  that  the  people  generally  felt  much 
interest  in  the  Convention,  or  its  objects;  and  he  bade  "the  government," 
that  is  to  say,  Madison  and  his  ministers,  be  of  good  cheer,  because  at  all 
events  "  a  majority  of  the  fighting  men  "  in  the  State  was  in  favour  of  it. 

Long  afterwards,  when  the  Administration  of  General  Jackson  revived, 
with  more  than  its  pristine  fire,  the  wrathful  strife  between  New  England 
and  the  rest  of  the  Union,  Theodore  Dwight  published  his  u  History  of  the 
Hartford  Convention;" — a  rather  remarkable  book,  inasmuch  as  it  is  almost 
wholly  devoted  to  a  resume  of  the  public  events  leading  to,  and  in  the  Fe 
deralists'  esteem  calling  for,  the  Convention, — the  smallest  part  being  occu 
pied  by  the  story  of  the  proceedings  of  that  assembly.  The  "  Secret  Journal  " 
is  of  course  the  most  prominent  part  of  this  portion,  and  from  it  we  learn 
various  particulars,  interesting  in  themselves,  and  also  as  exhibiting  the 
spirit  of  these  very  extraordinary  "  conspirators  ; "  such  as  these, — that  they 
commenced  every  day's  business  with  prayer,  inviting  various  divines  to  at 
tend  as  chaplains ; — that  every  matter  brought  before  them  was  referred  to 
some  committee,  and  that  reports  were  presented,  and  gravely  discussed ; — 
that  each  day  at  dinner-time  the  Convention  adjourned,  and  every  evening 
likewise,  specifying  the  hour  of  re-assembling,  until  the  last  sine  die  adjourn 
ment  ;  and  that  often,  the  reports  of  the  committees  not  being  quite  ready, 
the  assembly  came  together  only  to  adjourn ;  and  that  they  finally  embodied 
the  result  of  their  labours  in  one  grand  Report,  some  account  of  which  is  due 
to  our  readers. 

This  extra-official  State  paper  commenced  by  deploring  the  necessity 
which  sometimes  occurred,  of  "  direct  and  open  resistance  "  to  the  govern 
ment  ;  admitting  that,  "  even  when  justifiable,"  this  was  "  painful  to  the  good 
citizen,"  and  when  successful,  dangerous.  It  then  stated  that  one  prevalent 
opinion  regarded  the  evils  which  were  then  so  patent  every  where,  as  the  re 
sult  of  "  intrinsic  and  incurable  defects  in  the  Constitution,"  and  that  "  this 
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CHAP,   opinion  might   ultimately  prove  to  be   correct,"  but   the  evidence  was  not 
-  conclusive.     A  brief  but  emphatic  eulogy  of  the  Constitution  followed,  and 
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to  1817.  the  ills  which  were  complained  of  were  viewed  in  relation  to  it,  and  abate 
ments  to  too  great  eagerness  for  change  were  pointed  out.  • 

It  might,  however,  prove  that  the  causes  of  the  calamities  bewailed  were 
"  deep  and  permanent ;" — not  only  "  the  blindness  of  prejudice,  pride  of 
opinion,  violence  of  party  spirit,  and  the  confusion  of  the  times,"  might 
occasion  them;  but  they  might  be  traced  to  "  implacable  combinations  of 
individuals,  or  of  States,  to  monopolize  power  and  office,  and  to  trample 
without  remorse  upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  commercial  sections  of  the 
Union."  Then,  as  by  a  dictate  of  "  absolute  necessity ;"  "  a  separation,  by 
equitable  arrangement,"  was  to  be  preferred  ;  so  that,  although  the  Union  as 
it  had  been  was  dissolved,  "  some  new  form  of  confederacy  "  should  be  sub 
stituted  for  it,  "  among  those  States  which  intended  to  maintain  a  Federal 
relation  to  each  other." 

"  Under  these  impressions,"  the  Convention  had  deliberated,  so  said  the 
Report,  upon  the  alarming  condition  of  public  affairs,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  interests  of  New  England;  and  considered,  "first,"  u  the  dangers  and 
grievances  which  menaced  an  immediate  or  speedy  pressure,"  so  as  to  sug 
gest  the  means  of  present  relief;  and  next,  those  of  "  a  more  remote  and 
general  description  ;  in  the  hope  of  attaining  future  security." 

"  The  authority  exercised  over  the  militia  by  the  Executive  and  Legisla 
tive  departments  of  the  national  government ;  "  "  the  destitution  of  the  means 
of  defence,  in  which  the  Eastern  States  were  left;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  were  doomed  to  heavy  requisitions  of  men  and  money  for  national 
objects," — were  the  most  prominent  matters  under  this  first  head.  And  the 
unconstitutional  liberties  taken  respecting  the  calling  forth,  officering,  and 
employment  of  the  citizen  soldiery, — the  enlisting  of  minors, — the  classifica 
tion  and  conscription  scheme  of  Monroe's  devising,  were  all  discussed. 
"  Even  at  this  late  hour,"  it  said,  "  let  government  leave  to  New  England 
the  remnant  of  her  resources,  and  she  is  ready  and  able  to  defend  her  terri 
tory,  and  to  resign  the  glories  and  advantages  of  the  border  war  to  those 
who  are  determined  to  persist  in  its  prosecution." 

"  The  means  of  defence  against  the  common  enemy,"  was  the  next  subject 
"  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Convention ; "  and  almost  the  same 
ground  was  gone  over  in  the  discussion  of  it.  The  picture  given  of  the 
consequences  of  the  plans  of  the  Administration  was  afflicting  in  the  extreme. 
"  Commerce,  the  vital  spring  of  New  England's  prosperity,  was  annihilated. 
Embargoes,  restrictions,  and  the  rapacity  of  revenue  officers,  had  completed 
its  destruction.  The  various  objects  for  the  employment  of  productive  labour 
in  the  branches  of  business  dependent  on  commerce,  had  disappeared.  The 
fisheries  had  shared  its  fate.  Manufactures,  which  government  had  professed 
an  intention  to  favour  and  to  cherish,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  failure  of  these 
branches  of  business,  were  doomed  to  struggle  in  their  infancy  with  taxes 
and  obstructions,  which  could  not  fail  most  seriously  to  affect  their  growth. 
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"The  specie  was  withdrawn  from  circulation/'  continued  this  indignant    CHAP. 


plaint.     "  The  landed  interest,  the  last  to  feel  these  burdens,  must  prepare  to  - 
become  their  principal  support,  as  all  other  sources  of  revenue  must  be  ex-        ' 
hausted.     Under  these  circumstances,  taxes,  of  a  description  and  amount  un 
precedented  in  this  country,  are  in  a  train  of  imposition,  the  burden  of  which 
must  fall  with  the  heaviest  pressure  upon  the  States  east  of  the  Potomac. 
The  amount  of  these  taxes  for  the  ensuing  year  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  Jive  millions  of  dollars  upon  the  New  England  States  ;  and  the  expenses 
of  the  last  year  for  defence,  in  Massachusetts  alone,  approaches  to  one  million 
of  dollars  /" 

And  then  came  the  inquiry,  "  what  course  of  conduct  ought  to  be  adopted 
by  the  aggrieved  States ;" — which  the  Report  rightly  characterized  as  "  in  a 
high  degree  momentous."  It  suggested  an  arrangement,  the  assumption  of 
their  own  defence  by  the  New  England  States,  and  the  payment  for  this  to 
be  effected  by  the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  taxes  raised  in  them. 
And  it  only  hinted  the  recommendation  of  "  ulterior  proceedings,"  in  the 
event  of  an  unsuccessful  issue  to  this  application. 

Next,  throwing  away  the  narrower  view  of  affairs,  in  their  bearing  on  New 
England  alone,  it  addressed  itself  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation;  and  in  a 
vein  of  genuine  eloquence,  stated  the  blessed  fruits  of  the  settlement  of  the 
general  government  under  the  Constitution,  "  upon  its  first  adoption,  and  for 
twelve  succeeding  years  ; " — and  as  a  pendant  to  that  statement,  it  presented, 
under  nine  heads,  the  doings  of  the  Democratic  Administrations  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison.  "  But  it  is  not  conceivable,"  was  added,  "  that  the  obliquity 
of  any  Administration  could,  in  so  short  a  period,  have  so  nearly  consum 
mated  the  work  of  national  ruin,  unless  favoured  by  defects  in  the  Constitu 
tion."  And  therefore  certain  amendments  were  suggested. 

And  they  were  such  as  these, — the  withdrawal  of  the  right  to  reckon  the 
slaves  of  the  Southern  States,  in  any  ratio,  a-mongst  the  population  in  the  ap 
portionment  of  Representatives ; — the  restriction  of  the  Constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union ; — the  limitation  of  "  the 
power  of  Congress  in  relation  to  Embargo,  and  the  restriction  of  commerce  ;*' 
— "  the  restriction  of  the  power  to  make  offensive  war;" — "  the  exclusion  of 
foreigners,  hereafter  arriving  in  the  United  States,  from  the  capacity  of  hold 
ing  offices  of  trust,  honour,  or  profit;" — and  lastly,  "the  limitation  of  the 
office  of  President  to  a  single  Constitutional  term,  and  of  his  eligibility  from 
the  samse  State  two  terms  in  succession." 

The  Report  concluded  with  a  series  of  resolutions,  embodying  the  practical 
points  already  touched  upon,  and  providing  for  the  summoning  of  another 
Convention  at  Boston,  if  the  proposed  application  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  should  be  unsuccessful ;  and  for  the  calling  of  another  meeting 
of  the  existing  Convention,  at  Boston,  if  the  situation  of  the  country  should 
seem  to  certain  of  them  urgently  to  require  it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  Convention 
might  soon  be  called  together  again,  the  injunction  of  secresy  was  not  re- 

4  M  2 
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CHAP,  moved ;  and  the  Journal  of  proceedings  was  sealed  up,  and  placed  for  safe 

; keeping  in  Cabot's  hands.  But  so  many  false  reports  of  its  contents  were 

AtoDi8i7°9  put  in  circulation,  that  it  was  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  Massachusetts,  that  any  one  who  chose  might  examine  it.  It  was  even  pub 
lished  as  a  pamphlet,  and  copied  into  newspapers,  but  the  clamour  was  not  in 
the  least  assuaged  thereby,  nor  the  false  statements  abated. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Convention,  after  being  discussed  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  formed  the 
subject  of  communications  to  Congress,  by  commissioners,  from  the  two  first- 
named  States.  But  before  these  commissioners  could  reach  Washington,  the 
tidings  of  the  victory  at  New  Orleans,  and  of  the  peace  concluded  at  Ghent, 
ere  that  crowning  triumph  had  been  achieved,  together  with  the  menacing 
reception  of  them  at  every  place  out  of  New  England,  discouraged  them  from 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  Convention  to  the  letter ;  and,  as  it  appears, 
they  returned,  and  the  whole  of  this  much  dreaded,  and  more  execrated,  but 
really  quite  harmless  and  justifiable  affair,  was  over. 

We  have  with  sufficient  clearness  indicated  the  means  taken  to  prejudice, 
not  only  the  nation,  but  History  herself,  against  these  Conventionalists  of 
Hartford,  and  to  force  a  verdict  of  condemnation  against  them,  by  the  clamour 
of  a  numerical  majority.  It  is  not  needful  to  record  any  more  of  the  attacks 
made  upon  them ;  nor  is  it  requisite  to  say  much  in  vindication  of  their  pro 
ceedings,  for,  in  spite  of  the  "  closed  doors,"  (which  was  a  measure  of  self- 
defence  alone,)  it  is  very  plain,  that  they  were  neither  revolutionists  nor 
conspirators,  neither  Anglomen  nor  monarchists,  but  simply  good  and  loyal 
citizens,  sorely  oppressed  by  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Democratic  ma 
jority,  and  yet  hoping  by  the  use  of  their  Constitutional  liberty  of  meeting 
and  petitioning, — which  is  an  inseparable  part  of  a  free  polity, — to  deliver 
themselves  from  their  calamitous  position. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  very  complimentary  to  the  Administration,  to  liken  the 
part  it  took  in  this  matter  to  the  part  taken  by  the  British  government  a 
few  years  afterwards,  in  respect  of  a  peaceful  and  constitutional  meeting  in 
St.  Peter's  Fields  at  Manchester,  in  England ;  but  we  cannot  discern  any 
real  difference  (except  in  the  sagacity  and  prudence  of  Colonel  Jessup, 
which  prevented  any  evil  consequences)  between  the  steps  taken  by  Madison 
and  Monroe  to  suppress  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  those  which  have 
brought  upon  the  British  ministers,  Lord  Sidmouth,  Lord  Castlercagh, 
Vansittart,  and  their  fellows,  the  ineffaceable  stigma  of  the  massacre  of 
Peterloo. 

How  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  with  New  Jersey  and  Vermont,  in 
general  stood  by  the  Administration,  and  upheld  the  war,  both  by  promoting 
the  loans  and  the  raising  of  troops,  by  addresses,  and  all  the  approved  means 
of  loyal  demonstration,  we  shall  not  at  length  declare.  Yet  must  we  pause  to 
tell  how  "  that  noble-spirited  young  man,"  Governor  Tompkins,  afterwards 
Vice-president,  and  even  candidate  for  the  Presidency  itself,  became  (at  the 
time  when  the  fears  of  the  Administration  were  at  their  height  about  the 
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secession  of  New  England,)  " the  pivot,  on  which  the  war  and  the  Union    CHAP. 
turned,  more  than  any  other  individual." 

Illustrious  citizen  truly  was  he  now.  "His  speech  to  the  legislature  "  of 
his  State,  which  he  had  convened  for  a  special  session  at  Albany,  "  was  com 
mensurate  with  the  emergency :  denouncing  the  increased  arrogance  of 
hostility,  predatory  and  wanton,  destitute  of  all  generous  principle,  disgraced 
by  pillage  and  conflagration,  the  avowal  of  laying  waste  our  cities,  and 
making  common  ruin  of  public  and  private  property.  Their  object  was, 
[this  refers  to  the  British,  who,  after  Canada  had  been  twice  invaded,  began 
some  hostile  operations  on  the  Northern  frontier ;]  by  a  northern  army 
penetrating  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  Hudson,  to  meet  a  maritime  force, 
to  capture  the  city  of  New  York,  and  thus  sunder  the  States.  To  defeat 
such  designs,"  said  Tompkins,  according  to  Ingersoll,  from  whom  we  borrow 
this  incident,  "  it  was  necessary  to  exercise,  immediately,  fuller  powers  and 
ampler  resources  than  the  legislature  had  placed  in  his  hands,  transcending 
the  means  and  authority  vested  by  law  in  the  governor,  satisfied  of  the 
legislature's  eventual  approval." 

And  thus,  as  Ingersoll  remarks,  but  not  quite  in  the  way  he  intimates, 
the  violation  of  law  by  the  governor  of  New  York  was  approved  and 
lauded  as  the  very  quintessence  of  patriotism,  whilst  in  New  England  the 
suspicion  that  a  violation  of  law  was  purposed,  was  held  to  be  the  demon 
stration  of  treason,  conspiracy,  and  every  other  conceivable  political  mis 
doing  !  "  Thirty-three  years  after  that  crisis,"  we  learn  from  the  same 
historian,  "  an  Act  of  Congress,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1817,  appropriated 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  former  grants  by  Congress,  to  Governor 
Tompkins  and  his  family,  for  his  noble  services  in  1814: — so  that  Republics 
are  not  always  ungrateful"  They  are,  however,  too  frequently  inequitable 
in  their  gratitude  ;  and  their  passions  and  prejudices  determine  their  con 
viction  and  conduct,  instead  of  reason  or  principle.  It  is  not  on  this  occasion 
alone  that  we  shall  see  these  unfavourable  aspects  of  the  nature  of  Re 
publics  displayed  ;  nor  is  it  by  the  United  States  only  that  they  have  been 
exhibited. 

Pennsylvania  distinguished  itself  in  other  ways  than  its  zeal  for  the  war  now. 
Both  governor  and  legislature  were  at  one  time  engaged  in  a  stout  resistance 
of  the  authority  of  the  President  and  the  United  States  courts,  upon  a  matter 
which  originated  in  a  most  unjust  decision  of  the  prize  court  at  Philadelphia., 
during  the  war  of  Independence.  The  resistance  was  unavailing,  for  the 
Administration  was  Republican ;  but  it  occasioned  some  internal  discords  in 
the  party  in  Pennsylvania.  Some  changes  were  made,  but  legislatively,  in 
the  State  constitution,  too ;  and  free-schools  were  established  for  the  children 
of  the  poor.  In  its  finances  it  did  not  shine,  as  the  following  story  related 
by  Sullivan  will  prove.  During  the  specie-dearth  in  the  Banks  out  of  New 
England,  "  a  person  carried  to  a  Bank  in  Pennsylvania  some  bills  which  that 
Bank  had  issued,  and  demanded  gold  or  silver  for  them.  He  was  answered 
that  the  Bank  did  not  pay  gold  or  silver.  '  Give  me  then  bills  of  the  United 
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CHAP.    States    Bank,'     *  There   arc  none.'     '  Then  give  me  bills  on   any  Bank  in 
A  D  1809  New  England.'     '  We  have   none    of   diem.'     '  Pay  me    then   in  the   best 
to  i8i7.    counterfeit  bills  you  have.'  ' 

This  paragraph,  from  Gouge's  "  History  of  Paper  Money,"  may  find  a 
place  here.  "  On  the  30th  of  August,  1814,  the  Philadelphia  Banks  sus 
pended  specie  payments  for  \hejirst  time,  and  the  other  Bunks  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States,  within  a  week  or  two  of  that  date.  The  New  Orleans 
Banks  had  suspended  payment  in  the  April  previous ;  but  the  Banks  of 
Kentucky  and  Ohio  continued  to  pay  specie  till  about  the  1st  of  January, 
1815,  and  the  only  Bank  then  in  Tennessee  did  not  suspend  payment  till 
July  or  August,  1815.  Through  the  whole  of  this,  the  first  general  suspen 
sion  of  specie  payments,  the  Banks  of  New  England  continued  to  pay  specie., 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Banks  in  Maine,  that  stopped  payment  early  in 
1814."  The  significance  of  this  fact  respecting  New  England,  and  its  value 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  cannot  be  exaggerated ;  but  are  too  obvious  to 
require  extended  comment.  The  light  they  cast  upon  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  will  also  be  remarked. 

We  must  pass  hastily  over  the  partial  schism  in  the  dominant  party  in  New 
York,  where  To mp kins,  who  had  been  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
by  Clinton,  manifested  the  customary  ingratitude  for  such  favours,  and  kept  his 
patron  in  the  background,  affecting  even  to  regard  him  as  opposed  to  the 
war,  and  therefore  not  to  be  trusted  with  any  military  command.  In  other 
respects,  politics  wore  their  usual  aspect  in  the  Empire  State ;  and  it  would 
be  tedious  to  chronicle  all  the  fluctuations  of  party  success  or  failure. 

The  erection  of  the  "  Bank  of  America,"  by  charter,  at  New  York,  occurred 
now,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Governor  Tompkins,  who  "  with  a  degree  of 
firmness  which  has  few  parallels  in  political  history,"  (avers  a  writer  of 
the  time,)  prorogued  the  State  legislature,  in  accordance  with  a  remark 
able  provision  of  the  Constitution,  from  March  the  27th  to  the  21st  of 
May.  In  spite  of  this  wondrous  heroism,  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
who  "took  the  strongest  ground  against  the  incorporation,"  on  Democratic, 
not  on  commercial  principles,  as  it  seems,  the  charter  was  secured  by  a  large 
majority  in  one  House  and  a  sufficient  majority  in  the  other,  with  the 
approbation  of  a  majority  of  the  Council  of  Revision.  This  charter  was 
somewhat  modified  subsequently ;  and  amongst  other  changes,  the  bonus 
offered  for  the  act  of  incorporation  was  reduced  by  the  State  government 
from  six  hundred  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  which  sum  was  appro 
priated  to  the  school  fund. 

During  this  period  the  first  great  canal  in  the  State  of  New  York  was 
originated,  and  De  Witt  Clinton  was  the  most  energetic  supporter  of  this 
improvement.  At  first  some  difficulty  occurred,  in  consequence  of  the  com 
petition  of  two  schemes ;  one  projecting  a  "  work  more  grand  in  conception 
than  Babylonian  majesty  had  dreamed  of,  or  Roman  energy  had  accom 
plished,"  but  also,  "  likely  to  be  ruinous  by  loading  the  State  with  an  inex 
tinguishable  debt ;  " — the  other,  a  practicable,  serviceable,  and  profitable, 
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though  unostentatious,  work.     This  last  was  Clinton's  ;  the  other,  of  Morris,    c  HA  p. 

has  long  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  so  ultra-Babylonian  as  the  writer  we  quote 

supposed.  The  war,  that  enemy  of  all  improvements,  swept  both  from  the  to  isu. 
field ;  but  when,  at  the  return  of  peace,  Clinton  found  his  former  protege  his 
more  favoured  rival,  he  devoted  himself,  and  successfully,  to  the  effectuation 
of  his  plan  of  connecting  the  Hudson,  through  Lake  Champlain,  with  Lake 
Erie,  and  thus  bringing  the  heart  of  North  America  into  direct  communica 
tion  with  its  great  maritime  emporium.  It  was  not,  however,  by  the  mere 
force  of  reason  that  Clinton  carried  his  measure.  His  opponents  set  up  a 
purely  party  opposition,  and  he  was  driven  to  resort  to  the  same  weapons  as 
they  used,  to  defeat  their  designs.  Those,  again,  have  not  been  wanting  who 
who  have  ascribed  Madison's  veto  of  the  Internal  Improvements  Bill,  to  a 
desire  to  prevent  the  construction  of  the  New  York  Canal. 

One  incident  in  local  politics  was  the  election  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  afterwards 
Vice-president,  as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  place  of  Gore.  "  Tell 
my  old  friend,  Governor  Gerry,"  wrote  Jefferson  to  Dearborne,  "  that  I  gave 
him  glory  for  the  rasping  with  which  he  rubbed  down  his  herd  of  traitors. 
Let  them  have  justice,  and  protection  against  personal  violence,  but  no  favour. 
Powers  and  pre-eminences  conferred  on  them  are  daggers  put  into  the  hands 
of  assassins,  to  be  plunged  into  our  own  bosoms  in  the  moment  the  thrust  can 
go  home  to  the  heart.  Moderation  can  never  reclaim  them.  They  deem  it 
timidity,  and  despise  without  fearing  the  tamcness  from  which  it  flows. 
Backed  by  England,  they  never  lose  the  hope  that  their  day  is  to  come,  when 
the  terrorism  of  their,  earlier  power  is  to  be  merged  in  the  more  gratifying 
system  of  deportation  and  the  guillotine." 

Jefferson  was  one  whom  years  could  not  cure  ;  and  a  more  melancholy  dis 
play  of  himself  than  this  incendiary  and  consciously  false  paragraph,  could 
scarcely  be.  In  contrast  with  it,  let  us  transcribe  what  Sullivan  has  in  his 
"  Familiar  Letters,"  respecting  this  governor.  "  As  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  of  his  administration  which  one  could  take  pleasure  in  saying,  so  the  pain 
of  speaking  of  it  as  it  may  have  deserved  may  be  avoided.  When  the  time 
comes  for  writing  the  sober  history  of  Massachusetts,  the  historian  will  find 
abundant  materials  for  his  work  in  these  two  years,  [of  Gerry's  governorship, 
from  May,  1810,  to  May,  1812  ;]  and  the  exercise  of  party  power  in  district 
ing  the  commonwealth  for  the  choice  of  Senators  is  particularly  commended 
to  his  notice.  He  will  find  the  language  enriched  by  a  new  term, — *  Gerry 
mandering  /  which  may  often  find  a  suitable  application  when  the  origin  of  it 
may  have  been  forgotten.  lie  may  find  it  in  the  patriotic  labours  of  the  two 
years  in  which  Mr.  Gerry  was  governor  of  Massachusetts." 

Two  traits  of  New  Englandism,  as  Ingersoll  would  have  us  believe  it, 
we  give  on  his  authority.  "  Vermont,"  he  says,  and  in  fairness  to  him  we 
must  remind  our  readers  that  it  was  a  Democratic  State,  "  Vermont  was  a 
market  overt  for  British  supplies,  effected  with  all  the  craft  and  dexterity  of 
unconquerable  avarice.  Dead  oxen,  frozen  stiff,  slid  from  a  hill  into  the 
enemy's  territory,  and  then  represented  as  going  there,  when  impossible  to 
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CHAP    stop  them,  was  one  of  the  many  fraudulent  contrivances  by  which  money  was 
• —  made  in  the  very  midst  of  American  troops,  and  in  spite  of  military  and  civil 

A.  D.  1809       .     .,  i  •    i     • 

to  1817.    vigilance  to  prevent  and  punish  it. 

The  other  is  an  accusation  of  Lewis  B.  Sturges,  of  Connecticut,  of  en 
deavouring  to  use  his  privilege  as  member  of  Congress,  of  detaining  the  mail 
from  Washington  to  Alexandria,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  trans 
mission  of  the  news  that  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  had  been  signed.  He  had 
himself  received  private  intelligence  of  this  event,  from  New  York,  while  the 
government  was  still  in  ignorance  of  it,  and  he  was  desirous  of  affording  an  op 
portunity  for  speculations  in  Southern  produce  and  other  goods,  which  would 
be  greatly  changed  as  to  price  by  the  peace.  Monroe,  however,  is  said  to 
have  frustrated  the  unholy  design.  Ingersoll  is  not  always  very  consistent  in 
the  accusations  which  he  levels  against  Federalism  and  New  England.  He 
treats  them  as  the  antagonist  powers  to  Madison's  war ;  and  yet  he  accuses 
them  of  cupidity  in  the  matter  of  privateering,  and  of  growing  rich  by  that 
means.  This  casts  considerable  doubt  upon  much  that  he  says  in  his  other 
wise  valuable  history. 

More  authentic  notices  of  characteristic  facts  in  the  North-eastern  States, 
we  may  collect  from  various  sources.  Bearing  in  mind  that  fact  respecting 
the  Banks  of  this  quarter  of  the  Union,  the  Report  upon  the  manufactures  of 
the  United  States  presented  in  1810  by  Gallatin,  is  a  most  instructive 
document.  It  shows  the  great  superiority  of  these  States  in  wealth,  activity, 
and  creative  energy  in  augmenting  the  capital  of  the  country.  Power-looms 
were  introduced  here  in  1814  and  in  1815.  The  manufacture  and  production 
of  iron  were  largely  increased  by  the  war  itself.  The  value  of  the  exports 
from  Vermont  rose  in  1816  to  a  greater  height  than  they  had  ever  reached 
before.  As  for  Massachusetts,  the  value  of  its  exports  fell,  in  1814,  a  little 
more  than  eleven  hundred  thousand  dollars;  but  in  1816  it  was  ten  millions, 
or  almost  half  its  amount  before  Jefferson  began  his  coercive  experiment  by  the 
Embargo.  New  York  experienced  a  deeper  fall,  and  more  rapid  rise  again ; 
from  twenty-six  millions  and  a  quarter  fti  1807,  the  value  of  its  exports  fell  to 
five  millions  and  a  half  in  the  following  year  ;  and  after  rising  to  above  seven 
teen  millions  in  1810,  fell  in  1814  tb  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  ;  and 
then,  in  1816,  reached  almost  nineteen  millions  and' three  quarters  of  dollars. 
The  export  trade  of  Pennsylvania  was  as  good  as  extinguished  in  1814. 

A  few  facts  may  be  gleaned  from  the  returns  of  the  products  of  the  war 
taxes,  which  will  interest  some  of  our  readers.  Thus,  the  duty  on  spirits  dis 
tilled  from  domestic  materials  in  Massachusetts,  in  1815,  produced  thirty-one 
thousand  four  hundred  dollars ;  whilst  that  on  spirits  distilled  from  foreign 
materials,  at  a  lower  average  rate,  yielded  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  and 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  and  the  same  proportion  was  observed  in 
1816  after  the  tax  was  reduced,  the  sums  being  twelve  thousand  five  hundred, 
and  forty-one  thousand  three  hundred  dollars,  respectively.  Compare  with 
this  Vermont,  which  paid  in  those  two  years  nineteen  thousand  dollars,  and 
five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  duty  on  spirits  distilled  from  domestic 
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produce,  and  nothing  at  all  for  those  procured  from  foreign  materials; — and    CHAP. 
New  York,  where  the  duty  on  those  made  from  home-grown  stuff,  in  1815  - 
amounted  to  above  two  hundred  and  five  thousand  dollars,  and  in  1816  to    toisi?. 
above  eighty-four  thousand ;  whilst  on  those  made  from  imported  stuff  it  was 
only  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  seven  thousand,  in  those  two 
years.     Rhode  Island,  like  Massachusetts,  paid  most  on  spirits  distilled  from 
foreign  materials,  the  amounts  being  exactly  twice  as  great,  in  favour  of  those, 
in  both  years.     New  Hampshire  ranks  along  with  Rhode  Island  and  Massa 
chusetts  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  with  New  York  and  Vermont,  stand  Con 
necticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  which  last,  in  1815,  for  spirits  of 
home  growth  (as  we  may  term  them)  about  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  not  a  single  cent  for  those  derived  from  foreign  materials ;  and  in  1816 
some  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  the  former  account,  and  only  a  poor 
four  hundred  dollars  on  the  latter.     These  facts  correspond  precisely  with  the 
cereal  capabilities  of  the  States,  compared  with  their  commercial  capabilities. 

Let  us  take  another  table, — that  of  the  duty  paid  on  carriages  :  the  results 
are  very  observable.  Nearly  fifteen  -thousand  carriages  of  every  description 
taxed  were  paid  for  in  Massachusetts  in  1814;  and  in  1816  nearly  eleven 
thousand.  Pennsylvania  paid  for  nearly  eight  thousand  in  the  former  year, 
and  for  more  than  eight  thousand  in  1815 ;  the  number  falling  to  about  six 
thousand  in  1816.  New  York  shows  for  those  three  years,  six  thousand  and 
a  half,  less  than  eight  thousand,  and  nearly  four  thousand ;  Connecticut  above 
five  thousand,  nearly  six  thousand  and  a  half,  and  five  thousand  exactly. 
While  New  Jersey,  which  had  two  thousand  taxable  carriages  fewer  than 
New  York  in  1814,  in  1815  had  nearly  two  hundred  more,  and  in  1816  two 
thousand  four  hundred  more  !  Virginia  itself  counted  only  some  eight  thou 
sand  vehicles,  four-wheeled  and  two-wheeled,  and  springed  in  various  ways, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Act,  in  1814,  and  it  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the 
States  out  of  New  England.  To  us,  considering  the  significance  of  these 
"  carriages,"  it  does  seem  that  possibly  a  little  of  the  ardour  displayed  by  the 
South  and  other  parts  of  the  Union  against  New  England  at  this  very  time, 
may  be  accounted  for  without  resorting  to  the  hypothesis  that  New  England 
was  recreant  to  the  cause  of  American  freedom,  that  in  the  Slave  States  alone 
could  pure  love  of  liberty  be  found.  Massachusetts  had  fifteen  thousand 
carriages,  gigs,  and  other  taxable  vehicles ;  Massachusetts  did  always  pay  in 
specie ;  could  any  better  or  more  satisfactory  grounds  exist,  in  certain  moods 
of  Republican  humanity,  for  pronouncing  Massachusetts  "  suspect"  and — but, 
happily,  in  America  was  no  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  States  cannot  well  be 
placed  under  the  glaive  of  the  guillotine  ;  and  there  was  a  remedy  for  all  that 
the  defamers  of  New  England  had  the  power  to  do  against  it. 

Erom  the  account  of  the  sums  accruing  on  stamps,  and  the  payments  made 
by  Banks  in  lieu  of  stamps,  we  cull  the  following  statements.  In  the  years 
1814,  1815,  1816,  the  payments  made  for  stamps  by  Massachusetts  were 
twenty  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars,  five  thousand  five  hundred,  and  four 
thousand  five  hundred ;  while  the  "  compositions  "  varied  in  inverse  order, 
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CHAP,  being  two  thousand  eight  hundred,  nine  thousand  three  hundred,  and  ten 

. —  thousand  four  hundred  dollars.  In  New  York  they  observed  the  same  law. 

to  is!??9  the  stamps  producing  almost  eighty-eight  thousand,  fifty-eight  thousand,  and 
twenty-one  thousand  dollars,  and  the  payments  in  lieu,  eight  thousand  two 
hundred,  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred,  and  twenty  thousand  seven  hundred 
dollars,  in  those  same  years.  Pennsylvania,  also,  in  the  compositions  for 
stamps  regularly  increased,  from  near  three  thousand  dollars  to  much  more 
than  fifteen  thousand,  and  to  above  twenty  thousand ;  whilst  it  paid  for 
stamps  in  1814  eighty  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  in  1815  seventy- 
four  thousand  five  hundred,  but  in  1816  nearly  ninety-four  thousand  dollars. 
And  this,  when  we  consider  that  in  all  the  States  the  issues  of  paper  were 
greatly  increased,  but  that  in  Pennsylvania  they  were  at  a  greater  discount 
than  in  New  York,  will  remarkably  corroborate  the  impression  we  have  re 
ceived  from  other  sources. 

Of  the  direct  tax  in  the  years  when  three  millions  was  the  total  sum  re 
quired,  New  Hampshire  paid  ninety-seven  thousand  dollars  ;  Vermont 
ninety-eight  thousand  ;  Massachusetts  three  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  ; 
Rhode  Island  thirty-four  thousand ;  Connecticut  a  hundred  and  eighteen 
thousand ;  New  York  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  ;  New  Jersey 
one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  ;  arid. Pennsylvania  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  From  which  we  may  safely  infer  the  comparative 
wealth  of  the  several  States.  The  whole  amount,  fifteen  hundred  and 
seventy-three  thousand  dollars,  being  the  largest  half  of  the  entire  sum 
raised  by  all  the  States  of  the  Union ! 

From  these  representations  only  we  gain  but  an  imperfect  view  of  the 
activity  and  progress  of  the  group  of  States  under  consideration.  We  must 
notice  the  foundation  of  the  Massachusetts'  Bible  Society,  and  of  a  General 
Hospital  in  the  same  State ;  the  erection  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  of 
Foreign  Missions,  the  establishment  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  the 
organization  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  of  the  Massachusetts'  Baptist 
Society,  and  lastly,  the  formation  of  the  American  Bible  Society  at  New 
York ;  and  must  call  to  mind  that  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  associations  indicating  benevolence  and  love  of  learning,  energetic  enough 
to  lay  hold  upon  the  best  accredited  means  of  attaining  their  objects,  which 
characterized  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  during  the  eight  years  of  Madi 
son's  Presidencies. 

Nor  may  we  fail  to  observe  now,  that  new  steps  were  continually  being 
taken  in  the  re-action,  which  we  have  said  in  a  former  chapter  must  inevitably 
come  against  the  Calvinistic  theology,  which  the  institutions  of  New  England 
had  fastened  upon  society  there.  The  greater  the  general  activity  of  mind, 
the  more  speedy  must  forms  of  religious  doctrine  and  observance  cease  to 
hold  living  relation  with  the  minds  of  those  who  are  subjected  to  them;  and 
unless  great  earnestness  and  truth  be  cultivated,  the  tendency  of  the  "  estab 
lishment "  of  the  forms  we  refer  to  is  unchecked,  and  religion  itself  runs  the 
greatest  risk  of  beinpr  forgotten  or  destroyed.  In  New  England  the  revolt 
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against  the  established  forms  drew  with  it,  by  an  inevitable  necessity,  since    CHAP. 
earnestness  was  not  called  for  in  any  great  degree  by  the  times,  a  falling  away  ^77^ 
from  what  the  forms  had  signified;    and  latitudinarianism,  or  heterodoxy,     toisir. 
(as  some  designate  it,)  grew  ever  more  and  more  prevalent.     The  effect  of 
the  kind  of  political  struggle  which  was  incessant  now,  was  by  no  means  con- 
ducible  to  earnestness  of  any  kind,  and  was  especially  inimical  to  religious 
earnestness ;  so  that  the  preservation  of  the  country  from  the  deadness  of 
formalisms    was    accomplished    by    the    contentiousness    of    the    intellectual 
classes,  rather  than  by  the  zeal  of  those  who  still  possessed  and  cultivated 
personal  religion. 

From  time  to  time  passing  reference  has  been  made  to  the  School  System 
of  the  United  States,  or  more  properly  of  the  Northern  States ;  our  purpose 
being,  without  the  pretence  of  statistical  completeness,  to  omit  no  character 
istic  feature  in  these  notices  of  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  Thus, 
without  chronicling  the  foundation  of  every  college  or  university,  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  the  care  taken  to  provide  the  means  of  proficiency  in  the 
highest  departments  of  scholarship,  by  which  America  has  always  been  most 
honourably  distinguished,  especially  as  a  new  country,  where  regard  for  mere 
being  might  have  been  held  a  valid  excuse  for  the  omission  of  attention  to 
this  particular  kind  of  well-being,  had  it  been  neglected.  And  in  the  same 
way  we  have  noticed  the  provisions  made  for  the  general  education  of  the 
people  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge ;  not  recording  every  step  taken,  but 
011  various  occasions  indicating  the  fact  that  such  care  was  had  for  the  general 
welfare. 

Massachusetts  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  this  popular  movement ; 
since  in  the  earliest  days  of  its  settlement  as  a  colony  it  enacted  laws,  and  laid 
taxes,  for  the  erection  of  free  schools  in  every  town  where  so  many  as  fifty 
families  resided ;  the  quality  of  the  school  being  made  higher  the  greater  the 
population  of  the  town,  both  because  the  greater  number  could  afford  a  more 
highly  qualified  teacher,  and  also  because  in  the  larger  number  there  were 
more  probably  some  pupils  who  required  to  be  introduced  into  the  higher 
walks  of  learning.  The  other  New  England  States  followed  this  example, 
each  in  its  own  way ;  Connecticut,  as  we  remember,  appointing  to  this  wor 
thy  object,  with  (perhaps)  too  little  wisdom,  the  whole  of  the  compensation  it 
received  for  its  claims  on  the  "  Reserve,"  west  of  Pennsylvania.  We  have 
in  this  chapter  already  mentioned  the  appropriation  of  the  Bank-bonus  by 
New  York,  to  this  purpose ; — but  in  every  case  whore  a  grant  was  made  by 
the  legislature,  an  equal  sum  had  to  be  raised  by  a  local  tax.  Pennsylvania, 
too,  has  just  been  spoken  of  as  providing ^/ree  schools  for  the  poor  at  this  time. 

"  This  system  of  universal  education,"  says  one  English  writer  upon  these 
schools,  "  has  now  become,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  basis  of  the  popular 
character  which  marks  the  people  in  New  England."  Perhaps  we  might 
find  in  it  some  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Scotch  in  their  native 
country,  but  leaving  this  as  a  suggestion  merely,  we  will  quote  from  the  same 
writer  these  further  observations. 

4x2 
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H^Ai'.  "The  beneficial  effects  of  this  system  are  such  as  might  be  expected,  and 
are  in  general  sufficiently  obvious.  The  security  of  life  and  property  is 
greater  in  New  England  than  it  is  any  where  else  in  the  world;  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  sleeping  constantly  with  doors  neither  barred 
nor  bolted.  The  intelligence  of  the  people  is  greater,  on  an  average,  than 
any  where  else,  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  born  and  educated  in  New 
England  being  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  pauperism  in  the  native  popu 
lation  is  almost  nothing.  Indeed  the  industry,  order,  wealth,  and  happiness, 
which  so  generally  prevail  there,  which  have  so  greatly  increased  during  the 
last  half  century,  [written  in  1831,]  and  which  are  still  so  rapidly  increasing, 
rest,  under  Providence,  for  their  basis,  mainly  on  the  elementary  education 
given  to  all  in  the  free-schools." 

Upon  this  circumstance  we  build  large  hopes  concerning  the  future  influ 
ence  of  New  England  in  the  Union.  To  this  part  of  the  nation  we  must  look 
first,  for  the  attainment  of  that  degree  of  moral  and  intellectual  purification, 
which  shall  ennoble  its  political  system,  and  finally  and  completely  eradicate 
the  sin  and  inconsistency  of  slavery,  and  enable  the  Great  Republic  of  the 
West  to  take  its  proper  rank,  and  commence  its  predestined  tasks  amongst 
the  families  of  mankind. 

In  former  chapters,  like  the  present,  we  have  glanced  at  some  of  the  more 
prominent  public  men  of  the  region,  whom  the  events  we  had  recorded 
brought  under  our  notice,  and  before  we  close  this  chapter,  we  will  by  Sulli 
van's  aid,  and  that  of  other  writers,  do  so  once  more. 

We  seem  to  live  amongst  the  men,  and  to  see  them  speaking  and  acting, 
when  we  read  such  graphic  notices  as  abound  in  many  of  the  works  we  have 
referred  to.  We  have  them  brought  living  before  us, — Pickering,  the 
"  large-framed,  muscular  man,  with  prominent  Koman  face,  intense  in  his 
politics,  hating  Adams,  not  esteeming  Washington's  talents,  holding  Jefferson 
and  his  school  in  sovereign  aversion;"  "in  the  course  of  one  harangue"  in 
Congress  "  looking  through  his  spectacles  full  in  the  chairman's  face,"  and 
saying,  as  he  swung  "  his  long  arm  aloft," — "  I  stand  on  a  rock  from  which  all 
Democracy,  not  all  Democracy  and  hell  to  boot  can  move  me,  the  rock  of  in 
tegrity  and  truth:" — "Webster's  dark  complexion,  sunk  and  searching  eye, 
prominent  brow,  voluminous  head,  and  well-sized  person,"  all  consistent  with 
"  his  powerful  intellect  and  oratory  : " — Dexter,  whose  "  hair  was  black, 
loose,  unpowdered,  and  worn  rather  long,  coining  lightly  over  his  high  ex 
pansive  forehead  ;"  and  whose  "  face  was  long,  his  complexion  dark,  his  eyes 
large  and  light-blue  :" — Harrison  Gray  Otis,  "with  a  fine  person  and  com 
manding  eloquence,  with  a  clear  perception  and  patriotic  purpose,  the  first 
among  his  equals,  alike  ready,  at  all  times,  with  his  pen  and  his  tongue  :" — 
Chauncey  Goodrich,  "  unshaken  in  his  principles,  cool  and  determined  in  his 
conduct,  whom  nothing  could  induce  "  to  deviate  a  hair's  breadth  from  the 
path  of  rectitude,  or  swerve  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  most  strict 
integrity  of  purpose ; "  who  "  never  lost  sight  of  the  most  rigid  decorum  of 
manners;" — with  all  their  coadjutors  in  the  not  ignoble  work  of  maintaining 
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lestly  formed  and 
majority 


their  honestly  formed  and  long-tried  political  faith,  against  an  overwhelming    CHAP. 


Here,  too,  we  meet  Dewitt  Clinton, — "  upwards  of  six  feet  in  stature,  to  isi?. 
straight,  and  finely  proportioned  ;  his  eyes  dark  hazel,  approaching  to  black, 
and  highly  expressive;  his  hair  brown;  his  complexion  clear  and  more  florid 
than  usual  among  Americans ;  his  teeth  fine,  and  giving  a  peculiar  grace  to 
his  smile ;  his  nose  slightly  aquiline  :"  and  many  another,  in  like  manner 
affectionately  delineated,  every  trait  of  person  and  character  standing  out 
clearly  and  distinctly  from  the  historic  canvass.  And  these  are  the  things 
that  give  to  the  story  of  the  past  its  verisimilitude  for  us,  and  impart  vivacity 
to  what  else  would  be  cold  and  dull ;  so  that  we  gratefully  transfer  these  few 
outlines  to  our  pages,  that  our  readers  may  share  with  us  the  acquaintance 
ship  of  these  men  of  the  days  that  last  in  the  long  series  have  entered  the 
realm  of  History ;  and  pass  on  to  the  country  beyond  the  mountains  and  the 
Ohio,  in  our  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  NORTH-WESTERN  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES.  —  INDIANA. — THE  GREAT  LAKES.  — INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
TECUMSEH  AND  THE    PROPHET. — HARRISON'S   VICTORY  AT    TIPPECANOE. — EFFECTS  OF  THE  WAR. 

PASSING  from  the   States  of  New  England  to  those  States  and  Territories    CHAP. 

erected   in   the  region   to  the  west,  which  was  once,  though  all   unknown, '. — 

included  in  the  vast  "  claims "  based  upon  the  original  charters  of  the  AteDi8i?I>9 
settlements  upon  the  Atlantic  Shore, — we  seem  to  have  taken  a  prodigious 
step  backwards  in  time.  And  in  fact,  there  did  exist  at  the  same  period  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  Apallachian  mountains,  social  conditions,  separated  by 
whole  ages  in  vital  chronology.  To  some  extent  there  might  be  seen  in  the 
remoter  townships  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  even  in  those  which 
were  the  extreme  frontier  on  the  north-east  of  New  England,  a  form  of 
society  very  diverse  from  that  which  gave  to  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila 
delphia  something  of  a  metropolitan  air.  And  it  may  be,  that  to  this  co-ex 
istence  of  an  advanced,  if  not  a  matured,  stage  of  cultivation,  with  one  which 
can  only  be  regarded  as  the  rude  infancy  of  civilization  itself,  the  energetic 
and  exuberant  life  of  the  whole  Union  may  be  not  a  little  owing. 

Each  time  we  take  up  the  history  of  the  several  groups,  into  which  we 
have  divided  the  States,  we  find  new  tokens  of  progress.  In  the  last  chapter 
we  had  no  occasion  to  mention  the  aborigines  of  the  continent  at  all  :  Indian 
affairs  had  now  ceased  to  be  an  clement  of  any  importance  in  the  North-cast. 
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CHAP.    And  in  the  North-west,  new  States  admitted  into  the  general  Confederation; 

-  new  Territories  erected,  and  put  in  training  for  the  enjoyment  of  sovereign 

to  1817.    independence  ; — are  the  signs  which  now  continually  meet  us  ;  and  show  how 

rapidly  the  once  rude  forest-wilderness,  with  its  savage  inhabitants,  was  being 

changed  into  farms,  gardens,  and  orchards,  roads,  villages,  and  towns,  with 

all  the  promises,  if  not  all  the  appliances,  of  human  progress. 

Early  in  1816,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Territory  of  Indiana  possessed  a 
population,  numerous  enough  to  entitle  it  to  claim  the  permission  to  organize 
itself  as  an  independent  State,  and  an  entrance  to  the  Fraternity  of  Republics. 
By  an  Act  of  Congress,  therefore,  the  election  of  a  Convention  to  frame  a 
constitution  was  authorized ;  and  the  admission  of  the  State  so  organized 
into  the  Union  was  provided  for.  The  usual  reserve  for  schools  was  made ; 
salt-springs  were  declared  public  ;  five  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  public  lands  within  its  limits  was  appropriated,  in  definite  ratio,  to  the 
construction  of  roads  in  the  future  State  and  leading  to, — under  the  direction 
of  Congress,  although  no  article  in  the  Constitution  specifically  gave  Congress 
this  power  ; — and  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  (the  site  of 
which  was  left  to  the  determination  of  the  local  legislature,)  were  granted  to 
the  young  State,  for  a  seat  of  government ; — which  "  liberal  provisions,"  we 
are  told,  "  had  a  salutary  effect  in  encouraging  settlements,  and  enhancing 
the  value  of  the  lands  still  retained  by  the  United  States." 

The  constitution  devised  by  the  Convention  was  very  similar  to  that 
adopted  by  Ohio ;  but  the  elections  of  the  governor  and  the  Senate  were 
triennial,  although  the  representatives  were  chosen  yearly.  Citizenship  was 
conceded  to  all  men  of  one  and  twenty  years  old,  who  had  resided  for  a  year 
in  the  State.  The  members  in  both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly  were  to 
be  apportioned  amongst  the  counties  according  to  the  numbers  of  their- white 
adult  male  inhabitants  ;  the  representatives  having  thirty-six  and  one  hundred 
assigned  as  minimum  and  maximum,  and  the  senators  varying  between  one 
third  and  one  half  of  the  number  of  representatives.  The  lieutenant-governor 
was  to  preside  in  the  Senate.  Seven  years  was  determined  as  the  duration 
of  the  judge's  appointments,  those  of  the  supreme  court  being  nominated  by 
the  governor,  (with  the  consent  of  the  senate,)  presidents  of  circuit  courts  by 
the  legislature,  and  associate  judges  by  the  people. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  1816,  this  constitution  having  been  approved  by 
Congress,  the  State  of  Indiana  was  formally  admitted  into  the  Union.  And 
the  entire  scheme  of  independent  and  federate  government  was  inaugurated, 
— Jonathan  Jennings  being  appointed  governor  of  the  State ;  Walter  Taylor 
and  James  Noble  Senators,  and  William  Hendricks  Representative,  in  Con 
gress. 

Meanwhile,  the  everflowing  stream  of  emigrants  from  the  Atlantic  States 
and  from  Europe,  set  strongly  into  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  this 
North-western  region  of  the  Union,  within  the  boundary  of  the  Mississippi ; 
and  along  the  course  of  every  great  river,  and  at  every  point  where  the  prin 
cipal  traces  were  crossed  by  other  rivers,  settlements  arose;  and  some  progress 
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was  made  towards  the  occupation  of  the  lands  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  main    CHAP. 
branches  of  the  "  Father  of  waters."    The  war  itself  favoured  this?  movement ; 
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lor,  as  Monette  has  well  observed  ; —  to  isi?. 

"  The  various  campaigns  and  mounted  expeditions  which  had  traversed 
the  regions  of  the  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  Territories  "  for  the  three 
years  of  the  war,  "  were  virtual  explorations  of  the  fertile  and  beautiful  coun 
try,  by  thousands  of  young,  hardy,  and  enterprising  pioneers.  The  en 
chanting  prospects  and  the  fertile  valleys  upon  all  the  branches  of  the 
Wabash  and  of  the  Illinois  and  Kaskaskia,  had  filled  many  with  enthusiasm 
for  .adventure  into  those  desirable  regions.  Those  who  had  traversed  this 
country  in  hostile  array,  now  advanced  with  their  families  in  the  peaceful 
garb  of  husbandmen,  and  habitations  began  to  multiply  and  extend  upon  all 
the  water-courses. 

"  The  older  colonies  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,"  continues  this  writer,  (S  be 
gan  to  send  forth  young  colonies  to  these  beautiful  localities,  where  the  land 
was  both  productive  and  cheap."  This  restlessness, — which  has  converted  the 
sentiment  of  patriotism,  in  the  backwoods-man,  into  the  intensest  egoism,  and 
realized  Danton's  impossibility — for  they  do  "  carry  their  country  in  the  sole 
of  their  shoe," — has  not  only  conduced  to  the  scattering  abroad  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  that  way  to  the  material  advantage  of  the  nation, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  a  hardy  and  regularly  increasing  population,  not 
only  has  it  conduced  to  the  continued  duration  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  has  also  imparted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  country 
much  of  their  peculiar  character,  which  is  so  commonly  known  by  their  re 
markable  escapades,  and  by  their  wild  and  exaggerated  Democracy. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  at  once  checked  the  immigration  into  the  Ter 
ritories  spoken  of  before.  The  Indian  title  had  been  purchased  to  the  ex 
tent  of  about  half  Michigan,  and  a  third  of  Indiana;  while  in  Illinois  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  its  area  had  been  obtained  from  the  aboriginal 
possessors.  In  the  north  of  the  first  two  tracts,  and  in  the  north-west  of 
Illinois,  only  the  red  men  dwelt,  and  they  so  far  out-numbered  the  white  set 
tlers,  that  upon  the  first  act  of  hostility,  the  advanced  settlements  were  all  aban 
doned,  and  a  retro-migration  of  the  most  extensive  character  took  place.  Nor 
was  it  until  the  summer  of  1815,  when  the  battle-whirlwind  was  completely 
hushed  again,  that  the  "  pioneers  "  once  more  stepped  boldly  westward,  and 
pushed  the  frontier  of  civilization  not  only  up  to,  but  far  beyond  its  former  limit. 

This  quarter  of  the  Union  was  the  first  which  was  the  scene  of  hostilities 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  occupied  by  the 
English.  The  narrative  of  these  incidents  we  reserve,  as  we  have  done  with 
those  connected  with  the  North-eastern  States,  till  the  next  Book.  But  we 
will  present  here  some  account  of  the  Indian  wars  which  raged  in  this  dis 
trict,  as  far  as  they  can  properly  be  separated  from  the  war  with  Britain,  both 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  uniformity  of  our  History,  and  also  because  we 
regard  it  as  the  course  best  calculated  for  the  fair  exposition  of  these  most 
deeply  interesting  events. 
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CI/if P'  Modern  usage  would  undoubtedly  condemn  the  employment  in  civilized 

—  D warfare  of  savage  auxiliaries,  which  the  Indian  tribes  then  preparing  for 

to  isi7.  War  with  the  United  States  were.,  although  the  mere  fact  of  the  co-operation 
of  an  army  of  Indians  would  not  prove  that  the  war  was  carried  on  in  a  bar 
barous  manner,  any  more  than  the  presence  of  white  regulars  and  militia 
alone,  as  in  the  Mexican  war,  would  prove  that  no  wanton  inhumanities  were 
indulged  in.  Having  shown  in  former  chapters  that  the  reiterated  accusation 
of  the  British  government,  as  the  fomentcr  of  Indian  revolts  and  rebellions, 
rested  upon  no  surer  ground  than  the  morbid  suspicion  of  the  Democratic 
officials  and  newspaper  editors  of  the  West,  we  can  but  keep  the  narrative  of 
the  movements  of  the  Indians  apart  from  that  of  the  British  operations,  until 
they  are  so  merged  into  one  strategic  plan,  as  to  require  to  be  united  with  it. 

Little  was  done  by  Tccumseh  and  the  Prophet  in  the  year  1809.  There 
were,  as  usual,  rumours  of  alliances,  and  combinations,  and  defections,  all  of 
them  spiced  with  the  customary  "reasons  to  believe"  various  things  about 
the  British  and  their  designs.  But  there  was  nothing  which  concerns  us, 
except  our  Treaties,  concluded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  with  different 
tribes,  mainly  by  the  address  and  influence  of  General  Harrison. 

On  the  30th  of  September  two  treaties  were  signed  at  Fort  Wayne,  by  one 
of  them  the  Delawares,  Potawatomies,  Miamis,  and  Eel  River  Indians  ceded 
to  the  United  States  two  tracts,  one  on  the  Wabash,  lying  between  "  a  line  to 
be  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  a  creek  called  Racoon  Creek,"  "  the  boundary 
line  established  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wayne,"  and  that  "  established  by  the 
treaty  of  Grouseland ; "  the  other  also  adjoining  the  last-named  boundary 
line,  and  proceeding  from  Fort  Recovery,  "  southwardly,  along  the  general 
boundary  line  established  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville." 

The  compensation  for  this  grant  was  "  a  permanent  annuity  "  of  five  hun 
dred  dollars  to  the  Delawares,  and  as  much  to  the  Miamis  and  to  the  Pota 
watomies,  and  one  of  half  that  amount  to  the  Eel  River  Miamis.  Goods  were 
also  to  be  delivered  at  once,  and  in  addition  to  the  yearly  payments,  to  the 
value  of  five  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 

Another  article  is  to  this  effect.  "  The  tribes  who  are  parties  to  this  treaty, 
being  desirous  to  show  their  attachment  to  their  brothers  the  Kickapoos, 
agree  to  cede  to  the  United  States  the  lands  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
Wabash,  from  the  Vincennes  tract  to  a  northwardly  extension  of  a  line  run 
ning  from  the  mouth  of  the  aforesaid  Racoon  Creek,  and  fifteen  miles  in  width 
from  the  Wabash,  on  condition  that  the  United  States  shall  allow  them  an 
annuity  of  four  hundred  dollars.  But  this  article  is  to  have  no  effect  unless 
the  Kickapoos  will  agree  to  it." 

The  consent  of  the  Weas  wras  also  stipulated  for,  in  consideration  of  *'  a 
reasonable  allowance  of  goods  given  them  in  hand,  and  a  permanent  annuity 
of  not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars."  There  were,  too,  the  usual  agree 
ments  respecting  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  thieves,  &c. ;  and  respect 
ing  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  hunt  upon  the  land  until  it  should  be  settled. 

Harrison    was   rather  proud   of  having  obtained  this   cession,  for  ho  had 
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introduced  this  tract  into  the  treaty  of  1805 ;  but  in  consequence  of  some  ob-    CHAP. 
jections  on  the  part  of  a  few  of  the  chiefs   concerned,  it  was   expunged.     It  - 
consisted  of   three  or  four   hundred  thousand    acres,  adjoining   Dearborne    toi'»i7. 
County,  and  was  a  most  desirable  acquisition,  with  a  view  to  the  compactness 
and  security  of  the  settlements  already  made. 

With  the  Miamis  and  Eel  Rivers  "  a  separate  article "  or  treaty  was 
signed  on  the  same  day ;  and  by  it,  Harrison  agreed  to  deliver  to  them  at 
Fort  Wayne,  in  the  course  of  the  following  spring,  (l  domestic  animals  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  like  number  for  the  two  following 
years  ;  and  that  "  an  armoury  "  should  be  maintained  at  Fort  Wayne,  "  for 
the  use  of  the  Indians,  as  heretofore ; "  because  the  greater  part  of  the  lands 
ceded  by  the  other  treaty  was  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Miamis.  And 
additional  annuities  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  the  Miamis,  and  of  one 
hundred  dollars  each  to  the  Weas  and  Eel  Rivers,  were  promised,  if  the 
Kickapoos  should  confirm  the  ninth  article  in  the  first  treaty. 

Another  treaty,  signed  at  Vincennes,  on  October  the  26th,  by  the  Weas, 
confirmed  the  cession,  and  the  compensation  specified  in  the  general  treaty 
given  above.  And  one  concluded  on  the  9th  of  December  with  the  Kicka 
poos,  showed  that  the  other  tribes  had  not  failed  to  use  their  good  offices  ;  for 
the  expected  cession  was  made,  and  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  dollars 
additional,  with  seven  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  goods,  given  in  compensa 
tion.  "  But,"  says  the  document,  "  if  the  Miamis  should  not  be  willing  to 
sanction  "  part  of  the  "  cession,  and  the  United  States  should  not  think  pro 
per  to  take  possession  of  the  land  without  their  consent,  they  shall  be  released 
from  the  obligation  to  pay  the  additional  annuity  of  one  hundred  dollars." 

Nearly  three  millions  of  acres  of  land  were  obtained  by  these  treaties. 
But  it  was  not  without  some  trouble  that  these  treaties  were  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  For  "a  mischievous  report,"  says  Moses  Dawson, 
"  had  been  made  to  the  Indians,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  did 
not  want  their  lands,  and  that  Governor  Harrison  was  about  to  purchase  them 
on  his  own  account.  This  evil  insinuation  was  likely  to  be  productive  of 
much  injury,  which  could  not  be  got  over  otherwise  than  by  the  governor's 
proposing  to  them  to  make  a  visit  to  the  President,  and  have  it  from  his  own 
mouth  that  he  sanctioned  the  bargain. 

"  Of  this  they  readily  accepted,"  continues  our  zealous  biographer,  "  and 
he  was  obliged  to  send  them  forward  at  the  expense  of  the  government, 
under  the  care  and  guidance  of  Mr.  John  Conner,  one  of  the  interpreters,  to 
whom  he  gave  strict  charges  as  to  the  economy  which  he  ought  to  use  in  his 
journey."  No  doubt !  But  it  was  hard  to  be  taken  at  one's  word  so,  and  by 
the  Indians.  Dawson  does  not  suggest  that  the  British  were  at  the  bottom 
of  this  unpleasant  incident;  but  when  we  observe  how  annoying  it  was,  and 
how  expensive,  we  are  surprised  that  he  does  not. 

Writing  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  in  the  July  of  1809,  Harrison  makes  the 
following  unconscious  disclosure  of  the  cause  of  the  enmity  of  the  Indians 
of  the  country  about  the  Illinois,  and  the  region  near  the  junction  of  the 
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CIJ^P-  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  "The  happiness  which,  they  enjoyed  from  their 
A~iTiw~  itttercourse  with  the  French  is  their  perpetual  theme — it  is  their  golden  age,! 
to  isi7.  Those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  it  speak  of  it  with  rapture,  and  the 
young  ones  are  taught  to  venerate  it  as  the  ancients  did  the  reign  of  Saturn. 
'  You  call  us  your  children,'  said  an  old  chief  to  me,  '  why  do  you  not  make 
us  as  happy  as  our  fathers,  the  French,  did  ?  They  never  took  from  us  our 
lands  ;  indeed,  they  were  in  common  between  us.  They  planted  where  they 
pleased,  and  they  cut  wood  where  they  pleased,  and  so  did  we  ;  but  now,  if  a 
poor  Indian  attempts  to  take  a  little  bark  from  a  tree  to  cover  him  from  the 
rain,  up  comes  a  white  man,  and  threatens  to  shoot  him,  claiming  the  tree  as 
his  own.' 

"  When  the  first  information  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France  reached 
them,  they  could  not  conceal  their  joy;  and  I  sincerely  believe,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  first  French  uniform  at  St.  Lewis,  would  have  been  the 
signal  for  revolt  of  all  the  tribes  in  this  quarter,  the  Delawares  excepted !  " 

Nothing  else  worthy  of  note  occurred,  nor  was  any  reason  for  disquiet 
given,  until  the  latter  part  of  April,  1810;  when  a  trader,  "  of  the  most  un 
doubted  veracity,"  says  Moses  Dawson,  assured  Harrison,  that  he  had  been 
at  the  place  where  the  Prophet  was  living,  and  had  there  seen  with  him  "  at 
least  a  thousand  souls/'  of  whom  between  three  and  four  hundred  were  men, 
Kickapoos  and  Winnebagoes,  Potawatomies  and  Shawanese,  with  a  few 
Chippewas  and  Ottawas. 

Other  informants,  whose  veracity  Moses  does  not  avouch,  (nay,  whose 
personality  he  shrouds  under  the  convenient  phrases  "  information,"  "  re 
ports,"  and  the  like,  and  which  we  therefore  believe  to  be  hundred-tongued, 
false-tongued  Rumour  ;)  possessed  him  with  the  belief  that  an  attack  was 
meditated  upon  the  Americans  in  Vincennes,  that  the  French  traders  had  been 
warned  to  leave  that  place,  for  safety,  and  that  they  had  abundance  of  am 
munition: — whence  "it  was  plain,"  to  illogical  North-western  suspicion, "that 
the  hostile  disposition  of  the  Prophet  and  his  adherents  had  been  produced 
by  the  interference  and  intrigues  of  the  British !  "  In  which  case,  it  was 
not  only  inconsistent,  but  even  miraculously  kind  of  these  British,  to  warn 
the  Frenchmen  of  the  danger  that  hung  over  them  in  Vincennes  !  "  There 
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could  be  no  doubt,"  adds  the  confident  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Advertiser, 
that  the  Indians  had  received  their  stores  of  ammunition  from  that  source ; 
but  why,  he  does  not  unfold. 

"  Still,"  as  Thatcher  admits,  "  nothing  could  be  distinctly  proved  against 
the  Prophet."  It  is  as  hard  a  task  for  History  as  an  Indian  battle, — this  of 
discovering  and  defeating  the  ambuscades  of  insinuation,  and  at  the  same 
time  facing,  and  indeed,  outfacing,  the  audacity  of  mere  groundless  assertion, 
about  the  designs  and  the  doings  of  Great  Britain,  in  this  part  of  the  far 
West.  By  the  grace  of  our  readers,  however,  we  hope  to  accomplish  this, 
and  clear  away  from  the  record  of  the  contest  of  such  antagonists,  these 
apocryphal  meannesses,  which  are  almost  as  deplorable  as  the  conflict  itself. 

The  next  month,  rumour  brought  further  information  to  the  governor, 
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respecting  the  Prophet.     His  warriors  were  doubled  in  number;  the  defection    CHAP. 
oi  other  tribes  was  expected,  and  the  Delawares  themselves  were  so  reported  - 
of,  that  Mr.  Conner  was  despatched  to  them  with  some  warnings  and  promises    'to  mi. 
tending   to   preserve    their   fidelity  inviolate.     "  A  leading   member   of  the 
Shaker  Society,"  was  importuned  by  Harrison  to  convey  a  message  to  Elsk- 
watawa,  but  as  it  seems  in  vain,  for  the  Shaker  recognised  in  the  Prophet  of 
the  Wabash  a  partaker  in  his  own  inspiration, — which  was  most  probably 
the  fact. 

Much  alarm  began  to  be  felt  now  in  all  the  frontier  settlements.  For  not 
only  was  it  plain  that  a  war  with  the  Indians  was  impending,  but  outrages 
were  actually  often  committed  by  warriors,  who,  without  any  sympathy  with 
Tecumseh's  designs,  considered  the  opportunity  for  plunder  afforded  by  the 
gathering  at  the  Prophet's  encampment,  too  favourable  to  be  passed  by,  with 
out  securing  some  advantage  to  themselves.  And  of  all  these  acts,  Tecumseh 
and  his  brother,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  British,  in  the  end,  were 
regarded  as  the  prompters,  by  those  whose  newly  formed  homes  were  thus 
made  insecure. 

Still  hoping  to  ward  off  the  necessity  for  war,  and  at  least  to  ascertain  the 
real  purposes  of  the  Indian  leaders,  Harrison  invited  them,  with  a  few  of 
their  young  men,  to  meet  him  in  council  at  Vincennes,  in  August,  1810,  to 
confer  respecting  all  matters  of  common  interest  to  them.  Both  Tecumseh 
and  his  brother  had  purposed  to  attend  with  a  great  retinue ;  but  the 
governor  strictly  forbade  that,  and  sent  Captain  Wilson  to  enforce  obedience 
to  his  order  in  that  particular. 

Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  full  four  hundred  warriors  followed  the 
chiefs  to  the  council,  which  was  held  at  the  appointed  place  on  the  12th  of 
the  month  named.  To  add  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  scene,  perhaps, 
Harrison  invited  all  who  chose,  to  attend;  and  accordingly,  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court,  the  secretary  of  the  Territory,  many  officers  of  the  army, 
and  a  great  number  of  citizens,  (but  unarmed,)  were  present.  They  were  all 
seated,  some  on  benches  and  chairs,  around  the  governor,  who  had  his  chair 
placed  in  a  field,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Vincennes.  In  the  grass  near 
him,  lay  the  Potawatomie  chief  Winemac,  who  had  maintained  his  allegiance 
to  Harrison,  and  had  indeed  given  him  the  most  distinct  information  he  had 
received  of  Tecumseh's  real  intentions.  To  this  chief  the  governor  had,  a  few 
days  before  this  meeting,  presented  a  pair  of  pistols,  which  Winemac  begged  to 
defend  himself,  as  he  said,  against  Tecumseh,  who  meant  to  kill  him ;  and  he 
now,  concealed  by  one  of  his  young  men,  who  lay  beside  him,  secretly  loaded 
one  of  these  pistols,  as  if  desirous  of  being  provided  against  treachery. 
Behind,  in  the  cover  of  some  trees,  was  stationed  a  small  guard  from  the 
Fort,  to  be  at  hand,  if  wanted.  Opposite  to  them,  Tecumseh  and  his  Indians 
sat  in  the  grass,  with  no  arms  but  their  tomahawks.  And  interpreters  were 
employed,  since  neither  party  understood  the  language  of  the  other  sufficiently 
to  admit  of  direct  communication. 

Tecumseh,  with  the  utmost  vehemence  of  a  consummate  Indian  orator, 

4  o  2 
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CI?nP'  "avowed,  in  tlic  broadest  manner/' — "that  it  was  the  object  of  his  brother 
A  D  ]809  and  himself,  from  the  commencement,  to  form  a  combination  of  all  the  Indian 
to  1817.  tribes  in  this  quarter,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  encroachments  of  the  white  people, 
and  to  establish  a  principle,  that  the  lands  should  be  considered  common 
property,  and  never  be  sold  without  the  consent  of  all : — that  it  was  their  in 
tention  to  put  to  death  all  the  chiefs  who  were  parties  to  the  late  treaties,  and 
never  more  to  suffer  any  of  the  village  chiefs  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  In 
dians,  but  that  every  thing  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  warriors.  But 
still,"  continues  Moses  Dawson,  whose  story  of  this  affair  seems  to  be  the 
completest,  "  with  strange  inconsistency,  he  persisted  in  the  assertion  that 
they  had  no  intention  of  making  war,  and  that  the  persons  who  had  given  the 
governor  that  information  were  liars." 

And  therefore  he  poured  such  a  torrent  of  menaces  and  upbraidings  upon 
Winemac,  that  the  Potawatomie  had  well  nigh  used  his  newly-acquired 
pistols,  and  silenced  the  Shawanese  chieftain  for  ever. 

"Every  instance  of  injustice  or  injury,"  proceeds  our  informant,  "which 
had  been  committed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  Indians,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  was  exaggerated,  and  every  thing 
said  that  was  likely  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  Indians  against  the  United 
States."  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  speaking  in  a  tongue  the  Ameri 
cans  but  partially  understood,  the  chief  efforts  of  the  orator  were  devoted  to 
the  excitement  of  his  own  attendants,  who  seeing  the  governor  there,  and 
hearing  him  addressed  so  fearlessly,  would  conceive  a  much  more  exalted 
opinion  of  their  own  leader  and  his  cause,  than  ever. 

When  he  had  concluded,  Harrison  began  his  speech.  And  replying  to 
Tecumseh's  ethnological  argument,  that  the  Great  Spirit  intended  all  the  red 
men  to  form  one  nation,  he  said,  "  that  the  white  people,  when  they  arrived 
upon  this  continent,  had  found  the  Miamis  in  the  occupation  of  all  the  coun 
try  on  the  Wabash,  and  at  that  time  the  Shawanese  were  residents  in  Georgia, 
from  which  they  were  driven  by  the  Creeks ;  that  the  land  had  been  pur 
chased  from  the  Miamis,  who  were  the  true  and  original  owners  of  it ; — that 
it  was  ridiculous  to  assert  that  all  the  Indians  were  one  nation ;  if  such  had 
been  the  intention  of  the  Great  Spirit,  he  would  not  have  put  different 
tongues  in  their  heads,  but  have  taught  them  all  to  speak  a  language  which 
all  could  understand  ; — that  the  Miamis  found  it  for  their  interest  to  sell 
a  part  of  their  lands,  and  receive  for  them  a  further  annuity,  the  benefit  of 
which  they  had  long  experienced,  from  the  punctuality  with  which  the 
Seventeen  Fires  [the  United  States,  now  seventeen  in  number,]  complied 
with  their  engagements,  and  that  the  Shawanese  had  no  right  to  come  from 
a  distant  country  and  control  the  Miamis  in  the  disposal  of  their  own  pro- 
perty." 

The  interpreter  had  explained  this  to  the  Shawanese,  and  was  beginning  to 
translate  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Potawatomies,  when  Tecumseh  rose  again, 
and  commenced  a  new  and  more  impassioned  address  than  that  he  had  made 
before.  "  The  governor  was  surprised  at  his  violent  gestures,  but  as  he  did 
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not  understand  him  he  thought  he  was  making  some  explanation,  and  his  at-    CHAP. 
tention   was  drawn  towards  Winemac,  whom  he  observed  to  be  renewing  — ; 
the  priming  of  his  pistol,  which  he  had  kept  under  him  concealed  from  the     to  isu. 
Indians,  but  in  full  view  of  the  governor.     His  attention  was,  however,  again 
diverted  towards  Tecumseh,  by  hearing  General  Gibson,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Shawanese  language,  say  to  Lieutenant  Jennings, '  These 
fellows  mean  mischief,  you  had  better  bring  up  the  guard.' ' 
.  "  At  that  moment  the  followers   of  Tecumseh  all  seized  their  arms,  and 
sprang  upon  their  feet,  their  eyes  all  bent  upon  the  governor.     As  soon  as  he 
could  disengage  himself  from  the  armed-chair  in  which  he  sat,  he  rose,  drew 
a  small  sword  which  he  had  by  his  side,  and  stood  on  the  defensive.     Major 
G.  R.  Floyde,  of  the  army,  who  stood  near  him,  drew  a  dirk,  and  the  chief, 
Winemac,  cocked  his  pistol.     The  citizens,  who  were   more  numerous  than 
the   Indians,   were,   however,  entirely  unarmed,    and  some   of  them  armed 
themselves  with  brickbats,  and  likewise  stood  on  the  defensive.   The  Reverend 
Mr.  Winans,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  near  to  the  governor's  house,  got  a 
gun,  and  posted  himself  at  the  door  to  defend  the  family," — the  heroic  man  ! 

"  During  this  singular  scene  no  one  spoke,  until  the  guard  came  running 
up,  and  appearing  to  be  about  to  fire,  the  governor  ordered  them  not  to  do 
so.  He  then  demanded  of  the  interpreter  an  explanation  of  what  had  hap 
pened.  He  replied  that  Tecumseh  had  interrupted  him,  declaring  that  all 
the  governor  had  said  was  false,  and  that  he  and  the  Seventeen  Fires  had 
cheated  and  imposed  upon  the  Indians.  The  governor  then,  addressing 
Tecumseh,  told  him  that  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  that  he  would  hold  no  further 
communication  with  him ;  that  as  he  had  come  there  under  the  protection  of 
the  council  fire,  he  might  go  in  safety,  but  he  must  immediately  leave  the 
neighbourhood." 

"  In  the  course  of  the  night  two  companies  of  militia  were  brought  in  from 
the  country,  and  the  militia  of  the  town  embodied  :  no  disturbance,  however, 
happened  through  the  night.  In  the  morning  Tecumseh  sent  for  the  inter 
preter,  and  earnestly  entreated  that  the  governor  would  give  him  an  oppor 
tunity  of  explaining  his  conduct  of  the  day  before,  declaring  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  attack  the  governor,  and  that  he  acted  under  the  advice  of  white 
people.  After  some  hesitation  the  governor  consented  to  receive  him.  It 
was  agreed  that  each  party  should  have  the  same  armed  force  which  they  had 
the  day  before.  The  governor,  however,  and  some  of  his  friends,  thought  it 
proper  to  be  better  provided  with  small  arms." 

'*  The  behaviour  of  Tecumseh  at  this  interview  was  very  different  from 
what  it  was  the  day  before.  His  deportment  was  dignified  and  collected,  and 
he  showed  not  the  least  disposition  to  be  insolent.  He  denied  having  any 
intention  of  attacking  the  governor,  but  said  he  had  been  advised  by  white 
men  [not  British  it  would  appear]  to  take  the  course  he  had  adopted  :  that  he 
had  been  visited  at  his  town  by  two  white  men,  who  informed  him  that  one 
half  of  the  white  people  were  opposed  to  the  governor,  and  willing  to  restore 
the  land  which  had  been  purchased ;  and  advised  him  to  prevail  on  the  tribes 
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°^  wni*cn  the  purchase  had  been  made,  not  to  receive  the  annuity  which  had 
~^ — —  been  stipulated  by  the  treaty ;  and  that  the  governor  would  soon  be  put  out 
to  i8i7.  of  office  and  a  good  man  sent  to  replace  him,  who  would  restore  the  lands  to 
the  Indians. 

"  When  asked  by  the  governor  whether  it  was  his  intention  to  prevent  the 
surveying  of  the  land;  he  answered,  that  himself  and  those  who  were  joined 
with  him  were  determined  that  the  old  boundary  should  continue.  When 
Tecumseh  had  done  speaking,  a  Wyandot,  a  Kickapoo,  a  Potawatomie,  an 
Ottawa,  and  a  Winnebago,  severally  spoke,  and  declared  that  their  tribes 
had  entered  into  the  Shawanese  confederacy,  and  would  support  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Tecumseh,  \vhom  they  had  appointed  their  leader. 

s<  At  the  conclusion  of  the  council,  the  governor  informed  Tecumseh, 
that  as  he  had  been  candid  enough  to  avow  his  intentions,  he  would  be 
equally  so  with  him  ; — that  he  would  faithfully  transmit  to  the  President  a 
statement  of  the  pretensions  which  he  had  set  up  to  the  lands  in  dispute,  and 
communicate  his  answer  when  it  should  be  received  ;  but,  that  he  was  per 
fectly  convinced  that  the  President  would  never  admit  that  the  lands  on  the 
Wabash  were  the  property  of  any  other  tribes  than  those  who  had  occupied 
and  lived  upon  them,  since  the  white  people  first  arrived  in  America;  and  as 
the  title  to  those  lands  was  derived  from  those  tribes  by  fair  purchase,  he 
might  rest  assured,  that  the  right  of  the  United  States  would  be  supported 
by  the  sword.  The  council  was  then  adjourned." 

So  far  nothing  appears  but  what  is  clearly  comprehensible ;  and  even 
Moses  Dawson  does  not  find  it  needful  to  speak  of  the  British.  In  the  next 
paragraph,  however,  the  great  bugbear  of  the  North-west  is  introduced  ;  and 
as  it  completes  the  picture  of  this  preliminary  word-skirmishing,  we  will 
introduce  it  also. 

"  The  governor  being  extremely  anxious  to  discover  the  real  sentiments  of 
Tecumseh,  and  supposing  it  probable  that  in  a  private  interview  this  dis 
covery  would  be  better  made,  on  the  next  day  paid  him  a  visit  in  his  camp, 
attended  by  Baron  the  interpreter  alone.  He  was  very  politely  received, 
and  conversed  with  the  chief  for  a  considerable  time.  Upon  being  asked  by 
the  governor  whether  his  intentions  were  really  such  as  he  had  avowed  in 
the  council,  he  said,  they  certainly  were ;  that  it  was  with  great  reluctance 
he  would  make  war  with  the  United  States,  against  whom  he  had  no 
other  complaint,  but  their  purchasing  the  Indians'  lands ;  that  he  was  ex 
tremely  anxious  to  be  their  friend,  and  if  he  (the  governor)  would  prevail 
•upon  the  President  to  give  up  the  lands  lately  purchased,  and  agree  never  to 
make  another  treaty  without  the  consent  of  all  the  tribes,  he  would  be  their 
faithful  ally,  and  assist  them  in  all  their  wars  with  the  English.  [Tecumseh 
appears  to  have  divined  truly  enough  the  feeling  cherished  by  the  Demo 
cratic  party  against  Great  Britain ;  and  this  very  promise  might  be  quoted 
as  a  contrary  and  compensating  testimony  to  that  of  the  next  sentence,  upon 
which  Dawson  would  appear  to  have  laid  most  stress.]  He  said,  he  knew 
that  the  latter  wore  always  urging  the  Indians  to  war  for  their  own  advantage, 
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and  not  to  benefit  his  countrymen;  and  here  he  clapped  his  hands  and 
imitated  a  person  who  halloos  at  a  dog,  to  set  him  to  fight  with  another ; 
thereby  insinuating  that  the  British  thus  endeavoured  to  set  the  Indians  on 
the  Americans.  But,  he  continued,  he  would  rather  be  the  friend  of  the 
Seventeen  Fires ;  but  that  if  they  did  not  comply  with  his  terms,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  unite  with  the  English."  The  whole  of  this  conversation,  we 
must  note,  bears  very  strongly  the  marks  of  Harrison's  policy  rather  than 
of  what  we  have  seen  expressed  by  Tecumseh ;  and  we  cannot  but  think, 
that  the  Indian's  affirmative  replies  to  some  of  the  governor's  questions  have 
been  recorded  as  voluntary  disclosures  of  his  own  mind. 

Harrison  repeated  his  promise  to  communicate  Tecumseh's  terms  to  the 
President,  and  also  his  well-founded  opinion,  that  there  was  not  the  least 
likelihood  of  their  being  accepted.  "Well,"  said  Tecumseh,  "  as  the  Great 
Chief  is  to  determine  the  matter,  I  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  put  sense 
enough  into  his  head,  to  induce  him  to  direct  you  to  give  up  this  land.  It 
is  true  he  is  so  far  off,  he  will  not  be  injured  by  the  war  ;  he  may  still  sit  in 
his  town  and  drink  his  wine,  whilst  you  and  I  will  have  to  fight  it  out." 

"  The  governor  then  told  him,"  says  his  biographer,  "  that  in  the  event 
of  a  war,  he  had  one  proposal  to  make  to  him,  to  which  he  hoped  he  would 
accede ;  and  that  was  to  put  a  stop  to  that  disgraceful  and  cruel  mode  of  war 
fare,  which  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  wage  against  women  and  children, 
and  against  those  who  were  no  longer  in  a  situation  to  resist.  To  which 
proposition  he  readily  gave  his  assent,  and  promised  to  adhere."  And  so 
ended  this  third  conference. 

The  Weas,  a  tribe  of  whom  we  have  heard  in  this  region,  at  this  time 
seemed  rather  doubtful  in  their  loyalty  to  "the  Seventeen  Fires;"  and 
greatly  disposed  to  join  the  Prophet.  But  happily,  this  feeling  could  not  be 
ascribed  to  the  British,  for  they  "  gave  the  governor  the  names  of  four 
persons  in  Vincennes,  who  had  advised  them  to  unite  with  the  Prophet,  and 
to  insist  upon  the  land  last  ceded  being  surrendered  up  to  them."  It  is 
Moses  Dawson  who  tells  us  this  fact;  and  he  adds,  that  "Indian  testimony 
not  being  sufficient  to  bring  on  those  persons  the  punishment  they  so  well 
deserved,  they  escaped." 

But  it  would  be  an  endless  task,  and  one  we  are  not  called  upon  to  under 
take,  to  relate  all  the  negotiations  and  proceedings  of  "  the  governor  "  and 
the  unsettled  tribes  who  occupied  the  lands  to  the  west  and  north  of  his 
Territory ;  which  belong  strictly  to  local  history,  and  for  all  our  purposes, 
can  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  our  readers.  We  must  however  present  a 
few  passages  from  Harrison's  Address  to  his  "  Legislative  Council  and  House 
of  Representatives,"  because  they  will  unfold  much  of  the  "  secret  history  " 
(if  we  may  dignify  such  trifling  matters  by  so  grand  an  appellation)  of  this 
part  of  the  Union. 

The  Indians,  and  the  dealings  with  them,  which  he  had  conducted  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States'  government,  of  course  formed  the  staple  of  the 
governor's  speech  ;  and  naturally  enough  he  gave  his  own  account  of  the 
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CHAP.  Prophet,  and  the  schemes  he  seemed  to  be  engaged  in,  and  of  what  had  been 
-done 'to  counteract  them.  And  this  is  the  statement  which  embodies  the 
to  Ksi7.  whole  of  what  he  had  to  declare.  We  shall  not  affect  to  characterize  it,  be 
cause  the  contrast  it  offers  to  the  undoubted  facts,  which  we  have  either  nar 
rated  or  intimated,  will  suffice  for  that  end. 

"  No  person,"  says  Harrison,  (f  who  is  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  his 
tory  of  Indian  affairs  upon  our  north-western  frontier  for  some  years  past, 
can  be  at  any  loss  for  the  source  of  all  this  mischief,  or  will  hesitate  to  believe 
that  the  Prophet  is  a  tool  of  British  fears  or  British  avarice,  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  combination  of  the  Indians,  which,  in  case  of  war  be 
tween  that  power  and  the  United  States,  may  assist  them  in  the  defence  of 
Canada,  or  as  the  means  of  keeping  back  our  settlements,  and  by  rendering 
us  suspected  and  hated  by  the  natives,  secure  to  themselves  a  continuance  of 
the  valuable  fur  trade  which  they  have  so  long  engrossed." 

The  poor  governor  was  also  at  no  small  pains  to  vindicate  the  dispossessing 
of  the  aborigines  of  their  ancestral  forests  and  prairies.  "  Are  those  ex 
tinguishments  of  native  title,  which  are  at  once  so  beneficial  to  the  Indians, 
the  Territory,  and  the  United  States,  to  be  suspended  upon  account  of  the 
intrigues  of  a  few  individuals?  Is  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  globe  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  haunt  of  a  few  wretched  savages,  when  it 
seems  destined  by  the  Creator  to  give  support  to  a  large  population,  and  to 
be  the  seat  of  civilization,  of  science,  and  true  religion?"  A  good  argu 
ment, — but  not  well  stated.  Neither  is  it  very  consistent  with  fact,  to  speak 
of  the  benefits  which  the  Indians  derived  from  these  "  extinguishments." 
For,  indeed,  rapidly  as  they  had  been  diminishing  in  numbers  before,  they 
now  were  wasting  away  with  tenfold  speed.  And  if  they  could  not  be  pre 
vented,  the  United  States  did  not  adopt  a  plan  calculated  to  alleviate  the  suf 
ferings  of  the  races,  wrho  partook  of  the  benefits  of  civilization,  only  by  being 
partly  destroyed,  and  partly  absorbed,  by  their  civilized  neighbours. 

"  The  intrigues  of  a  few  individuals,"  according  to  the  governor,  greatly 
impeded  the  good  and  profitable  work  of  dispossessing  the  Indians  of  their 
own  land.  And  he  was  of  opinion,  and  recommended  it  to  the  consideration 
of  the  legislators  he  addressed,  that  a  "  penal  law "  might  put  an  end  to 
that  "  blackest  treachery  and  hatred  towards  our  government  and  nation," 
which  had  given  birth  to  those  alleged  intrigues.  And  so  the  difficulty  he 
had  experienced  was  confessed  to  be  of  native  growth,  and  not  of  British 
manufacture ! 

Perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  insert  the  testimony  of  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  given  in  Congress,  at  this  very  period,  and  re 
specting  the  whole  line  of  conduct  pursued  towards  the  hapless  aborigines. 
It  is  reported  by  Dawson,  and  will  both  confirm  and  explain  much  that  we 
have  advanced. 

"  The  great  cause  of  Indian  hostilities,"  Mr.  Gaston  said,  "was  to  be  found 
where  experience  and  history  would  prompt  us  to  look  for  it,  in  our  cupidity 
for  their  lands,  and  their  jealousy  and  distrust  of  our  superior  intelligence 
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and  force.     Indian  wars  had  been,  until  a  few  years  back,  almost  uninter-    CHAP. 

ruptcd  in  this  country,  both  before  and  since  the  Revolution.     They  needed  — 

no  other  instigations  than  were  to  be  found  in  the  inconsistent  views,  interests,  to  i8ir. 
claims,  passions,  and  habits  of  the  neighbouring,  yet  distinct  races  of  people. 
General  Harrison's  Treaty  of  November,  1809,  [this  refers  to  the  set  of 
Treaties  we  last  gave  an  account  of,]  was  the  mine  of  the  great  Indian  ex 
plosion.  The  Indians  complained,  he  knew  not  how  justly,  that  in  that 
treaty  they  were  cheated  of  lands  which  the  parties  to  it  had  no  right  to  con 
vey,  and  never  meant  to  convey. 

"  There  are  gentlemen  in  this  Legislature,"  continued  he,  "  who  know 
that  Tecumseh  immediately  afterwards  avowed  his  fixed  purpose  to  vindi 
cate  by  force,  and  by  a  union  of  the  red  men,  the  rights  of  his  tribe,  and  the 
menaced  independence  of  the  whole  race.  And  we  all  know, — the  fact  is  on 
record, — that  shortly  after  this  treaty,  the  British  governor-general  of  Canada 
caused  it  to  be  officially  communicated  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  Indians  were  meditating  hostile  designs !  " 

New  outrages  by  Indians,  and  by  whites  upon  Indians  also,  weie  con 
tinually  committed,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  governor  and  his  councils  could 
do.  And  the  demonstrations  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Prophet  and  his 
followers  became  more  frequent  and  more  distinct.  Till  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  1811,  another  council  was  agreed  between  Harrison  and  Tecumseh, 
which  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  month. 

Harrison  had  sent  to  the  Indian  a  "  speech,"  (in  writing,  of  course,)  con 
structed  as  to  its  logic  and  rhetoric  both  upon  Indian  models, — as  far  as  it 
was  possible  for  a  white  man  to  do  this.  The  wisdom  of  this  mode  of  com 
municating  with  uncultivated  men  is  not  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  although 
there  have  been  occasions  when  the  absence  of  savage  grandiloquence  in  ad 
dressing  them  has  encouraged  their  attacks.  The  governor  did  not  err  on  this 
side.  "  Brothers,"  he  wrote,  "  I  am  myself  of  the  Long-Knife  fire,  as  soon 
as  they  hear  my  voice  you  will  see  them  pouring  forth  their  swarms  of  hunt 
ing-shirt  men  as  numerous  as  the  mosquitoes  on  the  shores  of  the  W  abash. 
Brothers  !  take  care  of  their  stings  !  " 

On  the  27th  and  28th,  Tecumseh  and  his  party  arrived  at  Vincennes,  three 
hundred  souls  in  all,  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  being  "  non-effective,"  that  is, 
women  and  children.  He  came  again  thus  attended  in  spite  of  the  governor's 
prohibition,  and  so  showed  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  "  to  wash  away  the  bad 
stories  which  had  been  circulated."  And  notwithstanding  Harrison's  very 
reasonable  desire  to  have  the  meeting  held  without  any  delay,  that  so  "  dis- 
comfortable  "  a  visitation  might  the  more  speedily  be  brought  to  an  end,  it 
was  not  till  the  30th,  and  then  late  in  the  day,  that  the  proud  son  of  the 
forest  made  his  appearance  at  "  the  arbour  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
occasion." 

Being  left  to  choose  whether  his  men  and  the  governor's  attendants  should 
be  armed  or  not  at  the  interview,  he  came  "  attended  by  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  or  eighty  men  without  guns,  but  armed  with  knives  and  toma- 
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CHAP,  hawks  or  war-clubs,  and  some  with  bows  and  arrows.  The  governor  was 
-  attended  by  Captain  Parke's  fine  troop  of  dragoons/'  says  the  admiring 
to  1817.  chronicler,  "  about  seventy  strong,  dismounted,  and  completely  armed,  with 
sabres  and  two  pistols  stuck  in  their  belts.  The  governor  took  his  station  in 
front  of  them ;  and  Tecumseh  and  his  brother,  the  Prophet,  placed  them 
selves  in  front  of  their  followers."  Harrison  had  also,  with  great  prudence, 
stationed  two  companies  of  foot  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  so  as  to  protect  it  against  any  sudden  attack. 

The  colloquy  was  not  of  a  friendly  character,  the  governor  accusing  the 
chief  of  various  acts  of  fraud  and  violence,  and  demanding  explanations, 
offering  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  option  of  going  to  the  President  himself,  and 
receiving  from  him  a  final  reply.  Tecumseh  made  an  evasive  reply  to  one 
only  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and  then,  a  heavy  rain  coming  on, 
the  conference  was  of  necessity  adjourned  till  the  next  day. 

One  of  Tecumseh's  partisans  commenced  proceedings  at  the  next  meeting, 
and  endeavoured  to  direct  an  accusation  of  treacherous  intimidation  of  the 
Miamis  against  Winemac,  who  had  always  been  a  faithful  adherent  of  the 
United  States ;  and  was  greatly  hated  on  that  account  by  the  red  men. 
Harrison  defended  Winemac,  and  required  Tecumseh  to  prove  his  friendship 
to  the  Americans,  by  giving  up  some  Indians  who  had  committed  murder, 
and  taken  refuge  with  him. 

"  His  reply,"  says  Dawson, ec  was  long  and  artful,  but  his  designs  were  by 
it  more  completely  developed  than  by  any  thing  that  had  ever  fallen  from 
him.  He  said,  that  after  much  trouble  and  difficulty,  he  had  at  length 
brought  all  the  northern  tribes  to  be  united,  and  to  place  themselves  under 
his  direction ;  that  the  white  people  were  unnecessarily  alarmed  at  his 
measures ;  that  they  really  meant  nothing  but  peace.  The  United  States 
had  set  the  example  of  forming  a  strict  union  among  all  the  fires  that  com 
posed  the  confederacy ;  that  the  Indians  did  not  complain  of  it,  nor  should 
his  white  brothers  complain  of  him  for  doing  the  same  thing  with  regard  to 
the  Indian  tribes.  As  soon  as  the  council  was  over  he  was  to  set  out  on  a 
visit  to  the  southern  tribes,  to  get  them  to  unite  with  those  of  the  north." 

He  declined  giving  up  the  fugitives,  urging  his  own  example  in  forgiving 
similar  outrages  committed  against  him  and  his  people,  upon  the  governor. 
He  also  expressed  the  hope,  that  no  further  steps  would  be  taken  to  settle  in 
the  lands  which  were  in  question,  till  his  return  in  the  spring,  from  his 
southern  journey :  for  his  settlement  was  about  to  be  greatly  increased  in  the 
following  autumn,  and  the  new-comers  would  want  the  land  for  hunting,  and 
might  kill  the  cattle  and  hogs  of  the  settlers,  and  provoke  disturbances, 
which  he  wished  to  avoid.  He  also  engaged,  after  his  return,  to  go  and  see 
the  President,  that  he  might  settle  every  thing  with  him  ;  and  meanwhile  to 
send  messengers  amongst  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  prevent  any  further  mis 
chief.  He  concluded  by  offering  to  Harrison  a  quantity  of  wampum,  as  a 
full  atonement  for  the  murders  which  had  been  committed. 

The  governor  briefly  replied  to  this  artful  and  audacious  speech ;  telling 
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him   that  the  moon  which  they  beheld,  (for  night  had  by  this  time  fallen,)    CHAP. 
would  sooner  fall  to  the  ground,  than  the  President  suffer  his  people  to  be 
murdered  with  impunity;  and  that  he  would  put  his  warriors  in  petticoats 
before  he  would  surrender  lands,  which  he  had  fairly  and  honestly  purchased 
from  their  rightful  owners." 

O 

A  few  days  after,  Tecumseh  called  upon  the  governor  privately,  and  en 
deavoured  to  persuade  him  that  the  object  of  the  journey  southward  was 
wholly  and  only  pacific  ;  and  the  day  after  this  visit  set  off  down  the  Wabash, 
to  the  Creeks,  and  other  tribes,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  in  the  next  chapter. 
And  this  was  the  last  that  the  governor  saw  of  this  extraordinary  man  before 
the  war,  which  overthrew  his  schemes  for  restoring  the  supremacy  of  the 
red  men  beyond  the  Ohio,  and  led  him  to  adopt  other  plans  of  wreaking  his 
wrath  upon  the  spoilers  of  his  tribe. 

Dawson  has  bestowed  upon  him  at  least  one  panegyrical  paragraph,  which 
is  worth  preserving  in  our  pages.  "  The  implicit  obedience  and  respect 
which  was  paid  to  Tecumseh  by  his  followers  was  astonishing ;  and  more 
than  any  other  circumstance,  proved  him  to  be  one  of  those  extraordinary 
geniuses  which  occasionally  arise  to  produce  revolutions,  and  overturn  the 
established  order  of  things.  But  for  the  United  States,  it  is  not  at  all  impro 
bable  that  this  man  might  have  been  the  founder  of  a  mighty  empire,  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Mexico  or  Peru.  He  was  deterred  by  no  difficulties. 
His  activity,  industry,  and  perseverance  supplied  his  want  of  a  knowledge 
of  letters.  For  four  years  he  had  been  in  constant  motion  ;  one  day  he 
might  be  seen  on  the  Wabash,  and  in  a  short  time  he  would  be  heard  of 
being  on  the  shores  of  Erie  or  of  Michigan,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis 
sippi  ;  and  wherever  he  went  he  made  an  impression  favourable  to  his  pur 
poses. — In  fact,  to  take  him  for  all  in  all,  he  may  be  justly  said  to  have  been 
the  Bonaparte  of  the  West."  It  is  a  task  too  great  for  the  powers  of  Mr. 
Dawson,  it  would  appear,  to  reconcile  this  eulogy  with  the  charge  of  being 
a  mere  tool  of  "  British  fears  or  British  avarice,"  which  he  delights  so  to 
repeat;  and  by  which  the  whole  of  the  history  of  this  part  of  the- Union  has 
been  so  greatly  falsified. 

It  is  easy  to  believe,  that  the  good  people  of  Vincennes  fully  expected  an 
immediate  attack  from  Tecumseh  and  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  They 
would  have  been  unimpressible  indeed,  if  Harrison's  movements  had  not 
produced  this  feeling.  Whether  they  were  comforted  by  some  of  his  pre 
cautions,  we  cannot  very  distinctly  learn  ;  but  they  were  remarkable  enough. 
Thus,  on  the  day  of  the  Indian  chieftain's  arrival,  he  reviewed  the  militia  of 
Knox  county,  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  men.  He  also  increased  the  two 
companies  of  infantry,  who  were  on  duty,  to  three,  and  these,  Harrison's 
delighted  biographer  assures  us,  "  being  relieved  on  different  days,  by  some 
management  in  marching  and  changing  of  quarters,  it  appeared  to  the 
Indians,  that  four  or  five  companies  were  on  constant  duty."  Nor  was  this 
all, — "  the  elegant  troop  of  dragoons  " — it  is  Moses  Dawson  himself  who  so 
designates  them, — commanded  by  Captain  Parke,  "  was  exhibited  to  the 
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CIm  P"    greatest  advantage."     And  by  other  equally  cheap  and  effective  means  did 
^  the  redoubted  Harrison  fill  the  minds  of  his  own  people,  if  not  those  of  the 

t«  1817.    enemy  he  dreaded,  with  "  astonishment  and  terror." 

We  trace  with  great  regret,  too  manifest  indications  of  the  old  backwoods 
men's  disregard  of  Indian  life,  in  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  go 
vernor,  after  the  departure  of  Tecumseh.  It  was  not  all  owing  to  him  that 
this  was  so,  for  on  the  very  day  when  the  Indian  spoke  so  plainly  and  pub 
licly  of  his  purposes  in  gathering  red  men  from  near  and  far  to  the  banks  of 
the  Wabash,  a  "  large  meeting  "  was  held  in  Vincennes,  and  resolutions  were 
passed,  and  at  least  two  "Reverend"  divines  concurred  in  them, — recom 
mending  very  unambiguously  that  Harrison  should  not  wait  till  a  fair  reason 
for  armed  interference  might  arise,  but  should,  merely  because  the  Americans 
felt  no  little  alarm  at  the  gathering  of  the  tribes  round  the  Prophet  and  his 
brother,  march  upon  them,  and  scatter  them  by  the  sword. 

"  Resolved,"  say  they ;  "  That  a  temporizing  policy  is  not  calculated  to 
answer  any  beneficial  purpose  with  savages,  who  are  only  to  be  controlled  by 
prompt  and  decisive  measures."  They  also  are  fully  convinced  that  the 
formation  of  the  Shawanese  confederacy  is  "  a  British  scheme;"  and  much 
more,  as  little  to  the  purpose.  All  which  we  note,  only  as  so  many  signs  of 
the  cruelty  and  injustice,  which  are  the  offspring  of  fear  which  is  ashamed  to 
confess  itself. 

Communications  passed  quickly  between  Harrison  and  the  general  govern 
ment,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  War  Department  soon  placed  a  sufficient  force 
at  the  governor's  disposal,  to  enable  him  to  act  "  promptly  and  decisively," 
according  to  the  signification  of  the  resolutions,  which  had  praised  him  for 
what  he  had  done,  and  intimated  the  expectation  of  the  citizens  under  his 
control,  that  he  would  do  something  more  than  try  to  scare  the  Indians  by 
parade,  and  stage-tricks,  and  manoeuvres.  Other  questions  of  interest  to  him 
were  also  disposed  of;  and  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  governors  of  the  ad 
joining  Territories,  preparations  were  rapidly  completed  for  the  action  that 
his  constituents  confidently  looked  for  from  him. 

It  becomes  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  whole  extent  of  Harrison's  demand, 
— his  Ultimatum,  so  to  speak, — included  only  the  setting  right  of  the  follow 
ing  matters  of  complaint, — that  two  Potawatomies,  who  had  murdered  Ameri 
cans,  were  sheltered  by  the  Shawanese  chiefs,  (against  which  Tecumseh  set 
off  the  acquittal  of  some  Americans,  accused  of  murdering  Indians,)  the 
seizure  of  a  boat-load  of  salt,  although  the  year  before  the  salt  had  been 
refused ;  the  disputing  of  the  right  of  certain  tribes  to  dispose  of  certain 
tracts  of  land  to  the  United  States ;  and  the  collection  of  a  strong  force  of 
warriors  on  the  Wabash.  Some  thefts  of  horses  were  soon  afterwards  added 
to  the  indictment.  He  could  not  object  to  the  red  men  banding  together  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  common  rights,  &c. ;  nor  could  he  accuse  Tecumseh, 
in  definite  form,  of  acting  upon  British  instigation,  since  he  had  nothing  to 
offer  in  proof  of  the  charge. 

The  acknowledged  design  of  Harrison's  movements  were  no  more  than  the 
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"  breaking  up  of  the  Prophet's  establishment  upon  the  Wabash,"  or  at  least    CHAP. 
the  prevention  of  its  further  growth  and  increase ;  and  the  compelling  Te-  - 
cumsch  to  give  up  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  white  men.     to  i&n. 
And  it  is  reasonably  enough  observed,  that  such  demands  and  remonstrances 
as  he  proposed  to  make  must,  to  be  effectual,  be  supported  by  the  appearance 
of  a  military  force  sufficient  "  to  chastise  delinquency."     "  They  knew  well, 
that  to  convince  a  savage  of  his  danger,  it  was  necessary  to  place  it  before  his 
eyes.     Even  the  gallant  Tecumseh  himself  had  been  more  acted  upon  by  the 
gleaming  and  clangour  of  arms,  and  the  frowns  of  a  body  of  hunting-shirt 
men,  who  had  accidentally  lined  a  road  by  which  he  approached  the  council 
house,  than  by  the  arguments  of  the  governor. 

First  sending  to  all  the  Indian  tribes  near  "  speeches,"  to  explain  his  in 
tentions  and  demands,  and  receiving  a  reply  from  Elskwatawa,  which  pro 
mised  all  that  could  be  desired ;  at  the  end  of  September,  Harrison  set  out 
upon  his  "  military  demonstration,"  or  reconnaissance ;  and  on  the  5th  of 
October  he  found  himself  on  the  Wabash,  sixty-five  miles  from  Vincennes, 
with  his  men  all  in  health  and  good  spirits.  He  had  about  eight  hundred 
foot,  including  Boyde's  regiment,  and  some  Kentucky  militia,  and  three 
mounted  companies,  dragoons,  and  riflemen.  Colonel  or  Major  J.  H.  Daviess, 
of  Kentucky,  (whose  name  has  been  before  us  in  connexion  with  Aaron 
Burr's  affair,  and  with  some  of  Henry  Clay's  earlier  doings,)  had  volunteered 
his  services,  with  several  others,  whose  love  of  order,  or  taste  for  fighting,  was 
excessive. 

On  the  Wabash,  about  half-way  towards  the  Prophet's  town,  a  fort  was 
erected,  and  named  after  the  leader  of  this  foray ;  and  at  the  point  where 
the  expedition  left  the  river,  to  cross  the  prairies  that  lay  between  it  and  the 
object  of  their  march,  a  block-house  to  protect  the  boats.  In  Moses  Dawson's 
narrative  must  be  read,  how  in  one  place  a  sentinel,  on  his  nightly  round, 
was  fired  at  and  severely  wounded ; — how  the  Delawares  used  their  good 
offices  with  the  Indians,  to  prevent  a  collision,  but  in  vain  ; — how  the  Miarnis 
did  likewise,  and  did  not  rejoin  Harrison,  whence  he  concluded  that  they 
were  with  the  Prophet  in  the  fight  which  followed ; — how  the  provisions  ran 
short,  and  early  in  October  the  troops  were  put  upon  half  allowance ; — how 
negro  Ben  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  was  afterwards  found  lurking  near  the 
governor's  tent,  having  a  remarkable  kind  of  grenadier-cap  on,  for  what  pur 
pose  is  inconceivable  ;  and  how  after  being  staked  down  in  a  very  uncomfort 
able  manner,  was  sentenced  by  drum-head  court-martial  to  be  shot,  which 
was  not  done,  however,  the  gallant  Snelling  having  interfered  to  save  him  ; 
— how  Harrison  had  serious  doubts  about  his  own  strategical  skill,  as  well  he 
might,  seeing  that  he  had  left  the  road  to  Vincennes  open,  and  if  the  Indians 
had  contemplated  hostilities  they  might  have  fallen  upon  it,  and  taken  from  him 
not  only  his  Tippecanoe  laurels,  but  his  Presidential  prospects  too  ; — and  how, 
at  last,  on  the  6th  of  November,  the  forces  were  within  a  few  miles  of  Elskwa 
tawa' s  abode.,  and  could  open  no  communication  with  it,  because  (as  it  ap 
pears)  both  parties  were  afraid  to  venture  in  small  numbers  near  the  other. 
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CHAP.  Daviess,  (who  joined  the  expedition  in  the  hope  of  gaming  "military 
—  reputation/')  and  others,  advised  the  general  to  march  upon  the  town  at  once; 
to  1817.  for  it  seemed  to  them  a  solecism  to  have  come  all  that  way  in  military  style, 
and  then  to  stand  parleying,  or  rather  trying  to  parley,  with  Indians  who  would 
not  stay  to  hear  what  the  interpreters  had  to  say,  but  only  made  menacing 
gestures  and  ran  away  :  especially  as  the  ground  was  broken  by  ravines  every 
where,  and  covered  with  fallen  timber. 

But  Harrison  kept  to  the  letter  of  his  plan,  and  still  vainly  endeavoured 
to  bring  some  of  the  Shawanese  party  to  a  hearing.  The  Prophet  at  last  sent 
messengers  out  to  ask  the  meaning  of  the  array ;  and  a  meeting  was  arranged 
for  the  following  day.  After  much  marching  and  counter-marching,  greatly 
to  the  alarm  of  the  Indians,  who  were  not  more  pleased  at  the  proximity  of 
more  than  a  thousand  fighting  men,  than  were  the  good  folks  of  Vincennes 
at  the  coming  of  Tecumsch's  three  hundred ; — a  place  was  selected,  and  the 
Americans  encamped  for  the  night. 

Much  controversy  was  expended  upon  this  encampment,  and  Dawson  has 
quoted  at  length  many  original  documents,  to  exculpate  his  hero,  but  which 
only  prove  that  none  of  the  writers  of  them  were  more  skilled  in  castramet- 
ation  than  he  was  himself.  But  it  is  clear  from  them,  that  he  was  not  forced 
by  the  Indians  to  pitch  upon  the  spot  he  chose  ;  and  that  it  was  not  more 
favourable  to  them,  supposing  they  contemplated  an  attack,  nor  yet  so  suit 
able,  as  much  of  the  ground  near.  The  real  mistake  was  the  advance  in 
hostile  guise  to  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  Indian  town  without 
falling  upon  it  at  once,  and  dispersing  the  Prophet's  followers.  It  could  be 
interpreted  only  as  a  challenge,  and  it  did  not,  as  the  red  men  thought,  argue 
great  bravery,  or  much  confidence  in  their  strength,  to  go  so  far  just  to 
appoint  a  meeting  for  conference  on  the  following  day  !  The  possibility  of  a 
night  attack  was  naturally  present  to  Harrison,  for  he  made  preparations  to 
receive  one ;  but  neither  he  nor  some  others  of  the  superior  officers,  believed 
that  the  Indians  would  attempt  one.  And  so  it  happened  that  the  one  pre 
caution  which  was  advisable,  under  the  circumstances,  was  not  taken;  as 
Dawson  admits  when  he  says,  that  "  the  troops  could  not  have  been  better 
prepared,  unless  they  had  been  made  to  remain  under  arms  all  night."  It  is 
also  plain,  that  although  a  numerous  guard  was  appointed,  the  sentries  were 
not  placed  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  lines,  to  enable  them  to  give  effectual 
notice  of  an  attack  ;  and  that  the  camp  fires  were  imprudently  replenished. 

*'  In  conformity  with  the  general  order,  the  troops  went  to  rest  with  their 
clothes  and  accoutrements  on,  their  arms  loaded  and  by  their  sides,  with  the 
bayonets  fixed.  The  officers  were  ordered  to  sleep  in  the  same  manner,  and 
it  was  the  governor's  invariable  practice,  to  be  completely  ready  to  mount 
his  horse  at  a  moment's  warning." 

The  night  was  dreary,  for  the  moon  was  overclouded,  and  a  fine  rain  fell 
occasionally.  About  four  o'clock,  Harrison  sat  by  the  fire  in  his  tent,  con 
versing  with  his  aids-de-camp,  who  still  reclined  upon  their  blankets,  waiting 
for  the  reveille,  which  in  a  few  more  minutes  would  be  beaten.  Suddenly, 
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a  solitary  musket  report  rang  through  the  camp,  and  almost  immediately  rose 
up  the  terrific  Indian  yell,  and  an  irregular  but  heavy  fire,  upon  the  left  flank 
of  the  encampment,  followed  by  a  rush  which  carried  away  the  guard,  and 
brought  the  assailants  upon  the  bayonets  of  the  regulars  of  Captain  Barton's 
company,  which  were  posted  there.  Swiftly  the  men  formed,  the  mounted 
rifles  doing  good  service.  The  fires  were  extinguished  ;  and  very  soon  the 
camp  was  nearly  girt  in  by  the  fierce  and  desperate  warriors,  who,  concealed 
in  the  long  grass,  or  lurking  behind  trees,  and  bushes,  and  fallen  timber,  fired 
in  comparative  safety. 

The  signals  by  which  their  leaders  controlled  their  movements  were  made 
with  a  rattle  constructed  of  deer's  hoofs,  which  could  be  heard  amid  the  din 
of  the  fire-arms  and  the  shouting;  and  warned  the  Americans  when  their 
foes  were  about  to  charge,  or  to  draw  back  from  their  lines. 

Amongst  the  first  who  fell  was  an  attendant  of  the  general,  Colonel  Owen, 
conspicuous  in  the  dim  light  by  his  white  horse.  Some  of  the  enemy  had 
penetrated  the  square  of  the  encampment,  and  shot  him  by  the  side  of 
Harrison,  as  they  were  hurrying  to  the  quarter  where  the  contest  was  hottest. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Colonel  Daviess  and  his  dragoons,  annoyed  by  the  fire  of 
the  savages  in  the  bush,  which  they  could  not  return  with  advantage,  begged 
the  general  to  let  them  charge ;  and  having  received  his  permission,  the 
gallant  Kentuckian  shouted  to  his  men,  and  without  staying  to  see  whether 
he  was  well  supported,  rushed  forward.  Only  a  few  of  the  dragoons  followed 
him,  and  before  he  could  reach  the  covert,  he  fell,  pierced  by  more  than  one 
bullet. 

None  could  question  the  bravery  of  the  general,  who  showed  himself 
every  where  that  his  presence  \vas  needed,  and  though  unwounded,  his  horse 
and  his  clothes  bore  witness  that  he  had  not  shrunk  from  death.  Both 
officers  and  soldiers,  generally,  performed  their  duties  well.  And  the  cool 
ness  and  order  preserved  by  the  militia,  to  whom  soldiering  had  been  only 
parade-exercise,  was  admirable. 

As  for  the  Prophet,  whilst  the  contest  lasted,  he  stood  upon  an  eminence, 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the  field,  and  shouted  his  war  song.  He  had  per 
suaded  his  followers,  that  the  Great  Spirit  would  render  the  bullets  of  the 
Americans  incapable  of  harming  them,  and  that  they  should  have  light, 
whilst  darkness  enwrapped  the  white  men.  Some  went  and  told  him  that 
his  men  were  actually  falling  by  the  shot  of  the  Americans ;  but  he  shouted 
his  song  the  more  loudly,  and  bade  them  fight  on,  for  it  would  soon  be  as  he 
had  promised  them. 

"When  the  Indians  fled,  they  carried  off  their  wounded  men,  and  perhaps 
some  of  their  dead,  but  eight  and  thirty  were  left  upon  the  scene  of  action. 
White  Loon,  Stone  Eater,  and  Winemac, — the  chief  who  had  been  with 
Harrison  on  his  march,  and  had,  in  the  conferences  with  Tecumseh  of  the 
t\vo  preceding  summers,  professed  much  friendship  for  the  Americans, — were 
said  to  be  their  leaders  in  the  fight ;  but  the  governor  never  would  believe 
this  of  the  two  last-named  chiefs.  The  night  attack  was  a  suddenly  formed 
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CjfjAP*  plan;  it  had  been  intended  to  fall  upon  the  governor,  and  massacre  the 
•  — •  troops,  at  the  end  of  the  council,  appointed  for  the  morrow,  at  which  they 
to  1317.  were  to  assent  to  all  that  was  proposed  by  the  Americans.  Such  at  least  is 
the  account  given  by  those  who  were  possessed  of  the  best  means  of  informa 
tion."  Their  numbers  were  estimated  at  six  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  but  the 
lowest  estimate  is  most  probably  correct. 

Harrison  (who  also  had  a  design  upon  the  Indians  and  their  town  on  the 
following  night,  after  the  council  had  been  held,  but  we  hope  contingent 
upon  the  result  of  the  council)  lost  between  fifty  and  sixty  killed,  and  twice 
as  many  wounded.  But,  says  the  account  given  by  M'Affee,  "  no  victory 
was  ever  before  obtained  over  the  northern  Indians,  where  the  numbers  were 
any  thing  like  equal.  The  number  of  killed  [on  the  part  of  the  Indians],  too, 
was  greater  than  was  ever  before  known."  The  rapidity  with  which  the  men 
formed, — from  two  to  four  minutes  after  the  first  shot,  is  enough  to  prove 
that  this  could  not  properly  be  called  a  surprise.  But  it  might  have  been, 
had  not  the  sentinel  fired  upon  the  Indian  whom  he  espied  creeping  towards 
him  in  the  grass ;  for  that  shot  raised  the  camp. 

Two  glimpses  of  the  character  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  affair,  one 
ludicrous  and  individual,  the  other  general  and  half  revolting,  we  may  insert, 
for  the  sake  of  our  wider  scope  in  these  chapters. 

Whilst  forming  for  the  last  charge,  the  governor,  passing  along  the  front 
of  the  line,  discovered  Ensign  *  *  (our  informant  kindly  disguises  the 

name  thus,)  of  the  first  United  States*  regiment,  standing  behind  a  tree  on  the 
left  of  his  company.  Indignantly  enough  the  general  ordered  him  to  quit 
his  shelter,  asking  him  if  he  was  not  ashamed  to  be  found  under  cover  when 
his  men  were  exposed  to  the  enemies'  balls.  When  the  action  was  over,  the 
gallant  ensign,  who  happened  to  be  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  complained  of  his 
commander's  injustice  to  him  : — "  I  was  not  behind  de  tree,"  said  he — 
elucidatorily, — "  de  tree  was  before  me  !  Here  was  my  position,  dere  de  tree. 
How  can  I  help  ?  I  cannot  move  de  tree,  I  cannot  leave  my  position  !  "  It  was 
a  perplexing  case  ;  but  it  was  quite  remarkable  how  the  general's  objurgatory 
common-sense  solved  the  little  Gaul's  difficulty.  He  did  not  meet  with  an 
other  such,  but  fought  well,  and  received  an  honourable  wound  at  Niagara. 

When  any  defect  in  the  flint  or  lock  happened  to  a  gun  during  the  fight, 
there  was  great  danger  incurred  by  going  to  the  fire  to  see  to  repair  it.  This 
was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  a  Winebago  chief,  who  "  approached  the  ex 
terior  fire  of  Captain  Barton's  company  at  the  rear  left  angle,  where  the  line 
had  been  considerably  drawn  in,  and  pushing  up  the  brands  to  make  a  light, 
squatted  down  to  chip  his  flint,  or  do  something  to  the  lock  of  his  gun.  He 
was,  however,  immediately  fired  at  from  Captain  Cook's  company,  which  was 
not  more  than  twenty  yards  from  him,  and  fell  dead  into  the  fire.  One  of  the 
men  asked  the  captain's  permission  to  go  and  scalp  him  ;  and  as  no  attack  had 
been  made  on  that  part  of  the  line  for  some  time,  he  was  permitted  to  go.  The 
Yankee,  however,  being  inexperienced  in  the  business,  it  took  him  some  time 
to  effect  it :  he  was  fired  at,  and  returned  to  his  company  with  the  scalp  in 
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his  hand  indeed,  but  with  a  ball  through  his  body,  which  caused  his  death  in 
a  few  hours  after." 

We  have  preserved  the  very  words  of  the  document  quoted  by  Moses  Daw- 
son,  only  marking  those  which  indicate  the  frequency  of  this  horrid  practice, 
the  unmitigated  savagery  of  which,  the  white  men  who  had  adopted  it,  must 
have  known  well  from  its  origin. 

The  whole  of  the  day  after  the  fight  was  taken  up  with  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  the  care  of  the  wounded,  and  the  fortification  of  the  camp.  Next  day 
the  cavalry  reconnoitred  the  town,  and  discovered  that  it  was  entirely  deserted. 
Apparently,  the  enemy  had  left  in  the  greatest  haste,  for  the  household  stores 
and  utensils  had  all  been  left ;  some  dead  bodies  too  were  found  unburied, 
and  traces  of  hurried  and  partial  burial  were  discovered  in  the  ravines  near 
the  town.  "  The  quantity  [meaning  number]  of  kettles,"  says  Dawson,  "  was 
immense."  He  also  notices  amongst  the  stores  "  a  few  guns,"  some  of  which 
were  "  new,  and  not  divested  of  the  coverings  in  which  they  were  imported ; 
— the  powder,  too,  was  of  the  best  kind,  English  double-glazed  rifle"  Which 
put  beyond  a  doubt  the  suspicion  of  British  complicity  in  these  designs,  en 
tertained  by  the  patriotic  North-west !  Better  than  these  things,  however, 
were  the  abundance  of  corn,  the  hogs,  and  the  poultry  ;  the  latter  being 
"  very  acceptable  to  the  wounded."  "  After  every  thing  that  could  be  useful 
to  the  army  had  been  removed,  the  town  was  burned."  So  ended  this  Anabasis 
of  General  Harrison,  and  his  military  persuasive  demonstration  against  the 
Prophet  of  the  Wabash  and  his  establishment  at  Tippecanoe. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  November  the  troops  commenced  their  re 
turn.  Every  waggon  except  one  was  filled  with  the  wounded,  the  remaining 
waggon  was  required  to  carry  the  arms  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  On  this 
account  the  general  advised  his  officers  to  destroy  all  their  baggage;  and  en 
forced  his  counsel  by  ordering  all  his  own  camp-furniture  to  be  knocked  to 
pieces,  or  burnt.  "  The  whole  camp  was  soon,  therefore,  strewed  with 
broken  mess-boxes,  and  their  furniture  of  plates,  dishes,  bottles,  &c. : "  which 
was  surely  a  very  wasteful  course  to  adopt.  Especially  as,  after  this  sacrifice, 
there  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  room  in  the  waggons  for  those  who 
could  not  ride.  Again  and  again  it  happened,  that  just  as  every  thing  was 
ready  for  setting  out,  some  one,  who  had  fancied  himself  able  to  ride,  proved 
to  be  incapable  of  enduring  the  fatigue  of  so  much  as  commencing  the  journey 
on  horseback,  and  a  new  arrangement  of  the  waggons  had  to  be  made.  Not 
till  noon  did  the  march  fairly  commence. 

We  read,  not  without  emotion,  that  every  night,  as  long  as  his  stores  lasted, 
the  governor  caused  a  large  kettle  of  coffee  or  chocolate  to  be  prepared  at  his 
quarters  for  the  use  of  the  wounded  men  ;  and  that  Colonel  Boyd  did  the  same. 
And  so  we  must  leave  them  to  find  their  way  back  to  Vincennes,  often  sadly 
reminded  of  their  losses,  and  after  hearing  that  a  few  of  the  enemy  had  been 
hovering  in  their  rear,  like  unclean  birds  of  prey,  to  exhume  and  scalp  the 
dead,  but  carefully  avoiding  the  observation  of  the  army,  and  rendered  so 
much  the  more  vigilant  from  both  those  circumstances.  The  boats  were  used 
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CHAP,  to  convey  the  disabled  from  the  blockhouse  to  Vincennes ;  and  on  the  18th 

— of  the  month,  the  governor  arrived  there ;  to  the  cordial  delight  of  the 

to  isi?.  citizens  and  legislature,  which  was  then  assembled.  The  votes  of  thanks,  and 
similar  expressions  of  praise,  we  can  easily  imagine ;  and  we  have  intimated 
enough  of  the  dispraise  and  blame  by  which  the  triumph  of  the  victorious 
general  was  abated. 

The  Prophet  explained  his  want  of  means,  by  the  accident  of  his  wife 
having  touched  some  one  of  the  vessels  he  was  using  during  the  preliminary 
incantations.  But  so  mighty  a  "  medicine-man  "  as  he,  should  certainly  have 
been  aware  of  the  vitiation  of  his  rites,  and  not  have  hazarded  such  a  reverse, 
by  making  the  attack.  Most  probably  this  was  merely  a  pretext  for  not  re 
linquishing  his  designs,  and  was  given  out  after  the  return  of  his  brother 
Tecumseh  from  the  South.  13ut  that  night  at  Tippecanoe  had  irretrievably 
ruined  his  original  plans,  and  after  a  few  futile  efforts  to  reorganize  his  con 
federacy,  the  two  Shawanese  chieftains  allied  themselves  with  the  British, 
who,  in  the  following  summer,  and  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  Madison, 
commenced  hostilities  on  the  North-western  frontier. 

The  first  scheme  of  Tecumseh's,  when  he  discovered  the  hopeless  posture 
of  his  affairs,  was  to  revive  that  projected  journey  to  Washington,  to  confer 
with  the  President  in  person;  but  Harrison  could  not,  after  what  had  occurred, 
promise  him  such  attendance,  or  such  a  reception,  as  he  considered  he  had  a 
right  to  expect,  and  the  plan  was  in  consequence  abandoned.  The  governor 
did  not  relax  his  vigilance  and  zeal,  we  can  well  believe,  after  his  hardly  won 
victory ;  particularly  as  the  relations  of  the  Union  with  Great  Britain  were 
every  day  assuming  a  more  ominous  aspect ;  and  the  possessions  of  the 
British  wrould  enable  them  to  deal  their  earliest  and  heaviest  blows  in  his 
neighbourhood. 

How  greatly  the  unsettlement  of  these  larger  matters  would  affect  the 
security  and  peace  of  such  a  tract  as  Indiana  and  its  adjoining  territories,  we 
can  readily  understand ;  and  need  not,  therefore,  tell  of  the  increase  of  the 
petty  outrages  and  thefts  committed  by  the  Indians  upon  the  isolated  settle 
ments  ;  and,  beyond  a  doubt,  repaid,  and  overpaid,  by  the  rough  backwoods 
men,  who  were  never  at  a  loss  to  "  take  their  own  part,"  whenever,  and  by 
whomsoever,  their  interests  were  jeopardized.  During  the  winter  of  181 1-12, 
a  contest  was  in  fact  proceeding  between  Tecumseh  and  the  governor,  for  the 
allegiance  of  the  tribes  living  in  this  quarter  ;  and  at  first,  Harrison  appeared 
to  be  the  most  successful  negotiator,  and,  after  a  season  of  doubt  and  alarm, 
so  it  proved,  for  at  a  grand  council  of  twelve  tribes  held  in  May,  1812,  at 
Mississinniway,  Tecumseh  alone  displayed  any  of  the  old  feeling. 

The  Wyandot  speaker,  who  commenced  the  proceedings,  because  his  tribe 
was  looked  up  to  by  all  the  Indians  as  the  leading  tribe,  was  unmistakeably 
in  favour  of  peace,  and  one  passage  of  his  oration  ought  to  have  been  noticed 
by  those  who  charged  the  British  with  fomenting  the  feuds  of  this  region, 
and  stirring  up  the  Indians  against  the  United  States.  "  This  determination," 
said  he,  addressing  the  tribes  of  the  Wabash,  "  of  your  elder  brothers, 
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[meaning  the  WyauclotsJ  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  has    CHAP 
met  with  the  approbation  of  our  fathers,  the  British,  who  liave  advised  all  the  • — — 
red  people  to  be  quiet,  and  not  to  meddle  in  quarrels  that  may  take  place 
between  the  white  people." 

Tecumseh,  in  his  speech,  stated,  that  he  was  happy  to  tell  his  brothers  who 
were  present,  that  the  unfortunate  affair  which  took  place  between  the  white 
people,  (who  had  made  war  upon  his  people,  and  come  to  their  village  with 
the  intention  of  destroying  them,)  and  a  few  of  his  young  men,  had  been 
settled  between  him  and  Governor  Harrison;  and  "  I  will  further  state,"  he 
added,  "  that  had  I  been  at  home,  there  would  have  been  no  blood  shed  at 
that  time." 

But  in  the  next  sentence  he  attacked  the  Potawatomies,  who  replied  with 
vehemence,  denouncing  Tccumseh's  brother,  as  a  "  Pretended  Prophet,"  who 
had  encouraged  the  attacks  of  the  Indians  upon  the  Americans.  To  this 
Tecumseh  made  a  more  fiery  rejoinder,  defying  "any  living  creature  to  say 
that  they  had  ever  advised  any  one,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  make  war  on 
their  white  brothers,"  and  denouncing,  in  turn,  as  the  authors  of  all  the 
mischief,  the  "  pretended  chiefs  of  the  Potawatomies  and  others,  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  selling  land  that  did  not  belong  to  them  to  the  white 
people." 

Hereupon  the  Delaware  speaker  broke  in,  and  charged  the  red  people  with 
killing  the  whites,  insisting  that  this  was  the  cause  of  "  the  just  resentment  " 
entertained  by  the  Americans  against  the  Indians.  And  intimating  that  both 
red  men  and  white  had  felt  the  bad  effects  of  the  Prophet's  counsels,  he 
exhorted  all  to  join  hearts  and  hands  together,  and  proclaim  peace  amongst 
all  their  tribes.  Both  the  Miami  and  the  Kickapoo  speakers  followed  in  the 
same  track,  maintaining  that  the  white  men  were  entitled  to  satisfaction  from 
the  red  men,  and  that  the  Potawatomies  had  done  very  wrongly  in  killing 
the  white  people  after  their  brothers  had  made  peace  with  them.  "  We," 
said  the  last  orator,  "  we  have  not  two  faces,  and  despise  the  people  that 
have  !  " 

All  the  talents  and  address  of  Tecumseh  were  unavailing  to  revive  the 
cause  in  which  his  people  had  fought  and  failed  at  Tippecanoe.  No  con 
federation  of  the  aborigines  was  possible,  nor  could  the  red  men  be  prevented 
from  making  over  to  the  United  States  their  old  hunting  lands,  each  tribe* 
by  itself,  according  as  it  was  induced  by  the  finesse,  or  the  "  considerations," 
of  the  American  agents.  And  so,  on  the  22nd  of  the  following  July,  when 
the  war  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  brotherhood 
had  commenced,  William  Wells,  of  Fort  Wayne,  had  "  to  consider  it  a  duty 
which  he  owed  to  his  country,  and  particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  Vin- 
cennes,  to  make  the  following  statement  "  to  the  governor  of  Indiana. 

"  On  the  17th  of  June,  Tecumseh  arrived  at  this  place,  and  said  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Maiden,  to  receive  from  the  British  government  twelve  horse- 
loads  of  ammunition,  for  the  use  of  his  people  at  Tippecanoe.  He  went  on 
to  Maiden,  and  arrived  at  that  place  a  few  days  before  General  Hull  with 
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CHAP,   his  army  arrived  at  Detroit,  and  immediately  declared  that  he  would  join  the 

British  against  the  United  States. 

u.  1317.  "On  the  12th  inst.,  his  brother,  the  Prophet,  arrived  at  this  place,  with 
nearly  one  hundred  Winebagoes  and  Kickapoos,  who  have  ever  since  been 
accusing  the  Indian  agent  at  this  place  with  professions  of  friendship ;  and  it 
is  now  evident  that  he  has  completely  duped  the  agent,  who  had  suffered  him 
to  take  the  lead  in  all  his  councils  with  the  Indians,  giving  him  ammuni 
tion,  &c.,  to  support  his  followers,  until  they  can  receive  a  supply  from 
Tecumseh. 

"  On  the  19th  inst.,  an  express  arrived  in  the  Prophet's  camp  from  Te 
cumseh,  *  *  to  tell  him  to  unite  the  Indians  immediately,  and  send 
their  women  and  children  towards  the  Mississippi,  while  the  warriors  should 
strike  a  heavy  blow  at  the  inhabitants  of  Vincennes ;  that  he,  Tecumseh,  if 
he  lived,  would  join  him  in  the  country  of  the  Winebagoes." 

"  P.  S.    The  Prophet  and  his  party  leave  this  place  to-day  for  Tippccanoe. 
He  will  remain  at  his  village  until  he  knows   the  intentions  of  the 
Western  Indians,  if  they  won't  join  him  he  will  then  go  and  endeavour  to 
save  himself  by  pretensions  of  peace  to  the  commissioners  at  Piqua." 

Thus  the  smaller  quarrel  between  the  encroaching  white  people  and  the 
receding  aborigines  is  merged  in  that  greater  quarrel,  which  we  shall  detail 
in  our  next  Book.  And  the  grievances  of  the  Indians, — lands  acquired  from 
them,  without  adequate  compensation,  and  without  any  compensation  to  the 
ancient  possessors  ; — justice  rigorously  exacted  of  the  red  men,  but  not  so 
rigorously  exacted  in  their  behalf  of  the  whites;  with  every  other  count  in 
the  indictment  preferred  against  the  United  States  by  the  Shawanese  Con 
federacy  ; — were  added  to  the  complaints  and  accusations,  whereby  the 
English  justified  their  martial  response  to  Madison's  martial  defiance,  and 
served  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  motives  to  what  was,  as  to  its  occasion, 
(whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  cause,)  one  of  the  most  unnecessary  and  in 
defensible  wars  ever  waged  between  civilized  nations.  And  of  none  of  the 
particulars  of  that  war,  as  we  have  said,  do  we  treat  in  this  place. 

After  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  policy  which  had  been  so  profitable  to 
the  United  States'  government,  both  by  removing  westward,  ever  further 
westward,  the  native  tribes,  and  by  enabling  the  white  settlers  to  take  pos 
session  of  a  constantly  increasing  area  of  the  territory  included  within  the 
limits  of  its  authority,  was  brought  into  full  activity.  And  there  was  in  the 
North-western  region  space  enough  and  to  spare,  for  the  efforts  of  those  un 
conscious  propagandists  of  civilization, — the  "  agents  for  Indian  affairs." 

First  we  find  recorded  on  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  of  July,  1815,  a  group 
of  treaties,  concluded  by  the  efforts  of  William  Clarke,  Ninian  Edwards,  and 
Augustc  Chouteau,  with  the  Piankeshaws,  the  Potawatomies,  the  Tetons,  the 
Sioux  of  the  Lakes,  those  of  the  river  St.  Peter,  the  Yanctons,  and  the  Mahas. 
They  re-established  peace,  on  the  ground  of  "  mutually  forgiving  and  forget 
ting  "  all  that  had  been  done  during  the  war,  with  all  these  hordes  of  war 
riors,  who  also  "  acknowledge  themselves,  and  their  tribes  or  nations,  to  be 
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under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  of  no  other  nation,  power,  or    CHAP. 
sovereign,  whatsoever." -• — 

i  T  —  •       M  -ill  A.  I).  1309 

VV  ith  the  Kickapoos,  a  similar  treaty  was  signed  by  the  same  agents  on  the  t°  isii. 
2nd  of  September  following ;  one  with  the  Great  and  Little  Osages  was  con 
cluded  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month  ;  one  with  the  Foxes  on  the  14th  ;  two 
days  afterwards,  one  with  the  lowas ;  and  on  October  the  28th  one  with  the 
Kanzas.  With  the  two  last-named  tribes  no  treaty  of  any  kind  had  ever  been 
concluded  before.  Treaties  to  the  same  effect  with  the  Sioux  "  of  the  Leaf," 
those  "of  the  Broad  Leaf,"  and  those  "  who  shoot  in  the  pine-tops,"  (thus 
poetically  were  these  savages  designated,)  all  being  included  in  the  Eagle 
band  of  the  Sioux,  and  with  the  Winebagoes,  were  concluded  upon  the  1st 
and  the  3rd  of  June  in  1816,  respectively,  by  the  same  active  "  commission 
ers  plenipotentiary." 

Harrison,  "the  governor"  of  Dawson's  enthusiastic  biography,  was  not 
idle  in  his  region.  In  1815,  on  the  8th  of  September,  at  Spring  Wells, 
delegates  from  the  Wyandots,  the  Delawares,  the  Shawanese,  the  Senecas, 
the  Miamis,  the  Ojibbewas,  the  Ottawas,  the  Potawatomies,  and  the  Wineba 
goes,  put  their  marks  to  a  treaty  drawn  up,  and  signed  also  by  himself,  by 
which  peace  was  made  with  such  of  the  tribes  as  had  been  at  war  with  the 
United  States,  and  with  all  of  them,  the  status  quo  ante  bclhim,  represented 
by  the  Treaty  of  Greenville,  of  1795,  was  restored.  Thus  both  Ohio,  with  its 
neighbours  Indiana  and  Michigan,  and  the  painted  warriors  with  the  unpro 
nounceable  names,  were  at  liberty  to  bury  the  war-axe,  and  to  attend  to  the 
arts  of  peace,  after  their  several  fashions. 

The  Sacs  appear  to  have  been,  like  many  another  and  wiser  people,  divided 
against  themselves.  For  on  September  the  loth,  1815,  Clark,  Edwards, 
and  Chouteau,  the  Sacs  of  the  Missouri,  "promise  to  do  all  in  their  power" 
to  "  re-establish  and  enforce  "  a  certain  earlier  treaty,  and  to  "remain  dis 
tinct  and  separate  from  the  Sacs  of  the  Rock  River,  giving  them  no  aid  or 
assistance  whatever,  until  peace  shall  be  concluded "  by  their  wayward 
brothers  and  the  United  States  ;  and  not  only  are  the  Missouri  Sacs  praised 
for  their  friendship  and  fidelity  to  the  Americans,  but  the  American  agents 
undertake  that  all  the  rights  and  privileges  conceded  to  them  by  that  treaty, 
should  be  allowed  to  them  ;  adding,  as  soon  as  practicable,  which  is  a  condi 
tion  that  marks  the  relative  position  of  the  contracting  parties,  a  just  pro 
portion  of  the  annuities  stipulated  by  the  same  sentiment  shall  be  paid  to 
them. 

Half  a  year  afterwards,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1816,  the  erring  Sacs  of  the 
Rock  River  express  their  penitence,  and  are  lovingly  pardoned  by  another 
treaty,  signed  at  St.  Louis,  by  the  same  trio  of  plenipotentiaries.  Its  four 
articles  signify  the  assent  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  this  moiety  of  the 
nation  to  the  old  treaty,  but  make  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  it  by  the 
United  States,  contingent  upon  the  restoration  of  all  property  stolen  or  plun 
dered  by  any  of  their  tribe  from  citizens  of  the  United  States,  within  six 
weeks ;  and  also  upon  the  approval  of  the  President,  with  or  without  the 
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Senate  of  the  Union.     And  in  the  mean  time  all  hostilities  were  to  be  discon- 

tinucd- 

to  1817.  The  Ottawas,  Ojibbcwas,  and  Potawatomies,  appear  further  as  parties  to  a 
treaty  elated  St.  Louis,  August  the  24th,  1816;  by  which  a  tract  at  the 
south-western  angle  of  Lake  Michigan,  extending  to  the  Fox  and  the  Illinois 
rivers.,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  tribes  to 
hunt  and  fish  there  until  it  was  sold  to  private  persons;  for  the  consideration 
of  "  a  considerable  quantity  of  merchandise  "  in  hand,  and  an  agreement  to 
deliver  to  them,  carriage  free,  annually  for  twelve  years,  goods  valued  at  first 
cost  at  a  thousand  dollars ;  and  a  cession  to  them,  by  the  United  States,  of 
part  of  a  tract  formerly  relinquished  to  the  States,  in  the  same  quarter,  by 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  And  this  is  the  last  labour  of  Messrs.  Clark  and  his 
companions. 

And  the  only  other  Indian  affair  requiring  notice  now  is  a  treaty  with  the 
Weas  and  Kickapoos,  concluded  at  Fort  Harrison,  (that  built  on  the  Wabash 
during  the  governor's  raid  against  the  Prophet,  at  Tippecanoe,)  on  June  the 
4th,  in  the  last-named  year,  by  Benjamin  Parke ;  in  which  they  "  acknow 
ledged  the  validity  "  of  all  the  treaties  they  had  before  this  time  made  with 
the  United  States;  "explicitly  recognised  and  confirmed"  the  boundary-line 
of  1809 ;  and  "  acknowledged  that  they  had  ceded  to  the  United  States  Jr  a 
tract  to  the  north-west  of  the  Wabash,  in  the  same  year.  Harrison  had  now 
undertaken  other  duties ;  and  the  very  different  style  of  the  treaties  negoti 
ated  by  the  other  agents  of  the  United  States,  reminds  us  how  entirely  the 
interests  of  the  natives  were  in  the  power  of  these  "  commissioners ;"  every 
one  of  whom  was  "  plenipotentiary,"  even  though  he  did  not  designate  him 
self  so  in  the  preamble  of  the  treaties  he  had  the  skill  to  effect. 

When  we  detail  the  events  of  the  war,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  will  appear 
to  be  Commodore  Perry's  victory  over  the  British  Admiral  Barclay,  on  Lake 
Erie.  It  appears  to  have  been  this  naval  triumph  which,  at  the  same  time, 
disclosed  to  the  United  States  the  immense  capabilities  of  these  inland  seas 
for  commercial  purposes,  and  put  into  their  hands  the  power  to  turn  them  to 
account.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  is  there  any  natural  highway  for 
trade,  which  may  be  compared  with  these  Lakes. 

The  Black  Sea,  with  the  Sea  of  Azov,  covers  an  area  of  above  twice  the 
extent  of  the  five  American  Lakes ;  and  the  expanse  of  the  Black  Sea,  by 
itself,  is  greater  than  that  of  these  numerous  inland  seas  ;  we  cannot  therefore 
fairly  institute  a  comparison  of  their  relative  importance  to  commerce.  The 
Caspian  Sea,  too,  has  nearly  twice  the  area  of  the  American  Lakes.  Lake 
Baikal,  on  the  other  hand,  surpasses  by  but  some  two  thousand  square  miles 
the  smallest  of  the  transatlantic  system,  Lake  Ontario.  And  these  arc  the 
only  other  similar  means  of  internal  natural  water-communication,  which 
can,  as  to  their  absolute  worth,  be  set  beside  them. 

As  yet,  however,  only  a  small  part  of  the  importance  of  this  chain 
of  navigable  waters  has  been  proved.  Situated,  as  it  is,  in  the  very 
heart  of  so  vast  a  continent, — environed  immediately  by  a  country  of 
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almost    boundless    promise    for    general    productiveness;  —  communicating,    C11T1^P- 
with  so   little  assistance  of   human   art,  with    the   ocean   that  links,  rather  - 
than  separates,  the  nations  which  stand  in  the   first  rank  as  trading  com-  'toisi?. 
munities ;  and,  by  a  scarcely  longer  route,  with  the  most  magnificent  river- 
system  on    the   whole   globe,  which    conducts   directly   to   the    intertropical 
seas; — the   influence   which  these  physical  features   of  the  Western  World 
must  undoubtedly  exert  upon  its  future  destinies  cannot  yet  be  adequately 
estimated.       Instincts,    far    stronger    than    the    intellectual    penetration    of 
trained  statesmanship,  must   have  prompted    the   efforts   made,   during   the 
war  of  1812,  upon  these  expanses  of  fresh  water  :  as  every  subsequent  Book 
of  our  History  will  show.     And  here  we   mark   the  beginning  of  the  pro 
minent  part  taken  in  this  region  of  North  America  by  the  United  States,  dis 
tinctly  in  connexion  with  the  acquisition  of  the  ascendency  on  the  waters  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Many  of  our  notices  have  unavoidably  overstepped  the  strict  limits  of  the 
north-\vestern  angle  of  the  United  States.  And  the  following,  though  it 
refers  chiefly  to  it,  does  also  bear  upon  the  local  history  of  the  country  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  first  steamboat  "  built  on  the  western  waters,"  (for  a  steamer  appeared 
there  in  1810,)  was  the  "  Orleans  ;"  which  was  constructed  by  the  renowned 
Fulton,  in  1811  ;  and  sailed  from  Pittsburgh,  in  December,  1812.  About 
seven  or  eight  were  built  between  this  year  and  1817.  More  might  have 
been  constructed,  but  "  as  late  as  1816,  the  practicability  of  navigating  the 
Ohio  with  steamboats  was  doubtful ;  none  but  the  most  sanguine  auguring 
favourably." 

A  writer  in  the  "  Western  Monthly  Magazine,"  quoted  by  Macgregor, 
says  that  he  well  remembers,  "in  1816,  observing  in  company  with  a  number 
of  gentlemen  the  long  struggles  of  a  stern-wheel  boat  to  ascend  Horsetail 
Ripple  (five  miles  below  Pittsburgh)  ;  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion,  that 
'  such  a  contrivance  '  might  conquer  the  difficulties  of  the  Mississippi  as 
high  as  Natchez  ;  but  that  we  of  the  Ohio  must  wait  for  some  '  more  happy 
Century  of  Inventions'  ' 

Here  is  a  fact  that  speaks  volumes  respecting  the  hindcrances  felt  or  feared, 
in  this  struggle  to  advance  the  facilities  of  commerce  and  intercourse  be 
tween  distant  parts  of  the  Union.  "  The  l  Comet,'  twenty-five  tons,  built  at 
Pittsburgh,  with  a  stern  wheel  and  vibrating  cylinder,  made  a  voyage  to 
Louisville  in  the  summer  of  1813,  descended  to  New  Orleans  in  the  spring 
of  1814,  made  two  voyages  thence  to  Natchez,  and  was  sold,  and  the  engine 
put  up  in  a  cotton  gin  !  " 

Not  all,  however,  were  to  be  daunted  by  such  real  or  imaginary  difficulties. 
"  About  the  time,"  says  Judge  Hall,  (whom  Macgregor  transcribes.)  "  that 
Fulton  was  building  his  first  boat  at  Pittsburgh,  he  travelled  across  the 
mountains  in  a  stage,  in  company  with  several  young  gentlemen  from  Ken 
tucky.  His  mind  was  teeming  with  those  projects,  the  successful  accom 
plishment  of  which  has  since  rendered  his  name  so  illustrious ;  and  his 
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conversation  turned  chiefly  upon  steam,  steam-boats,  and  facilities  for  trans 
portation.  Upon  these  subjects  he  spoke  frankly,  and  his  incredulous  com 
panions,  much  as  they  respected  the  genius  of  the  projector,  were  greatly 
amused  at  what  they  considered  the  extravagance  of  his  expectations. 

"  As  the  journey  lasted  several  days,  and  the  party  grew  familiar  with  each 
other,  they  ventured  to  jest  with  Mr.  Fulton  by  asking  if  he  could  do  this,  or 
that,  by  steam,  and  a  hearty  laugh  succeeded  whenever  the  single-minded  and 
direct  inventor  asserted  the  power  of  his  favourite  clement.  At  length,  in 
the  course  of  some  conversation  on  the  almost  impassable  nature  of  the  moun 
tains  over  which  they  were  dragged  with  great  toil,  upon  roads  scarcely 
practicable  for  wheels,  Mr.  Fulton  remarked, — *  The  day  will  come,  gentle 
men, — I  may  not  live  to  see  it,  but  some  of  you  who  are  younger  probably 
will, — when  carriages  will  be  drawn  over  these  mountains  by  steam  engines, 
at  a  rate  more  rapid  than  that  of  a  stage  upon  the  smoothest  turnpike.'  The 
apparent  absurdity  of  this  prediction,  together  with  the  gravity  with  which  it 
was  uttered,  excited  the  most  obstreperous  mirth  in  this  laughter-loving  com 
pany,  who  roared,  shouted,  and  clapped  their  hands,  in  the  excess  of  their 
merry  excitement." 

It  was  thus  that  the  advance  of  society  and  the  arts  of  life  in  the  Great 
West  was  accomplished.  For  grand  triumphs  in  common  things,  also,  there 
is  required  a  faith  that  can  remove  mountains,  as  truly  as  in  the  things  of  the 
"  kingdom  of  heaven."  And  many  a  Fulton,  and  Watt,  and  Arkwright,  and 
Wheatstone  already  has  risen  up  in  judgment  against  "the  men  of  this 
generation,"  and  condemned  it,  too,  by  their  prodigious  achievements,  and 
the  almost  miraculous  consequences  by  which  they  have  blessed  their  fel 
lows.  This  is  one  most  loudly  spoken  lesson  of  the  rapid,  and  constant,  and 
stable  progress  of  the  Western  States,  and  by  both  individuals  and  nations  it 
is  one  that  cannot  be  heeded  duly,  without  amplest  reward. 

We  may  here  record  one  of  those  higher  signs  of  advancement,  (the  erec 
tion  of  the  Miami  University  in  Ohio,)  by  which  the  States  of  every  part  of 
the  Union,  but  especially  in  the  north,  are  distinguished.  Few  in  number, 
and  feeble  in  effect,  though  the  educational  institutions  of  America  have  been, 
compared  with  the  mass  of  her  population  and  the  necessity  for  the  human 
izing  influences  of  learned  culture  ;  still  we  cannot  but  ascribe  to  its  many 
Universities  and  Colleges  some  share  of  whatever  is  noblest  and  best  in  its 
real  character ;  and  assuredly,  in  comparison  with  the  old-established  states 
of  Europe,  it  may  well  boast  of  its  goodly  list  of  seminaries  of  learning,  and 
of  its  ripe  and  genial  scholars  who  adorn  them. 

And,  as  a  conclusion  to  these  miscellaneous  sketches,  we  will  transcribe 
from  Ingersoll's  "  History  of  the  Second  War,"  an  anecdote  of  General  Har 
rison,  which  may  serve  to  make  us  better  acquainted  with  the  hero  of  the 
Wabash. 

"At  Mrs.  Madison's  drawing-room,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1813,  on  his 
triumphant  return,  going  homeward  from  the  north-western  frontier,  the 
general  was  a  gay,  jocular,  and  pleasant  man,  vain  of  his  success.  A  handsome 
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and  highly  connected  lady  still  living,  [1845,]  told  the  President  that  General    CHAP. 
Harrison  had  received  her  commands  to  meet  her  at  that  drawing-room.    But  — • 
that  he  cannot  do,  said  Mr.  Madison,  because  he  left  Washington  this  morn-    to  isf;. 
ing,  with  his  horses  and  attendants,  all  at  the  door  of  this  house,  and  must  be 
now  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  on  his  way  to  the  West.    '  Still,'  replied  the 
lady,  archly,  ' he  must  be  here,  for  I  laid  my  command  upon  him,  and  he  is 
too  gallant  a  man  to  disobey  me.'    The  President  rejoined,  with  his  manner  of 
gentle  but  positive  assurance, — '  We  shall  soon  see  whose  orders  he  disobeys.' 
The  question  was  presently   settled  by  the  general's  appearance,  with  his 
military  attendants  in  full  costume ;  the  lady  smiling  at  her  triumph  over  the 
most  successful  American  general  of  that  day,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States ! " 

Thus  gracefully  could  this  doughty  paladin  unbend  when  the  pressure  of 
the  stern  demands  of  war  was  removed ;  and  so  Democratic  chivalry  demon 
strated  its  aptitude  for  the  silken  dalliance  which  had  been  arrogated  as  the 
especial  attribute  of  aristocracies,  and  the  courts  of  kings, — such  as  Federalism 
dreamed  of; — and  so  would  a  soldier,  when  the  occasion  demanded  it,  stultify 
the  confidence  of  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  to  win  the  honour  of 
a  lady's  smile !  But  we  must  hasten  to  the  South,  with  its  peculiar  phases 
of  society  and  manners,  all  distinguished  from  those  of  the  North,  both  in 
the  West  and  in  the  East,  for  a  reason  that  cannot  be  missed  by  the  most  su 
perficial  observer. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  SOUTHERN  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. — LOUISIANA. — ALABAMA. — WESTERN  FLORIDA  AND  TEXAS 
INVADED  BY  FILIBUSTERS. — THE  BALTIMORE  RIOTS. — STATE  CONTESTS. —  LAND  CLAIMS. — INDIAN 
RELATIONS  AND  WARS. — EFFECTS  OF  THE  WAR. — SLAVERY. 

DURING  the  period  now  before  us,  the  policy  of  the  Southern  States,  which    CHAP. 

we  have  called  Republican,  or  Democratic,  not  only  retained  its  ascendency,  '. — 

but  secured  for  itself  the  triumph  by  which  it  had  long  been  seeking  to  toisi?. 
celebrate  its  victory  over  Federalism, — a  war  with  Great  Britain.  At  what 
cost  to  its  trade  and  internal  development  generally  this  was  achieved,  will  be 
shown  here  ;  of  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  triumph  itself,  we  speak  in  an 
other  place.  We  shall  see  that  though  much  of  the  energy  and  power  of  these 
States  was  wasted  in  the  carrying  on  of  hostilities  ;  there  was  yet  a  sufficient 
surplus  to  insure  some  progress,  though  not  such  as  was  seen  in  the  Northern 
States,  where  the  very  resistance  of  the  passion  for  war  was  a  step  in  advance, 
VOL.  ii.  4  R 
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CHAP,   which  could  not  at  the  time  be  accurately  measured.     We  shall  also  discover 
-  that  the  indulgence  of  the  spirit  which  bred  the  war,  was  not  productive  of 

A.  D.  ISO!)         .  p.  .  l  .  .  L 

to  1817.  mischief  alone  in  this  the  widest,  and  in  certain  senses  the  most  important, 
section  of  the  Union.  We  begin  with  the  larger  signs  of  progression,  which 
are  presented  to  our  notice,  in  the  final  organization  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  in  the  erection  of  the  Territories  of  Missouri  and  Alabama. 

No  sooner  was  the  Government  of  the  United  States  established  in  the 
possession  of  the  immense  tract  that  once  constituted  the  best  part  of  New 
France,  than  settlers  began  to  make  their  way  thither.  But  not  in  such  a 
steady  and  strong  current  as  we  have  seen  flowing  into  the  lands  beyond  the 
Ohio,  and  about  the  upper  Mississippi.  The  great  distinction  between  the 
Slave  States  and  the  Free  showed  itself  herein  very  notably.  In  the  latter, 
every  man  is  proud  of  his  personal  independence,  and  relies  upon  his  own 
right  arm  alone,  for  the  performance  of  whatever  tasks  may  be  required  to 
sustain  his  life,  and  improve  his  lot.  In  the  South,  men  are  proud  of  the 
numbers  of  their  human  chattels,  and  exert  themselves  severely  only  to 
compel  their  slaves  to  perform  for  them  what  a  very  little  more  toil,  well- 
directed  and  conscientiously  maintained,  would  accomplish  ;  without  entailing 
upon  themselves  and  their  thralls  the  degradation,  and  all  the  other  ills, 
which  are  the  invariable  and  common  doom  of  both  slaves  and  masters  in 
such  communities. 

In  Kentucky  we  sec,  at  the  outset,  most  of  the  energy  and  self-helpfulness 
which  characterizes  the  Northern  emigrants.  But  near  the  tropics,  there 
were  few  who  could  purchase  land  who  were  not  already  located  with  their 
"  families  "  (as  the  Romans  called  them)  of  negroes  round  them.  And  the 
purchase  of  land,  to  clear,  and  till,  and  bring  into  cultivation,  by  his  own 
vigorous  and  manful  toil,  was  a  form  of  speculation,  that  never  entered  into 
the  Southerner's  heart  or  head,  even  in  reverie.  So  it  befell  that  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  vast  addition  to  the  United  States'  territories,  made  by 
the  good  fortune  and  unscrupulousness  of  Jefferson,  was  but  slowly  occupied 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  And  not  till  1812,  did  Louisi 
ana  receive  the  covenanted  admission  into  the  general  confederation. 

This  delay  was  not,  however,  wholly  owing  to  the  cause  we  have  men 
tioned.  When  the  proposal  was  first  made  in  Congress,  to  empower  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  to  frame  a  constitution  for  them 
selves  as  a  State,  which  should  then  be  admitted  to  the  Union,  (and  this 
occurred  in  1810,)  the  most  resolute  opposition  was  offered  by  the  Represent 
atives  of  the  Northern  States;  who  rightly  enough  feared  such  an  increase 
to  the  already  overbearing  slave-holding  and  anti-commercial  interests;  and 
who  were  unwilling  to  lose  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  using,  against  their  suc 
cessful  rivals,  those  dogmas  of  the  inviolability  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
absolute  need  of  interpreting  it  with  the  strictest  litcralness  which  Jefferson 
had  invented,  or  at  least  employed  with  such  power  to  their  disadvantage. 

And  when,  in  the  following  session,  a  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House,  to 
secure  those  ends  which  we  specified,  Quincy  with  great  force  retorted  upon 
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the  Democrats  all  the  arguments  which  they  had  formerly  hurled  at  the  heads    c  n  A  p. 
of  the    Federalists,   when    they   were    carrying    on   the   development   of  the 

T  f  .       ',      •  A.  D.  1809 

Instrument  ot  government  in  their  way.  toisi7. 

How  vital  this  question,  which  arose,  to  appearance,  in  so  casual  a  way,  was, 
much  of  what  we  have  already  related  has  shown.  For  it  was  this  proposal 
which  furnished  to  the  "  Essex  Junto,"  as  John  Adams  called  the  old  Fe 
deralists  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  their  adherents  in  other  parts  of  New 
England,  the  ground  on  which  they  acted  whe.n  they  agitated  the  question 
of  secession  from  the  Union,  and  called  and  held  the  "  Hartford  Convention." 

It  has  been  by  such  things,  instead  of  the  interchange  of  mutual  help  and 
courtesy,  that,  from  the  very  commencement,  the  interdependence  of  the 
different  States  of  the  Union  has  been  expressed.  So  radically  antagonistical, 
and  so  embittered  in  their  endeavours  to  realize  their  mutually  destructive 
purposes  and  political  theories,  are  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  sections 
of  the  United  States.  In  what  degree  this  antagonism  subserved  the  common 
weal  of  the  country,  we  have  in  part  seen,  and  shall  discover  more  clearly  as 
we  advance  with  our  narration  ;  but  that  it  has  been  noxious  to  a  far  greater 
extent,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  nor  can  there  be  much  question  that  it  is  now 
the  most  formidable  of  all  dangers  that  threaten  the  future  of  America. 

An  Act  was  passed,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  which  the  Federalists 
could  offer,  on  the  llth  of  February,  181 2,  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  if  such  should  be  the 
will  of  the  people  signified  by  the  calling  of  a  convention ;  conferring  upon 
the  free  white  male  taxpayers,  votes  for  the  choosing  of  delegates  to  such  a 
convention;  and  ordaining  the  adoption  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  causes, 
and  of  the  English  language  in  all  official  business,  &c.  This  was  the  em 
bodiment  of  the  Democratic  State-rights,  or  popular-right,  principle,  as 
understood  at  this  time. 

This  projected  convention  was  held  in  the  month  of  November  following  ; 
and  a  constitution  framed,  which  chiefly  followed  that  of  Kentucky  as  a 
model.  The  legislative  power  was  vested  in  "  The  General  Assembly,"  con 
sisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives ;  the  latter  to  be  elected 
bi-annually,  and  not  to  exceed  fifty,  nor  fall  below  twenty-five,  in  number ; 
the  Senate  chosen  for  double  that  time,  one  senator  by  each  of  sixteen  dis 
tricts,  into  which  the  State  should  be  divided,  half  of  them  retiring  every 
two  years.  The  executive  power  was  committed  to  a  governor,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  General  Assembly,  by  joint  ballot,  from  the  two  who  should  receive 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  from  the  people.  The  judges  were  to  be  ap 
pointed  by  the  governor,  aided  by  the  Senate,  and  to  hold  office  during  good 
behaviour  ;  the  power  being  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  with  appellate  juris 
diction  only,  and  inferior  courts  established  by  the  legislature.  Citizenship 
was  accorded  to  white  males  twenty-one  years  old,  having  resided  for  a  year 
before  any  election  in  one  county,  and  paid  a  State-tax  in  the  next  preceding 
six  months.  On  the  22nd  of  January,  1812,  this  polity  was  unanimously 
adopted.  William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  who  had  been  Territorial  governor  for 
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c  H^A  i>.  eight  years,  was  elected  first  State  governor ;  and  Senators  and  a  Represent- 
A  D  ]809  ative  were  chosen  for  Congress,  which  admitted  the  new  State  into  the  Union 
to  1817.'  on  the  8th  of  April. 

Eastward  of  the  Mississippi  the  increase  of  the  population  proceeded  at  a 
more  rapid  rate,  and  before  the  close  of  1816  the  inhabitants  of  the  Missis 
sippi  Territory  were  ascertained  to  be,  including  slaves,  above  seventy-five 
thousand.  Application  was  therefore  made  to  Congress  for  leave  to  form  a 
State  constitution,  which  had  been  done  once  before  without  result ;  and  on 
the  21st  of  January,  1817,  Congress  assented;  an  Act  to  the  effect  of  the  pe 
tition  of  the  Territory  passing  on  the  1st  of  March.  By  this  Act  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  proposed  State  was  defined  to  be  a  line  drawn  direct  from  the 
mouth  of  Bear  Creek,  on  Tennessee  River,  to  the  north-western  corner  of 
Washington  county  on  the  Tombigbee,  and  thence  due  south  with  the 
western  limits  of  that  country  to  the  sea.  The  full  admission  of  this  State,  as 
well  as  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  belongs  to  a  later  period,  and  will  be 
mentioned  then. 

"  In  the  year  1810,"  says  Monette,  "  the  number  of  people  in  the  Territory 
of  Louisiana  had,  in  six  years,  increased  to  nearly  twenty-one  thousand  souls, 
including  nearly  three  thousand  slaves.  Of  this  aggregate  population  about 
fifteen  hundred  were  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Arkansas ;  the 
remainder  were  comprised  chiefly  within  the  confines  of  the  present  State  of 
Missouri."  By  the  following  year,  continues  the  same  writer,  "  the  frontier 
population  "  had  extended  sparsely,  and  at  remote  intervals,  to  the  distance 
of  nearly  sixty  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  but  chiefly  near  the  mili 
tary  posts  on  the  frontiers,  and  around  the  old  French  villages.  Many  new 
settlements  had  been  opened  since  the  relinquishment  of  the  frontier  lands  of 
the  Indians,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Clark ;  and  the  Territory  had  in 
creased  its  population,  until  the  number  justified  the  organization  of  a  repre 
sentative  Territorial  government." 

"  Louisiana  "  was  now  the  name  of  the  State  erected  in  the  place  of  the 
former  Territory  of  Orleans  ;  in  entering  upon  the  second  grade  of  political 
pupilage,  therefore,  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  adopted  the  name  of  Missouri. 
An  Act  of  Congress  was  passed  on  June  the  4th,  1812,  by  which  this  new 
state  of  things  was  established ;  and  the  thirty-third  and  forty-first  parallels 
of  latitude  were  fixed  as  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  Terri 
tory  ;  whilst  "  its  western  limit  was  the  Indian  and  Mexican  territories  in  the 
remote  west,  five  hundred  miles  beyond  the  Mississippi."  St.  Louis  became 
the  seat  of  the  local  government,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  governor,  who 
was  also  constituted  "  Superintendent  of  Indian  affairs." 

General  William  Clarke  was  the  first  who  held  this  responsible  poet.  Ed 
ward  Hemstead  was  the  first  delegate  to  Congress.  The  first  Territorial 
assembly  consisted  of  a  "  Legislative  Council  "  of  nine  members  appointed  by 
the  President ;  and  a  House  of  Representatives  elected  by  the  people  in  the 
ratio  of  one  to  every  five  hundred  free  white  males. 

"  Under  the  new  state  of  things,"  says  Monette,  "  the  number  of  people 
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on  the  Upper  Mississippi  began  to  augment  rapidly,  by  the  advance  of  the    CHAP. 
Anglo-American  emigrants  from  the  Western  States  and  Territories.     The  • — 
language,  manners,  customs,  laws,  and  usages  of  the  American  people  began    to  mi. 
to  extend  over  the  French  settlements,  and  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  coun 
try.     Yet,  so  late  as  the  year  1814,  St.  Louis  had  not  lost  either  its  French 
population,  aspect,  or  usages.     Up  to  the  year  1815  it  was  a  French  town, 
extending  along  the  river  in  long,  narrow,  and  sometimes  filthy  streets,  lined 
with  frail  wooden  tenements,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  few  large  stone 
houses,  plastered  and  white-washed,  near  the  river,  and  the  romantic  circular 
stone  forts  in  the  rear/ also  white-washed  with  lime." 

We  must  quote  a  few  more  paragraphs  from  this  writer,  whose  valuable 
work  gives  us  so  lively  a  picture  of  the  outpouring  of  the  flood  of  emigrants 
from  the  States  to  the  east  of  the  mountains,  over  the  great  western  valley ; 
and  of  the  various  turns  of  fortune  which  marked  the  change  of  that  rich  and 
extensive  region,  from  a  mere  battle-ground  between  savage  foemen,  to  the 
finest  cereal  country  in  the  world. 

"  The  whole  North-western  frontier,"  he  says,  (and  it  must  be  noted  that  we 
have  not  found  it  practicable  in  the  present  Book,  strictly  to  observe  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  tracts  that  furnish  the  subjects  of  this  chapter  and 
the  last,)  "  was  involved  in  open  war  with  Great  Britain  and  her  Indian  allies, 
[of  which  sufficient  will  be  said  in  the  proper  place  ;]  and  the  French  popu 
lation,  still  wedded  to  their  ancient  laws,  manners,  and  customs,  seemed  to 
consider  themselves  as  a  neutral  party,  equally  exposed  to  two  enemies,  and 
scarcely  able  to  choose  between  them  a  protector." 

"  About  the  close  of  the  year  1815  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  emigration 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  war  had  terminated  ;  the  North-western  tribes 
of  Indians  had  been  humbled  and  pacified,  and  were  now  on  terms  of  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  American  people.  The  American  settlements  began  to 
extend  rapidly,  and  literally  to  overrun  those  of  the  French  in  their  course. 
And  the  French,  being  gradually  weaned  from  their  partiality  for  a  wilderness 
life,  for  Indian  associates,  and  Indian  trade,  began  to  entertain  a  common 
feeling,  as  American  citizens,  with  their  new  neighbours  who  had  settled 
amongst  them." 

"  Adventurous  pioneers," — he  had  before  spoken  of  the  "  valuable  "  class  of 
immigrants  who  came  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee ;  men  who,  in  fact,  had 
in  them  far  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  North  than  the  South, — such  "  pioneers, 
before  the  close  of  1816,  had  advanced  into  many  portions  of  the  present 
State  of  Missouri,  between  eighty  and  ninety  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  at  many  points  on  the  Missouri,  two  hundred  miles  above  its 
mouth."  And  thus,  west  of  the  St.  Francis,  and  upon  the  waters  of  the  White 
River,  the  settlements  continued  to  grow  both  in  number  and  extent,  until  in 
1817,  when  the  Administration  of  Madison  ended,  the  population  bordered 
upon  sixty  thousand,  "  including  a  large  number  of  slaves" 

The  delay  spoken  of  above,  in  sanctioning  by  Act  of  Congress  the  erection 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  arose  from  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  consent 
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CH^AP.   of  the  State  of  Georgia  to  a  division   of  the  Territory,  called  by  that  same 
A~j7",~;r0g  name,  into  two  parts.     A  consent  which,  we  think,  ought  not  to  have  been 
to  isi;.    so  delayed,  since  the  interests  of  the  South  would  in  the  end  certainly  gain 
thereby  two  votes  in  the  Senate,  and  all  the  other  advantages  of  an  additional 
individual  sovereignty  to  count,  and  to  act,  on  their  side.     But  ultra-conser 
vatism  never  did  know  at  what  point  to  give  up  its  resistance  to  movement. 

In  consequence1  of  this,  it  was  not  until  two  days  after  the  passage  of  the 
Act  in  behalf  of  Mississippi,  the  last  day  of  the  existence  of  this  Congress, 
and  of  the  Administration  too,  that  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Territory  was 
erected  into  a  separate  Territorial  government,  under  the  name  of  Alabama. 
The  Act  specially  enjoined,  that  all  offices  which  might  exist,  and  all  laws 
which  might  be  in  force  within  the  Territory  at  the  time  of  its  passing, 
should  continue  to  exist,  and  be  in  force,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
An  illustration  of  the  ingrained  love  of  order  and  reverence  for  law,  which 
is  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  Anglo-Saxondom  in  every  clime,  all  other 
tendencies  notwithstanding. 

But  we  are  forgetting  the  old  States,  in  which  conservative  (or  rather 
obstructive)  Democracy  throve  as  strongly,  if  it  did  not  express  itself  so 
vehemently,  as  in  the  new  States.  Let  us  see  how  matters  proceeded  in 
Virginia:  Jefferson's  biographer  shall  introduce  us  to  such  knowledge  of  this 
as  is  needful  now. 

"  Ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  Virginia,  in  1776,"  he 
says,  "  there  had  been  opposition  to  it,  which  had  been  incurred  by  the 
objections  urged  against  it  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  e  Notes.'  One  of  the 
strongest  grounds  of  complaint  was  the  inequality  of  representation  which  it 
sanctioned,  as  every  county  in  the  State  was  represented  by  two  members, 
while  the  population  of  some  was  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  others;  and 
the  small  counties  lay  chiefly  in  the  tide-water  district.  There  had  been 
repeated  efforts  to  call  a  convention  to  revise  this  instrument,  but  the  power 
which  was  complained  of  had  been  sufficient  to  defeat  a  measure  by  which  it 
would  certainly  be  abridged. 

"  But  in  1816,  the  western  counties  having  been  disappointed  in  obtaining 
charters  for  certain  Banks  which  had  come  into  existence  during  the  war, 
after  the  chartered  Banks  suspended  cash  payments,  and  thinking  that  the 
measure  would  have  succeeded  if  they  had  had  their  just  weight  in  the 
legislature,  they  invited  a  convention  of  delegates  for  the  purpose  of  taking- 
measures  to  bring  about  a  revision  of  the  constitution.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who 
had  always  (on  principle)  favoured  this  step,  gave  it  his  hearty  support,  and 
forgetting  his  party  feelings  on  this  occasion,  or  rather  conceiving  that  they 
should  have  no  influence  in  choosing  the  two  deputies  to  the  proposed  con 
vention  at  Staunton,  voted  for  one  Federalist  and  one  Republican.  His 
example  was  followed  by  most  of  the  other  voters." 

We  will  not  in  this  place  anticipate  the  course  of  History,  by  pointing  out 
the  measures  which  were  adopted  when  (after  an  interval  of  above  ten  years,) 
this  constitution  was  actually  revised;  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the 
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present  attempt  was  unsuccessful.     Nevertheless,  we  may  properly  insert  a    CHAP. 
passage  from   one  of  Jefferson's   letters,  written   now,  which  will  not  only  - 


show  us  what  were   the  feelings  of  a  certain  class  of  Virginian  politicians,     •<>  is*:', 
but  also  why  they  felt  as  they  did,  upon  this  subject. 

He  is  writing  to  Colonel  John  Taylor,  of  whom  we  have  heard  before,  in 
acknowledgment  of  a  pamphlet  by  him  upon  American  governments ;  and 
he  says  • — "  The  purest  Republican  feature  in  the  government  of  our  own 
State,  is  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  is  equally  so  the  first 
year,  less  the  second,  and  so  on.  The  Executive  still  less,  because  not 
chosen  by  the  people  directly.  The  Judiciary  seriously  anti-republican, 
because  for  life ;  and  the  national  arm  wielded,  as  you  observe,  by  military 
leaders,  responsible  but  to  themselves.  Add  to  this,  the  vicious  constitution 
of  our  county  courts,  (to  whom  the  justice,  the  executive  administration,  the 
taxation,  police,  the  military  appointments,  of  the  county,  and  nearly  all  our 
daily  concerns  are  confided,)  self-appointed,  self-continued,  holding  their  author 
ities  for  life,  and  with  an  impossibility  of  breaking  in  on  the  perpetual  succes 
sion  of  any  faction  once  possessed  of  the  bench.  They  are,  in  truth,  the  execu 
tive,  the  judiciary,  and  the  military  of  their  respective  counties,  and  the  sum 
of  the  counties  makes  the  State.  And  add,  also,  that  one  half  of  our  brethren 
who  fight  and  pay  taxes,  are  excluded,  like  helots,  from  the  rights  of  repre 
sentation,  as  if  society  were  instituted  for  the  soil,  and  not  for  the  men 
inhabiting  it ;  or  one  half  of  these  could  dispose  of  the  rights  and  the  will 
of  the  other  half,  without  their  consent." 

Had  Jefferson  possessed  the  manfulness  and  truth  to  go  but  one  step 
further  !  and  to  say — There  are,  too,  four  hundred  thousand  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  from  whom  not  merely  the  comparatively  paltry  "  rights  of  repre 
sentation  "  are  withholden ;  but,  "  without  their  consent,"  personal  freedom, 
nay,  personality  itself,  is  taken  away,  and  that  by  a  fundamental  law  of  this 
State  ;  and  who  are  regarded  and  treated  as  "  chattels  personal  "  only,  except 
that  in  apportioning  the  Representatives  of  the  State  in  Congress,  each  one 
of  them  is  reckoned  as  "  three-fifths  "  of  a  human  being !  But  although 
this  same  fact  was  the  most  monstrous  of  all  the  evils  and  errors  of  the 
political  constitution  of  Virginia,  and  of  others  of  its  confederated  States,  on 
both  sides  of  it ;  and  although  i't  was  an  error  and  an  evil,  which  the  State 
legislature,  or  a  convention  summoned  for  the  purpose,  could  most  properly 
have  dealt  with ; — although  Jefferson  had  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  year  of 
Independence,  and  his  share  in  the  Declaration  of  it,  maintained  something 
like  this,  he  dared  not  now  so  set  himself  against  the  will  of  the  majority,  as 
any  word  breathed  against  this  "  domestic  institution  "  (as  it  is  pleasantly 
named,)  would  set  him. 

It  was  not  in  hostility  to  such  a  thing  that  Jefferson  appears  to  have  ever 
cared  to  place  himself.  He  preferred  that  cheaper  warfare,  in  which  more 
applause  was  to  be  won,  of  attacking  the  "  monopolies  of  county  administra 
tion."  "  I  knew  a  county,"  he  assures  the  same  correspondent  he  was 
addressing  before,  but  in  a  subsequent  letter,  "  in  which  a  particular  family 
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CHAP,    (a  numerous  one,)  got  possession  of  the  bench,  and  for  a  whole  generation 

-  never  admitted  a  man  on  it  who  was  not  of  its  class  or  connexion.     I  know 

to  1817.    a  county  now,  of  one  thousand  and  five  hundred  militia,  of  which  sixty  are 

Federalists.     [How  truly  lamentable  !]    Its  court  is  of  thirty  members,   of 

whom  twenty  are  Federalists  ; — every  third  man  of  the  sect !    There  are  large 

and  populous  districts  in  it  without  a  justice,  because  without  a  Federalist 

for  appointment :  the  militia  are  as  disproportionally  under   Federal  officers. 

And  there  is  no  authority  on  earth  which  can  break  up  this  junto,  short  of  a 

general  convention." 

During  the  Administration  of  Jefferson  we  saw  how  some  audacious  adven 
turers  who  had  settled  in  the  district  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  other  parts  belong 
ing  to  the  king  of  Spain,  adjacent  to  the  United  States'  territories,  took  en 
couragement  from  the  President's  interpretation  of  the  treaty  by  which 
Louisiana  was  secured  to  the  Union ;  and  attempted  by  force  to  dispossess 
the  Spaniards  of  those  tracts  of  country.  The  number  of  Americans,  most  of 
them  of  the  backwoodsman  class,  who  had  settled  there  by  the  beginning  of 
tyladison's  Administration,  was  greatly  increased,  and  they  marvelled  the 
more  the  more  their  numbers  grew,  that  they  were  subjected  to  Spanish  laws 
and  institutions  in  Spanish  territory,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  Ameri 
can  citizens. 

Monette  avers  that  they  were  "  grievously  disappointed,"  because  the  line 
'l  re-established  under  the  treaty  of  Madrid  "  excluded  them  from  all  the  ad 
vantage  of  citizenship.  But  he  elsewhere  tells  us  that,  after  they  had  en 
deavoured  to  decide  that  boundary  question  by  arms,  and  had  failed ;  and 
the  United  States'  government  had  testified  to  its  genuine  understanding  of 
the  matter  by  not  espousing  their  quarrel ;  many  emigrants  "  took  up  their 
residence  within  the  Spanish  limits,  carrying  with  them  no  small  degree  of 
repugnance  to  the  Spanish  authority,  of  which  they  gradually  became  more 
and  more  impatient." 

This  statement  exactly  represents  the  character  of  the  proceedings  of  these 
adventurers  and  their  attempt.  And  it  becomes  us  very  carefully  to  note  the 
uprise  of  this  class  of  men ;  because,  on  more  than  one  occasion  since,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  has  been  in  danger  of  being  committed  to 
the  prosecution  of  a  war  of  mere  brigandage,  through  such  attacks  upon  the 
authorities  of  other  powers,  as  these.  And  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  one 
now  under  consideration,  it  did  commit  itself  to  the  completion  of  the  work 
which  the  Filibusters  began. 

Properly,  this  passage  belongs  to  the  "  Foreign  Affairs  "  of  Madison's  Ad 
ministration,  but  the  incidents  are  so  essentially  Southern  in  their  character, 
that  we  will  relate  them  in  this  chapter,  and  refer  to  them  only  casually  in  the 
next  Book. 

"  The  summer  of  1810,"  says  Monette,  whose  sympathies  always  flow  forth 
to  whatever  is  Democratic,  (in  the  party  sense  of  that  word,)  "  presented  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  renew  the  attempt,"  which  we  have  spoken  of, 
to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  "  The  garrison  at  Baton  Rouge  was  at  this 
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time  reduced  to  a  mere  detachment  of  troops,  too  feeble  to  offer  any  serious    CHAP. 
resistance  to  a  vigorous  revolt.     Under  these  circumstances  the  people  of  the  — 
settlements  near  the  Bayou  Sara  took  up  arms,  and  having  formed  themselves 
into  a  company,  were  soon  reinforced  by  volunteers  from  the  Mississippi  Ter 
ritory.     This  force,  under  the  direction  of  daring  leaders,  took  up  the  line  of 
march  for  Baton  Rouge.     The  garrison  at  that  place,  unable  to  offer  any 
effectual    resistance,  surrendered  at  discretion.     The   troops    and    the    civil 
authorities  were  permitted  to  retire  peaceably  to  Pensacola." 

In  a  note,  this  historian  furnishes  us  with  a  passage  from  a  New  Orleans 
newspaper,  of  the  year  1846,  which  affords  us  a  very  graphic  picture  of  the 
social  state  and  political  morals  of  the  men  who  planned  and  carried  out  this 
expedition. 

"  The  Patriot  forces  of  the  Baton  Rouge  District,"  writes  the  able  editor, 
— meaning  the  intrusive  Americans,  who  were  now  in  revolt  against  the  con 
stituted  powers  of  the  country  they  had  been  permitted  to  settle  in, — "  were 
commanded  by  two  intrepid  men,  both  inveterate  in  their  hatred  of  the 
Spanish  authorities.  The  expedition  against  the  Spanish  post  of  Baton 
Rouge  was  organized  near  St.  Francisville.  Captain  Thomas  led  about 
eighty  riflemen  from  the  pine-woods,  and  rendezvoused  in  the  plains  south 
of  Baton  Rouge  ;  and  Captain  George  Depassau  headed  about  forty  of  the 
St.  Francisville  dragoons,  and  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  Spanish  garrison, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  was  drawn  up  within  the  gates  to  re 
ceive  the  cavalry  as  they  advanced.  Dashing  in  among  them,  Captain  De 
passau  demanded  of  them  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  Alarmed  at  his  reckless 
daring,  the  garrison  retired  to  the  guard-house,  where  they  were  rallied  by 
the  commandant,  Colonel  de  Grandpr£.  Captain  Depassau  demanded  of 
him  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  when  he  ordered  his  men  to  fire.  At  the  same 
instant,  Grandpre  was  shot  down  and  Depassau  charged  the  Spaniards  ;  who, 
at  the  same  time,  hearing  the  tuar- whoop  from  Captain  Thomas  and  his  rifle 
men,  who  were  rushing  in  from  the  northern  gate,  called  out  for  quarter  and 
surrendered.  The  town  soon  followed  the  example  of  the  garrison,  and  the 
Patriots  took  possession  of  the  whole  country  south  of  the  line." 

"  A  provincial  government,"  continues  Monette,  "  was  established,  and  a 
convention  ordered,  which  was  to  consist  of  delegates  from  the  different  set 
tlements,  for  the  formation  of  a  constitution,  preparatory  to  the  adoption  of  a 
State  government."  Accordingly,  towards  the  end  of  the  following  Septem 
ber,  this  remarkable,  extemporized,  legislative  body  assembled  at  Baton 
Rouge  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  the  month,  "  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  political 
condition  of  the  country,"  a  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted. 

History  has  mutely  wondered  at  the  perfectly  sublime  audacity  of  such 
measures  as  this.  When  the  United  States,  a  Hercules  in  the  cradle,  makes 
demands  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  which  in  Europe  the  most  power 
ful  States  would  scarcely  presume  to  make  of  those  second  in  rank,  we  may, 
perchance,  explain  the  fact  by  the  fore-feeling  of  greatness,  which  ever 
expresses  itself  in  similar  ways.  But  no  explanation  worthy  r«f  the  historic 
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CIJv  P"  Paoe  can  ^  offered  of  a  circumstance  like  this, — Some  hundred  and  twenty 
• —  7  men  make  a  descent  upon  the  more  numerous,  but  unprepared,  garrison  of  a 
small  fort  in  an  obscure  corner  of  America;  and  having,  by  the  swiftness  and 
suddenness  of  their  swoop,  carried  the  fort,  they  straightway,  like  the  charac 
ters  in  a  Pantomime,  doff  their  martial  gear,  lay  aside  their  military  dash  and 
war-whoop,  and  sit  down  to  erect  a  polity  for  the  tract  they  have  won  by 
speed,  and  noise,  and  a  solitary  pistol-shot.  There,  these  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  with  certain  others, — personce  mutce,  as  the  old  plays  have  it, — gravely 
establish  a  new  and  Independent  State !  They  do  not  ask  what  Spain  may 
say,  though  she  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  willing  to  lose  provinces,  however 
small,  in  this  style  every  day.  They  do  not  ask  what  the  self-appointed  con 
servators  of  the  "  Balance  of  Power,"  in  Europe,  (whose  functions,  through 
colonization,  extend  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,)  say.  They  declare  themselves 
independent,  and  leave  consequences  to  follow  their  own  course.  This,  surely, 
is  even  more  than  sublime  ! 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  devisers  of  the  revolt,  the  actors  in  it,  and  the  ex 
temporized  legislators,  are  all  Americans ;  and  it  was  the  privation  of  Ameri 
can  liberty  which  excited  them  to  their  exploit.  Nevertheless,  as  if  every 
man  amongst  them  was  born  a  diplomatist  and  statesman,  they  adopt  the 
most  correct  formalities,  and  keep  out  the  possibility  of  legal  objections  to  the 
results  of  the  course  they  have  chosen.  In  the  Declaration  they  "  recited  their 
former  fidelity  to  their  legitimate  sovereign,  the  king  of  Spain,  which  had  been 
manifested  by  repeated  instances  of  devotion  to  the  royal  government,  while 
any  hope  remained  of  receiving  protection  to  their  property  and  lives;"  and 
stated,  "  that  they  had  voluntarily  adopted  certain  regulations,  in  concert 
with  their  chief  magistrate,  for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  that  terri 
tory,  and  showing  their  attachment  to  the  government  which  had  heretofore 
protected  them  ;  but  measures  intended  for  their  preservation  were,  by  the 
governor,  perverted  into  an  engine  of  destruction,  by  a  most  perfidious  viola 
tion  of  ordinances,  sanctioned  and  established  by  himself,  as  the  law  of  the 
land.  They,  therefore,  declared  themselves  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  a 
government  which  no  longer  protected  them,  and  declared  ( the  Territory  of 
West  Florida  a  free  and  independent  State.'  " 

The  same  extraordinary  deliberative  body  framed  a  constitution  and  or 
ganized  a  government,  and  bestowing  upon  the  country  they  had  seized  the 
designation  of  the  State  of  Florida,  they  appointed  Fulwar  Skipworth,  whom 
we  knew  in  the  times  of  the  X.  Y.  Z.  affair,  governor.  It  also  made  formal 
application,  through  the  governor  of  Mississippi  Territory,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  for  admission  into  the  Union ;  backing  its  application  by  the  as 
surance,  that  otherwise  their  "  weak  and  unprotected  situation  would  oblige 
them  to  look  to  some  foreign  government  for  support,  should  it  be  refused  by 
the  country  which  they  had  considered  as  their  parent  state."  But  they  sug 
gested  to  Congress  the  alternative  of  annexing  their  "  State  "  to  one  of  the 
adjacent  Territories  ;  and  they  requested  a  loan  of  a  hundred  thousand  dol 
lars,  "  upon  the  guarantee  of  the  public  lands." 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  government  did  not  display  any  forward-    CHAP. 
ness  to  treat  with  this  "  independent  State."     As  Monettc  assures  us,  it  "  had  A 
never  ceased  to  regard  this  part  of  West  Florida  as  properly  a  portion  of    to  isir. 
Louisiana,  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.     The  continued  occupancy  of  the 
Spanish  authorities  had  been  permitted  only  from  a  conciliatory  policy  toward 
Spain,  in  hopes  that  his  Catholic  Majesty  would  ultimately  yield  possession 
by  amicable  negotiation  ;  but  now  the  dominion  of  Spain  had  been  renounced 
by  the  people  themselves  ;  and  Congress,  deeming  it  expedient  for  the  good 
government  and  tranquillity  of  the  country,  directed  the  President  to  take 
immediate  possession,  and  extend  over  it  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States." 

Madison,  therefore,  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  27th  of  October,  1810, 
announcing  that  William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Or 
leans,  was  empowered  to  take  possession  of  the  so-called  State  of  Florida,  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  to  incorporate  the  people  there  with  those 
already  under  his  rule  ;  the  constitution,  State  organization,  and  governor, 
appointed  by  "  the  people  themselves,"  being  quite  overlooked,  or  pushed 
aside,  by  this  zealous-for-State-rights  Administration,  which  shows  us  the 
real  nature  of  the  whole  transaction.  And  about  the  7th  of  December  fol 
lowing,  at  St.  Francisville,  Claiborne,  aided  by  a  detachment  of  militia  and  a 
volunteer  troop  of  cavalry,  furnished  by  Governor  Holmes  of  Mississippi 
Territory,  "raised  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  in  token  of  possession." 

"  Soon  afterwards,"  continues  our  author,  "  all  that  portion  of  West 
Florida  known  as  the  Baton  Rouge  District,  extending  eastward  to  Pearl 
river,  was  by  Act  of  Congress  annexed  to  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  and 
finally  became  incorporated  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Louisiana." 
How  the  remainder  of  West  Florida  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  United 
States,  we  will  relate  in  the  next  Book ;  but  may  mention  here,  that  it  was, 
as  far  as  the  line  of  the  Pcrdido  river,  by  another  Act  of  Congress  annexed 
to  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

Very  similar  to  this  in  essence,  but  from  various  causes  spread  over  a  much 
larger  space  of  time,  and  in  its  progress  drawing  far  greater  attention  to  it, 
was  the  Filibustering  attempt  upon  Texas.  It  commenced  about  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  of  "  the  Second  War,"  when  bands  of  "  brigands  "  (as  they 
would  be  called,  had  they  not  been  of  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States)  began  to  settle  in  the  limits  of  that  Spanish  province,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  ricving  it  from  the  empire  of  Spain.  The  convenient 
devise  of  a  revolt,  with  all  the  professions  implied  in  the  "  Declaration  of  In 
dependence  "  by  West  Florida,  was  of  course  adopted  ;  and  armed  vessels 
appeared  off  the  coast  to  co-operate  with  the  "  Patriots."  Presidential  pro 
clamations  were,  also  of  course,  launched  against  them,  but  they  were  of  ne- 
cessity  an  empty  form,  since  at  the  same  time,  as  we  shall  see,  the  government 
was  proposing  to  extend  its  frontier  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  westward  ;  and 
had  seized,  and  did  not  mean  to  give  up,  West  Florida.  Some  further 
notice  of  these  affairs,  and  of  other  matters  akin  to  them,  must  be  reserved 
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c  H^A  p.   for  our  account  of  the  Foreign  relations  of  the  Union  during  this  Adminis- 

-  tration. 

to  isi?.  In  the  course  of  Madison's  second  Presidency,  as  we  related  in  the  last 
Book,  an  Act  of  Congress  provided  for  the  liquidation  of  the  notorious 
Yazoo  claims.  The  New  Englanders,  who  had  bought  up  these  claims, 
finding  Congress  powerless,  or  unwilling  to  see  them  put  in  possession  of 
their  rights,  turned  to  the  law-courts.  Why  they  did  not  go  thither  at  first 
we  cannot  understand.  But  in  1810,  one  case  was  tried  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  as  the  breach  of  contract  was  fairly  made 
out,  the  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  purchasers  of  the  original  titles  to 
the  disputed  lands.  More  suits  were  immediately  commenced,  and  the 
Southern  men  found  themselves  threatened  with  that  species  of  hostilities 
which  of  all  they  most  abhorred, — contests  in  law.  It  happened  too  that  the 
Administration  felt  it  very  needful  to  propitiate  the  Democrats  of  New 
England,  some  of  whom  were  found  amongst  the  Yazoo  claimants ;  for  the 
disaffection  in  New  England  had  risen  high,  and  spread  far ;  and  if  these 
men  were  Democrats,  they  were  also,  and  much  more,  New  Englanders ; 
and  might  make  common  cause  against  the  government  which  did  not  wisely 
discriminate  between  friends  and  opponents. 

Notwithstanding  which,  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  strongly  opposed  in 
the  House,  and  passed  after  all  by  a  majority  of  no  more  than  eight  votes. 
Eight  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  scrip,  which  might  be  paid  in  purchase  of 
Mississippi  lands,  and  would  be  redeemed  as  the  sale  of  those  lands  enabled 
the  government  to  do  so,  were  issued.  No  interest  was  paid  on  this  scrip ; 
and  Georgia  was  to  be  repaid  before  the  scrip-holders  who  did  not  purchase 
lands.  The  speculation  was,  nevertheless,  profitable  enough  to  the  purchasers 
of  claims. 

Much  of  the  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Union  was  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  aborigines.  And  greater  advances  in  civilization  seem  to  have  been 
made  by  them,  than  by  the  Indians  of  the  North-western  quarter  of  the 
Union.  But  here,  just  as  in  the  latter  region,  the  encroachments  of  the 
whites,  and  the  growing  adoption  of  their  customs,  had  inflamed  to  fanaticism 
the  conservative  feeling  of  the  less  intelligent  and  more  ferocious  chieftains ; 
and  there  was  wanting  only  the  genius  of  a  Tecumseh  to  light  up  the 
fires  of  savage  war.  No  southern  Tecumseh  or  Elskwatawa  appeared ; 
but  the  great  chief  of  the  Wabash  himself  came,  and  used  his  marvellous 
eloquence  and  power  over  such  men  as  the  children  of  the  forest  were,  to 
induce  the  Creeks  and  other  southern  tribes  to  join  his  grand  general  con 
federacy,  to  recover  from  the  usurping  white  men  some  portion  at  least  of  the 
territories  of  their  forefathers. 

Southern  Democracy,  as  well  as  the  Democracy  of  the  North,  could  see  in 
Tecumseh,  from  thcjirst,  only  a  tool  of  the  British.  And  the  hostility  of  the 
Creeks  is  explicable  to  it,  upon  no  other  principle  than  that  British  agents 
had  stimulated  it.  It  is  useless  to  argue  against  these  assertions ;  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  relating  the  events  barely,  as  they  occurred,  leaving 
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the  proof  of  the  hypothesis,  that  British  arts  alone  originated  the  Creek  war,   CHAP. 
to  those  who  please  to  maintain  it.     The  part  taken  by  Tecumseh  and  his  — 
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brother  will  be  noticed,  and  the  date  of  their  visit;  by  which  means  the  full  to  iw;. 
extent  of  the  connexion  between  the  Indian  rising  and  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  will  be  perceived.  The  discussion  of  the  general  question  of  the 
employment  of  the  Indians  as  allies,  we  will  reserve  until  we  speak  at  length 
of  the  war  itself.  And  now  we  will  relate  the  story  of  the  hostilities  with 
the  Indians. 

"The  Creek  nation,"  says  Ingersoll,  "  twenty-five  thousand  strong,  in 
habited  a  region  of  surpassing  fertility,  salubrity,  and  beauty,  from  the 
southern  borders  of  Tennessee,  between  the  Chattahoochy  and  Coosa  rivers, 
as  far  south  as  near  the  Florida  line."  Some  of  them  were  half-breeds,  and 
amongst  them  and  their  neighbours  were  not  a  few  who  had  learned  rightly 
to  estimate  the  arts  of  civilized  life ;  and  who  perceived  that  war  with  the 
Americans  could  not  be  successful,  and  might  bring  destruction  upon  their 
nation.  These  resisted  the  endeavours  of  Tecumseh  with  great  energy,  and 
strove  to  dissuade  their  fellow  tribesmen  from  joining  in  his  perilous  and 
perfectly  hopeless  scheme.  Nevertheless  his  influence  amongst  the  younger 
men,  who  were  there,  as  every  where  else,  ready  for  any  new  thing,  was  very 
great ;  as  the  following  anecdote  will  show. 

When  he  appeared  at  Autauga  and  Coosawda,  in  the  present  State  of 
Alabama,  after  many  delays,  a  great  council  was  convened,  and  he  made  his 
customary  proposals  for  a  confederacy  to  compel  the  whites  to  give  up  the 
lands,  &c.,  which  they  had  acquired  from  the  Indians.  "  Big  Warrior,"  a 
famous  chief  there,  opposed  him,  and  with  such  effect,  that  Tecumseh, 
irritated,  shook  his  finger  at  him  menacingly,  and  said,  "Tmtinugee  thlucco, 
—your  blood  is  white  !  I  will  go  to  Detroit,  when  I  get  there,  I  will  stamp 
with  my  foot  upon  the  ground,  and  shake  down  every  house  in  Tookabacha!" 
And  he  went  away.  Some  short  time  afterwards,  one  of  those  slight  earth 
quake  shocks,  which  are  occasionally  felt  in  that  region,  happened  ;  and  the 
Indians,  hearing  the  deep  subterraneous  mutterings,  and  perceiving  the 
trembling  of  their  dwellings,  ran  out,  crying — "Tecumseh  has  got  to  Detroit! 
We  feel  the  shake  of  his  foot ! " 

Ingersoll  records  another  fact  which  is  deserving  of  our  attention ;  par 
ticularly  as  it  indicates  the  want  of  friendship  for  Britain,  which  generally 
characterized  the  Indians,  after  the  Revolutionary  war.  "  To-cha-lee  and 
Chulioa,  chiefs  of  the  Cherokces,"  he  tells  us,  "  published  in  behalf  of  the 
Cherokee  nation  an  address  prepared  in  council  at  Highwassce,  the  6th  of 
March,  1813,  *  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  the 
good  people  living  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Mississippi  Territory,'  in  which  they  said, — (  in  former  wars, 
the  Indians  were  of  necessity  under  the  influence  of  your  enemies.  We 
shed  our  blood  in  their  cause.  You  compelled  them  by  arms  to  leave  us, 
and  they  made  no  stipulation  for  our  security.  After  years  of  distress,  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  power  of  a  generous  nation.  [Could  it  be,  that  some 
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CHAP,    a^ent  of  the  United  States  acted  as  secretary  to  the  council  at  HiGrhwassee  : 

IV 

-  or  is  the  translation  a  little  more  warmly  coloured  than  the  original  ?]  You 
to  lair,  forgot  the  past,  established  our  boundaries,  provided  for  our  improvement, 
and  took  us  under  your  protection.  We  have  prospered  and  increased  with 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  agriculture  and  other  useful  arts.  Our  cattle 
fill  the  forests,  whilst  wild  animals  disappear.  Our  daughters  clothe  us  from 
spinning  wheels  and  looms.  Our  youth  have  acquired  knowledge  of  letters 
and  figures.  All  we  want  is  tranquillity." 

The  occasion  for  this  profession  of  confidence  in,  and  gratitude  to,  the 
United  States,  will  soon  appear.  Our  readers  must  recall  the  facts  related  in 
the  preceding  chapter  respecting  the  movements  and  designs  of  Tecumseh. 
And  especially,  that  it  was  not  until  after  the  overthrow  of  his  settlement  at 
Tippecanoe,  by  the  defeat  which  his  brother  experienced,  in  consequence  of 
his  ill-conducted  night  attack  upon  Harrison,  that  Tecumseh  joined  himself 
as  an  ally  of  the  British;  'in  which  character,  moreover,  he  did  not  appear 
until  after  war  had  been  formally  declared  by  Madison. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1812  that  the  great  orator  and  warrior  ap 
peared  again  in  the  Creek  towns,  not  to  tell  the  dusky  Southerners  of  imprac 
ticable  confederacies,  and  the  resumption  of  old  and  half-forgotten  habits  and 
rites  of  the  Indian  races,  but  to  arouse  them  if  he  could  to  war.  All  the 
smouldering  passions  of  the  savages,  who  cherished  the  traditions  of  the  times 
when  as  yet  no  hated  pale-faces  had  trodden  the  western  continent,  and  who 
despised  the  effeminacy  of  the  recreants,  whom  the  fascinations  of  those 
"  pale-faces  "  had  won  to  emulate  their  mode  of  life ;  all  the  petty  feuds 
which  were  sure  to  exist  in  communities  composed  as  these  were  ;  every  thing 
that  could  be  employed  by  one  skilled  as  he  was,  was  turned  by  Tecumseh 
now  to  this  end,  that  by  attacking  the  United  States  in  the  South,  whilst 
he  and  his  allies,  the  British,  attacked  them  in  the  North,  he  should  obtain 
his  personal  revenge,  even  though  he  might  never  hope  to  wreak  upon  these 
foes  of  his  race  the  vengeance  he  had  desired  to  inflict  on  them  for  all  the 

O 

wrongs,  real  and  imagined,  which  they  were  guilty  of  in  his  sight,  towards  his 
ancestors,  and  the  forefathers  of  the  other  Indian  tribes. 

One  of  the  half-bred  Creeks,  who  was  of  the  peace  party,  for  he  had  ac 
quired  some  wealth  by  the  adoption  of  the  manners  of  civilized  life,  about  a 
year  afterwards,  (a  circumstance  which  must  be  noted,  as  abating  the  claims 
of  his  statement  to  credibility  in  every  particular,)  deposed  before  one  of  the 
United  States' judges,  in  Mississippi  Territory,  to  the  following  effect:— 

That  near  the  end  of  October,  in  the  year  1812,  Tecumseh,  with  some 
thirty  northern  Indians,  attended  the  council  of  the  Creeks,  at  Tuccabache, 
and  said  he  had  been  sent  by  his  brother,  the  Prophet ; — whence  it  appears 
that  they  err  who  say  that  the  Prophet  was  one  of  this  embassy.  That  he 
would  not  "  deliver  his  talk  "  for  three  days,  during  which  this  half-bred 
Indian, — Samuel  Manac  was  his  name, — was  there,  but  on  the  day  after  he 
left,  Tecumseh  did  speak ;  and  so  this  deponent  could  say  nothing  of  what 
the  ambassador  had  actually  spoken.  But  he  could  assert  that,/>os£  hoc,  (and 
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so,  why  not,  propter  hoc  ?) — "  it  was   not  until  about  Christmas  that  any  of  CHAP. 

our  people  began  to  dance  the  war-dance; — the  Muskhogees  have  not  been 

used  to  dance  before  war,  but  afterward ; — at  that  time  about  forty  of  our 
people  began  this  '  northern  custom;'  and  my  brother-in-law,  Francis,  who 
also  pretends  to  be  a  '  prophet,'  was  at  the  head  of  them." 

The  war  party  rapidly  grew  in  power  and  in  violence.  Indian  customs 
were  revived,  ancient  legends  were  repeated,  newly  invented  predictions 
were  circulated.  "  The  party  in  favour  of  civilization,  sustained  by  the 
principal  chiefs,  the  United  States'  agents,  and  by  the  missionary  influence, 
resisted  the  efforts  of  the  hostiles,  until  they  were  finally  overwhelmed  by  in 
creasing  numbers."  Solitary  outrages  against  the  frontier  settlers  were  heard 
of  again  ;  and  the  legislature  of  Tennessee,  alarmed  at  the  numerous  murders 
reported  to  them,  after  demanding  the  perpetrators,  gave  their  authority  to 
the  governor  to  call  out  ten  thousand  militia,  and  make  war  upon  the  Creeks 
even  to  extermination,  unless  they  were  given  up.  And  this,  too,  notwith 
standing  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  for  an  individual  State  to 
make  war  at  all.  and  Tennessee  was  one  of  the  most  Democratic  of  States,  and 
therefore  pledged  to  the  most  liberal  and  exact  interpretation  of  the  Constitu 
tion  ;  so  great  was  their  horror  and  indignation  ! 

"At  length,"  we  learn  from  Monette,  "the  hostile  Creeks  conceived  a 
bitter  enmity  to  the  ruling  chiefs  of  the  party  in  favour  of  peace  and  civiliza 
tion.  A  rebellion  was  fomented  against  their  authority,  because  the  friends 
of  civilization  were  the  friends  of  peace  ;  they  were  denounced  as  the  enemies 
of  their  country,  and  confederates  of  the  white  man  for  the  extinction  of  their 
nation."  Monctte  does  not  remark,  what  we  cannot  fail  to  see,  that  the  Creek 
war  party,  in  all  this,  only  copied  (mutatis  mutandis)  the  denunciations  of 
the  Democratic  war  party  in  the  States  against  the  Federalists.  He  pro 
ceeds : — "If  so,  they  deserved  to  die,  and  each  hostile  warrior  conceived 
himself  the  chosen  instrument  to  execute  the  sentence."  They  had  not  heard 
of  the  slow  forms  of  trials,  nor  of  the  guillotine,  which  some  of  their  exem 
plars,  in  the  United  States,  had  recommended. 

"  The  opposing  parties  at  length  became  organized  under  their  respective 
leaders,  and  a  civil  war  commenced."  And  now  the  inferiority  of  the  ap 
pliances  of  savage  man  to  those  possessed  by  man  civilized  were  made  ap 
parent.  "  At  the  head  of  the  peace  party  was  the  '  Big  Warrior,'  one  of  the 
legitimate  chiefs  ;  at  the  head  of  the  hostile  party  was  the  '  Little  Warrior,' 
a  violent  and  sanguinary  man.  Acts  of  violence  ensued,  and  several  of  the 
friendly  chiefs  were  murdered  in  cold  blood.  As  the  hostiles  gained  strength 
they  proceeded  to  new  acts  of  violence  ;  regardless  of  the  legitimate  authori 
ties,  they  deposed  and  put  to  death  the  friends  of  peace,  until  the  nation  was 
involved  in  general  bloodshed.  The  war  party  at  length  prevailed,  and  all 
opposition  was  suppressed  by  arbitrary  force. 

"  Parties  of  hostile  warriors  began  to  assemble  in  various  parts  of  the 
Creek  nation,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  commencing  hostilities  against  the 
white  settlements  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  of  Georgia,  and  Tennessee. 
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CHAP.  Emissaries  were  employed  in  efforts  to  induce  the  Choctaws  to  unite  with 
— • them  in  the  general  league.  Tecumseh  having  been  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts 

A.  D.  1809  ~ 

to  1817.  amongst  the  chiefs  of  that  nation."  In  these  efforts,  it  appears,  they  failed. 
Mushulatubbe,  and  other  Choctaw  chiefs,  succeeded  in  preserving  the  nation's 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  unsullied. 

Throughout  the  white  settlements  on  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  rivers, 
the  liveliest  alarm  prevailed  ;  and  a  brigade  of  nine  hundred  volunteers  and 
militia  was  organized  by  Governor  Holmes,  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the 
settlers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  them  protection,  in  case  of  an  attack. 
The  settlers  also  took  refuge  in  their  forts,  which  resembled  the  strongholds 
we  described  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  North-west  Territory,  and  were 
erected  all  along  the  Alabama  river.  But  Colonel  Hawkins,  the  Creek  agent, 
who,  instead  of  attending  to  his  proper  business,  was  indulging  in  the  gaieties 
of  New  Orleans,  and  who  could,  therefore,  know  nothing  at  first  hand  of  the 
disposition  and  plans  of  the  Indians,  stoutly  denied  the  existence  of  any 
hostile  party  in  that  nation ;  and  possessed  with  the  same  vain  confidence 
the  mind  of  General  Flournoy,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Seventh  Military 
District,  who  had  two  or  three  full  regiments  of  United  States'  regulars 
under  him,  in  cantonments  at  Washington,  Baton  Rouge,  and  New  Orleans, 
and  took  no  measures  at  all  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  or  allay 
the  alarm  felt  by  the  settlers. 

Little  Warrior  is  said  by  Judge  Toulmin,  (who  took  the  deposition  of 
Samuel  Manac,)  to  have  gone  on  an  expedition  to  the  north  to  co-operate  with 
the  red  men  there.  After  his  return  he  was  put  to  death,  for  what  reason 
does  not  appear,  and  the  conduct  of  hostilities  was  then  taken  by  a  half-breed 
chief,  named  Weatherford,  who  also  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  a  prophet ; 
and  by  a  chief  named  M'Queen. 

Ammunition  was  obtained  from  Pensacola,  and  Toulmin  has  the  candour 
to  admit  that  the  evidence  of  its  being  supplied  by  the  British  was  incom 
plete.  "  The  Little  Warrior  was  furnished  with  a  letter  from  a  British 
general  to  the  governor  of  Pensacola,  containing,  as  they  say,  a  requisition 
for  arms  and  ammunition,  and,  as  he  says,  merely  an  introduction  and  recom 
mendation  of  them  to  his  notice."  In  order  to  complete  the  story  of  a  Spanish 
governor  furnishing  great  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition  ("Jive  horse-loads 
for  every  town")  to  the  Indians,  at  the  requisition  of  a  letter  from  a  British 
general,  borne  across  a  continent,  and  delivered  by  one  who  obtained  posses 
sion  of  it  by  chance ;  Monette,  and  others  before  him,  endeavour  to  connect 
with  it  the  cruising  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  "  had 
made  its  appearance,"  he  says,  "  several  times  off  the  coast  of  Florida, 
whence  vessels  had  been  despatched  to  Pensacola  and  to  other  neutral  ports 
in  East  Florida,  to  discharge  supplies  for  their  savage  allies,  together  with 
munitions  of  war,  and  emissaries  to  superintend  their  distribution,  and 
to  expedite  the  hostile  organization  of  the  Creek  nation."  But  here, 
as  in  so  many  places,  proof  is  wanting.  General  Claiborne,  who  com 
manded  the  brigade  raised  by  Governor  Holmes,  and  was  therefore  on  the 
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spot,  although  he  thinks  "there   can   be   no  doubt  "  that  "the   British  in    CHAP. 

IV 

Canada  "  were  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble ;  and  informs  the  Governor  of — 

Georgia  that  "  it  was   stated  to   him  "   that  Little  Warrior   had  "  written    to  isi?. 
orders  "  such  as  we  have  heard  of  before ;    when   speaking  of  his  certain 
knowledge   only,  says  —  and   the   whole   passage   deserves   attention   in  this 
view : — 

"  When  we  are  at  war  with  a  savage  nation,  who  are  thus  able  to  procure 
warlike  supplies  from  the  Spanish  government,  immediately  on  our  borders, 
and  which  enables  them  to  commit  depredations  on  our  frontier,  and  'to 
support  a  contest  with  our  troops  at  great  expense  to  our  government,  sound 
policy  would  dictate  that  such  dispositions  should  be  made  as  would  effectu 
ally  destroy  these  resources.  This  can  only  be  done  by  taking  possession  of 
Pensacola,  and  such  other  places  in  East  Florida  as  border  on  our  lines." 
All  which  places  were  Spanish ;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  had  long  been  marked 
for  the  purpose  General  Claiborne  suggests. 

Amongst  the  stockaded  forts  on  the  Alabama,  was  one  named  Fort  Mimms, 
to  which  Claiborne  had  sent  Major  Beasly,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  men. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Tensas  settlement  were  collected  there,  and  had  a  not 
scanty  proportion  of  good  rifles  amongst  them,  of  course.  Subsequently, 
Claiborne  despatched  orders  to  Beasly,  "  urging  him  to  the  utmost  vigilance 
and  caution  ;  requiring  him  to  complete  the  block-houses,  to  strengthen  the 
stockades,  to  respect  the  prowess  of  the  enemy,  and  prepare  for  a  vigorous 
resistance,  and  to  guard  against  a  sudden  attack  by  employing  scouts  through 
out  the  settlements." 

Notwithstanding  these  instructions,  which  ought  to  have  sufficed  for  a  soldier, 
Beasly  acted  as  if  no  danger  was  to  be  feared.  Near  the  end  of  August,  a 
negro  made  his  appearance  at  the  Fort;  he  had  been  captured  by  the 
Indians,  he  said,  and  learned  that  they  purposed  to  attack  the  post,  and 
having  escaped  he  warned  the  garrison  of  their  intention.  "  Next  day,  a 
half-bred,  and  some  white  men,  who  had  discovered  the  Indian  trail,  repeated 
the  alarm.  But  none  of  these  warnings  was  much  heeded  ;  although  some 
preparation  was  made  to  guard  against  a  surprise.  Another  negro,  sent  out 
to  tend  the  cattle,  reported  that  he  had  seen  twenty  Indians.  He  was  chas 
tised  for  misreport.  A  third,  who  afterwards  saw  other  Indians,  fearing  the 
same  unwelcome  reception,  went  to  Pierce's  Mills,  instead  of  returning  to 
Fort  Milnms. 

"  On  the  night  preceding  the  massacre,  the  dogs  of  the  garrison,  sup 
posed  to  have  '  smelt  the  Indians, 'by  peculiar  growling  gave  their  instinctive 
notice  of  danger.  Had  the  men  been  as  watchful  and  (may  it  not  be  said  ?) 
wise  as  these  animals,  with  instinct  exceeding  knowledge,  they  might  have 
been  prepared  for  the  attack.  A  few  did  leave  the  fort,  and  escaped.  But 
nearly  all  remained,  in  that  strange  confidence  which  often  betrays  to  de 
struction.  So  far  did  this  error  go,  that  an  officer  was  in  the  act  of  preparing 
to  punish  another  negro  for  insisting  that  he  had  seen  Indians,  when,  all  at 
once,  they  appeared^  contrary  to  their  custom,  approaching  openly  by  day, 

VOL.  IL  4  T 
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CHAP,   about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  had  advanced  through  an  open  field 
-  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  to  within  thirty  yards  of  the  fort,  before  they  were 

to  1817.'  discovered.     So  fatal  was  the  incredulity  of  its  doomed  inmates!     So  well 
devised,  bold,  and  fortunate,  the  plan  of  their  blood-thirsty  assailants!" 

"The  gate  too  was  open;"  proceeds  Ingersoll,  whose  account  of  these 
preceding  events  we  borrow.  We  could  not  find  in  the  whole  course  of 
American  History  so  complete  and  irrefragable  a  proof  of  the  natural  and 
inevitable  tendency  of  that  abominable  "institution;"  which  to  maintain  it 
self  is  driven  to  such  devices  as  the  statutory  enactment  of  the  untrustworthi- 
ness  of  a  negro  respecting  matters  of  fact.  Let  us  picture  that  officer  in  the 
act  of  preparing  to  torture  with  the  whip  the  negro  who  had  seen  the  foe  ap 
proaching,  and  the  red  men,  in  consequence,  meanwhile,  in  broad  day-light, 
advancing,  unperceived,  across  the  wide  space  round  the  fort  within  thirty 
yards  of  it,  its  gate  being  left  open, — and  we  shall  obtain  a  new  view  of  tlio 
effects  of  Slavery.  With  what  success  could  the  Southern  States  attempt 
their  threatened  military  defence  of  this  part  of  their  social  system,  against 
the  arguments  of  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  if  this  be  the  discipline  ic 
fosters  ? 

Not  until  they  were  within  thirty  yards  of  the  open  gate  were  the  savage  war 
riors  seen  ;  and  then,  whilst  the  sentinel  gave  the  alarm,  the  Indians  answered 
with  their  horrible  war-whoop,  and  rushed  into  the  fort.  Every  man  who 
could  fight  seized  his  weapon  and  rushed  to  his  post.  The  first  struggle  took 
place  at  the  gate,  and  the  slaughter  was  dreadful.  Beasly  himself,  shot 
through  the  body,  was  one  of  the  first  victims.  Crowds  on  crowds  of  Indians 
pressed  to  the  attack,  driving  in  by  mere  numbers  the  vainly  brave  garrison, 
whose  immovable  security  had  betrayed  them  to  the  enemy.  For  some  hours 
the  fight  literally  raged.  It  was  a  hand  to  hand  combat;  bayonet,  sword, 
and  clubbed  rifle  clashing  and  colliding  with  tomahawk,  scalping  knife,  and 
war  club.  The  defences  of  the  white  men  were  fired ;  they  were  shot  down 
from  without;  and  encumbered  by  the  women  and  children,  and  other  non- 
effectives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  fort,  they  were  in  spite  of  the  most 
desperate  valour  completely  overpowered. 

At  length,  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  few  who  survived,  not.  one  of 
whom  was  without  a  wound,  and  several  had  received  more  than  one,  gather 
ing  the  guns  of  their  fallen  comrades,  and  throwing  them  with  the  ammuni 
tion  they  could  not  carry  into  the  flames,  resolved  to  force  their  way  out. 
The  upper  part  of  the  block-house,  to  which  some  of  the  women  had  retreated, 
was  rapidly  consuming, — it  was  certain  destruction  to  remain  where  they 
were, — perhaps  they  might  succeed  in  fighting  their  way  through  the  swarms 
of  the  enemy.  Seventeen  only,  and  notwithstanding  their  wounds,  did  suc 
ceed.  Above  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons, — including  volunteers  and 
militia,  the  ordinary  garrison,  refugees  from  the  neighbourhood,  (twenty 
families  and  more,)  friendly  Indians,  and  some  hundred  of  negroes,  perished 
during  the  fight,  or  in  the  flames,  or  were  put  to  death  after  all  resistance 
had  ceased,  with  barbarities  too  revolting  to  be  narrated.  The  entire  number 
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of  those  who  escaped  was  under  thirty.     The  scene  presented  to  those  who    CHAP. 
came  to  bury  the  dead,  after  the  Indians  had  withdrawn,  "  exceeded  all  do  - 
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scription. 

Seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  warriors  were  engaged  in  this  attack, 
chiefly  Creeks  of  Alabama,  under  the  command  of  Weatherford.  Nearly  two 
hundred  graves  were  found  in  the  adjacent  woods,  testifying  to  the  gallantry 
of  the  defence ;  although,  surprised  and  overpowered,  it  Avas,  on  the  part  of 
the  garrison,  from  the  first  shot  a  perfectly  hopeless  struggle. 

This  was  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the  civilization,  which 
Jefferson  in  his  Messages  so  often  said  was  spreading  among  the  native  tribes. 
Gloom  and  consternation  took  possession  of  the  whole  south-western  frontier. 
Every  fort  was  crowded  with  fugitives,  and  Mobile,  which  General  Wilkinson 
had  seized  in  the  spring,  was  now  a  most  welcome  harbour  of  refuge  to  mul 
titudes,  whom  terror  at  the  news  of  the  tragedy  of  Fort  Mimms  drove  from 
their  homes.  "  Never  in  my  life,"  wrote  a  person  who  passed  through  this 
district  a  week  after  the  massacre,  "  did  I  sec  a  country  given  up  before  with 
out  a  struggle.  Here  are  the  finest  crops  my  eyes  ever  beheld,  made  and 
almost  fit  to  be  housed,  with  immense  herds  of  cattle,  negroes,  and  property, 
abandoned  by  their  owners  almost  on  the  first  alarm.  [Another  trait  of  the 
ethics  of  slavery  which  ought  to  be  marked,  since  it  indicates  the  secret  and 
underlying  causes  of  much,  in  the  condition  of  the  South,  else  perfectly  inex 
plicable.]  Many  have  run  from  this  neighbourhood  particularly,  and  have 
literally  abandoned  their  property.  The  country  is  in  a  deplorable  state.  It 
is  full  of  Indians,  and  the  force  on  the  frontier  admits  only  of  defensive  opera 
tions."  This  alarm  was  not  so  wholly  groundless  as  the  writer  we  quote  ap 
pears  to  have  thought ;  for  "  every  station,  every  block-house,  and  every  fort 
was  assailed  by  the  open  foe,  or  by  lurking  bands  of  concealed  savages." 

"  During  the  month  of  September,  the  distress  of  the  people  in  the  midst  of 
the  sickly  season  was  extreme.  Hundreds  of  families  were  lying  around  the 
stockades,  [of  the  forts,  &c.]  unable  to  get  within  the  walls.  At  Mount,  Vernon, 
both  forts  were  so  crowded  that  no  more  could  be  admitted.  Ran- 

kin's  fort,  a  stockade  for  the  protection  of  the  fugitive  people,  contained  five 
hundred  and  thirty  white  persons,  of  whom  only  eighty-seven  were  capable 
of  military  duty.*  Others  were  arriving  every  hour,  and  it  was  feared  the 
number  would  be  doubled  in  a  few  days."  The  ferocious  jollity  and  ex 
cesses  of  the  Indians  can  be  imagined  sufficicntlv  well  for  our  mirnoses. 

o  */  i.  1 

And,  as  Ingersoll  observes,  "  without  prompt  and  unlocked  for  assistance 
from  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  the  whole  country,  from  the  Choc- 
taws  to  the  sea,  must  be  a  desolate  waste,  abandoned  to  the  savages,  not  a 
white  man  venturing  to  raise  his  head  beyond  the  limits  of  a  military  garrison. 
Help  from  the  government  at  Washington  was  out  of  the  question.  Relief 
must  come  from  the  people  themselves,  and  from  the  neighbouring  States,  in 
such  an  emergency,  or  not  at  all." 

In  this  hour  of  extreme  need,  this  only  realizable  hope  which  the  historian 
can  discover,  did  not  fail.  "  The  people  and  the  government  of  the  contiguous 
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CHAP.    States,  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  and  of  those  convenient,  [Ingersoll's  classical 
—  learning  at  times  renders   his  English  rather  obscure,]    South  and    North 
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to  LSI?.  Carolina,  instantly  acted  with  excellent  decision,  before  it  was  possible 
to  furnish  the  means,  hardly  to  give  orders,  from  the  seat  of  government. 
In  war,  the  well-being  of  popular  government  requires  that  each  sovereignty 
act  in  its  own  sphere,  and  perform  the  constitutional  duty  prescribed  to  it. 
Irregularities  of  action  betray  infirmities  which  are  not  inherent  in  the  system. 
[It  would  have  been  a  better  plan  in  every  way  to  admit  that  the  Constitution 
was  violated  here,  and  'to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  some  "  inherent  in 
firmities."  For  such  really  are  the  facts.  The  States  were  prohibited  by 
the  Constitution  from  waging  war  on  their  individual  authorities  ;  and  yet 
here  was  a  juncture  that  required  unconstitutional  proceedings,  movement 
under  the  regular  forms  being  wholly  inadequate.]  The  communities  and 
governments  of  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee  faced  the  emergency 
with  alacrity  and  energy,  similar  to  what  was  displayed  in  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Pennsylvania."  And  then  he  proceeds  to  reproach  Massachusetts,  be 
cause,  under  other  and  different  circumstances,  it  did  not  perceive  the  neces 
sity  for  violating  the  Constitution. 

Amongst  other  means  for  reducing  the  Creeks,  now  thought  of,  was  the 
employment  of  the  Choctaws  against  them.  A  "  Committee  of  Safety  "  set 
forth  at  length  the  reasons  which  appeared  to  them  to  call  for  this  measure : 
— the  most  convincing,  in  their  opinion,  being,  that  if  the  United  States  did 
not  secure  the  co-operation  of  these  Indians,  the  enemy  might  do  so,  and 
then,  instead  of  being  subdued,  the  Creeks  would  be  reinforced.  "  In  the 
emphatic  language  of  Major  Gibson,"  says  Monette,  "  the  point  was  narrowed 
down  to  this,  f  We  must  engage  the  Choctaws,  or  fight  them  ! ' '  In  the 
next  Book,  when  we  consider  the  outcry  raised  against  the  employment  of 
Indians,  who  volunteered  their  services  as  allies,  this  fact  will  be  remarked 
upon. 

Not  till  November,  however,  were  the  requisite  negotiations  completed, 
and  it  was  the  middle  of  the  month  before  General  Claiborne,  accompanied 
by  the  Choctaw  auxiliaries,  advanced  towards  Weatherford's  Bluff,  on  the 
Alabama,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  stockaded  depot,  to  receive  supplies 
and  military  stores  for  the  use  of  the  Tennessee  troops',  under  General 
Jackson,  who  were  on  the  march,  along  the  line  of  the  Coosa.  Before  the 
close  of  November  this  was  done ;  and  Fort  Claiborne,  with  its  palisades, 
blockhouses,  and  half-moon  battery,  presented  a  frowning  front  to  all  unbidden 
navigators  of  the  stream. 

Georgia  and  Tennessee  right  actively  seconded  the  efforts  of  Mississippi, 
and  had  General  Flournoy  been  a  more  efficient  commander,  now,  as  well  as 
in  the  previous  period,  much  effusion  of  blood  and  much  waste  of  property 
would  have  been  spared.  On  the  western  edge  of  Georgia,  about  the  middle 
of  October,  was  stationed  General  Floyd,  at  the  head  of  some  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men;  and  by  the  beginning  of  November  he  had  advanced 
with  nearly  a  third  of  them,  and  four  hundred  allied  Indians,  into  the  Creek 
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Country  about  the  Tallapoosa  and  its  tributaries.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
he  stormed  a  Creek  town,  defended  by  four  hundred  warriors,  killing  about 
half  of  that  number,  and  amongst  them  two  of  their  supreme  chiefs;  and  ''toisi7. 
burned  two  other  towns,  which  had  been  erected  under  the  auspices  of  the 
friends  of  civilization,  who  now  were  involved  in  the  general  ruin ;  for  "  the 
hostiles  were  inflamed  with  the  most  vindictive  rage  against  such  of  their  own 
people  as  were  neutral,  or  favourable  to  peace ; "  and  the  Americans  had  no 
option,  when  they  fell  in  with  their  towns  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  but 
were  forced  to  destroy  them.  These  Autossee  towns,  we  are  informed  by 
Monette,  "  were  situated  upon  the  '  beloved  ground  '  of  the  Creeks,  where 
they  had  supposed  no  white  man  could  come  without  certain  death." 

But  it  was  from  Tennessee  that  the  main  body  of  the  forces,  relied  upon 
for  the  effective  discharge  of  the  stern  duty  of  repressing  the  armed  Indians, 
and  chastising  them  for  the  outrage  at  Fort  Mimms,  came.  The  legislature 
of  that  State,  then  in  session,  had  authorized  the  governor  to  call  out  three 
thousand  five  hundred  men  in  addition  to  those  already  under  arms ;  and 
before  many  days  of  October  had  passed,  one  column,  of  two  thousand  choice 
volunteers,  under  General  Jackson,  set  out  from  Nashville  :  another  column, 
of  about  equal  strength,  advancing  from  East  Tennessee  in  the  same  direc 
tion  under  General  John  Cooke. 

"  The  Federal  government,"  says  Ingersoll,  who  is  fully  conscious  of  the 
objections  which  the  wrhole  of  these  proceedings  are  open  to,  "  soon  adopted 
the  men,  and  reimbursed  the  money," — some  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
appropriated  by  Tennessee  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war  and  the  troops  it 
had  raised.  "Riddance  of  the  county  from  the  savages,  theretofore  the  terror, 
if  not  the  masters,  of  it,  was  mainly  effected  by  local  popular  and  State  action, 
consummated  by  operations  of  the  Federal  government.  The  part  each  one 
performed,  the  appropriate  function  of  each,  are  lessons  of  that  conflict  which 
cannot  be  too  durably  impressed  on  the  American  mind."  That  is  to  say, 
"  appropriate  "  according  to  the  Democratic  interpretation  of  the  Constitu 
tion,  now, "  for  the  nonce,"  (we  cannot  afford  a  more  dignified  phrase,)  taken 
up.  For,  after  all  we  have  seen  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  party  to  the 
Federalists  when  they  were  in  power,  we  cannot  pass  by,  without  some  such 
note  of  disapprobation  as  this,  the  actual  performance  by  the  Democrats  of 
the  very  things  of  which  they  unjustly  accused  the  Federalists. 

"  While  it  is  one  of  the  most  unquestionable  and  gratifying  demonstrations 
f  the  war  of  1812," — continues  Ingersoll,  whom  party  spirit  drove  to  treat 
this  Creek  affair  as  one  phasis  of  "  the  Second  War,"  but  who  feels  bound  to 
be  candid, — "  that  the  States  saved  the  United  States  in  several  emergencies, 
it  is  equally  true,  that  excessive  State  or  popular  action  embarrassed  and 
endangered  the  Union;  and  that  it  is  by  the  harmonious  adjustment  [alone] 
of  all  the  elements,  popular,  State,  and  Federal,  that  national  safety,  dignity, 
and  vindication,  are  accomplished. 

"  If  obliged  to  wait  the  orders,  forces,  and  contributions  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Creek  war  would  never  have  been  crushed,  as  it  was,  [or, 
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CHAP,   more  truly,  was  not,']  in  one  victorious  campaign.    Yet  that  campaign  proved, 
— —  even  without  State   or   popular  disaffection,  that  something   more   than  six 
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to  i«i7.  months  militia  and  volunteers  is  indispensable  to  general  safety  and  wel 
fare."  Another  "  inherent  infirmity,"  of  which  we  shall  anon  learn  more,  is 
here  touched  upon.  Ingersoll  proceeds,  "  In  the  fiscal  operations  of  the 
American  confederated  government,  its  direct  and  unobstructed  action  pro 
duced  revenues  which  paid  not  only  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  all  its 
debts, — but  prior  obligations  [likewise].  In  military  operations,  the  Ameri 
can  force,  although  divided  between  Federal  and  State  sovereignty,  is  ade 
quate  to  every  exigency,  when  well  administered  by  the  Federal,  and  not 
unconstitutionally  resisted  by  State  authority. 

"  The  war  of  1812  exhibited  to  advantage  that  balanced  and  complicated 
machinery  of  popular  government,  which,  least  understood  and  most  dis 
paraged  in  Europe,  is  apt  to  be  contemned  when  it  is  incomprehensible.  The 
defects  and  hinderances  which  appeared,  both  East  [this  is  for  New  England, 
whose  dissatisfaction  with  the  war  with  Great  Britain  we  are  aware  of',]  and 
South,  in  the  war  faculty  of  the  American  government,  were  not  in  the  ma 
chinery,  but  the  workmen,  whose  deficiencies  were  often  glaring,  whether 
governors  or  soldiers."  And  this,  we  take  the  opportunity  to  observe,  is  one 
great  misconception  on  the  part  of  Americans  generally,  respecting  their 
Constitution  and  polity.  It  is  not  the  form  that  is  so  admirable,  nor  is  it  the 
"machinery  "  that  is  so  perfect.  Indeed,  we  might  go  further  than  this,  and 
say — it  is  not  the  principle  embodied  in  the  form,  rendered  operative  and 
practicable  by  the  "  machinery,"  that  is  so  complete  as  to  realize  Abbe 
Sieves'  well-known  boast.  But  the  nearest  approach  ever  yet  made  to  a  polity 
which  should  at  once  respect  the  worth  of  men  in  the  mass,  and  of  the  indi 
viduals  composing  the  mass  ;  which  should  comprise  whatsoever  foregone  ages 
had  discovered  of  political  good,  and  afford  the  means  and  the  inducement 
to  further  discoveries,  is  made  by  this  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Whether  America  will  have  the  immortal  honour  of  taking  the  next  fol 
lowing  step,  depends  upon  the  virtue  of  her  citizens ;  and  it  behoves 
them  to  take  heed  to  themselves,  lest  that  most  glorious  prize  be  reft  from 
their  grasp. 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  soon  after  sun-rise,  General  Coffee  (who  had  been 
detached  for  this  special  service)  crossed  the  Coosa  with  his  nine  hundred 
men,  and  advanced  upon  the  Tallushatchee  towns  in  an  extended  double 
column.  Outnumbered  and  overpowered,  the  Indians  nevertheless  fought  with 
prodigious  bravery,  retreating  only  when  forced  back  ;  "not  one  asked  to  be 
spared,  they  fought  as  long  as  they  could  stand  or  sit," — "  with  savage  fury," 
"  as  long  as  one  existed  !  "  "  But  their  destruction  was  very  soon  completed," 
so  wrote  the  victor :  the  number  killed  fell  little  short  of  two  hundred,  and 
included  one  of  the  Creek  "  prophets  ;"  and  eighty-four  women  and  children 
were  made  prisoners.  Some  of  these  too  were  killed  and  wounded,  for  the 
warriors  were  driven  back  into  their  bouses,  and  shot  down  or  bayonetted  at 
their  own  hearths.  We  are,  however,  assured,  that  this  was  "  regretted  by 
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every  officer  and  soldier  of  the  detachment,  but  could  not  be  avoided."     Five    CHAP. 
Americans  were  killed,  and  forty-one  wounded. 

The  Indians,  Coffee  tells  us,  used  arrows  as  "  a  very  principal  part  of  their  to  mi. 
arms  for  warfare  ;  every  man  having  a  bow  with  a  bundle  of  arrows,  which  is 
used  after  the  first  fire  with  the  gun,  until  a  leisure  time  for  loading  offers." 
The  "  cart-loads  "  of  arms  and  ammunition  which  were  dreamed  of  by  some, 
and  for  the  possession  of  which  by  the  savages  the  British  were  held  guilty, 
do  not  appear  in  this  part  of  the  campaign.  Perhaps  we  shall  hear  more  of 
them  as  the  business  progresses.  "  Not  one  of  the  warriors  escaped  to  carry 
the  news  !"  And  Jackson  exulted  in  this  bloodshed,  which  merely  justified 
the  red  men  for  what  they  had  done  ;  and,  having  informed  Governor  Blount, 
— "  We  have  retaliated  for  the  destruction  of  Fort  Mimms," — went  on  to 
fresh  slaughter. 

Four  days  later,  having  learned  that  Lashly's  Fort  at  the  village  of  Tal- 
ladega,  belonging  to  the  friendly  Creeks,  was  threatened  by  the  hostile  party, 
leaving  behind  him  his  baggage-wagons,  and  "  all  other  impediments,"  says 
our  classical  writer  Ingersoll,  and  crossing  the  Coosa  at  Ten  Islands,  Jackson 
fell  upon  them  at  sunrise.  With  his  foot  arranged  in  three  lines,  and  his 
cavalry  at  either  wing,  he  advanced  "  in  a  curve,"  so  as  to  "  enclose  the 
enemy  in  a  circle."  A  sharp  conflict  ensued  ;  the  foe,  met  on  every  side,  re 
treated,  hotly  chased  "  with  a  most  destructive  fire,"  for  three  miles,  to  the 
mountains  :  "  and  had  I  not  been  compelled,"  said  the  general,  "  by  the  faux 
jjas  of  the  militia  in  the  outset  of  the  battle,  [a  lew  companies  ran  away  at  the 
first  fire,]  to  dismount  my  reserve,  I  believe  not  a  man  of  them  would  have 
escaped.  The  victory,  however,  was  very  decisive  ;  t\vo  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  of  the  enemy  were  left  dead  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  many  more 
were  killed,  who  were  not  found."  Fifteen  of  the  victors  fell  in  the  fight, 
and  eighty-five  were  wounded,  two  of  whom  died  afterwards.  ';  In  a  very 
lew  weeks,  if  I  had  a  sufficiency  of  supplies,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  I 
should  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  Creek  hostilities." 

General  White,  who  commanded  a  portion  of  Cocke's  column,  had  been  or 
dered  by  Jackson  to  join  him,  after  Coffee's  first  success.  White  was  then  only 
;u  enty-five  miles  distant,  and  it  was  desirable  to  press  forward  without  delay, 
that  the  Indians  might  not  have  time  to  recover  from  the  panic  produced  by 
these  blows.  Cocke,  however,  sent  a  contradictory  order  to  General  AY  hite, 
an.l  as  his  subordinate  officer,  White  obeyed  him.  The  result  was  that  the 
wiir  was  prolonged,  and  some  of  the  Indians,  who  were  ready  to  submit,  were 
driven  to  hostilities. 

Jackson's  biographer  thus  writes.  "  The  Ilillabee  tribes,  after  the  signal 
victory  at  Talladega,  were  solicitous  to  make  peace  with  General  Jackson 
j'.:ul  the  United  States.  He  was  as  ready  to  negotiate  as  to  conquer;  but 
before  any  terms  could  be  made,  General  White  attacked  them,  and  while 
they  were  preparing  to  bury  the  tomahawk,  they  were  compelled  to  wield  it. 
Supposing  that  the  forces  under  General  White  were  a  part  of  General  Jack 
son's  army,  and  that  whilst  they  were  suing  for  peace,  to  be  assailed  by  a 
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CHAP,   superior  force  was  unjustifiable  duplicity,  they  became  more  enraged  than 

-  ever.     Desperation  took  the  place  of  timidity,  and  during  the  remainder  of 

to  1817.    the  war,  the   Hillabees  never  asked  quarter,  nor  granted  it.     They  fought 

with  the  raging  fury  of  maniacs  ;  and  each  one  seemed  to   have  become  a 

'  Son  of  Alknomoc,  who  scorned  to  complain,' — they  asked  no  favours,  and 

extended  no  mercy." 

White's  campaign  was,  in  some  respects,  as  decisive  as  Jackson's ;  as  one 
fact  will  tell.  On  the  18th  of  November  he  entered  a  Hillabee  town,  and 
out  of  about  three  hundred  and  sixteen  warriors,  killed  some  sixty,  and  took 
the  rest  prisoners,  without  losing  so  much  as  "  one  drop  of  blood."  Putnam 
Waldo  accounts  for  this  exploit,  which  outdoes  that  of  his  chosen  hero,  by 
the  supposition  that  "the  Hillabees  scorned  to  shed  the  blood  of  those,  to 
whom  they  were,  at  the  very  time,  supplicating  for  peace."  But  he  had  be 
fore  that  stated,  that  "  they  fought  with  the  raging  fury  of  maniacs ;"  so  that 
we  cannot  rate  his  historical  capability  very  highly. 

Simultaneously  with  these  advantages  gained  by  the  contingent  from 
Tennessee,  a  "  signal"  victory  was  obtained  by  General  Floyd,  at  the  head  of 
the  Georgia  Militia,  at  Autossee,  on  the  Talapoosa.  This  was  "  the  Creek 
metropolis,"  and  the  very  ground  was  held  to  be  sacred.  It  was  defended 
with  a  spirit  animated  by  every  consideration  that  interest,  revenge,  and 
religion  could  present.  Warriors  from  eight  towns  were  assembled  to  oppose 
the  invaders  there.  But  "  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  artillery  added  to  the 
charge  of  the  bayonet,"  triumphed  over  the  bush-fighters,  with  their  bows 
and  arrows  to  use  in  the  inevitable  pauses  of  the  rifle  firing.  The  Indians 
lost  at  least  two  hundred,  among  whom  were  the  Autossee  king  and  another, 
and  their  wounded  were  much  more  numerous.  "  The  number  of  buildings 
burnt,  some  of  a  superior  order  for  the  dwellings  of  savages,  and  filled  with 
valuable  articles,  was  supposed  to  be  four  hundred."  The  American  loss  was 
eleven  killed  and  fifty-four  wounded.  That  of  the  friendly  Indians,  who 
fought  with  them,  and  with  great  intrepidity,  was  never  ascertained. 

In  the  following  month,  Claiborne  with  the  Mississippi  column,  and  a  body 
of  Choctaws,  advanced  into  the  Creek  country ;  and  on  the  23rd  attacked 
Eccana  haca,  "  Holy  Ground,"  a  town  of  about  two  hundred  houses,  not  long 
built,  with  many  incantations,  to  serve  as  Weathcrford's  stronghold,  and 
fancied  by  the  Indians  to  be  impregnable.  Weatherford  himself,  Josiah, 
Francis,  and  Sinquister,  all  of  them  "  prophets,"  encouraged  their  followers 
to  display  the  most  furious  bravery  in  defence  of  the  consecrated  spot.  Thirty 
only  were  killed,  the  chief  prophet  fled ;  the  town  was  burned,  and  all  the 
land  round  devastated. 

Thus  ended  the  first  campaign, — great  slaughter  having  beeii  effected  ;  but 
the  original  plan  remained  unaccomplished.  For,  indeed,  after  the  victory 
at  Talladega,  General  Jackson's  volunteers  had  enjoyed  enough  of  "  blood 
and  glory,"  and  under  the  pressure  of  short  supplies  of  provisions,  their 
thoughts  and  affections  naturally  reverted  to  their  homes,  and  they  mutinied. 
The  General's  oratory  was  wasted  upon  them,  and  "  he  ordered  them  to  be 
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marched  home,  and  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  President,  or  the  governor  of   CHAP. 

Tennessee."     How  profoundly  he  was  chagrined  at  this  want  of  patriotism  - 

we  can  to  some  extent  measure,  by  observing  that  not  only  was  he  disabled 
from  carrying  out  his  designs  on  the  Indians,  but  his  reprobation  of  the  con 
duct  of  the  Militia  of  the  Northern  States,  (which  will  come  beneath  our 
notice  in  the  next  Book,)  was  rendered  nugatory,  "  and  the  high  standing  of 
Tennessee  tarnished," — as  he  said  himself,  with  characteristic  inconsistency 
of  metaphor.  And  this,  we  may  remember,  is  not  the  first  time  ;  neither  will 
it  prove  the  last,  when  the  inherent  weakness  of  a  citizen  soldiery  shows  it 
self,  even  though  the  politics  of  the  force  be  pure  and  guaranteed  Democracy. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  a  new  campaign  commenced.  A  newly 
organized  corps  from  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  joined  the  standard  of  Ge 
neral  Jackson,  and  thus  reinforced,  on  the  13th  of  January,  he  set  out  against 
the  enemy.  At  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  Fort  Strother,  where  he  had 
passed  the  short  interval  between  the  campaigns,  at  the  Horseshoe  bend  of 
the  Tallapoosa  river,  the  hostile  Indians  were  collected  in  great  force.  They 
had  fortified  the  peninsula  and  isthmus  formed  there  so  strongly,  that  with 
out  artillery  the  militia  could  have  made  no  impression  on  them.  And  on 
the  21st,  at  evening  time,  he  was  encamped  on  the  Emuckfau  creek,  twelve 
miles  from  the  enemy. 

"  Here,  perceiving  that  the  Indians  were  in  great  force  within  so  short  a 
distance  from  his  position,  and  that  scouts  were  reconnoitring  his  move 
ments,  he  adopted  an  expedient  which  prevented  the  horrors  of  a  night  attack 
from  the  wily  savages,  who  were  anticipating  an  easy  victory.  Encircling 
his  camp  with  a  cordon  of  camp-fires  beyond  the  line  of  sentinels,  he  effectually 
protected  the  army,  as  well  as  the  sentinels,  from  surprise  by  the  lurking 
enemy.  The  sentinels  being  securely  posted  within  the  circle  of  reflected 
light,  were  enabled  plainly  to  discern  every  Indian  enemy  who  might  approach 
the  camp,  and,  from  their  position  in  the  dark,  could  deliberately  shoot  down 
the  lurking  foe,  while  vainly  searching  for  the  encampment.  Thus  protected, 
the  troops  were  held  in  readiness  for  battle  until  the  morning  light." 

Frustrated  thus,  the  savages,  rather  than  lose  all  advantage  from  their  pre 
parations,  resolved  to  attack  the  camp  at  break  of  day.  Accordingly,  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  there  was  a  vigorous  assault  made  upoa 
the  left  flank ;  which,  after  being  firmly  resisted  for  about  half  an  hour,  was 
successfully 'repulsed,  and  ua  furious  charge  of  the  cavalry,  under  General 
Coffee,  completely  routed  the  Indians,  and  drove  them  nearly  two  miles  from 
the  field  with  great  slaughter."  Soon  afterwards,  the  camp  was  attacked  on 
the  other  flank,  but  with  no  better  result ;  the  remainder  of  the  enemy's  force 
being  routed  now,  with  the  loss  of  forty-five  of  their  warriors. 

Next  morning,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  a  retrogade  movement  was  taken  up  ; 
for  Jackson  believed  that  he  had  diverted  the  enemy  from  their  designs 
against  the  Georgian  troops,  and  could  best  encounter  them  nearer  to  his 
depot.  On  the  24th,  at  the  outset  of  the  march  there  lay  a  defile,  at  the 
crossing  of  a  creek.  Here  the  Indians,  who  had  followed  closely,  (and 
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CHAP,  against  whom  preparations  had  been  made  in  the  night,  for  fear  of  a  sudden 
-  attack,)  fell  upon  them,  and  threw  them  into  disorder  for  a  short  time, — some 
to  i8iV.  companies  taking  to  flight.  Very  soon,  however,  they  were  rallied  and  brought 
into  action,  and  the  artillery,  which  was  encumbered  in  the  ford  at  the  moment 
of  attack,  took  the  lead  against  the  swarms  of  the  enemy.  The  conflict  did 
not  last  long,  and  the  Indians  were  routed,  and  fled  in  the  greatest  consterna 
tion  ;  leaving  twenty-six  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field. 

The  loss  sustained  by  Jackson's  army  in  these  fights,  was  twenty-four 
killed  and  seventy-one  wounded ;  of  the  enemy,  a  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
bodies  were  found  on  the  several  battle-fields,  and  "  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  had  been  removed."  The  number  wounded  could  not  be  ascertained. 
Jackson's  admiring  biographer  thinks  that  "  when  it  is  considered  what 
troops  General  Jackson  had  to  command,  and  what  enemies  he  had  to  fight," 
these  "  victories  "  (which  he  reckons  to  be  three  in  number)  "  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  any  in  modern  warfare;" — which  is,  assuredly,  a  very 
remarkable  opinion ! 

Notwithstanding  these  repulses,  the  Creeks, — lied  Sticks  they  called  them 
selves,  from  the  war-tokens  used  by  the  tribe, — attacked  Floyd  at  Camp 
Defiance,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  January,  and  quite  unexpect 
edly.  The  sentinels  were  driven  in,  and  a  fierce  contest  took  place  within 
the  lines ;  but  Indian  valour,  weapons,  and  tactics,  here  as  elsewhere,  proved 
no  match  for  American  discipline,  grapeshot,  and  the  bayonet.  Thirty-seven 
of  their  warriors  were  left  dead;  but  it  was  plain,  from  the  number  of  head 
dresses  and  war- clubs  scattered  about,  and  from  the  bloody  trail  they  made 
in  their  retreat,  that  this  was  not  the  whole  of  their  loss.  Seventeen  Ameri 
cans  fell,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  were  wounded. 

After  his  return  to  Fort  Strother,  Jackson  had  to  contend  with  the  same 
difficulties  that  scattered  his  army  at  the  end  of  the  former  campaign.  And 
finding  at  length  that  the  failure  of  supplies  was  owing  to  the  greediness  of 
the  contractors,  "  he  supplied  his  army  by  his  own  agents,  leaving  the  con 
tractors  to  pay  the  expense;" — a  mode  of  procedure  undoubtedly  justified 
by  the  occasion,  but  not  easily  made  to  square  with  law  or  constitution  ; 
which  gives  us,  however,  some  insight  into  the  administrative  principles  of 
the  general,  and  may  be  of  service  to  us  hereafter. 

''  When  no  longer  any  cause  existed  for  complaints  in  his  camp,  he  silenced 
them.  He  caused  a  mutineer  to  be  tried  by  a  court  martial;  and  when  con 
demned  to  die,  he  approved  of  the  sentence, — and  he  suffered  death.  He 
ordered  every  officer  to  be  arrested,  within  his  command,  who  should  be  found 
exciting  mutiny  or  disobedience.  He  knew  that  a  crisis  had  arrived  when  a 
great  blow  must  be  struck,  or  the  expedition  abandoned." 

Early  in  March,  Jackson  was  appointed  a  major-general  in  the  United 
States'  service,  and  was  reinforced  by  the  thirty-ninth  regiment  of  United 
States'  infantry.  Several  detachments  of  militia  and  volunteers  soon  after 
wards  joined  him,  so  that  the  forces  at  his  command  amounted  to  nearly  four 
thousand  men,  besides  Indian  auxiliaries,  numbering  nearly  another  thousand. 
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He  was  thus  enabled  to  repeat  his  attempt  upon  the  fortified  encampment  of  c  H  A  p. 
the  Creeks  at  the  Horseshoe  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa ;  and  to  put  in  force  his  — 

,        .  .         ,        ,  A.  D.  1809 

resolution  to  exterminate  them.  toisi?. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  he  reached  Emuckfau  once  more,  and 
instantly  made  preparations  to  attack  the  stronghold  of  Tohopeka,  which  was 
before  him.  Detaching  General  Coffee  with  the  mounted  men,  and  nearly 
all  the  allied  Indians,  he  sent  him  across  the  river  to  surround  the  bend  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cut  off  all  hope  of  escape  in  that  direction.  The  fortifi 
cations  had  been  greatly  strengthened,  and  were  planned  so  well,  that  an 
attacking  enemy  would  be  exposed  to  a  double  fire,  whilst  the  Indians  would 
be  in  perfect  security, — for  "  a  cannon  planted  at  one  extremity  could  have 
raked  the  breastwork  to  no  advantage."  Jackson  estimated  the  number  of 
warriors  at  a  thousand, — and  he  was  under  no  inducement  to  underrate  them, 
— so  that  his  men  were  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one  of  the  enemy. 

When  Coffee  and  his  force  had  departed,  the  general,  with  the  regulars, 
proceeded  slowly  and  in  order  to  the  front  of  the  breastwork,  and  from  a  dis 
tance  of  two  hundred  yards,  or  less,  opened  a  brisk  fire  upon  it  from  his  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  "playing  upon  the  enemy  with  the  muskets  and  rifles, 
whenever  they  showed  themselves  beyond  it."  At  the  end  of  two  hours, 
Coffee  having  entirely  secured  the  other  bank,  and  the  buildings  which  were 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  bend  being  set  on  fire  by  the  "  companies  of 
spies," — he  ordered  his  force  to  advance  and  storm  the  works. 

In  spite  of  a  "  most  tremendous  fire,"  he  was  perfectly  successful.  The 
enemy  was  completely  routed.  Five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  were  left  dead 
on  the  peninsula,  and  a  great  number  more  killed  by  the  horsemen  in  at 
tempting  to  cross  the  river.  "  It  is  believed,"  wrote  the  conqueror,  "  that 
not  more  than  twenty  have  escaped.  The  fighting  continued  with  some 
severity  about  five  hours,  but  we  continued  to  destroy  many  of  them  who  had 
concealed  themselves  under  the  banks  of  the  river,  until  we  were  prevented 
by  the  night."  Next  morning,  sixteen  others  were  dragged  from  their  hiding- 
places  and  slain.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,"  all  women  and  children, 
except  two  or  three,"  were  taken.  The  loss  on  the  American  side  was  fifty- 
four  killed,  of  whom  thirty  were  Indian  auxiliaries,  and  above  a  hundred 
and  fifty  wounded. 

One  of  the  Ked  Sticks'  "  prophets,"  Monshpee  by  name,  was  amongst  the 
slain.  "  Manowa,  one  of  the  bravest  chiefs  that  ever  lived,  was  literally  shot 
to  pieces,"  says  Pickett,  in  his  History  of  Alabama,  but  it  appears  that  he 
did  not  perish.  "  He  fought  as  long  as  he  could,  he  saved  himself  by  jump 
ing  into  the  water,  where  it  was  four  feet  deep.  He  held  to  a  root,  and  thus 
kept  himself  beneath  the  waves,  breathing  through  the  long  joint  of  a  cane, 
one  end  of  which  he  held  in  his  mouth,  while  one  end  came  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  When  night  set  in,  he  rose  from  his  watery  bed,  and  made  his 
w;iy  to  the  forest,  bleeding  from  many  wounds." 

Jackson  was  the  means  of  saving  one  Indian  child,  whose  mother  had  been 
killed  in  the  attack;  himself  undertaking  to  nurse  it,  when  all  the  women 
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CHAP,  refused.     And  the  boy,  thus  strangely  brought  up,  lived  to  become  a  trades- 

-  man  at  Nashville,  and  to  justify,  if  not  to  repay,  the  general's  care. 
'Vm?09  "  In  the  mean  time,"  says  Monette,  "  Colonel  Pearson,  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  militia  from  North  Carolina,  scoured  the  banks  of  the  Alabama,  and 
captured  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  Indians,  including  men,  women,  and 
children.  Several  other  skirmishes  with  parties  of  Indians  had  resulted  in 
the  death  of  some,  and  capture  of  many  others." 

"  On  the  1st  of  April,  General  Jackson  marched  to  Fort  Williams,  where 
he  remained  a  few  days  to  refresh  his  troops,  and  to  recruit  their  horses. 
Convinced,  however,  of  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  remainder  of  the  Creeks 
to  peace,  or  of  exterminating  them  ;  he  again  prepared  to  take  up  the  line  of 
march  for  the  (  Hickory  Grounds,' — comprising  the  region  lying  between 
the  Coosa  and  the  Tallapoosa  rivers,  commonly  known  as  'the  Forks.5" 
Monette  gives  us  also  a  glowing  "  Address,"  issued  to  "  animate  his  soldiers 
to  further  toils  and  new  achievements,"  which  our  History  cannot  quote. 

"  With  rations  for  eight  days,  packed  upon  the  backs  of  the  soldiers,  the 
army  set  out  for  the  hostile  towns  over  the  rugged  country,  which  forms  the 
dividing  ridge  between  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa.  In  less  than  ten  days, 
the  whole  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Tallapoosa,  for  fifty  miles  above  its 
mouth,  was  severely  scoured  and  ravaged  by  fire  and  sword.  But  the  Indians 
fled  in  every  direction,  on  the  approach  of  the  victorious  army ;  the  towns 
were  all  deserted,  with  their  fields,  to  the  mercy  of  the  invaders.  On  the 
17th  of  April,  the  army  arrived  at  the  old  French  fort  Tallassee,  on  the  Coosa, 
six  miles  above  its  mouth.  Here  the  last  chain  of  military  posts  was  erected  ; 
and  in  honour  of  the  victorious  commander  it  was  called  '  Fort  Jackson.' 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  Georgia  troops,  under  Colonel  Milton,  had  ad 
vanced  to  the  east  side  of  the  Tallapoosa  with  provisions  and  supplies;  and 
having  formed  a  junction  with  General  Jackson's  army,  advanced  to  the 
general  rendezvous  at  Fort  Jackson.  Many  of  the  Indian  auxiliaries  had 
been  discharged  at  Fort  Williams,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions, 
and  others  were  also  discharged  at  Fort  Jackson,  as  the  war  was  now 
terminated." 

(t  These  victories,"  Monette  had  said,  referring  to  those  terminating  with 
the  bloody  overthrow  at  Tohopeka, ef  completely  prostrated  the  Creek  power." 
He  now  proceeds : — "  The  savages  were  humbled,  and  they  had  sued  for 
peace  and  mercy  from  their  conquerors.  From  the  day  that  the  general 
arrived  at  Fort  Jackson,  the  Creek  warriors  and  chiefs  had  been  daily  arriving 
from  every  quarter,  imploring  peace  for  their  nation  and  their  families. 
Among  the  distinguished  chiefs,  was  the  notorious  Weatherford,  chief  of  the 
Alabamons,  a  principal  instigator  of  the  outbreak,  the  leader  in  the  capture 
and  massacre  of  Fort  Minims,  and  an  active  commander  during  the  war. 
Vanquished,  but  not  subdued,  the  proud  warrior  and  fearless  chief,  disdain 
ing  to  be  led  a  captive,  boldly  advanced  through  the  American  camp  into  the 
presence  of  his  victorious  enemy,  surrounded  by  his  staff-officers ;  and  bear 
ing  in  his  hands  the  emblem  of  peace,  thus  addressed  General  Jackson  : " 
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"  I  am  in  your  power  ;  do  with  me  as  you  please.    I  am  a  soldier.     I  have    CHAP. 

done  the  white  people  all  the  harm  I  could.     I  have  fought  them,  and  fought 

them  bravely.  If  I  had  an  army,  I  would  yet  fight  and  contend  to  the  last,  A\?iwf! 
But  I  have  none.  My  people  are  all  gone.  I  can  do  no  more  than  weep 
over  the  misfortunes  of  my  nation.  Once  I  could  animate  my  warriors  to 
battle;  but  I  cannot  animate  the  dead.  My  warriors  can  no  longer  hear  my 
voice.  Their  bones  are  at  Talladega,  Tallushatches,  Emuckfau,  and  Toho- 
peka.  I  have  not  surrendered  myself  thoughtlessly.  While  there  were 
chances  of  success,  I  never  left  my  post  nor  supplicated  peace.  But  my 
people  are  gone,  and  I  now  ask  it  for  my  nation  and  myself.  On  the  miseries 
and  misfortunes  brought  on  my  country,  I  look  back  with  deepest  sorrow, 
and  wish  to  avert  still  greater  calamities. 

"  If  I  had  been  left  to  contend  with  the  Georgian  army,  I  would  have  raised 
my  corn  on  one  bank  of  the  river,  and  fought  them  on  the  other.  But  your 
people  have  destroyed  my  nation.  You  are  a  brave  man.  I  rely  on  your 
generosity.  You  will  exact  no  terms  of  a  conquered  people,  but  such  as  they 
should  accede  to.  Whatever  they  may  be,  it  would  be  madness  and  folly  to 
oppose.  If  they  are  opposed,  you  shall  find  me  among  the  sternest  enforcers 
of  obedience.  Those  who  would  still  hold  out,  can  be  influenced  only  by  a 
mean  spirit  of  revenge  ;  and  to  this  they  must  not  and  shall  not  sacrifice  the 
last  remnant  of  their  country.  You  have  told  us  where  we  might  go  and  be 
safe.  This  is  a  good  talk,  and  my  nation  ought  to  listen  to  it.  They  shall 
listen  to  it !  " 

Not  one  word  of  this  speech,  (which,  we  observe,  seems  to  have  been 
spoken  in  reply  to  one  of  Jackson's,  and  probably  enough,  was  not  spoken  at 
all,)  intimates  the  slightest  connexion  with  the  British !  And  here  we  may 
introduce  a  few  words  from  Hildreth,  whose  careful  and  complete  work  reflects 
the  greatest  honour  upon  the  writer.  "  It  was  generally  believed  amongst  the 
backwoodsmen,  who  ascribed  the  war  entirely  to  British  and  Spanish  insti 
gation,  that  the  Creeks  had  abundant  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition.  In 
fact,  they  were  very  poorly  armed  ;  relying  to  a  considerable  extent  on  clubs, 
arrows,  and  magic  ! "  This  testimony,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  suffice  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  facts  which  we  have  noted, — all  showing  that  the  move 
ment  originated  amongst  the  red  men  alone  ;  and  that  it  was  the  not  unna 
tural  indignation  at  perceiving  that  they  were  continually  losing  ground, 
whilst  the  white  men  were  as  continually  gaining  it,  which  communicated  the 
first  impulse  to  this  hopeless  struggle  between  the  races.  " 

Putnam  Waldo,  whose  Life  of  Jackson,  by  its  very  grandiloquence,  de 
tracts  from,  or  renders  doubtful,  the  genuine  renown  of  his  hero, — is  re 
minded  of  "  Coriolanus  and  Aufidius,  of  Themistocles  and  a  Persian  king," 
by  this  surrender  of  the  discomfited  prophet  of  the  Creeks,  and  observes, 
*'  Magnanimity  in  each  overcame  vengeance."  Pickett,  however,  supplies  us 
with  the  actual  facts  of  this  interview.  As  soon  as  Weatherford  appeared  in 
Jackson's  camp,  (another  account  says  he  came  at  midnight!)  the  general 
rushed  out  exclaiming, — 
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CHAP.  "'How  dare  yon,  Sir,  to  ride  up  to  my  camp,  after  killing  the  women 
—  and  children  at  Fort  Mimms?5  [He  might  have  called  to  mind  the  dread- 
to  isi?.  fill  vengeance,  involving  both  women  and  children  in  the  destruction,  which 
had  been  exacted  for  that  ruthless  deed;  and  left  this  reproach  unspoken,  we 
think.]  Weatherford  said,  '  General  Jackson,  I  am  not  afraid  of  you.  I  fear 
no  man,  for  I  am  a  Creek  warrior.  I  have  nothing  to  request  in  behalf  of 
myself.  You  can  kill  me,  if  you  desire.  But  I  come  to  beg  of  you  to  send 
for  the  women  and  children  of  the  war-party,  who  are  starving  in  the  woods. 
Their  fields  and  crops  have  been  destroyed  by  your  people,  who  have  driven 
them  to  the  woods  without  an  car  of  corn.  I  hope  that  you  will  send  out 
parties  who  will  safely  conduct  them  here,  that  they  may  be  fed.  I  exerted 
myself  in  vain  to  prevent  the  massacre  of  the  women  and  children  at  Fort 
Mimms.  I  am  now  done  fighting.  The  Red  Sticks  are  nearly  all  killed.  If 
I  could  fight  you  any  longer,  I  would  most  heartily  do  so.  Send  for  the 
women  and  children.  They  never  did  you  any  harm.  But  kill  me,  if  the 
white  people  want  it  done  ! ' 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  these  words,  many  persons,  who  had  surrounded  the 
marquee,  exclaimed, — '  Kill  him  !  kill  him  !  kill  him  !  '  General  Jackson 
commanded  silence  ;  and  in  an  emphatic  manner  said, — '  Any  one  who  would 
kill  as  brave  a  man  as  this,  would  rob  the  dead ! " 

Arrangements  were  now  in  progress  for  concluding  a  regular  treaty  with 
the  Creeks,  who  "  were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  their  conquerors,  both  as 
to  territory,  and  their  own  personal  safety."  No  one  could  be  so  proper  a 
person  to  negotiate  this  as  the  "  Commander  of  the  Tennessee  Volunteers  ; " 
and  he  was,  accordingly,  appointed  commissioner,  in  conjunction  with  Colonel 
Benjamin  Hawkins,  the  Creek  agent, — whose  inattention  to  his  duties  was 
one  of  the  reasons  of  the  particular  course  of  events  in  this  outbreak  and 
war.  And  on  the  9th  of  August,  the  treaty  was  duly  signed  at  Fort  Jackson. 

In  the  preamble  of  this  treaty  were  set  forth  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the 
United  States  by  the  Creeks,  and  their  aggravations  in  consequence  of  the 
treaties  formerly  concluded  with  the  nation  which  were  violated  by  the  out 
rages  specified.  It  also  put  upon  record  that  suspicion, — which  (as  we  have 
shown)  was  not  only  unproven,  but  the  contradictory  to  which  had  been 
proven  instead, — thus, — "  That  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Creek  nation,  disregarding  the  genuine  spirit,  of 
existing  treaties,  suffered  themselves  to  be  instigated  to  violations  of  their 
national  honour,  and  the  respect  due  to  a  part  of  their  own  nation,  faithful  to 
the  United  States  and  the  principles  of  humanity,  by  impostors  denominating 
themselves  '  prophets,'  and  by  the  duplicity  and  misrepresentation  of  foreign 
emissaries,  whose  governments  are  at  war,  open  or  understood,  with  the  United 
States." 

Wherefore,  proceeds  the  treaty,  the  United  States  demanded,  and  the  in 
strument  was  the  token  that  the  Creeks  ceded,  a  certain  tract  of  territory,  as 
"  an  equivalent  for  all  expenses  incurred  in  prosecuting  the  war  to  its  ter 
mination."  Above  three-fourths  of  their  lands  were  thus  taken  from  them  ; 
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and  the  portion  left  to  them  was  isolated,  so  that  they  were,  in  fact,  prisoners    c  IT  A  p. 
at  large,  for  the  time  to  come.     And  it  must  be  well  remarked,  it  was  the   — 
friendly  Creeks  who  were  thus  punished  for  the  delinquencies  of  the  Red   VusiT0 
Sticks  party,  who  were  all  but  exterminated.     Nevertheless,  it  was  expressly 
stipulated,  that  "where  any  possession  of  any  chief  or  warrior  of  the  Creek 
nation,  who  shall  have  been  friendly  to  the  United  States  during  the  war, 
and  taken  an  active  part  therein,  shall  be  within  the  territory  ceded  by  these 
articles  to  the  United  States,  every  such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  rcscrva 
tion  of  land  within  the  said  territory,  of  one  mile  square,  to  include  his  im 
provements,  as  near  the  centre  thereof  as  may  be ;  which  shall  inure  to  the 
said  chief  or  warrior,  and  his  descendants." 

The  abandonment  of  all  intercourse,  t(  commercial  or  other,"  with  every 
"  British  or  Spanish  post,  garrison,  or  town,"  except  "  by  license  from  the 
President,  or  authorized  agent  of  the  United  States;" — the  acknowledgment 
of  the  right  of  the  United  States  "  to  establish  military  posts  and  trading 
houses,  and  to  open  roads  within  the  territory  guaranteed  to  the  Creeks,"  by 
the  treaty; — the  immediate  surrender  of  all  prisoners  taken  by  the  Indians, 
and  of  all  property  taken  from  citizens  of  the  United  States,  during  the  war, 
by  them  ; — and  "  the  caption  and  surrender  of  all  the  prophets  and  instigators 
of  the  war,  whether  foreigners  or  natives,"  if  ever  they  should  be  found 
within  the  (.-reek  territory  : — were  demanded  by  subsequent  articles,  and 
conceded  by  the  vanquished  nation. 

Permanent  peace  was  eslpblished  by  another  article;  and  one,  (numbered 
seven,)  reads  thus :  "  The  Creek  nation  being  reduced  to  extreme  want,  and 
not  at  present  having  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  United  States,  from  mo 
tives  of  humanity,  will  continue  to  furnish,  gratuitously,  the  necessaries  of 
life,  until  the  crops  of  corn  can  bo  considered  competent  to  yield  the  nation  a 
supply,  and  will  establish  trading  houses  in  the  nation,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  at  such  places  as  he  shall  direct,  to 
enable  the  nation,  by  industry  and  economy,  to  procure  clothing." 

"  Such  was;  the  close  of  the  Creek  war  ;"  which  Monette,  ascribing  to  them 
the  determination  expressed  by  General  Jackson  in  one  of  his  despatches, 
calls  "a  war  of  extermination  commenced  by  them  against  the  American  set 
tlements;"  and  by  a  misrepresentation  equally  noticeable,  alleges  to  have 
been  "instigated  and  sustained  by  British  revenge;"  for  truly,  Britain  and 
her  agents  have  never  appeared  upon  the  scene  in  the  whole  of  these  trans 
actions,  except  in  the  narrative  of  some  highly  .Democratic  official  or  his 
torian,  and  there,  apparently,  as  often  to  lend  a  point  to  some  utterance  of 
common-place  patriotism,  as  from  any  heartily  entertained  suspicion  that  they 
had  to  do  with  the  affairs  spoken  of. 

And  now,  without  waiting  until  the  war  with  Britain  should  be  ended, 
"  the  people  of  Tennessee,  and  other  States  contiguous  to  the  Indian  nations, 
relieved  from  apprehension  of  savage  hostility,  began  to  advance  into  the 
Indian  country.  The  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson  had  extinguished  the  claim  of 
the  Creek  nation  to  all  the  country  south  of  Tennessee  river,  from  the  Black 
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CHAP.    Warrior  eastward  to  the  Coosa,  and  beyond  Fort  Jackson  on  the  Tallapoosa ; 
and  the  tribes  of  that  nation  had  begun"  to  retire  within  their  new  boundary ; 


to  1817.  but  the  country  south  and  west  of  the  county  of  Madison  was  in  the  posses 
sion  of  the  Chickasaw  nation,  as  far  south  and  west  as  the  Choctaw  boundary  ; 
yet  before  the  close  of  1815  the  white  population  was  gradually  advancing 
and  forming  settlements  west  of  Madison  county,  and  south  of  the  Tennessee 
river,  within  the  Chickasaw  territory. 

"  At  the  same  time,  population  was  crowding  into  the  country  north  of  the 
Tennessee  river,  eastward  and  westward  from  Madison  county ;  *  *  and 
the  country  within  twenty  miles  of  the  southern  limit  of  Madison  county  was 
likewise  receiving  its  advanced  pioneer  settlements."  "  Before  the  close  of 
the  year  1816,  all  this  portion  of  country,  north  and  south  of  the  Tennessee 
river,  was  fairly  in  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the  white  population.  Nor 
was  this  the  limit  of  emigration ;  hundreds  were  advancing  down  the  Tom- 
bigby  to  the  settlements  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  river,  near  Washington 
county ;  others  advanced  westwards  upon  the  head-waters  of  the  Tombigbv, 
coasting  the  fertile  arid  virgin  lands,  still  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Chickasaws. 
The  advanced  pioneers  from  Tennessee,  who  had  explored  the  country  upon 
the  sources  of  the  Tombigby  and  the  Black  Warrior,  c  considered  it  the  land 
of  promise,  and  they  impatiently  awaited  the  completion  of  the  surveys  by  the 
United  States;  when  they  were  ready  to  cover  it  with  their  tens  of  thousands.' ': 

"  But  the  advance  of  the  whites,"  continues  Monette,  whose  relation  of 
these  events,  much  abridged,  and  compared  with  other  sources  of  information, 
we  have  judged  the  best  adapted  for  our  pages, — "the  advance  of  the  whites 
was  premature.  The  Indian  tribes  had  not  yet  abandoned  the  country.  The 
boundary  line,  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  had  not  been  estab 
lished  ;  and  the  Indians,  reluctant  to  yield  up  so  large  a  portion  of  their  terri 
tory,  under  the  promptings  of  British  emissaries  from  Florida,  [of  which  we 
shall  say  more  in  another  place,  it  being  enough  now  to  remind  our  readers 
that  it  was  after  the  peace  of  1815,]  refused  to  abandon  the  country,  or  to 
permit  the  line  to  be  established.  Influenced  by  these  emissaries  and  agents, 
[whose  very  existence  is  at  present  problematical  to  us,]  they  denied  the  obliga 
tion  of  the  treaty,  because  its  terms  were  dictated  by  the  victorious  general,  and 
were  disapproved  by  a  fraction  of  the  Creek  nation.  They  asserted  their  un 
impaired  title  to  the  country,  and  forbade  the  advance  of  the  white  popula 
tion.  '  The  Big  Warrior  declared  he  was  deceived  in  the  extent  of  the 
country  to  be  ceded  by  the  treaty ;  and  that  the  restriction  of  the  Creek 
nation  to  the  limits  of  the  treaty  line  would  lead  to  the  inevitable  destruction 
of  his  nation,  as  it  would  leave  their  country  too  limited  for  a  subsistence  by 
hunting,  and  that  they  might  as  well  die  by  the  sword  as  by  famine.' 

"  Before  the  16th  of  October,  the  Creek  Indians  had  recommenced  hos 
tilities  upon  the  frontiers  of  Georgia,  and  had  broken  up  all  the  military 
cantonments  on  the  line  from  Fort  Jackson  eastward  to  Fort  Mitchell,  on  the 
Chattahoochy.  The  pioneer  settlers  were  compelled  to  retire  from  the  ex 
posed  situations,  and  seek  safety  in  the  older  settlements."  How  the  Presi-  j 
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dent  emitted  a  Proclamation  against  unlawful  settlers;   how  "  the  Federal    CHAP. 
government  omitted  no  efforts  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  the  contested  - 
boundary;"  and  how  excited  Democracy  beheld  (by  that  species  of  "  second  ^t^i™? 
sight,"  common  in  such  cases)  "  the  humane  policy  of  the  government,"  de 
feated  by  the  intrigues  of  British  and  Spanish  emissaries,  which  had  no  exist 
ence,  except  in  its  own  disordered  imagination ;    all  this  we  must  leave  to 
our  readers  to  picture  to  themselves.     It  will  be  enough  if  we  have  thus  inti 
mated  the  probability  of  another  war  with  the  Creeks,  arising  out  of  the  same 
pressure  of  the  aggressive   and   conquering  white  men   upon  them,  as   the 
former  war  arose,  but  inflamed  by  the  remembrance  of  their  losses  at  Talla- 
dcga,  Emuckfau,  and  Tohopeka,  and  of  a  treaty  which  made  the  innocent 
bear  the  punishment  that  the  guilty  alone  had  merited. 

"  The  advanced  population  in  all  the  new  settlements,  and  especially  those 
upon  the  head-waters  of  the  Tombigby  and  Black  Warrior,  was  encroaching 
upon  the  contiguous  territories  of  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Cherokee 
nations,  which  were  in  friendly  alliance  with  the  United  States:"  as,  in  fact, 
Monette,  whom  we  quote,  had  already  intimated.  "  To  facilitate  the  advance 
of  these  settlements,"  he  proceeds,  as  if  unconscious  that  in  this  lay  the  whole 
ground  of  Indian  rebellions  and  wars,  "  the  Federal  government  took  imme 
diate  measures  to  obtain  a  formal  relinquishment  of  the  claims  of  the  three 
conterminous  nations.  For  this  purpose,  commissioners  were  appointed  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  who,  during  the  autumn  of  the  year,  concluded 
three  several  treaties  for  the  cession  of  all  the  territory,  from  the  head-waters 
of  the  Coosa  westward  to  the  Tombigby  at  Cotton-gin-Port,  and  to  a  line 
running  thence  direct  to  the  mouth  of  Caney  Creek,  on  the  Tennessee  river." 

So  says  Monette.  But  there  were  two  treaties  with  the  Cherokees  con 
cluded  in  the  spring  of  1816,  being  signed  on  the  22nd  of  March ; — the  one 
ceding  a  certain  tract  near  the  Chattuga  river,  to  "  their  brothers  of  South 
Carolina,"  for  the  consideration  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  within 
ninety  days  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  President  and  the  Senate  ; 
— and  the  other  defining  a  particular  portion  of  the  boundary  line  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  that  nation  ;  and  consenting  "  to  indemnify  the  individuals 
of  the  Cherokee  nation,  for  losses  sustained  by  them  in  consequence  of  the 
march  of  the  militia,  and  other  troops  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
through  that  nation,"  to  the  amount  of  thirty-five  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars. 

Of  the  treaties  in  the  autumn,  that  with  the  Cherokees  bears  date,  the  14th 
of  September, — that  with  the  Chickasaws,  the  20th  of  the  same  month  ;— 
and  that  with  the  Choctaws  was  concluded  on  October  the  24th.  The 
"  consideration,"  stipulated  in  the  first  treaty,  was  an  annuity  of  six  thousand 
dollars  for  ten  years,  and  five  thousand  dollars  "  to  be  paid  in  sixty  days  after 
the  ratification."  By  the  second  treaty,  twelve  thousand  dollars  per  annum  f 
for  ten  years,  and  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in  sixty  days'  time  after 
the  ratification,  was  promised  to  the  Chickasaws  ;  and  many  special  marks  of 
favour  were  further  conferred  on  the  tribe.  And  to  the  Choctaws,  the  com- 
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c HA  p.  missioner  engaged,  that  six  thousand  dollars  should  be  paid  annually  for 
twenty  years,  and  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise,  "  immediately 
t"  i8i7.  on  signing  the  present  treaty." 

"  Immediately  after  these  treaties,"  continues  our  guide,  "  the  white  popu 
lation  pressed  forward  with  great  rapidity  from  the  Tennessee  valley  into  the 
fertile  and  beautiful  plains,  comprised  within  the  limits  defined  "  by  them. 
"  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1816,  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory  had  increased  to  more  than  seventy-five  thousand  persons  ; — in 
cluding  slaves"  he  adds ;  but  he  must  have  committed  some  mistake  in  this 
statement ;  for  slaves  are  not  persons,  but  things  ;  and  may  not  be  included 
in  the  "  white  population  ; " — and  it  is  the  characteristic  dogma  of  the 
Abolitionist  heresy,  (against  which,  in  some  States,  the  venerable  statute  of 
the  Old  Country,  de  h&reticis  comburendis,  is  still,  by  the  popular  courts, 
held  to  be  in  force,)  that  slaves  are  susceptible  of  civilization.  In  a  subse 
quent  Book  we  shall  tell  of  the  erection  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  which 
followed  hard  upon  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population. 

Another  incident  remains  to  be  mentioned,  although  the  events  out  of 
which  it  sprang  will  form  part  of  our  story  of  the  war.  Upon  the  river 
Appalachicola,  twenty-five  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  province  of  Florida, 
a  fort  (which  Monette  describes  as  a  "  stronghold  ")  had  been  constructed  by 
a  British  Colonel  Nichols,  or  under  his  directions,  by  one  Captain  Wood 
bine.  Thither,  the  whole  time  of  the  war,  fugitive  slaves  resorted,  and  re 
ceived  protection,  and  there  also  many  Indians,  who  had  been  in  arms  against 
the  United  States,  or  who  preferred  the  protection  of  the  authorities  in 
Florida  to  that  of  the  officials  of  the  United  States,  took  shelter.  But  at  the 
return  of  peace,  the  British  relinquished  it,  and  the  refugees  retained  it  in 
their  possession. 

Georgia  had  considered  itself  not  a  little  aggrieved  by  the  conversion  of  its 
stray  "  chattels  "  into  armed  freemen ;  for  instead  of  restoring  the  fugitives 
to  their  owners  in  Georgia,  the  British  commander  had  entertained  them  as 
he  would  have  done  by  any  other  deserters.  Proximity  to  the  American 
frontier  naturally  induced  the  habit  of  retributory  depredation,  and  if  it  did 
not,  Southern  Democracy,  which  already  regarded  the  whole  of  Florida  as  its 
own,  and  considered  the  present  possessors  as  unlawfully  keeping  that  terri 
tory  froni  it, — looked  with  more  eager  eyes  towards  the  fort  on  the  Appala 
chicola,  "  and  military  posts  were  established  on  the  Chattahoochy,  for  the 
protection  of  the  Georgia  frontier." 

How  precisely  the  tactics  of  aggression  are  the  same  for  every  species  of 
state  !  These  hundred  or  more  runaway  negroes,  "  and  a  few  Indians,"  must 
have  been  terribly  menacing  to  the  said  frontier,  that  it  should  be  so  guarded 
for  their  sake !  But  if  not,  some  quarrel  could  easily  be  made,  and  the  auda 
cious  fugitives  made  to  smart  for  their  evasion  from  the  land  of  liberty. 

Amongst  the  posts  erected  for  one  or  the  other  purpose,  was  Camp  Craw 
ford,  "just  above  the  Florida  line.  The  supplies  for  this  post,"  says  Mo 
nette,  "  were  received  by  way  of  the  river  through  the  Spanish  province,  and 
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by  passing  under  the  guns  of  the  negro  fort,  which  commanded  the  river."    CHAP. 

"  The  guns  of  the  negro  fort,"  whose  grim  muzzles  showed  themselves  at  the  

embrasures  to  all  shipmasters  and  others,  passing  up  or  down  the  river,  and 
of  course  to  those  who  had  charge  of  supplies  for  Camp  Crawford ;  but  not 
more  grimly, — these  guns  were  in  part  at  least  of  British  manufacture ;  and 
they,  with  all  the  stores  of  the  fort,  had  been  left,  according  to  treaty,  by 
Nichols,  or  Woodbine,  or  whoever  was  the  commander  at  the  time ;  and  so 
had  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  hundred  or  more  negroes  and  the  few 
Indians  who  were  with  them.  To  the  Americans  they  could  not  have  been 
given  up,  and  had  they  been  carried  off,  the  Americans  might  reasonably 
have  complained  of  the  violation  of  the  treaty.  Can  it  be  that  we  have  here 
the  germ  of  those  stories,  so  confidently  related  by  subsequent  historians,  of 
the  supplying  of  the  revolted  Indians  with  arms  and  ammunition  (which,  re 
markably  enough,  were  not  employed  in  the  Creek  war)  by  the  British  ? 

The  narratives  of  credible  and  respectable  writers  differ  very  widely,  but 
we  have  a  clue  to  the  genuine  facts.  Monette,  as  well  as  the  others,  calls 
this  affair  the  "  prelude  to  the  Seminole  war  ; "  but  in  another  part  of  his 
work,  he  gives  us  as  the  "  Origin  of  the  Seminole  war,"  a  statement  in  itself 
most  probable  and  natural,  which  we  have  already  excerpted.  We  shall, 
therefore,  whilst  we  avail  ourselves  of  his  fuller  outlines,  not  transfer  his 
colouring  to  our  page.  By  this  means,  even  such  as  are  still  labouring  under 
that  delusion,  which  was  one  of  the  products  of  the  first  French  Revolution, 
and  was  imported  by  the  Gallomen  of  the  times  next  after  the  war  of  Inde 
pendence, — that  Great  Britain  had  so  much  money,  and  so  little  wit,  as  to 
be  continually  engaged  in  intrigues  for  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the 
nations  she  was  in  alliance  with; — even  they  who  believe  this  putid  absurd 
ity,  may  read  in  our  tale  only  a  plain,  unvarnished  record  of  facts. 

In  the  middle  of  August,  1816,  Major  M'Intosh,  the  chief  of  the  friendly 
Creeks,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  warriors,  and  two  other  de 
tachments  of  Indians,  set  out  for  the  surprise  of  this  fort.  At  the  same  time, 
Lieutenant  Loomis,  with  two  transports  laden  with  provisions,  stores,  and 
ordnance,  convoyed  by  two  gun-boats,  began  the  ascent  of  the  river ;  and 
Colonel  Clinch,  of  Camp  Crawford/  descended  it,  with  a  detachment  of  two 
companies,  (comprising  a  hundred  and  sixteen  picked  men,)  Captain  Zachary 
Taylor  being  in  command  of  one  of  them. 

"  The  instructions  to  Colonel  Clinch  required  him,  in  case  of  opposition  to 
the  ascent  of  the  vessels  by  the  fort,  to  reduce  it  by  military  force."  Loomis 
next  informed  him  that  "  a  watering  party,  near  the  mouth  of  the  rtccr,  had 
been  attacked  by  a  detachment  of  negroes;"  Clinch  therefore,  without  as 
certaining  whether  this  attack  proceeded  from  the  fort,  determined  at  once 
to  storm  it.  The  Indians  were  employed  first,  and  G argon,  the  negro  com 
mander  of  the  fort,  hoisted  the  English  jack  when  summoned  by  them  to 
surrender.  About  a  week  afterwards,  the  gun-boats  having  reached  the  fort, 
he  erected  a  battery,  and  attacked  it  in  earnest.  The  fifth  round  ended  the 
siege  ;  for  a  red-hot  shot  from  one  of  the  gun-boats  reached  the  magazine,  and 

4x2 
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CHAP,  the  fort  was  blown  up.  Negroes,  Indians,  women,  and  children,  were  in- 
-  volved  in  one  frightful  death ;  not  a  sixth  of  the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the 
ioi8i7.  fort  (numbered  at  about  four  hundred,  by  some  authorities,)  escaped.  The 
negro  Gar9On,  and  a  Choctaw  chief,  ominously  named  Red  Sticks,  were  taken 
prisoners,  and,  as  Hihlreth  avers,  "  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  nominally  by 
the  Indian  allies."  The  quantity  of  powder  destroyed  could  not  be  known., 
and  seems  to  be  exaggerated ;  as  is  the  story  that  Woodbine  had  escaped  the 
night  before.  Next  day  it  was  said  that  a  body  of  hostile  Seminoles  ap 
proached  the  victors ;  but  did  not  attack  them.  It  was  an  invasion  of  their 
territory,  and  an  attack  upon  Spain  also,  in  reality.  Clinch  returned  with 
all  the  negroes  who  did  not  perish,  having  seized  them  all  as  fugitives.  In 
the  following  December,  General  Gaines  made  a  foray  into,  lands  of  the 
Seminoles,  in  Florida,  and  found,  we  are  assured  by  Monette,  a  British 
uniform  of  scarlet  cloth  in  the  wigwam  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  and  a  testimonial 
in  the  pocket,  in  which  he  was  called  a  "  faithful  British  subject."  Whence 
the  usual  inference  is  drawn,  although  it  would  have  been  just  as  surely 
deduced,  had  no  such  things  been  lighted  upon. 

And  this  was,  in  fact,  the  outbreak  of  the  Seminole  war ;  in  which  the 
United  States  appear,  upon  Monette's  own  showing,  to  have  been,  unques 
tionably,  the  aggressors. 

Lamenting  and  reprobating,  as  we  needs  must,  such  sanguinary  dealings 
with  the  uncivilized  races,  as  many  of  the  last  paragraphs  have  related,  we 
should  not  faithfully  discharge  our  office,  if  we  did  not  here  recall  that  view 
of  the  entire  question,  of  the  relations  of  the  civilized  race  with  the  uncivil 
ized  races  in  America,  to  which  we  gave  expression  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Ethnology  of  the  United  States.  After  speaking  of  the  rapid  disappearance 
of  these  nations  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  then  said ; — "  This,  which  is 
the  universal  doom  of  such,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  cause  for  senti 
mental  sorrow.  The  worth  of  a  nation  alone  entitles  it,  or  can  enable  it,  as  a 
nation  to  continue  in  existence.  These  have  had  none, — not  even  a  history. 
They  could  teach  nothing  to  their  kind ;  they  have  failed  to  learn  any  thing 
from  them,  (although  the  entire  blame  of  this  may  not  be  attributed  to  them 
alone,)  except  arts  of  destruction  and  debauch." 

Not  in  America  alone  shall  we  find  results  of  this  kind,  following  the 
juxtaposition  of  a  civilized  nation  to  an  uncivilized  one ;  and  it  is  hence  we 
conclude  that  the  disappearance  of  the  latter,  by  being  merged  in  or  de 
stroyed  by  the  former,  is  the  consequence  of  one  of  those  great  laws,  by 
which  the  Ruler  of  all  evermore  carries  on  the  human  race  towards  that 
splendid  but  remote  ideal,  which  our  own  intuitions,  the  whole  course  of 
history,  and  (most  of  all)  His  own  manifest  Revelation,  indicate  as  the  goal 
of  the  incessant  progress  of  Man.  But,  for  all  our  faith  in  this  conclusion, 
we  are  conscious  of  a  feeling  bordering  upon  awe,  when  we  contemplate 
events  like  those  we  have  again  and  again  related  in  the  chapters  devoted  to 
the  story  of  the  inland  regions  of  the  United  States.  The  singleness  of  heart 
with  which  the  backwoodsmen  of  America  have  assumed  and  discharged  the 
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duty  of  sweeping  before   them  the  hapless  children  of  the  primaeval  woods    CHAP. 
and  plains  of  the  Western  continent,  shows  itself  in  these  narrations  in  a  form  - 
which  transcends  that  of  the  working  of  instinct,  and  mounts  well-nigh  to  that    to  m?. J 
of  inspiration.     And  perhaps  it  is  well  for  us  that  such  a  task  should  be  per 
formed  in  so  unpityingj  so  complete  a  manner.     We  acquiesce  in  silence  to 
proceedings  which  bear  the  stamp  of  necessity,  and  remind  us  of  the  POWER 
whose  behests  are  always  in  that  manner  obeyed.     And  we  are  thankful  that 
the  mission  appointed  to  ourselves  does  not  assimilate  us  to  the  earthquake, 
the  pestilence,  or  any  other  of  the  destroying  agencies  employed  here  ;  nor 
require  us  to  be  the  blind,  unsympathizing  instruments  of  accomplishing  the 
will  of  God. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  concerning  the  group  of  States  now  under  consider 
ation,  which  have  occurred  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  present  Book,  many 
will  be  found  in  the  chapters  containing  an  account  of  the  second  war ;  which, 
having  more  than  a  local  interest,  may  fitly  be  classed  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Union  at  large.  Some  there  are,  however,  which,  though  connected  with 
matters  of  general  import,  are  more  particularly  of  concern  to  individual 
states,  cities,  &c. ;  and  of  these  we  shall  offer  our  readers  a  selection  now. 
The  war  being  the  most  momentous  transaction  of  the  time,  they  will  all  be 
found  more  or  less  closely  associated  with  it.  And  we  may  add,  that  beyond 
the  import  of  them  as  events  in  the  history  of  the  Southern  States,  they  are 
valuable  as  signs  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  men  and  society  in  this  part 
of  the  Union. 

Of  the  "  sacred  right  of  insurrection," — that  famous  dogma  of  the  first 
French  Revolution, —  History  has  heard  and  also  said  sufficient,  both  in 
vindication  and  in  reprobation.  Anglo-Saxon  America,  notwithstanding  its 
leaning  to  the  French  through  their  desperate  and  spasmodic  throes,  did  not 
adopt  that  invention  (or  discovery,  call  it  which  you  will,)  of  their  sedulous 
pupils.  But  instead,  it  improved  upon  the  riot  of  the  old  Fatherland,  and 
has  made  itself  equally  famous  by  its  "  Lynch  law,"  as  it  is  by  its  love  of 
liberty,  its  negro  slavery,  its  rapid  increase  in  population,  and  those  other 
cognate  marvels  of  the  New  World.  We  cannot  give  to  the  United  States 
the  credit  of  having  originated  the  mob,  with  its  terribly  rough  and  ready 
appliances  for  enforcing  and  giving  utterance  to  its  convictions  ;  but,  un 
doubtedly,  the  mobs  of  the  United  States  are  so  far  beyond  those  of  Great 
Britain  in  all  that  constitutes  them  mobs,  (the  "  Church  and  King  mobs," 
and  those  of  the  Gordon  riots,  always  excepted,)  that  the  historian  may  re 
gard  them  as  phenomena  of  a  peculiar  kind,  without  any  great  damage  to  the 
consistency  and  propriety  of  his  narrative. 

We  offer  these  general  remarks,  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  say,  because 
"  Lynch  law  "  has  been  so  extensively  adopted  by  the  Southern  or  Slave 
States,  as  to  throw  quite  into  obscurity  the  claims  of  the  West,  the  Backwoods, 
to  be  its  native  home  and  favoured  haunt.  How  the  saddest  result  of  the  su 
premacy  of  the  Democratic  or  Jeffersonian-Republican  party,  the  despotism 
of  the  majority,  is  exhibited  and  confirmed  by  these  displays  of  violence,  the 
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CHAP,  narratives  will  of  themselves  sufficiently  show.  Something  of  the  height  to 
-  which  party  feeling  respecting  the  war  rose,  we  have  already  seen ;  the  fol- 
lowing  account  of  the  outrages  committed  at  Baltimore  by  a  mob  of  the 
Democratic,  or  war  party,  will  exhibit  that  spirit  in  a  new  light. 

There  was  established  at  Baltimore  a  newspaper  called  "  the  Federal 
.Republican,"  the  chief  editor  of  which,  Hanson  by  name,  one  of  the  family 
not  inconspicuous  in  the  revolutionary  times,  upheld  with  zeal  and  ability 
the  political  views  of  the  old  Federalists,  at  this  time  better  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Essex  Junto.  Having  all  along  opposed  the  war,  Hanson  ac 
companied  the  publication  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  remarks  of  such  a 
kind  as  we  can  imagine ;  and  declared  that  he  purposed  still  to  speak  as  he 
had  done  respecting  the  unhappy  feud,  which,  as  he  held,  the  opposite  party 
were  the  real  authors  of.  This  appeared  on  Saturday,  the  20th  of  June ; — 
on  Monday,  in  the  evening,  a  numerous  mob  attacked  the  office  of  the  news 
paper,  and,  unopposed  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  without  any  thing 
deserving  so  much  as  the  name  of  a  protest  against  the  violence, — completely 
destroyed  the  building,  presses,  types,  and  all  other  printing  materials.  One 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  establishment  was  pursued  by  the  mob  from  house 
to  house,  with  atrocious  threats  against  his  life ;  but  he  happily  escaped. 
Hanson  himself  was  not  a  resident  in  Baltimore,  or  we  can  imagine  what 
would  have  been  attempted  against  him. 

This  mob  would  have  been  an  exception  to  all  others  of  America,  as  the 
Porteous  mob  is  said  to  be  to  those  of  Britain,  if  it  had  remained  contented 
with  the  execution  of  this  plebiscite  against  the  Federalist  editor.  Assem 
bling  on  the  following  evening,  it  proceeded,  after  attacking  the  house  of 
another  Federalist,  (real  or  suspected,)  to  plunder  certain  vessels  lying  in  the 
harbour,  ready  for  sea,  under  the  pretence  that  the  ships,  or  their  owners, 
their  commanders,  or  their  cargo,  were  guilty  of  Anglicism.  And  then,  with 
the  genuine  instinct  of  the  South,  it  burnt  down  the  house  of  a  free  man  of 
colour, — proved  guilty  of  the  same  form  of  treason  to  American  Democracy, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  this  multitudinous  jury  of  Judge  Lynch,  by  these  two 
incontrovertible  facts, — he  was  a  negro,  and  he  was  not  a  slave  !  The  ap 
pearance  of  a  troop  of  citizen  cavalry,  called  out  thus  late  to  preserve  order, 
prevented  the  destruction  of  a  negro  church,  to  which  the  rioters  were  just 
directing  their  steps :  and  so,  for  the  present,  the  affair  ended. 

Georgetown,  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  gave  shelter  to  the  fugitive  editor 
of  "the  Federal  Republican;"  and  there  he  continued  to  print,  and  thence 
to  issue  his  newspaper  ;  until,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  (if  possible) 
its  re-establishment  in  Baltimore,  but  principally  that  he  might  more  em 
phatically  protest  against  that  violent  infringement  of  his  liberty, — both  per 
sonal  and  political, — he  obtained  the  use  of  a  house  as  a  place  of  publication 
there ;  but  still  printing  the  journal  at  Georgetown. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  constituted  guardians  of  order,  and  protectors 
of  the  liberties  of  the  citizens,  either  because  they  were  overawed  by  the  mob, 
or  because  they  shared  their  madness,  would  not  defend  him ;  Hanson  con- 
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verted  his  house  into  a  fortress,  and  prepared  for  a  siege  in  the  same  manner    CHAP. 

as  we  have  seen  the  holders  of  many  a  blockhouse  in  the  forest  wilderness  of 

the  remote  West  preparing,  when  the  scouts  had  discovered  that  there  were  A 
Indians  near.  He  was  assisted  by  Generals  Henry  Lee  and  Lingan,  the  former 
not  an  undistinguished  person  in  the  country,  for  he  had  been  governor  of 
Virginia ;  and  of  unimpeachable  patriotism,  for  he  had  fought  bravely  against 
the  British  in  the  revolutionary  war.  Lingan  had  fought  in  the  same  war  ; 
and  Lee  has  for  us  the  additional  recommendation  of  having  been  a  close 
friend  of  Washington.  They,  with  others,  joined  Hanson,  resolved  to  defend 
his  house  to  the  last,  if  it  should  be  assaulted ;  and  we  can  only  regret  that, 
since  such  was  their  temper,  a,nd  such  the  circumstances  of  peril  they  were 
placed  in,  the  house  was  not  surrounded  by  a  sufficient  stockade,  as  well  as 
occupied  by  gallant  men. 

It  was  the  27th  of  July,  and  in  the  evening  the  mob  appeared  before  the 
office  of  Hanson's  paper,  and,  as  it  seems,  without  parley,  commenced  an 
attack  upon  it  with  stones.  Disregarding  a  warning  from  the  garrison  to 
depart,  the  besiegers  continued,  until  they  had  forced  open  the  door,  when 
they  were  fired  upon,  and  one  of  their  number  fell  dead,  many  others  being 
badly  wounded,  of  whom  one  died  afterwards.  Beaten  back  thus,  the  mob 
sent  for  a  cannon ;  and  meanwhile,  the  city  authorities,  with  undoubted  civic 
bravery  and  despatch,  besides  those  less  venerable  qualities  before  alluded  to. 
had  sent  out  a  troop  of  the  mounted  militia,  to  make  a  show,  at  least,  of  act 
ing  in  the  name  of  the  law.  The  commander  of  this  rather  questionable 
force  did,  by  his  persuasive  oratory,  prevail  upon  the  rioters  not  to  use  their 
gun;  but  instead  of  dispersing  them,  they  exhorted  the  beleaguered  editor 
and  his  little  band  to  surrender  themselves,  and  be  conducted  to  the  prison, 
as  a  place  of  refuge  and  safety.  They,  receiving  the  assurance  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  city  that  they  should  be  protected,  and  being,  moreover, 
both  wearied  and  wounded  by  the  assault,  unwisely  yielded  to  the  summons. 

We  pass  by  the  insults  and  menaces  they  had  to  endure,  as  they  were 
marched  to  the  gaol,  between  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers,  as  if  they  had  been 
the  criminal  actors  in  the  affair,  and  not  the  sufferers.  We  pass  over  the 
sack  of  the  house.  Those  minor  incidents  scarcely  require  specification.  We 
hasten  to  the  first  part  of  the  catastrophe. 

On  the  following  night,  July  the  28th,  the  city  authorities  and  forces 
having  (either  through  cowardice,  or  by  connivance)  left  the  gaol  without 
any  additional  means  of  defence,  which  circumstances  imperatively  demanded  ; 
the  mob  reassembled,  and  being  admitted  into  the  prison  by  one  of  the 
gaolers,  they  fell  upon  the  prisoners.  Some  of  them  adroitly  escaped  by 
mixing  in  the  crowd  of  assailants,  which  the  darkness  and  confusion  enabled 
them  to  do ;  two  were  secreted  by  a  person  confined  there  for  some  real 
crime,  the  rest,  some  ten  in  number,  beaten  down  by  bludgeons,  and  exposed 
to  every  conceivable  outrage,  were  hurled  down  the  steps  forming  the 
entrance  to  the  prison,  into  a  heap,  for  dead. 

There,  for  some  hours,  they  were  made  cruel  sport  of  by  the  infuriated 
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<:  H  A  P.   multitude.     General  Lingan  died  of  the  tortures  he  endured ;  Lee  was  lamed 

IV 

-  for  life ;  and  (to  sum  up  in  one  pregnant  fact  the  whole  of  this  disgusting 
'to  i8i7.  and  horrible  recital)  the  others  were  rescued  only  by  the  proposal  made  by 
the  medical  officer  of  the  prison, — who  could  devise  no  other  means  for  saving 
them, — that  the  corpses  (for  such  they  seemed)  would  make  admirable  "  Tory 
skeletons;"  and  so  he  had  them  brought  within  the  walls  of  the  gaol  again. 
Another  of  the  band  of  prisoners,  whilst  this  infamous  atrocity  was  proceed 
ing,  had  been  literally  tarred  and  feathered ;  the  mob  even  setting  fire  to  the 
inflammable  materials  they  had  half  smothered  him  with. 

It  was  not  until  all  this  had  been  done  that  the  magistrates  made  their  ap 
pearance  on  the  scene, — and  then  it  was,  at  first,  to  join  the  mob  in  requiring 
the  postmaster  of  the  city  to  violate  the  trust  he  was  sworn  to  execute,  and 
give  up  the  copies  of  "  the  Federal  Republican  "  then  in  his  possession  !  We 
Avould  gladly  have  recorded  that  brave  man's  name ;  his  faithfulness  to  his 
duty  so  far  shamed  the  mayor,  that  he  ordered  the  military  to  charge  the 
rioters,  who  did  not  wait  for  the  execution  of  that  command. 

Hanson  and  his  friends,  who  had  been  preserved  from  perishing  by  the 
ready  wit  of  the  physician  of  the  gaol,  as  we  related,  after  being  revived  and 
having  their  wounds  dressed,  were  smuggled  out  of  the  prison  in  various 
ways,  and  concealed  in  the  hospital  and  other  places.  Whilst  the  council  of 
the  city,  after  what  they  called  an  investigation  of  the  matter,  attributed  to 
Hanson  and  his  friends  the  entire  guilt  of  this  abominable  violation  of  the 
peace,  and  charged  them  with  conspiring  to  defy  "  the  Democratic  sentiment 
of  Baltimore!" 

In  the  trials  which  ensued, — for  the  ringleaders  were  pro  forma  arrested  and 
brought  to  trial, — not  only  did  the  jury  acquit  the  scoundrel  assassins,  but  one 
of  their  counsel,  unreproved,  expressed  his  regret  that  every  one  of  the 
defenders  of  the  newspaper  office  had  not  been  put  to  death.  Hanson  also 
was  tried  and  acquitted, — but  it  was  deemed  a  remarkable  thing  that  he 
escaped  condemnation  as  a  murderer,  because  in  resisting  the  murderous  as 
saults  of  a  mob,  he  or  his  friends  had  in  self-defence  committed  homicide. 

Three  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  followed  the  mangled  remains  of 
the  brave  General  Lingan  to  the  grave  in  Georgetown.  This,  and  public 
meetings,  for  the  most  part  in  Maryland,  were  the  chief  public  expression  of 
disapproval  of  the  Baltimore  infamies.  Throughout  the  Union,  the  Demo 
cratic  journals,  tacitly  or  explicitly,  commended  the  assassins.  And  we  have 
not  heard  that  either  Jefferson,  or  Madison,  or  any  other  Democratic  chief 
tain,  whose  name  was  invoked  by  them,  as  they  tortured  their  victims  with 
less  mercy  than  Indians  would  have  shown,  repudiated  the  scandalous  asso 
ciation  with  the  deed  of  cowardice  and  blood.  In  one  or  two  places  an 
imitation  of  the  thing  was  even  attempted. 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  recall  the  observation  we  made  a  few  pages 
back,  to  the  effect  that  the  Americans  had  avoided  the  unhappy  example 
which  France  had  given  of  the  conduct  of  tmcutes.  We  will  not  do  so,  but 
we  are  constrained  to  limit  it.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  did  imitate  the 
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brutal  horrors  of  the  massacres  perpetrated  by  the  Septenibriseurs.     Happily,    CHAP. 
they  did  not  go  to  the  full  length  of  the  Parisian  butchers  ;  but,  on  the  other  - 
hand,  what  they  did  was  done  under  the  excitement  of  no  more  flagrant  pro-    toisi;. 
vocation  than  a  newspaper  article,  criticising,  in  a  manner  that  in   Europe 
none   but   absolute    monarchs    prohibit,  the   measures   of   the   government; 
whilst  that  slaughter  in  France  was  the  result  of  frenzied  terror  at  the  inva 
sion  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  aristocrats. 

Yet,  again, — although  the  dominant  party,  and  its  chiefs  in  particular,  left 
it  to  be  supposed  that  they  did  not  disapprove  this  dastard  bloodshedding, — 
enough  was  said  by  those  who  stood  out  against  that  party,  to  vindicate  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  from  the  ignominy  of  a  deed,  whose  actors  all  Saxondom 
disowns  ;  and  to  draw  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  chiefly  Teu 
tonic  population  of  the  United  States  and  the  more  than  half  Celtic  people  of 
Gaul.  How  much  of  this  guilt  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  habits  of  thought 
and  feeling  inspired  by  the  "  institution  "  of  slavery,  we  can  in  part  even 
now  discern,  and  as  we  proceed  with  our  tale  it  will  become  more  plain,  that 
as  a  fosterer  of  all  the  ferocious  passions, — those  which  are  wholly  incompati 
ble  with  the  existence  of  society  in  any  but  its  very  rudest  form, — the  allow 
ance  of  slavery  is  to  the  slaveholders  a  far  worse  evil,  than  thraldom  itself  is 
to  its  miserable  prey.  Right  gladly  do  we  turn  to  other  scenes. 

Let  us  take  the  following,  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Demo 
cratic  States  supported  the  measures  of  the  Administration.  The  particular 
measure  referred  to,  is  the  Bill  for  the  increase  of  the  army,  of  which 
Henry  Clay  had  appeared  as  the  principal  and  most  effective  champion  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  had  carried  it  by  a  large  majority. 

"  The  action  of  Congress,"  says  the  anonymous  biographer  of  the  Repre 
sentative  from  Kentucky,  "  met  the  cordial  approval  of  nearly  all  the  State 
legislatures  ;  and  at  an  early  day,  Kentucky  arrayed  herself  by  the  side  of 
those  who  pledged  their  whole  resources,  in  aid  of  the  general  government, 
in  opposition  to  the  unjust  oppression  of  Great  Britain.  This  course  is  the 
more  honourable  to  her  stern  and  high  patriotism,  from  the  fact,  that,  being 
an  inland  State,  she  suffered  no  direct  and  immediate  injury  from  the  aggres 
sions  upon  our  commerce,  and  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  which  were 
the  most  serious  causes  of  complaint  against  the  British  government." 

Our  biographer  has  omitted  to  notice  that  this  fact,  viewed  in  the  light  we 
have  endeavoured  to  throw  upon  the  domestic  politics  of  the  Union,  further 
shows,  that  this  was  merely  partisan  support  given  to  a  party  measure  ;  for 
the  States  which  did  suffer  "  direct  and  immediate  injury  from  the  aggres 
sions  upon  their  commerce,  and  the  impressment  of  their  seamen,"  were  op 
posed  to  the  war,  finding  the  "  stern  and  high  patriotism"  of  the  inland 
States  rather  more  injurious  to  their  interests,  than  "the  unjust  oppression 
of  Great  Britain." 

This  writer  continues: — "On  the  16th  of  December,  [1811,]  a  series  of 
resolutions  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  [of  Kentucky],  presenting,  in  a 
rapid  sketch,  a  view  of  the  wrongs  we  had  sustained,  declaring,  that  '  should 
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CHAP,    we  tamely  submit,  the  world  ouglit  to  despise  us, — we  should  despise  our- 

-  selves, — England  herself  would  despise  us  ;'  and  that  '  when  she  should  learn 

'to  i'si7.    to  respect  our  rights,  we  should  hasten  to  forget  her  injuries  ;'  and  resolving, 

that  (  as  war  seems  probable,  so  far  as  we  have  any  existing  evidence  of  a 

sense  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  the  State  of 

Kentucky,  to  the  last  mite  of  her  strength  and  resources,  will  contribute  them 

to  maintain  the  contest,  and  support  the  rights  of  their  country,  against  such 

lawless  violations  ;    and  that  the   citizens  of  Kentucky  are  prepared  to  take 

the  field  when  called  on.": 

We  cannot  pretend  that  we  clearly  perceive  the  logic  of  this  resolution ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  does  breathe  the  logic  of  party  passion,  for 
the  following  eulogy  is  pronounced  upon  the  whole  series  ; — "  Thus  nobly 
was  Mr.  Clay  sustained  in  the  decided  stand  he  had  taken,  by  the  legislature 
of  his  own  confiding  State."  It  is  fitting,  also,  that  we  note  how  this  burst  of 
"  patriotism,"  on  the  part  of  inland  Kentucky, — occasioned,  as  it  was,  by  in 
juries  inflicted  upon  the  commerce  of  New  England,  which  resisted  and 
withstood  the  realization  of  that  kind  of  love  of  country, — shows  that  the 
original  ground  of  Democratic  politics,  the  paramount  sovereignty  of  the 
States  individually,  was  now  abandoned ;  and  instead  of  it,  the  Democrats 
stood  up  for  such  a  tyranny  of  the  Federal  government,  as  not  Hamilton  him 
self  had  ever  speculated  on. 

From  the  same  source  we  may  excerpt  a  short  passage,  which  will  afford 
us  another  example  of  local  feeling  on  national  affairs.  The  "  compensa 
tion  "  of  members  of  Congress  had  been  changed  into  an  annual  salary,  and 
Clay  had  voted  for  the  alteration. 

Upon  his  return  to  Kentucky,  "  he  found  that  the  demagogues,  who  had 
uniformly  opposed  everything  he  had  favoured,  had  succeeded  in  raising  a 
tempest  concerning  this  comparatively  trifling  matter,  which  the  excitement 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  itself  could  not  have  surr/assed.  *  *  *  In  Ken 
tucky,  nothing  else  was  thought  of,  or  talked  about.  Every  voice  in  the 
State  was  raised  in  expressing  the  horror  of  the  people.  They  forgot  the 
love  and  admiration  which  the  name  of  Henry  Clay  had  always  aroused  in 
their  hearts.  They  forgot  " — every  thing,  in  short,  but  the  fact  that  "  he  had 
voted  for  the  '  compensation  bill,'  and  for  this  he  must  retire  to  the  inglori 
ous  shades  of  private  life." 

Clay,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,  did  not  retire  to  these  "  in 
glorious  shades;"  he  adroitly  trimmed  his  sails  ;  and,  indifferent  himself  as 
to  the  port  he  made  for,  scudded  still  before  the  popular  breeze.  We  earn 
estly  hope  and  believe,  that  there  are  still  in  America  many,  Avho  do  not  re 
gard  the  "  shades  of  private  life  "  as  "  inglorious."  Assuredly,  if  one  feeling 
can  be  more  ominous,  nay,  productive  of  harm  to  a  nation,  than  another,  it  is 
that  which  scorns  the  purely  domestic  virtues,  and  recognises  not  the  lofty 
patriotism  which  can  animate  hearts,  whose  beauty  and  influence  is  unknown 
beyond  the  circle  of  home.  We  are  persuaded  that  there  are  regions  in  the 
United  States  where  no  such  morbid  appetite  for  publicity  is  cultivated  ; 
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and  in  whatever  State  *  they  may  lie,  it  is  to  them,  and  to  the  citizens  who  in    CHAP. 
every  region  labour,  first  of  all,  to  discharge  the  nearest  duties,  and  after-  — 
wards,  those  which  arc  more  remote  from  common  life,  that  we  must  look  for 
the  strength,  and  the  nobleness,  and  the  hope  of  the  Union. 

For  the  events  of  the  war,  which  occurred  in  the  part  of  the  country 
which  comes  under  consideration  in  this  chapter,  we  refer  to  the  next  Book, 
where  they  will  be  found  narrated  as  fully  as  their  gravity  and  intrinsic  in 
terest  demand.  Much  which  happened  in  connexion  with  it,  can  receive 
from  us  but  a  passing  notice.  Thus,  we  cannot  stay  to  declare  at  length  how 
Democratic  Virginia  was  guilty  of  the  same  kind  of  contumacity  as  Federalist 
Connecticut, — and  raised  an  army,  not  as  its  contingent  to  the  national  forces, 
but  for  its  own  protection  ; — it  was  persuaded  into  dispersing  it  again,  by  the 
promise  from  the  Administration,  (which  was  greatly  alarmed  and  annoyed 
by  the  step,)  to  furnish  an  adequate  force  for  its  defence.  Nor  can  we  tell 
how  the  militia,  who  were  called  out  by  other  States,  for  the  service  of 
the  commonwealth,  found  that  they  were  expected  to  exhibit  that  rare  and 
exalted  kind  of  patriotism,  which  is  willing  and  glad  to  pay  for  the  honour 
of  bearing  arms  for  their  country,  instead  of  being  supported  whilst  they  were 
in  the  field,  by  those  whose  hearths  they  would  have  died  to  save  from  viola 
tion.  Such  things  as  these,  our  readers  can  supply  to  fill  up  the  general 
picture  with. 

Closely  allied  to  these  representations,  as  illustrations  of  the  history  and 
progress  of  the  South,  are  the  traits  of  personal  character  which  we  will  now 
proceed  to  relate.  One  of  the  combatants  in  the  Creek  war  was  a  Virginian, 
named  Dale,  who  was  called  "  Big  Sam,"  by  the  Indians,  for  he  "  weighed 
nearly  two  hundred  pounds,"  and  was  over  six  feet  in  height.  He  signalized 
himself  in  a  canoe  fight  on  the  Alabama  river,  which  Pickett  has  celebrated 
with  more  than  Homeric  minuteness,  in  respect  of  the  desperate  wounds  in 
flicted  in  the  course  of  it  by  the  heroes  upon  each  other. 

"  Some  years  before,  he  was  attacked  by  two  warriors,  who  shouted  their 
war-whoop  as  he  was  kneeling  down  to  drink,  and  rushed  upon  him  with 
their  tomahawks.  He  knifed  them  both,  and  though  bleeding  from  five 
wounds,  he  retraced  their  trail  nine  miles,  crept  stealthily  to  their  camp, 
brained  three  sleeping  warriors,  and  cut  the  thongs  of  a  female  captive  who 
lay  by  their  side.  Whilst  in  this  act,  however,  a  fourth  sprang  upon  him 
from  behind  a  log.  Taken  at  such  disadvantage,  and  exhausted  by  the  loss 
of  blood,  he  sank  under  the  serpent  grasp  of  the  savage,  and  a  few  moments 
would  have  closed  the  contest.  At  that  instant,  however,  the  woman  drove  a 
tomahawk  deep  into  the  head  of  the  Indian,  and  thus  preserved  the  life  of 
her  deliverer. 

"  Some  time  ago,"  proceeds  the  historian  of  the  Alabama, — and  this  part 
of  his  tale  is  even  more  profoundly  characteristic  than  the  former, — "  General 
Dale,  being  in  Mobile,  was  held  to  bail  as  endorser  of  a  note.  The  debt  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  stranger.  [It  is  Pickett  who  thus  emphasizes  these  facts.] 
Accompanied  by  an  officer  he  sought  the  creditor,  and  found  him  in  the  saloon 
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CHAP,    of  Collum's  far-famed  hotel.      'Sir/  said  the  General,  '  I  have  no  money  to 

-  pay  this  debt.      The  principal  has  property?  make  him  pay  it,  or  let  me  go 

to  1817.    home  and  work  it    out.'     The   Shylock   hesitated.     '  Very  well/   said    the 

veteran,  in  tones  that  rang  indignantly  through  the  apartment,  '  Very  ivcll, 

Sir  !    Look  at  my  scars  !    I  will  march  to  gaol  through  Main  Street,  and  all 

Mobile  shall  witness  the  treatment  of  an  old  soldier  ! ' ' 

A  few  words  of  indignation  might  have  been  spared  for  the  unworthy 
"principal,"  who  thus  suffered  the  "veteran's"  liberty  to  be  jeopardized. 
Compared  with  the  meanness  of  his  "  repudiation,"  the  fault  of  the 
"  stranger  "  appears  venial.  But  we  fully  sympathize  with  the  joy  of  the 
historian,  which  finds  vent  in  a  piece  of  fine  writing,  which  we  may  quote  as 
a  specimen  of  a  style,  unhappily,  too  much  affected  by  American  writers,  as 
well  as  for  the  incident  it  records. 

"  These  simple  words  fell  like  electricity  upon  that  high-toned  people. 
[We  presume  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mobile  are  meant ;  but  we  did  not 
know  that  they  were  so  peculiarly  "  in  «/£."]  In  half  an  hour,  the  brightest 
names  of  the  city  were  on  the  bond,  and  before  morning  the  debt  was  paid, 
and  a  full  discharge  handed  to  the  General.  I  have  seen  the  manly  tears 
chasing  down  his  cheek,  as  the  aged  warrior  dwelt  on  these  recollections  of 
the  generous  citizens." 

We  read  of  a  college  established  by  South  Carolina,  during  the  Adminis 
tration  of  Madison,  at  Columbia,  its  seat  of  government ;  and  also  of  an  Act 
of  the  legislature  of  that  State  to  establish  free  schools  throughout  its  terri 
tory.  Mention  is  made,  too,  of  an  Episcopal  Society  formed  in  the  same 
State  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  In  our  story  of  the  Creek  war  we 
heard,  casually,  of  missions  maintained  amongst  those  tribes  of  the  red  men, 
and  of  other  similar  instances.  But  the  propagation  of  Christianity  amongst 
the  enslaved  negroes  was  more  and  more  discouraged ;  and  all  the  genuine 
ness  of  the  zeal  bestowed  on  the  evangelization  of  fellow  creatures  "  whom 
they  had  not  seen,"  was  rendered  more  than  doubtful  by  the  resolute  refusal 
of  the  Southern  men  to  suffer  an  equal  amount  of  sympathy  and  labour  to  be 
bestowed  upon  their  brethren  "  whom  they  had  seen  !  " 

Of  earthquake-shocks,  tornadoes,  frosts,  and  fires,  chronicled  duly,  we  do 
not  speak  ;  but  only  intimate  that  such  disasters  varied  the  annals  of  these 
years.  Matters  more  interesting  than  calamities  call  for  our  attention. 

In  one  of  Jefferson's  letters  to  John  Adams,  written  in  1812,  after  thanking 
him  for  some  excellent  "  specimens  of  homespun,"  he  says, — "here  we  do 
little  in  the  fine  way,  but  in  coarse  and  middling  goods  a  great  deal.  Every 
family  in  the  country  is  a  manufactory  within  itself,  and  is  very  generally 
able  to  make  within  itself  all  the  stouter  and  middling  stuff  for  its  own  cloth 
ing  and  household  use.  We  consider  a  sheep  for  every  person  in  the  family, 
as  sufficient  to  clothe  it,  in  addition  to  the  cotton,  hemp,  and  flax,  which  we 
raise  ourselves.  For  fine  stuff  we  shall  depend  upon  your  Northern  manu 
factories.  Of  these,  that  is  to  say,  of  company  establishments,  we  have  none. 
We  use  little  machinery.  The  spinning  jenny,  and  loom,  with  the  flying 
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shuttle,  can  be  managed  in  a  family  ;  but  nothing  more  complicated.     The    CHAP. 
economy  and  thriftiness,  resulting  from  our  household  manufactures,  are  such,  - 
that  they  will  never  again  belaid  aside;   and  nothing  more  salutary  for  us 
has  ever  happened,  than  the  British  obstructions  to  our  demands  for  their 
manufactures.     Restore  the  intercourse  when  they  will,  their  commerce  with 
us  will  have  totally  changed  its  form,  and  the  articles  we  shall  in  future  want 
from  them,  will  not  exceed  their  own  consumption  of  our  produce." 

And,  in  the  following  year,  writing  to  another  correspondent,  an  English 
traveller  who  had  published  a  work  upon  America,  he  says  :  —  "  We  are  but 
beginning  here  to  have  [carding  and  spinning  machines]  in  our  private  fami 
lies.  Small  spinning  jennies,  of  from  half  a  dozen  to  twenty  spindles,  will 
soon,  however,  make  their  way  into  the  humblest  cottages,  as  well  as  the 
richest  houses  ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  coarse  and  middling 
clothing  for  our  families  will,  for  ever  hereafter,  continue  to  be  made  within 
ourselves.  I  have  hitherto  myself  depended  entirely  on  foreign  manufac 
tures  ;  but  I  have  now  thirty-five  spindles  a  going,  a  hand  carding  machine, 
and  looms  with  the  flying  shuttle,  for  the  supply  of  my  own  farms,  which 
will  never  be  relinquished  in  my  time.  The  continuance  of  the  war  will  fix 
the  habit  generally,  and  out  of  the  evils  of  impressment,  and  of  the  Orders  in 
Council,  a  great  blessing  for  us  will  grow.  I  have  not  formerly  been  an 
advocate  for  great  manufactories.  I  doubted  whether  our  labour,  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  aided  by  the  spontaneous  energies  of  the  earth,  would  not 
procure  us  more  than  we  could  make  ourselves  of  other  necessaries.  But 
other  considerations,  entering  into  the  question,  have  settled  my  doubts." 

In  illustration  of  what  Jefferson  says-,  we  may  refer  to  the  returns  made  by 
the  marshals,  for  the  construction  of  Gallatin's  report  on  manufactures  in 
1810  ;  from  which  we  learn  that  the  domestic  manufactures  of  flax  in 
Virginia,  for  that  year,  amounted  to  nearly  five  millions  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  yards,  valued  at  nearly  a  million  and  three  quarters  of  dollars  ; 
and  that  those  of  hemp  in  Kentucky  were  valued  at  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  in  the  same  year. 

Along  with  this  extensive  linen  manufacture,  manufactories  of  cotton  also 
progressed  in  the  Southern  States.  In  1813,  Niles'  Register  recorded  that 
nine  thousand  spindles  were  in  operation  in  Baltimore  and  its  neighbour 
hood  ;  and  that  some  two  thousand  more  were  to  be  set  running  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  And  this  extensive  branch  of  industry  was  of  so  recent  a 
date,  that  the  writer  stated,  —  "  three  years  ago,  we  did  not  make  a  thread  !" 

The  quantity  of  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States,  increased  from  eighty- 
two  millions  of  pounds,  in  1809,  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  millions,  in  1817; 
but  the  quantity  exported  was  largely  affected  by  the  war.  In  1810  and 
1817,  above  ninety  millions  of  pounds  were  exported  each  year  ;  but  in  1814, 
only  seventeen  millions.  And  how  injuriously  the  hostilities  with  Britain 
bore  upon  this  staple  of  Southern  wealth,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
forty-six  millions  and  more  of  pounds  of  cotton  imported  from  the  United 
States  by  that  country,  in  1811  ;  with  the  diminished  quantity,  —  about  a 
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CHAP,  half, — imported  the  following  year,  and  the  blank  space  left  in  the  columns 
-  headed  1813  and  1814.  Whilst  the  imports  for  1815  nearly  reached  the 
7.  amount  of  those  in  1811;  and  those  of  1816  fell  but  a  little  short  of  fifty- 
eight  millions  of  pounds ! 

Our  readers  may  further  compare  the  effects  of  the  war  upon  the  South, 
with  those  which  the  North  felt  from  it,  by  means  of  the  following  state 
ments.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  Maryland  in  1811,  reached  the  sum  of 
six  millions  and  above  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars;  but  in  1814,  it  fell 
below  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Virginia  exported  merchandise  in  1811,  to  the 
value  of  four  millions  and  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  in 
1814,  the  value  fell  to  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  in  1816,  it 
had  risen  to  above  eight  millions  of  dollars !  The  annual  exports  of  North 
Carolina  had  never  reached  the  value  of  a  million  of  dollars;  but  in  the  war 
it  fell  to  below  half  a  million  ;  and  in  both  the  years  next  after  the  peace,  it 
exceeded  a  million.  For  South  Carolina,  the  totals  were, — 1810,  five  mil 
lions  and  a  half; — 1814,  less  than  three  quarters  of  a  million; — 1816  and 
1817,  above  ten  millions  !  Louisiana  shows, — for  1811,  two  millions  six  hun 
dred  thousand  dollars; — for  1814,  under  four  hundred  thousand; — for  1817, 
above  nine  millions ! 

Facts  like  these  may  be  left  to  tell  their  own  tale.  But  we  would  observe, 
that,  whilst  they  do  not  demonstrate  that  the  support  given  to  the  war-mea 
sures  of  the  Administration  was  dictated  by  patriotism  rather  than  fanaticised 
faction,  they  do  unquestionably  prove  that  the  Administration,  by  those 
measures,  was  inflicting  harm  upon  the  whole  country.  Nor  can  any  fac 
titious  impulse,  given  to  domestic  manufactures  by  the  policy  of  the  Demo 
cratic  party,  be  held  to  compensate  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  this  prodigious 
paralysis  of  the  entire  commerce  of  the  country. 

Some  notions  of  the  wealth  of  these  States,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
North,  may  be  gathered  from  the  returns  published  of  the  produce  of  the 
war-taxes.  Thus  we  find  that,  when  the  direct  tax  was  three  millions  per 
atimim,  Delaware  paid  thirty-two  thousand  dollars  ;  Maryland,  a  hundred 
and  fifty-two  thousand;  Virginia,  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand; 
North  Carolina,  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ;  South  Carolina,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand;  Georgia,  ninety-four  thousand;  Kentucky, 
a  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand ;  Tennessee,  a  hundred  and  eleven  thou 
sand  ;  and  Louisiana,  thirty-one  thousand  dollars. 

The  highest  number  of  carriages,  upon  which  the  State  of  Virginia  paid 
duty,  was  eight  thousand  and  sixty-seven,  in  1814;  Maryland  paid,  in  that 
year,  upon  five  thousand  and  fourteen  ;  North  Carolina,  upon  five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  ;  South  Carolina,  upon  four  thousand  five  hun 
dred  and  sixty;  Georgia,  on  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven; 
and  Delaware,  on  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-one.  The  numbers 
in  the  other  States  were  insignificant  in  themselves  ;  but  taken  along  with 
the  sums  paid  for  the  direct  tax,  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  not  with 
out  meaning : — the  carriages  in  Kentucky  were  six  hundred  and  ten ;  in 
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Tennessee,  two  hundred   and  nine;    and   in   Louisiana,  four  hundred  and    CHAP. 

ninety-live. 

Of  Slavery,  respecting  which,  writing  to  Governor  Coles,  of  Illinois,  in  AtoDi8i7?8 
August,  1814,  Jefferson  testifies  thus, — "  Nursed  and  educated  in  the  daily 
habit  of  seeing  the  degraded  condition,  both  bodily  and  mental,  of  these  un 
fortunate  beings,  few  minds  have  yet  doubted  that  they  were  as  legitimate 
subjects  of  property,  as  their  horses  or  cattle  !" — of  Slavery,  we  have  little  to 
say  now.  An  Act  passed  by  the  Georgia  legislature,  in  December,  1815, 
may  be  mentioned,  as  an  example  of  the  illusory  nature  of  the  measures  pro 
fessedly  aimed  at  the  protection  of  the  miserable  bondmen,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  the  consciences  of  men,  possessed  of  absolute  control  over  their  fellow- 
men,  become  harder, ed  by  the  very  things  which  are  done  at  their  prompt 
ing.  This  Act  ostensibly  provides  a  remedy  for  the  neglect  and  suffering  of 
"  infirm  slaves;"  of  others  it  says  no  word;  and  it  requires  as  a  basis  for 
every  proceeding,  "  information  on  oath"  which  only  white  men  are  capable 
of  giving;  the  results  of  which  are  so  obvious,  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  they  were  not  foreseen,  or  that  any  other  purpose  was  contemplated  than 
that  of  having  a  statute,  seemingly  humane,  to  appeal  to  upon  fitting  occasions. 

From  Monette  we  quote  the  following  concise  story  of  one  of  the  numerous 
futile  attempts  of  the  thralls  to  obtain  their  liberty  by  force.  "  Early  in 
January,  1811,  the  territory  of  Orleans  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm  and 
agitation  by  a  rising  among  the  slaves  in  the  parish  of  St.  John  Baptist,  about 
thirty-six  miles  above  New  Orleans.  Soon  after  the  first  outbreak,  they  formed 
into  companies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  inarched  towards  the 
city  with  flags  displayed,  to  the  sound  of  martial  music.  The  slaves  of  such 
plantations  as  they  passed  were  compelled  to  join  their  ranks.  The  whole 
number  engaged  in  this  attack  was  estimated  at  nearly  five  hundred,  before 
they  were  arrested  by  the  militia  of  the  adjoining  parishes.  General  Hampton 
immediately  ordered  the  regular  troops  from  Baton  Rouge  and  Fort  St. 
Charles,  to  advance  towards  the  scat  of  revolt.  The  insurgents  succeeded  in 
destroying  only  a  few  plantations,  before  they  were  subdued.  They  encount 
ered  the  militia,  but  were  soon  surrounded  and  routed,  with  the  loss  of  sixty- 
six  killed,  or  hung  immediately  afterwards.  Many  fled  to  the  swamps  to 
avoid  pursuit,  and  a  number  of  the  wounded  subsequently  died.  Sixteen 
others,  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  insurrection,  were  carried  to 
New  Orleans,  where  they  were  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  in  an  exem 
plary  manner,  after  which  their  heads  were  exposed  on  poles,  at  different 
points  along  the  river.  A  detachment  of  the  regular  troops  was  stationed  in 
the  vicinity,  until  tranquillity  was  fully  restored."  And  upon  this  no  com 
ment  is  necessary. 

Two  other  facts  connected  with  this  subject  must  also  be  mentioned  here. 

In  consequence  of  the  vast  extension  of  slave-territory,  by  the  erection  of 
the  governments  south  of  the  line  of  the  Ohio,  and  beyond  the  ridge  of  the 
Appalachians,  a  demand  for  slaves  arose,  which,  as  the  foreign  slave-trade 
was  abolished,  could  not  readily  be  supplied.  And  a  new  kind  of  slave- 
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CHAP,  trade  began,  which  has  inflicted  upon  the  wretched  African  race  woes  un- 
-  paralleled  by  any  they  had  before  endured,  and  gave  to  the  "  institution  "  a 

to  i8i7.    new  vitality,  by  which  the   probability  of  its  duration  has  been  almost  in 
definitely  increased. 

All  along  the  northern  border  of  the  slave-region,  either  because  labour  by 
bondsmen  is  not  remunerative,  or  because  contiguity  to  the  free-region  makes 
it  impossible  to  "  work  "  them  as  they  are  worked  further  south,  the  enslaved 
population  was  gradually  diminishing,  and  "  wealth  "  in  this  form  was  fast 
disappearing,  and  the  disposition  to  abolish  slavery  grew  continually.  But 
the  opening  of  this  new  market  in  the  lower  part  of  the  great  Mississippi 
valley,  produced  a  most  unfavourable  and  melancholy  change,  and  the  most 
degrading  feature  of  American  slavery — slave-breeding — was  introduced. 
How  rapidly  this  novel  branch  of  domestic  commerce  grew  and  throve,  until 
it  became  the  mainstay  of  the  system,  and  plunged  the  whole  Union,  through 
that  fatal  spirit  of  "  compromise,"  by  which  the  noblest  aspirations  of  its  best 
citizens  have  been  neutralized,  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  point  out ; 
and  withal,  how  it  increased  the  woes  of  the  free  negroes,  by  exposing  them 
to  the  dangers  of  "  abduction  "  and  apprehension  on  the  false  allegation  that 
they  are  "  fugitives." 

Coincident  with  this  extension  of  the  slave-trade  was  the  movement  origin- 

O 

ating  with  the  slave-holders,  for  the  deportation  of  emancipated  r.cgroes  to 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  formation  of  an  independent  state  there, 
which  we  afterwards  hear  of  by  the  name  of  Liberia.  An  association  was 
erected  with  this  object,  and  called  the  Colonization  Society.  But  the  history 
of  this  belongs  properly  to  a  later  period,  and  it  will  be  more  fully  treated  of 
in  a  subsequent  page. 
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